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SCENERY AND A SCENE. 


Frnth is no Dootoresse ; she takfs no degries a1«Parj^s or Oxford, amongst 
^rcM. clerks, disputants, subtle Aristotles^men nodan able to take Lully by 

the chiiilf but oftentimes, to such an one as myifilf, an Idwa or common person, 
no great things, melancholizing in woods where waters are,*quiet places by rivers, 
fountains ; whereas the silly man, expecting n« pich matter, tbinketh only how 
best to delectate and refresh his mynde continually with ^lature, her pleasaunt 
scenes, woods, waterfalls ; on a sudden th^ Goddess herself, Truth, has appeared 
with a shining light and adspariiling countenance, so A ye not be able lightly 
to resist her.”— B urtox. » • 

n Ever thus ^ 

Drop from us treasures one by one ; 

They who have been from youth |[ith us. 

Whose every look, whose every tonej 
Is linked to us, like leaves to flowers — 

They who have shared our pleasant hotii 
Whose voices, so familiar groi^, 

Thiy almost seem to us our own—. 

The echoes of each breath of ours— * 

They who have ever been our pride, 

Yet ill their hours of triumph dearest — 

They whom we. must have known and tried, 

And loved the most when tried the nearest — 

They pass from us, like stars that wane, 

The brighest still before, 

Or gold links broken from a chain 

That can be join’d no more.” W illis. 


IS# 
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Job Smith and myself were on the return from Niagara. It was in 
the slumberous and leafy midst ^f June. Lake Erie had lain witli a 
silver glaze upon its bosom for days; — the ragged trees upon its green 
shore dropping their branches into the*Btirless water, as if it were some 
rigid imitation— the lake glass, and the leaves emerald ;»~tlie sky was 
of an April blue, as if a night-rain had washe^ut its milkiness, till you 
could see through its clarified deptl^iypikl^ates of heaven ; and yet 
breathless and sunny as was the face df tfie earth, there was a nerve 
and a vitalift in the air that exacted of every pulse its full compass, and 
searched ever j' pore for its capacity of the joy of existence. 

No one can conceive, who has not had* his imagination stretched at 
the foot of Niagara, or in the Titanic solitudes of the vfest, the vastness 
of the unbroken phases of nature ; — where every tree looks a king, and 
every flower a marvel ofc glorious fori^and oplour-^where the rocks are 
rent every one as by the “ tenth ” thunderbolt — and lake, mountain or 
river, ravine or waterfall, cave or eagle’s nest, whatever itjnay be that 
feeds the eye or the fancy, is as%he elements have shaped and left it — 
where the sculpture, and the paii^^ing, a^d the poetry, and the wonder- 
ful alchymy of nature go on uii^er jthe naked eye of4:he Almighty, and 
by His own visible and uninterrupted hand, ^nd where the music of 

May. — VOL. xuv, no, ciJtxdii. b 
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Sceuery (ind a ScenA 

nati^re^ fi'om the anthem of the torrent and stffm, ^roken only by the 
scream of the vufiure, to the trill of the rivulet with its accompaniment 
of singing birds fend winds, is for ever ringing its changes aa if for "the ^ 
stars to hear — in such scenes, I say,^and in such scenes only, is the 
imagination cf^^ertasked or stretched to the capacity of a seraph’s; and 
while common minds sink beneath them to the mere inanition of their 
animal senses, the loftier spirit takes their colour and stattii|ijiu|d out- 
grows the common and- pitiful standards of the world. 

Leatherstocking thus became what they are — the one a big^M||P|||K 
imagination and poetry^-and *the othew a simple-hearted but meredpK 
ture of instinct ; and Cooiier is no more a living man, liable to the 
common laws of human nature, than Leatherstocking a true and life- 
like transcript of the morec oommon efiPects of those overpowering soli- 
tudes on the character. 

We got on boMd thexanal-boat at noon,^ and Job and myself seated 
on the well-cushio'Aed seats, with thfe blinds ^half^ turned to give us the 
prospect and exclude the sun,^sat disputing in our usual amicable way. 
He ivas the only man I ever knew with whom 1 could argue without 
losing my temper; andithe reason was, that I always had the last word, 
and thought myself victorious. , 

“ Wc are about to return into the bosom of society, my dear Job,” 
saidri, looking with unctuous good nature on the well-shaped boot I had 
put on for the first time in a month that morning. (It is an unsenti- 
mental fact that hob-nailed shoes are indispensable on the most poetical 
spots of earth). 

Yes,” said Job ; “ but Jiow superior is the society we leave behind ! 
Niagara and Erie! What in your crowded city is comparable to 
these ? ” 

“ Nothing, for size! — but for society— you will think me a Pagan, 
dear chum, —but, on my honour, straight from Niagara as 1 come, I 
feel a ft lost dissatisfied yearning for the society of Miss Popkins ! ” 

“Oh, Phil!” 

“ On my honour ! ” 

“ You, who were in suclr raptures at the Falls ! ” 

“ And real ones — ^but I wanted a woman at my elbow to listen to 
them. Do you know, Job, I have made up my mind on a great prin- 
ciple since wc have been on our travels. Have you observed that 1 was 
pensive?” 

“ Not particularly — ^Init wha?ls your principle? ” 

“ That a man is a much more interesting object than a mountain.” 

A man ! did you say ? ” 

“ Yes — hut I meant a woman I ” 

“ I don’t think so.” 

“ I do ! — and I judge by myself. When did I ever see wonder of 
nature — tree, sunset waterfall, rapid, lake or river, — that I would not 
rather have been talking to' a womfeii the while f Do you remember the 
three days wc were tramping through the forest without seeing the sun, 
as if we had been in the endless aisle ofin cathedral ? Do you remember 
the long morning whep we lay on the ZiQps at the foot of Niagara, and 
it was a divine lu:|ury only to ‘ breathef Do you remember the lunar 
rainbows at midnight on Goat Island? Do you remember the ten 
thousand glorious moments we have ^njoyed between weather and 
scenery since the bursting of these summer-leaves ? Do you ?” 
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Scenery and^a^S^ene, 

Certainly, my dear boy ! . 

‘ Well, then, much as I love nature and you, there has not an 
hour since we packed our^knapsacks, that, if 1 eouhl have distilled a 
charming girl out of a mixture of you and any mountain, river, or rdck 
that I have seen, I would not have flung you, withouf remorse, intd 
any witch’s cauldron that was large enough, and would boil at my 
bidding.” 

** Monster ! ” 

And I believe I should have the same feelings in Italy or Greece, 
or wherever people go into raptdfes-with tningaeyoutcan neither eat nor 
make love to.” • 

Would not even the Vettus fill your fancy for a (lay ? ” 

“ An hour, perhaps, it might ; for T should be studying, in its cold 
Parian proportions, the warm structure of some living Musidora — but I 
should soon tire of it^ and long for* my lunch or n^lovc ; and I give 
you my honour 1 would not lose the three meals af a single day to see 
Santa Croce and St. Peter’s.” • 

“Both?” 

“ Both.” ^ ^ 

Job either thought I was quizzing (which I was not) or disdained to 
argue against such a want of sentimental principle, and, pulling up the 
blind, he fixed his eyes on the slowly gliding panorama of rock and ffflrcst, 
and I mounted forfe promenade upon the deck. ^ 

Mephistophes could hardly have found a more striking amusement 
for Faust than the passage of three hundred miles in the canal from 
lake Erie to the Hudson. As I walked up and down the deck of the 
packet-boat, I thought to myself, that if it were not for thoughts of 
things that come more home to one’s “ business and bosom ” (particularly 
“ bosom ”), I could be content to retakes* my birth at Schenectady, and 
return to Buffalo for amusement. The Erie canal-boat is a lonj^ and 
very pretty drawing-mom afloat. It has a library, sofas, a ifllcrable 
cook, curtains or Venetian blinds, a civil captain, and no smell of steam 
or perceptible motion. It is drawn generally by three horses at a fair 
trot, and gets you through about* a hundred miles a day as softly as if 
you were witch’d over the ground by Puck and Mustard-seed. The 
company (say fifty people) is such as pleases heaven ; though I must 
say (with my eye all along the shore, tollectiim the various dear friends 
T have made and left on that long are few highways on 

whicli you will meet so many lovely aSSTlgring fellow -passengers. On 
this occashjn my star w^as bankrupt — Job Smith being my only civilized 
companion, ^uxl I was left to the unsatisfactory society of iny own 
thoughts and the scencr;y. • 

Discontented as I may seem to have been, I reAiembcr, through 
eight or ten years of stirring and thickly-sown manhood, every moment 
of that lonely evening. remember Jhe pr^ression of the sunset, from 
tlic lengthening shadows and the first gold upon the clouds, to the 
deepening twilight and the new-sprung star hung over the wilderness. 
And I remember what I am goilig to describe — a twilight anthem in the 
forest — as you remember an air'^ Rossini’s, or a transition in the half- 
fiendish, half-heavenly creations of Mey?rhcer. .1 thought time dragged 
heavily then, but I wish I had as light a heart and could feel as vividly 
now ! 


o 



Scenery ^nd a Scene, 

The canal is cut through a hundred or two miles through the 
heart of the primcVal wilderness of America, and the boat was gliding* 
on^ silently and swiftly, and never sailed a lost cloud through the 
abysses of space on a course more apparently hew and untrodden. The 
luxuriant soil had sent up a rank-grass that covered the horse-path like 
velvet ; the Erie water was clear as a brook in the winding canal ; the 
old shafts of the gigantic forest spurred into the sky by thousands, and 
the yet dnscared eagle swung off from the dead branch of the pine, and 
skimmed the tree-tops for another perch, as if he had grown to believe 
that gliding spectr^ a harmless phenomenon of nature. The horses 
drew steadily and pnheard at the end of the long line ; the steersman 
stood motionless at the tiller, and I lay on a heap of baggage in the 
prow, attentive to the slight(^t> breathing of nature, but thinking, with 
an ache at my heart, of Edith Linsey, to whose feet (did I mention it ?) 
1 was hastening with a lover’s p;roper impatience. I might as well 
have taken anoth6i4urn in my “ foors paradise.’^ 

The gold of the smiset had glided «ftp the dark pine tops and disap- 
peared, like a ring ^'taken slowly from an Ethiop's linger ; the whip- 
poor-will had chanted the hrst stave of his lament ; the bat was abroad, 
and the screech-owl, like all bad singers, commenced without waiting 
to be importuned, though we were listening for the nightingale. The 
air,tas 1 said before, had bec^u all day breathless ; but as the first chill 
of evening displaced the warm atmosphere of the der^»arted sun, a slight 
breeze crisped the mirrored bosom of the canal, and then commenced the 
night anthem of the forest, audible, I would fain believe, in its soothing 
changes, by the dead tribes whose bones whiten amid the perishing 
leaves. First, whisperingly yet articulately, the suspended and waver- 
ing foliage of the birch was touched by the many-fingered wind, and, 
like a faint prelude, the silver^lined leaves rustled in the low branches, 
and, with a moment's pause, when you could hear the moving of the 
vulturofs claws upon the bark, he turned tof|;et his breast to the 
wind, the increasing breeze swept into the pine-tops, and drew forth 
from their fringe-like and myriad tassels a low monotone like the refrain 
of a far-off dirge ; and still as it mtirmured (seeming to you sometimes 
like the confused and heart-broken responses of the penitents on a ca- 
tlicdral floor), the blast strengthened and filled, and the rigid leaves 
of the oak, aiid the swaying fans and chalices of the magnolia, and the 
rich cups of the tulip stirred and answered with their different 

voices like many-toned haitptf ;fuad when the wind was fully abroad, 
and every moving thing on the breast of the earth was roused from its 
daylight repose, the irregular and capricious blast, like a player on an 
organ of a thousand stops, lulled and strengthened by turns, and from 
the hiss in the r^nk grass, low as the whisper of fairies, to the thunder 
of the impinging and groaning branches of the larch and the fir, the 
anthem wrent ceaselcsj^y through its changes, and the hairpiony, (though 
the owl broke his s<!ream,*<and tlv)ugh the over-blown monarch 

of the wood canie crashing to the earth,) was still perfect and without a 
jar. It is i^range that there is. no sound of n|jture out of tune. The 
roar of the waterfall comes into this a^em of th^ forest like an accom- 
paniment of bassoons, and^Uie (Cicasiofml bark of the wolf, or the scream 
of a pight-bird, or’even'^the deep-thioat/d croak of the frog, is no more 
discordant than the out-burst of an octave flute above the even melody 
of an orchestra; and it is surprising how'the large rain-drops, pattering 
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on leave^ and the small .voice of the nightingale (siog^^vlike 
nothing but himself, swee^test in the darkness) seems ^a. intenmii^limd^ 
^ low burthen to the general anthem of the earth — as it were a 
'Voice among instruments. * 

I had what Wordsworth calls a “ couchant ear V in my youth, amf 
my story will wait, dear reader, while I tell yon of another harmony that 
' I learned to love in the wilderness. 

There will come sometimes in the spring — say in May, or whenever 
the snow-drops and sulphur butterflies are tempted out by the first ' 
timorous sunshine — ^there will CQimJi say, hi that yearning and youth- 
renewing season, a warm shower at iioon. * Our tent ahall be pitched on 
the skirts of a forest of young pines^ and the evergreen foliage, if foliage 
it may be called, shall be a daily re^shinei|)^ to our eye while watching, 
with the west wind upon our cheeks,, the unclothed brtinches of the elm. 
The rain descends softly and warm ^ but with the sunset the clouds 
break away, and it grflws Suddenly cold enough to fi^ieze. The next 
morning you shall come out with me to a hill-sSle looking upon the 
south, and lie down with your ear to the earth. The pine tassels hold 
in every four of their fine fingers a drop of rain frozen like a pearl in a 
long eaj-ring, sustained in their loose grasp ^by the rigidity of the cold. 
The sun grows warm at ten, and the slight green fingers begin to relax 
and yield, and by eleven they are all droppi^jig their icy peatis upon^he 
dead leaves with a if urmur through the forest like the swarming of the 
bees of Hybla. There is not much variety, in its music, but it is a plea- 
sant monotone for thought, and if you have a restless fever in your 
bosom (as I bad, when I learned to love it, for the travel which has cor- 
rupted the heart and the car that it soothed and satisfied then) you may 
lie down with a crooked root under your head in the skirts of the forest, 
and thank Heaven for an anodyne to care. And it is better than the 
voice of your friend, or the song of your laaye-love, for it exacts no gra- 
titude, and will not desert you ere the echo dies xipon the wind. • 

Oh, how many of these harmonies there are ! — how many that we 
hear, and how many that are ** too constant to be heard ! ” I could 
go back to my youth, now, with this thread of recollection, and urisepul- 
ture a hoard of simple and long-buried joys that would bring the blush 
upon my cheek to think how ray senses are dulled since such things 
could give me pleasure ! Is there no ** well of Kanathos ”*for renewing 
the youth of the soul? — no St. Hilary’s cra^? — no elixir to cast the 
slough of heart-sickening and heaxt-tasajifeild'^ custom ? Find me an 
alchymy for ifuit, with your alembic and criicible, and you may resolve 
to dross agak^your philosopher’s stone! 

Every body who makes* the passage of the Eric canal, stops at the 
half-way town of Utica to visit a wonder of nature fourteen miles to the 
west of it, called Trenton Falls. It would be becoming in me, before 
mentioning the Falls, however, to sing tjfee prasses of Utica and its twenty 
thousand inhabitants— -having receivea much hospitality from the worthy 
burghers, and philpndered up and down their well-fiagged i^ottoir very 
much to my private s^faction.' € should scorn any. man’s judgment 
who should attempt to convince Ae that^tbe Erie water, which comes 
down the canal a hundred and fif|y nyles and i^asees through the market 
place of that pleasant town, hak not communicated to the hearts of its 
citizens the expansion and deptk of the parent lake, from which it is 
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iaimn. ^ ha^e a an that Bul^eet with which 1 intend la Burf^ee 
the world whenever politics and Mr. Bnlwer draw ][e&sr engroauiigly on 
its attention. * Will any one tell me that the dark, eyes 1 knew there,^ 
and whose like for softness and meaning I ^have inquired for in vaiiv 
tlirough Italyv and the Toiee that accompanied their gaze~r(that Pasta, 
in her divinest out-gush of melody and soul, alone recalls to me) — that 
these, and the noble heart, and high mind, and even the ^nius, tliat were 
otlier gifts of the same marvel among, women-r-that these were born of 
common parentage, and nursed by the air of a demi-metropolis ? We 
were but the kindest of fricfids, thatftbright creature and myself, and I 
may say, without charging myself 41th the blindness of love, that 1 be- 
lieve in my heart she was the foster-child of the water-spirits on whose 
wandering streamlet she l^v^ — ^that the thousand odours that swept 
down from the wildeniess upon Lake Erie, and the unseen but wild 
and innumerable influences of nature, or whatever you call that which 
makes the Indiallua believer in the Great Sjfirit-^tbat these came down 
with those clear waters, ministering to the mind and watching over the 
budding beauty of tliis noble and most high-hearted woman ! If you 
do not believe it, I should like you to tell me how else such a creature 
was “ raised,” as they phrase it in Virginia. I shall hold to my theory 
till you furnish me with a more reasonable one. 

We heard at the hotel th^ there were several large parties at Trenton 
Falls, and with an abridgement of our toilets in pockets, Job and I 
gallopped out of Utica about four o’clock of as bright a summer’s after- 
noon as was ever promised in the almanac. We drew rein a mile or 
two out of town, and dawdled along the wild road more leisurely, Job’s 
Green Mountain proportions fitting to tlie saddle something in the man- 
ner and relative fitness of a skeleton on a poodle. By the same token 
he rode safely, the looseness of his bones accommodating itself with 
singular facility to the irregularities in the pace of the surprised animal 
beneath him. 

1 dislike to pass over the minutest detail of a period of my life that 
will be rather interesting in my biography, (it is my intention to be fa- 
mous enough to merit that distinetisn, and I would recommend to my 
friends to be noting my “ little peculiarities ”), and with this posthu- 
mous benevolence in my heart, I simply record, that our conversation on 
the road turrfed upon Edith Linscy — at this time the lady of my con- 
stant love — for whose i^e and at whose bidding I was just concluding, 
(with success I presumeojy^c^^hatioii of three years of absence, silence, 
hard study, and rigid morals, and upon whose parting promise (God 
forgive her!) I had built my uttermost gleaning and sajiJ of earthly 
hope and desire. I tell you iu the tail of this mocking paragraph, dear 
reader, that the bend of the tainbow spans not the eartli more perfectly 
than did the love of that woman my liopes of future bliss ; and that 
ephemeral arc does not sooner melt into the clouds — but I am anticii)at- 
ing my story. ' r 

Job’s extraordinary appearance, as he extricated himself from his horse, 
usually attracted the entire attention of the bf^^staiiders at a strange inn, 
and under cover of this, I usually confrived to into the house and 
commit him by ordering the pinner fie soon,, as it could be got ready. 
Else, if it was in H;he neighbourhogd (jf scenery, he was oft' till heaven 
knew when, and as I had that delicacy Tor his feelings never to dine 
without him, you can imagine the necessity of my ^eedy manoeuvre. 
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. We dmed ^poa tlie is<mt of the gkdous Btreespi we had 
and p our host’s eldest daughter waited vpon us, (recorded i& 
journal,, in my possession^ silMse his death, as the most comety 
gracious virgin ” he had seen in his travels), we felt bound to adapt 
conversation to the purity of her mind, and discussed onl/ the philosch- 
phical point, whether the beauty of the stream could be tasted in the 
flavour of the fish-^-^Jeh for it^ I against it. The argunnent was only in- 
terrupted by the entrance of an apple puddi&g, tiiihot that our tongues 
were fully occupied in removing it from place to place as the mouth 
felt its heat inconvenient, and then, being* in w country of liberty and 
equality, and the damsel in waiting, as Job smilingly remarked, as much 
a lady as the President’s wife, be requested permission to propose her 
health in a cool tumUer of cider, and we adiourned to the moonlight* 

III. 

Ten or fifteen years^ agg, the existence of Trenton Falls was not 
known. It was discovered, like Peestum, by a w^^dfring artist, when 
there was a town of ten thousand inhabitants, a cantd, a theatre, a 
liberty pole, and forty churches within fourteen milSs oft. it. It may be 
mentioned to tflicredit of the Americans, that in the ’’hardness’* of 
character of which travellers complain, there is the soft trait of a passion 
for scenery, and before the fact of its discovery had got well into the 
” Cahawba Democrat ** and “ Go-tbe-whote-bog-Courier,*’^here v^s a 
splendid wooden h(Ael on the edge of the precipice, with a French cook, 
soda-water and olives, and a law was pass^ by the Kentucky Travellers* 
Club, requiring a hanging-^bird’s-ncst from the trees ” frowning down 
the awful abysm}” (so expressed in the regulation), as a qualification 
for membership. Thenceforward to the present time it has been a place 
of fashionable resort during the summer solstice, and the pine woods, in 
which the hotel stands, being impervious ti> the sun, it is prescribed by 
oculists for gentlemen and ladies with weak eyes. If luxury, of 
corn-cutters had penetrated to the United States, it might be preSbribei^ 
for tender feet as well — the soft floor of pine-tassels spread under the ' 
grassless woods, being considered an improvement upon Turkey carpets 
and greensward. • * 

Trenton Falls is rather a misnomer.* I scarcely know what you would 
call it, but the wander of nature which bears the name is^a tremendous 
torrent, whose bed, for several miles, is sunk fathoms deep into the 
earth — a roaring and dashing stream, so^f ^jlfelow the surface of the 
forest in which it is lost, that you woiimtmnk, as you come suddenly 
upon the edge of its long precipice, that it* was a river in some inner 
world, (coiltd within ours, as we in the outer circle of the firmament), 
and laid open by some titanic throe that l^d cracked clear asunder the 
crust of this ” shallow earth.” The idea is rather as^ted if you hap- 
l>en to see below you, on its abysmal shore, a party m adventurous tra- 
vellers ; for, at that vast depth, and in contrast w^h the gigantic trees 
and rocks, the same nuifiiber ofiwell-dhaped pismires, dressed in the last 
fashions, and philandering upon your parlour floor, would be about of 
their apparent size and tlistinctness. . •• 

They showed if# it^Eleusis the well by which Proserpine ascends to 
the regions of day on her annual visitsto the plains of Thessaly — but 
with the genius loci at my elbov^in^lie shape oT a Gireek girl as lovely 
as Phryn?, my memory reverted to the hared axle of the earth in tlie bed 
of this Ameri^n river, and I persuaded (looking the while at the 
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gpl^ sequins on the Phidian ^mhead of my Katinka) that 
sunpositig Hades in the centre of tha aa;^h, you are' nearer to itj)y ^ome 
fathoms at Trenton. I confess I have had, nty first desi^ht into/ 
^bose depths^ an uncomfortable doubt of the solidify of the globe — ^how 
the deuce if can hold together with^ si^h 'a crack m its bottom ! 

It was a’ night to play Endymion, or do any Tfi|fi-f(folery that could 
be laid to the charge ^ mhnipresent and radiant 

atmosphere of mobnl|pt never* sp^nkled the wilderness with silver. It 
was a night in which to wish it might never be day again^ — a night to 
be enamoured of the starsi and bidOoft bless them like human creatures 
on their bright jouSney, — a night to love in, to dissolve in, — ^to do every 
thing but what nigiR; is made for, — sleep ! Oh Heaven ! when I think 
how precious k 1^ in 8Uch*inoments,-i^hd^ the aroma, — the celestial 
bloom and flower of the soul, — ^the yearning and fast-perishing en- 
thusiasm of jouth waste themselves in the ^sou^lide of such nights on 
the senseless and unanswering air, — ^when I wander alone, unloving and 
unloved, beneath influences that could inspire roe with the elevation of a 
seraph, were I dt the ear of a human creature that cou^summon forth 
and measure my limitless capacity of devotion, — ^when Blink this, and 
feel this, and so waste my existence in vain yearnings, I coi.ld ex- 
tinguish the divine spark within me like a lamp on an imvisited shrine, 
andTthank fieaven for an Assimilation to the animals I walk among ! 
And that is the substance of a speech I made to Jol^as a sequitur of a 
well-meant remark of his own, that “ it was a pity Edith Linsey was 
not there.*^/^ He took the clause about the ‘‘animals’* to himself, and I 
made an apology for the same a year after, when he took occasion to 
mention it on his death-bed! We somethnes give our. friends, quite 
innocently, such terrible knocks in our rhapsodies ! 

Most people talk of the sublimity of Trenton, but I have haunted it 
by the week together for its mere loveliness. The river, in the heart of 
^at fek'rful chasm, is- the most varied and beautiful assemblage of the 
thousand forms and shapes of nmning water that 1 know in the w^orld. 
The soil and the deep- striking roots of the forest terminate far above 
you, looking Hke a black rim mi tlie enclosing precipices ; the bed of 
the river and its sky-sustainingwalls are of solid rock, and, with the 
tremendous di?scent of the stream, — forming for miles one continuous 
succession of fells and ^pids, — the channel is worn into curves and 
cavities which throw tB^tar ^waters into forms of inconceivable 
brilliancy and variety. It is^a^rt of half twilight below, with here and 
there a long beam of sunshine reaching down to kiss the lip of an eddy 
i>r form a rainbow over a fall, and the reverberating ahcl changing 
echoes,— 

** Iiike aKring of bells whose sound the wind still alters,” 
maintain a constant and most soothing music, varying at every step 
with the varying phase of the current. Cascades of from twenty to 
thirty feet, over which the river fees with a single and hurrying leap, 
(not a drop missing from the glassy and bending sheet,) occur fre- 
quently as 'you ascend ; and it ds froiii these that Ihe place takes its 
name. But the Falls, though bcautj^ul, are onfy ^culiar from the 
dazzling and unequalled tiapi^y with which the waters come to the 
leap. If it were not for the leal •^hict drops w^avering dow'ii into the 
abysm from trees apparently painted on the sky, and which is caught 
away by the flashing current as if the lig*htning bad suddenly crossed it. 
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youf^ovXd think the ph^ne the etdifaet Heavens a flying eluent as 

soon. The spot in'tlbat g&lf of beauty that ! b^t a 

smooth descent of sciUie -hunzted yards, where the river 
lindivi^d volume skims ofer a plane as polished as a table of sca^^ls^; 
looking, in its invisible speed, hke one mirror of gleaming but motiohlei^ 
crystal. Just above, there is a eudden turn in the glen winch sends ihh 
water like a' catapult gainst the ppposite^stt^ of Uie rock, and, in the 
action of years^ it has worn out a cavem'of unknown depth, into which 
the whole mass of the river pldnges with the abatidonmeht of a ftymg 
fiend into Hell, ^ and, re-appearingi^like the angel that has pursued, him, 
glides swiftly but with diviiie*serenily on its way. am indebted for 
that last figure to Job, who travelled with a Milton In his pocket, and 
had a natural redolence of ‘‘Paradhre Lost in hislonversatioh.) 

Much as I detest water in small quantifl^ (to drink) I have a hydro- 
mania in the way of lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. It is, by much, the 
belle in the family of the Elements. • Earth is nev^ tolerable unless 
disguised in green. Air is so thin as only to abe visible when she 
borrows drapery of Water ; and Fire is so stariggly bMht as to be 
unpleasant to eyesight ; but Water ! soft, pure, grmful Water ! 
there is no shape into which you can throw hey that she does not seem 
lovelief than before. She can borrow nothing of her sisters. Earth 
has no jewels in her lap so brilliant as her own spray^pearls and 
emeralds Fire h|s no rubies like what she steals from the sunset*; — 
Air has no robes, like the grace of her fine-woven and ever-changing 
"drapery of silver. A health (in wine 1) to Water I 

W]|p is there that did not love some stream in his youth ? Who is 
there in whose vision of the past there does not sparkle up, from every 
]>icture of childhood, a spring or a rivulet woven tlirough the darkened 
and torn woof of first affections like a thread of unchanged silver? 
How do you interpret the instinctive yefhning with which you search 
for the river-side or the fountain in every scene of nature, — the clinging 
unaware to the river’s course when a truant in the fields in Junf,-rrthe 
dull void you find in every landscape of which it is not the ornament 
and the centre ? For myself I hojjd with the Greek : — ** Water .is the 
first principle of all things: we were made from it and we shall be 
resolved into it*.” • 

IV. 

The awkward thing in all story-telling is^nsition. Invention ^ 
do not need if you have experience ; is stranger than ficti^ 

A bcgiiiiiii^ in these days of startling abhiptness is as simple as open 
your moutn ; and when you have once begun you can end wdienever 
you like, and leave the sequel to the rider’s imagination; but the 
hinges of a story, — the turning gracefully back from a digression (it is 
easy to turn into one),— ris the pas qui coule. Mjp^ucation on. that 
point was neglected. 

It was, as I said before, ^ mooiriight ^ight, lind Job and myself 
having, like Sir Fabian, “ no mind to sleep,” followed the fashion and 
the rest of the company at the i^in, an4 strolled down to seSithe Falls by 
moonlight. I ha^^!|>een there befiH*e, and I took Job straight to the spot 
in the bed of thil^riyer which fhavc (ksscribed abov|^,aft:my favourite, 

The Ionic philoApliy, supported by Thales^ 
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ikjidji albr watching it for a few minutely we tum^ back to a dark d«|t 
in iho votJc which afforded a rude seat, and aat. musing in silence. ' 

Several parties had strolled p^st without seeing us in out re^ps, 
when two female figures, with thek arms around each other’s waists^ 
saimtered slowly around the jutting rock below, apd approached us, 
eagerly enga|^ed in conversation. They came on to the very edge of the 
shadow which enveloped and turned to look hack at the scene. As 
the head nearest me was rdised to the light, 1 started half to my feet 5 
it was Edith ! In the same instant her voice of music broke on my 
ear, and an irresistible impulse to listen unobserved drew me down 
again upon my seat, and Job, w^ith a Similar iiistk\ct, laid his hand on 
my arm. ® 

“It was his favcmrite spot !’* said Edith. (We had been at Trenton 
together years befejce.) “ h frtood here with him, and I vrish he stood 
here now that I might tell him what my hand hesitates to write.” 

“ Poor Philip !” said her compsKiion, whc^ hf? the voice I recognised 
as the youngest Si the Flemings, “ I cannot conceive how you can 
resolve so coldly to break his heart.” 

I felt a -dagger * entering my bosom, but still I listened. Edith 
went on. 

“ Why, I will tell you, my dear little innocent. I loved ’Philip 
Slingsby when I thought I was going to die. It was then a fitting 
attaR:,hment*Tor 1 never thought to need of the goods of this w orld more 
than a sick chamber and a nurse; and Phil, was kind-hearted and 
devoted to me, and I lived at home. But, with returned health, a 
thousand ambitious desires have sprung up iu my heart, and find 
myself admired by whom I will, and every day growing more selfish 
and less poetical, Philip is poor, and love in a cottage, though very 
wxll for you if you like it, would never do for me. I should like him 
very well for a friend, for he iaf- gentlemanlike and devoted, but, with my 
idea^^, I should only make him miserable, and so — I think I had better 
put him out of misery at once—don’t you think ?” 

A lialf-smothered groan of anguish escaped my lips ; but it w as lost 
iu the roar of the waters, and Iklith’s voice, as she walked on, lessened 
and became inaudible to my ear. As her figure w'as lost in the shadow 
of the rocks beyond, I threw myself on the bosom of my friend, and 
wept in the unutterable agony of a crushed heart. I know not how that 
niglit w^as spent, but I awoke at noon of the next day, in my bed, with 
J#’ 8 hand clasped tende faLing v own. 

V" V. 

1 kept my tryst. I was to‘ meet Edith Linsey at Saratoga in July, — 
the last month of the probation by which I had won a right to lier love. 
I had not spoken to her, or written, or seen her,, (save, unknown to her, 
in the moment I have described) in the three long years to wdiich my 
constancy was d^uted. J had gained the usual meed of industry in 
my profession, and w^s admitted to its practice. . I was on the threshold 
of manhood; and she had^promfied, neforc Heaven, here to give me 
heart and hand. 

I had parted from her at twelve on that night three years, and, as the 
clock struck, I stood again by her si<J.e in the crowded ball-room of 
Saratoga. \ , • 

“ Good God ! Mr. Slihgsby !” sUte e:^Jaimed as I put out my hand. 
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V* Am I Ro changed that you do not know me, Miss Linscy I aaked, 
as she still Ipojjjted #ith a wondering gaze into my* face, my 

^ liaftd, howcv^, wHh rfeal^warmth, and evidently under the contra^ for 
the moment, of <^e feelings with which we had parted j 

Changed, indeed ! Why, you have studied yourpeif Jto a skeleton ! 
My dear Philip, you are ill 

I was, — ^but it was only for a moment. I asked her hand for a waltz, 
and never before or since came wit and laughter so freely to my Up. I 
was collected, but, at the same time, I was the gayest of the gay ; and 
when everybody had congratulated me, iir her hearing, on the school to 
which I had put my wits in my long apprenticeship to the law, I retired 
to the gallery looking down upon the garden, and^ cooled my brow and 
rallied my sinking lieart. 

The candles were burning low, and the ball was* nearly over, when I 
entered the room again, and requested Editli to take a turn with me on 
the colonnade. She^t Snee assented, and I couhi feel by her arm in 
niine, and see by the fixed expression on her lip, fhat she did so witli the 
intention of revealing to me what* she little thought I could .so well 
anticipate. 

“ My probation is over,” I said, breaking the silence which she seemed 
willing to prolong, and which had lasted till we had twice measured the 
long colonnade. ^ 

It was threeHyears ago to-night, I t^ink, since we parted.*^ She 
spoke in an absent and careless tone, as if trying to work out another 
more prominent tliought in her mind. 

“ Do you find me changed?” I asked. 

“ Yes — oh, yes ! very !'* 

“ But I am more changed than I seem, dear Edith I” 

She turned to me as if to ask me to explain myself. 

“ Will you listen to me while I tell you how 
What can you mean ? Certainly.” ^ • 

“ Then listen, for I fear I can scarce bring myself to repeat what I 
am going to say. When I first learned to love you, and when I pro- 
mised to love you for life, you wore thought to be dying, and 1 was a 
boy, T did not count on the future^ for I despaired of your living to 
share it with me, and, if I had done so, I was still a child and knew 
nothing of the world. I have since grown more ambitious, and, I may 
as well say at once, more selfish and lesjf poetical. You will easily 
divine my drift. You are poor, and ^^fAji/myself, as you have seen to- 
night, in a position wdiicli will cnabki me to marry more to my 
advantage ; and, with these views, I am sure 1 should only make you 
miserable by fulfilling my contract with you, and you will agree with 
me that I consult ohr mutual happidess by this coarse — don’t you 
think?” 

At this instant I gave a signal to Jobj who approached and made 
some sensible remarks about the^a^eaftitr ; antk, after another tnni or 
two, I released Miss Linsey’s arm, and, cautioiiing her against the 
night air, left her to finish Imr promenade and swallow^ her own pro- 
jected speech mine, and went to bed, 

And so ended my first love* JSlingsby. 
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WORDSWORTH’S NEW fOEMS. 

A i^ATS celebrated critic used to say tbaltbe three greatest egotists he 
knew, of, that is, tlie three writers who felt their own being most power- 
fully and exclusively, were Rousseau, Wordsworth, and Benvenuto Cellini. 
He would defy the world, in Swift’s fashion, to ftimish out a fourth. 

There is unquestionably great truth in this ; but the men must be 
taken with a very wi^e distinction. The genius of all of them we cer- 
tainly most sincerely believe to have been the result of their tempera- 
ment — an intensificSition of themselves. The interest they create is 
tliat of their own feelings ; thc^sentiment with which they inform their 
writings is bom of® a thousand personal recollections; every object 
standing ou^upon the page, stands put there with the very being of the 
writer wound, as it wore, around it. But ther# is & wide distinction not- 
withstanding. It wouTd scarcely be pertinent here, with our present 
purpose, to examine it3 details with reference to the three writers. The 
singular character of the memoirs of the Italian wc shall, indeed, take 
some other opportunity of examining ; but we may say a few words., not 
inaptly, 'on the different development of egotism in Rousseau and in 
Word&wqrth. •» ^ . 

Tlie egotism of Rousseau is of that exaggerated t.ature which the 
night cannot calm nor the day cheer. The incidents of his life, having 
fixed themselves upon his heart with the inveteracy of passion, prey 
there continually. Nature is moulded to their will, and to their pur- 
poses every aspect of nature is exaggerated to contribute. This is not 
Wordsworth’s way. His Jjersonal feelings, intense as they are, are 
moulded to the sweet will of Nature, are calmed by her sway, are cheered 
by lier influence ; it is in her eye that he analyses his feelings and con- 
tempMtas his powers — it is through her mirror he reflects his favourite 
thoughts, and from the height of her sublimity rebukes the frailties of 
worldly aspiring, and inculcates the knowledge which leads to love. His 
egotism has other than personal objecCs.f* His life has not been a life of 
incident, but of contemplation — hig thoughts, therefore, have no retro- 
spective passion to sway them to the mood of what it likes or loathes.** 
When Rousseau is arrested by the periwinkle in his path, and cries out 
with startling fondness, Voila de la jtervenche f we are carried 
back to a dream of love, ofxWW^n, and of hope quite gone, and have 
visions of youth and Madame de' Warens. When Wordsworth recog- 
nises the sparkling eye of the daisy, it is only some contemphtlive feel- 
ing at tha^ instant passing through his own mind, which makes the 
daisy to him for the moment thfe most beautiful Oi flowers, and enriches 
him with thoughtsViiat lie too deep for tears. The object with both, 
the reader will remark, derives not its interest from itself, but from the 
power of association— ^from tba^ w2^ich c^nnectlb.it with a thousand 
personal feelings, which makes it for the time a link in the chain of the 
personal thought, a fibre of the heart, of the observer. The periwinkle 
is not admired for its own sake, nor is tnc daisy. Neither Rousseau 
nor Wordsworthynresent their flower as £ thing to be immediately ad- 
mired ; both oiBj|em hav^ the antipjjthy ^to immediate efiect ; and the 
repugnance to pSbe that before the r^def which tdls for itself without 
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^hdiinterveation of the poet But how wide, nevertheless^ Ih^dislinction 
is between them, we have endeavoured to show. • ^ ^ 

We have said nothing in these remarks on the egotiiiin of Wordsi^F^k 
^ which detracts from his wonderful genius. We love, for ouir own pfttts, . 
to view the aspects of nature thresh such feelings as •those oF^^ V 
great poet, which belong, as we believe, to the highest and noblest attri^ 
butes of humanity. Wherever there is a display of natural beauty, ‘ 
sublimity, or grandeur, we feel that there Wordsworth has a right IS be. 
We would have him with us — ^at once a fellow-worshipper and a Supe- 
rior being, whose more intimata communion witl^ the glorks bete 
which we are prostrate — ^realizing the immortal coinparison of Moses 
and Elias in the Transfiguration — only adds to«the simplicity of his , 
zeal and the humility of his devotion.” P*^®® 

“ Bare trees and mountains bare *, 

And ffrass in the green fields,'* 

alone ? We would have Wordsworth with us. tke commonest as 

the loftiest things, his companionship is grateful and approprialtl. With- 
out that, the cuckooes cry might salute our ear in^ain, and in vain the 
linnet’s nest arrest our eye ! Without him, a grey cloak seen in the dis^ 
tance on the lonely moor would have no meaning, nor the lichens on 
the rock a life, nor a withered thorn he pressed down, as now, with 
thoughts of sublimity and pathos! Th# egotism of Wfirdswottli is 
noble und elevating to nature, “ linking to her fair works the human 
soul,” and considering everything, both in nature and in humanity, a 
portion alone of the va^t chain which comprehends the universe. When 
the struggles of the one are over, still he carries into death the memory 
of their living associations with the other, and 

" Nature's pleasant robe of green. 

Humanity's appointed sliroui, enwraps 

Their monuments and their memory ! * * 

Egotism here is nothing more than an intense activity given to one 
faculty for the nobler development of others. Let us always remember, 
too, the subjects to which Wordswprth has generally devoted himself. 
They are such as would have ^een passed, perhaps, uifnoticed but 
for him — but for the liglu of sentinfent and thought he fumialics to 
their view from the recesses of hip own mind. It is out of the very 
simplicity and apparent insignificance of auiatural object that his 
noblest illustrations have been drawn, ins noblest lessons^taught. 
Are we nut in this the clear gainers ? LJ^doubtedly we ardl Nothing 
^is lost intlje want of the ordinary accidents and accessaries of grandeur. 
Reality is exalted far above them. The simplest of thoughts becomes 
sublime. In that we rei^ognize the glory of the Epic. In that a wh<fle 
world may lie shadowed — r*?"' 

“ Exchange the shepherd’s frock of native grey 
' For robes yith regal purale rih£^d i convert 
The crook into a sceptre; give the pomp 
Of circumstance, and here the tragic Muse 
Shall find apt subjects for her highest art. 

Amid the groves, TOneath the shadowy hills 
The generations arj prepared ; the pangs, 

The internal pangs^are jeady ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’mfflictod will 
Struggling in vai^ vrith ruthless destiny !'* 
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lij ofiie f>oki| ht view, notwidislkndiifig, we are ready to admit iSiat^ 
WordawortVs ej^tism stands in the way of truth, and intercepts its 
genuineness of i^our. We think, fdt instan/ce, that Crabbers pictures/ 
of homdy Hfe are infinitely more ttrue. If Wordsworth draws you a 
beggar^ it is a.*b^gar of his own-^f h sailor, if a schoolmaster, he does it 
in the like fashion. He particularizes, but only to draw some general 
conclusion. 

“ From their gi*oss matter he abstracts their forms, 

And draws a kind of quintessence from things/’ 

He presents separate lineaments tor*you, as representations, not so 
properly of distinct individual character, as of the medium through 
which, for the momfent, he desires to convey to you the current of his 
thought. And tls^n that thCught, perhaps, nothing can be deeper, 
nothing more original, nothing more true, nothing grander or more beau- 
tiful ; — but it takes the place of the character on ;fvhich it is induced, and 
we find ourselves fSuvliar, after reading the poem, not with the proper 
qualities Wnd peculiar natures of the persons it refers to, but with some 
new section of Mr.*Wordswortli*s philosophy, educed from a subtle 
inquisition into the relative natures of the vagrant, or the beggar, or the 
schoolmaster,^ or whomever we had been led to hope acquaintance with. 
We are quite aware that we must deny to Wordsworth that noble title of 
a philosopher as well as poet/ which he so richly merits — before we hesi- 
tate to concede that in all this there is deep instruction. We do not 
question that ; hut we say that it proves a want in the poetry of Words* 
worth, as poetry. We wish at times to go into the company of the rus- 
tic, the unfortunate, or the poor, as a companion. We wish to have 
nothing to do with philosophy or morality. Wc wish only to see the life 
to which we have been unaccustomed, without the restraint which w^ould 
be forced upon it by its consciousness of our presence. This w e cannot 
find the poetry of Wordsworth. We recollect reading with surprise 
some tilne ago, in an excellent pajjer upon this great poet, that imme- 
diately before the first publication of the Lyrical Ballads,” Coleridge 
waited on an eminent bookselling hguse to ask whether, in the opinion 
of the partners, a series of poems ** in the manner of Teniers’ paintings” 
was likely to attract popular notice and favour. W e wonder what the 
gentlemen said ; hut we wonder far more what coiild have induced Cole- 
ridge to commit such a Wuiider. Teniers is literal, if ever the literal 
existed. Teniers never a^inpt^, to carry you beyond his scene. Words- 
worth’s only motive for introdjurcing it to you is, on the contrary, to carry 
you beyond it. It is very tnie that familiar characters and in^iidenls are 
handled by both, but there the likeness ends. One set of them eat, and 
drink, and laugh, and play, aiid enjoy themselves — the other illustrate 
the philosophy oi^eneral human nature. 

Since writing this, we have turtied with some misgivings to passages 
of “ Peter Bell.” They ar^ vcry^.masterly indeed, and may, in one or 
two respects, detract from what wfe have written; but not materially. 
And this poem, it will he recollected, stands in some points quite alone 
among Wordsworth’s writings. The fif'st portrait of Peter Bell himself 
is masterly and powerful in the highest degree. As a description, it is 
unquestionably finer anjl more firue-thouglited than anything in Crabbe ; 
and it is only just, therefore, after vuiat we have said, to refer the 
reader to it. Still it is not a picture whiph Teniers could have painted. 
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is nothing p^rhapd 86 finO as that sketch in^ha C3#ll^rtp- 
tion in the volume which now .lies on out table i but it is fufl of b^iittes 
of* its own — of perfect oviginality — of hcaiftfelt sentiment — of inntiit^j, 
sweet and touching thoughts — and of grave, yet cheerful^ wisdom. \ ;; -Tj 
Wordsworth is constant to his creed. With hip old proud huthflityi 
he calls himself, in cne of his neW sonnets, addressed to the laurels of 
Rydal Mount — 

** A poet of your own, 

One who ne’er ventured lor a Dtelphie crown 
To sue the God ; but, 'haunting your gre^ shade 
All seasons through, is humbly pleased t(f braid ^ 

Ground-flowers, beneath your guardianship self-sown.’* 

He is not yet disposed to recognise anything loftier than human hope, 
or anything deejJJfer than the human Jieart i and still would he keep both 
in gentle and divine hffnndhy, by associating them wth the ever-constant 
and beautiful face of nature. ' .. ^ 

The subjects in the volume are very variouii, and not one of them (for 
we will dot go out of our way to remark on a few political allusions which 
with better taste might have been spared) offensive. There is not a 
single idiot boy, or a mad mother, or an ague visitation, or a Goody 
Blake, or a Harry Gill, or anything that (pight be more jitting«an the 
hands of the belljuan. He avoids, in fact, the extreme point of his 
excellent and noble theory — a point to which we firmly believe he would 
never have clung at all except in sheer opposition to the ignorance* the 
pertness, and the assumptions of criticism. We have a vast number of 
sonnets in the volume, all of them w'rittcn w'ith that wonderful ease, 
variety of pause and cadence, gi’accfulness and freedom, in which, with 
reference to that character of coinpositioi^ Wordsworth is clearly beyond 
all rivalry. His command over the sonnet is only a very little short of 
the miraculous. Under his influence, its “ humble plot of gf&nd’* 
1>ecomcs a rich and endless garden of beauty. Into the fourteen lines 
which hem it in, he crams as much thought and feeling, sustaining 
them in the most high-raised and prophetic tone, as would serve to set 
up a dozen ordinary poems. This is, again on his old principle. He 
chooses to have his materiel a foil to his invention, and to owe nothing 
but to himself. The paraphernalia of poetry, its old classical assump- 
tions, he disregards, if he does not despisfl. He concentrates his 
power upon the humble sonnet, and forces it to his will. He has made 
it the veliicle of conveying grander aspbrings than we have had since 
Milton, atid of more incomparable reasonings in verse than we have had 
since the days of Drydeii. Old acquaintances, too, in a new form, will 
greet the admirers of ilfbpoet in his new volume. Yarrow is revisited — 
the daisy welcomes us again as an old^ompanion — a lonely and de- 
serted rock the glow-worms hang tfimr lamps, and one coy primrose 
blooms — 

A lasting link in Nature’s chain. 

From nigh^t heaven let down ! 

— still, as of old, are we made the delighted students of nature, and in 
the midst of her sublimest grandeurs ve taught to bend down to her 
simplest voices, and to attune all to the “ still sad music of hu- 

manity.” He has his reward^ Readers for ages are destined to listen. 
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New Poems. 

as we are liatening now, to iliis pwt, who has “ made us hdrs of suah 
pure delighCfor / Here.is 

The linnet’s warble sinking towards a close ;** 
and the heedless thrush, as shrill as ev6r» caring not ; and the night- 
ingale haunts us with her voice ; and the owl is here 

• ** Bi^vCred in a roofless tower. 

Rising from what may once have been a lady’s bower ; 

Or spied where he sits moping ip his mew : , 

At the dim centre of a churchyard yew ;** 
our old friend the cuckoo visits again, bringing back, as of old, to the 
poet visions of early time ; the wren’s nest C another old acquaintance) 
strikes him here with^new wonder and delight wh^he finds that its little 
builder, “ mistrusting her evasive skill,” had consulted with a primrose — 

' “ The primro^ W a veil had spread 
The largest of her upright leaves ; 

And thus, for purposes beni|e<n, r 
^'Simple flower deceives/’" 

i--Nor must we forget tQ.'Welcome that pensive warbler, robin, or fail, 
with the poet, to mark ^ 

“ His heaving breast. 

Whose tiny sinking and faint swell 
Betray the elf that loves to dwell 
^ In robin's bpsom, as a chosen celL” 

In one word, we have in this new volume, from the ]^n of our greatest 
poet, all the original and most delightful characteristics of his genius. 

We should mention, also, that there are one or two pieces in the 
volume which some will think a dereliction from his first principles ; 
just as, in former volumes, Laodamia and others startled the readers of 
the ** Lyrical Ballads,” who found themselves, with the freshness of 
green fields and English homesteads upon' them, suddenly gazing with 
rapt^we aii4 admiration on the appearance of a fragment from the 
grandSrt sculptures of antiquity. The “ Egyptian Maid,” or the “ Ro- 
mance of the Water Lily,” for instance, is an exquisite piece qf old 
Fancy, conceived and executed in a brilliant way, and enriched equally 
with deep feeling and splendid descripiion. 

We congratulate all lovers of true poetry on the appearance of this hook. 
We respectfully congratulate the poet. We admired him with a fervent 
admiration, at a time when his admirers were more few than now. Now 
he has won his way to the highest seat, and sits there sole and undisturbed. 
Ignorance or malice cannot assail him further. The glad success has 
followed the high endeavour. Still ” strenuous for the bright reward,” . 
— it is in his possession at last. The long^de^hless shout of Fame is 
in his living ears ! No— not the shout of Faine^. Say, rather, the deep, 
distant, and murmuring sound which the stream of high and glorious 
thoughts, carried'Mown to futqge ages, makes as it flows ! May the 
music of that sound ^ever deseitnim till he goes to the realization of 
the wish of his early and hohourab^ ambition, ^ready not unfulfilled ! 

** Blessings be with them and etemid praise, 

*The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in deathless lays. 

Oh, might be number'd among theirs, 

Then glad ly would I mortal days !” 



GILBERT GURNEY. 

Chaptek vn. 

TtJRN we from this melancholy passage in my life — suflfcje it to say, 
that I have never passed through Teddington since the event with 
which the last portion of my inenioranda concluded. Perhaps I need not 
add, that I equally avoided Miss Crab, who, (for the reader’s satisfaction 
I perhaps might mention it,) in about a year after my mother’s death, 
married one of the neighbouring {ipothecaries, who, she wrote me word 
to say, made her a very kind and comfortable husb|nd. He had two 
daughters by a former wife — a blonde and a brunett^; Kitty, a tigress — 
Jenny, a lamb ; the one a black dose — th^ other a mild emulsion. How 
they made it out with their acidulated motlfer-in-lawi*! never troubled 
my head to inquire ; with the death of my exemplary parent my care and 
consideration about tlie«Crafos and their connexions 4pparted. 

I wrote of course to my brother Cuthbert, at •Calcutta, giving him 
information of the event that had occurred, and I stook counsel of my 
worthy friend, the Justice of Peace. But taking counsel and taking 
physic are different things — his worship prescribed what I could not 
swallo’^, and therefore, although I took his advice earwise, I did not 
act upon it. He suggested my immediate departure for India, hinder 
to avail myself of tiie advantages which the great success of my nearest 
relative would secure me, and oflPered to introduce me to a Captain 
Pillaii, or some such person, whose twelve hundred ton ship was a float- 
ing London Tavern, with cows in the launch, salad in the windows, 
fresh rolls three times a week, and champagne on Thursdays and Sun- 
days — but what were these to me ? I was in full possession of four 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds, nineteqp shillings, and eleven pence 
per annum, besides the interest of four thousand pounds three per cent, 
consols. Wliy should I send myself out in a huge packing-case, tirtook 
for a fortune which I should not be able to realize until my powers of 
enjoying it were gone ? Pale nankeens, with bilious-looking silk stock- 
ings, cotton shirts, and calico waistcoats, were to my eyes objects quite 
familiar in the north-western regions qf the metropolis. Why should 
I waste my youtli and manhood in Qui-hi-ing one half the day, and 
salaaming the other, with the glass at ninety-five in the shade, until I, 
at fifty, should look as if I were on the shady side of ninety-five? — No. 
With my pretensions arid accomplishments — for, like Daly, 1 did a littl^ 
of everything — nothing sp well as he — b<it still — I thought I might 
%iake my >oay, and even achieve the great object of my ambition, Emma 
Haines, whose twenty thousand pounds would come in, remarkably well. 

Emma was the point hi which all my fiopes and wislies centered, so 
soon as I had recovered from the shock, which, especially under its pe- 
culiar circumstances, my mother^ death had occasioned. The heart, 
robbed of what it has h^n cordially ^d wafmly attached to, naturally 
yearns for some new object to claim and engross its affections. I cer- 
tainly was devotedly fond of ]^mma ; — she was so graceful — so lady- 
like — so gentle — so mild — ^there was a meekness in her eye while the 
mind was reposing, which lighttd into^ brightness and brilliancy the 
moment her feelings were excited, or Jier geniusnoused ; — she pla}'ec| — 
she sang — she drew — she talked*^in short, she was a most bewitching 
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person'; and there was a swan^like swimniingness about her air and 
gait — a Mrt of^sylphy something . t^t riveted the attention ^and 
charmed the li^art. I do beliey^ at 6rst she encouraged my advances 
out of pure good nature. She was older than I <wa8 ; or rather, pei\ 
haps^ I should say, about my own age | but as ^ girl of seventeen is a 
womnu, when a map pf seventeen is a hpy, she saw how •much I loved 
heT» before I was myself pouscious of itt 

Her mother had certainly-rincautious, I b®liave, tlirough kindness— 
cncom-aged my acquaintance ; and I used to he cpnsjiftntly at their house : 
— mother knew nothing, of themi but ipy young theatrical fyiend in 
Lincoln's Inn had<carricd me tbeve, and so t wmt on, like a.iilly moth, 
buzzing about tbe^vestal dame, ib^til at last my w|ngs were thoroughly 
scorched ; and thei¥, as I told Daly on that hoiTible nights 1 avowed 
my feelings and r^ectod | , not hy Emma Iwerself, hpt by her mo- 
theri who, having written me a lettei’ which woi^ have driven a etoic 
mad, set off for South Wales, where, as the reader already knows, my 
lovely girl was imfiiwred, as I fancied, against her will, at the period of 
my mother’s decea^. * , 

I have already expressed my feelmgs with respect to Daly, whose ac- 
quaintance I had so strangely made ; and certainly for some time niy sen- 
sitive regrets as to the employment of that evening, which I have felt it 
my duty to record at length, operated as a preventive to our future as^ 
Bociation ; however, as the months Wore on, I naturally; and perhaps justly, 
argued, that although the things we did, and thp course we tof*k that 
evening, were, seriously and morally speaking, indefensible , stfll, what- 
ever might, be the blame du® to my companion for introducing me to 
such scenes, the melancholy fact of my mother’s sudden attack and 
death could not be adduced in aggravation of his faults — ^like myself, 
he was, of course, ignorant of the crisis of her fate ; and, therefore, 
although pow^erfully connected in my imagination in the outset, as those 
sadsifcumstances wxre, I began to dismiss from my mind the combina- 
tion which had made me so incalculably miserable at first, and in pro- 
portion as this needless horror was dissipated I began to ea^onerate my 
iriepd, and even sepk his society ; jT^r having — ^and I w^as cunscious of 
that — confided to him the history of my Emma, I was most anxious, now 
that 1 felt more than ever the necessity of having something to love and 
esteem, to cocisult him uppu the plan best to be ad^m^ed to carry my 
wishes into execution. i 

I was quite delighted with his frankue^a, his friendship, and his zeal ; 
he told me what I believed, cbdcause t wished it true, that it was impos- 
sible to doubt, after what I had described to him* that Emipa^s^ devotea 
to me — that luy expectation that she would write tome was extravagant, 
that girls were extremely av(Jrse from correspoading ; %at, because they 
properly considered such clandestine communicatknui indelicate and 
^undutiful; and secondly, because very young men are apt to be vain of 
female confidence, find perhopa oUto® unguarded moment might be 
induced to boast, or eyen to show the letters of their kind-hearted mis- 
tresses. Daly was Viglft. Emma was nuitc well enough awaye of the 
ways of the world pot to tyust a jpddy, ffioughtless felk^w such as I then 
was with letters ; but, nevertheless, ^she might be prevailed upon to 
grant me ap interview, if* I weV JtP and by some means-^not 

literary— solicited it. C . 

** Action;^ my dear friend,*^ said Daly,o*^ aeriqn ia, thing » yow may 
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sigh and sweat away fbiiar aidci of foolteap^most appropriate 

ana what then? ***>yoi)i^lieTa dona Bothlttg but record sentiment# ^Moh 

the nircUTUstances of a few yeara may entirely alter, and pledgil^ 

«i6elf to a'conatancy Which wnta may hpy* and even overthrow. ]ffe 
put yourself into the waii-coach^-HS^^ for Tenby-?— hide yourself xtf^2 
find out her house— r-walk under her window, and whistle some favourife 
air ; if she loves, she vsilt instantly reeogniae it^Mshe will be delighted 
to nnd you so active and ueidou# ; and, ten to one, i# her respectable 
parent can be by any means disp(»ed of, the next evening will find 
you strolling by moonligbt-»-if there should be a moon— or in the dark, 
if there should not— dthct along the bgM?b or on the*cl^, breathing «mt 
all those ddicious protestations upon which hnxB live, * as larks on 
leeks.’ ” 

** Out !” said I, indignantly^** do you Shppose thdk it would be pos- 
sible for Emma to * come out,* as you call it, * to take a walk Why, 
she is watched and guasdedias if s^ ^ere * one chr^lite f her mother 
would as soon die as hear of her ‘ taking a walk * ttymoonlight.** 

** Never mind,” said Daly, ** faintheart you knowt&c*— where there’s 
a will there’s a way ; and if you choosd to fellow my advice, * I’ll back 
the caster in.* ** 

The deuce take that phrase,** said L; ” noh^no; Miss Haines Is 
not to be so proceeded with ; and yet I ad^it I think a visit toIEcnl^ 
would be advisable#because I might plead with her mother.** 

Plead !— no,” said Daly—” practice before preaching any day. All 
I can say is, if you are in need of an ally— if you want an asristant — a 
Leporello in short, I am your man. My whole delight is doing good. 

1 have no object but to serve my friends ; end, if you think that 1 can 
he of the least use in securing you Miss Emma Haines and her twenty 
thousand pounds, you have only to say, * paly do *— and Daly will.” 

It was impossible for me not to feel grateful for this kindly burst of 
feeling, and the offer which my companion made; and I confidfs it 
affected me more powerfully, because during the timt^ at which my grief 
completely unmanned me, atid absorbed all my faculties, he was, when- 
ever he could obtain admittance to>n«e,the most sympathising of human 
beings. He regretted, in such an amiaj)le manner, the absurdity of his 
self-introduction to the cottoge, bM spoke of my moUier’s manners and 
conversation in such terms of admiration and esteem, that I felt con- 
vinced, whatever might be his eccentricities, hi^heart was in the right 
place ; and having, established this opinitpi in iny mind, 1 resolved to 
mist him with the management of my Tenby scheme, for the success of 
'which he hhnself appeared most unaffectedly anxious. 

The conversations of my enthusiastic friend had very considerably 
elevated my hopes. He Extracted from me every particular of Emma’s 
person anti character ; the one, after my rej)ort, he pronounced angelic, 
and the other perfect ; but I must say, in the mldst^of his warmtii and 
energy, and in the full ilbw of ^alted^enthfients, he did come out, as 
the iieople say, with something that astonished me.|| 

Are you sure now, Gurney ,*% said he, ” that she hm tilts money ? 
because we hear^of foiliunes, and of hundred|i of thousands of pounds, 
and so much a year, and such aii^ such #stati^, and West Indian pro- 
perty, and Irish property, and all ihe«rest of it, ^bich at last turn out 
to he ncahing— sometimes vrorae ftuiu nothing,** 

• c 2 
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I declare, Daly,” replied I, ** that I know nothing more of her 
fortune thati common repOTt affords ; and moreover, that I consider it 
quite unimportant, whether it amount to the specified sum or ^^t.” ' 
Have you never ascertained ?” asked he* * ^ 

No,” I replied ; how should I ? could I ask Emma such a ques- 
tion, or:her mother ? 

No, my dear friend, certainly not,” said Daly; ‘‘but if you will 
take the trouble to walk with me, to-morrow morning, to St. Paul’s 
Church-yard — ^tum to your right, through the court, acroSs Carter-lane, 
thence through coujt number two, into Knight Rider-street — you will 
see opposite to you^the Prerogative OjKcc ; there, my dear friend, for 
the trifling and incqnsiderable charge of one shilling we will read the 
last will and testament of the^ late respectable father of your amiable 
Emma, and discover whethef ‘ all is gold that. glitters.’ ” 

Is that to be done ?” said I. 

“ To be sure,” Daly; “ it is the jusf prerogative of an En^ish- 
man to know whatnfs neighbour does with his property if he have any; 
and as I have already told you, that in love where there’s a will there’s a 
way, so you will that see in law where thwe’s a will there’s a way to find 
it out — ^therefore, to-morrow we start — le premier pas — ^to the Preroga- 
tive Office, and although it may cost something, it is but a shilling, and 
anyth’’^" confirmation ajiout other people’s affairs is ‘ dirt cheap at 
the money.’” *’ 

I really was not sufficiently well-informed as to the privileges of the 
people, at that moment, to know that Daly was right in his statement ; 
and even when he told me the simplicity of the process by which all 
his doubts as to Emma’s fortune could be set at rest, I felt a disinclina- 
tion to adopt it ; for really and truly, I had often before wished that she 
had had nothing, inasmuch af I fancied that if it were not for the dif- 
ference in our circumstances, I might not be personally objectionable 
to liS^mother. 

When the morning came, and I called upon - Daly, according to ap- 
pointment, to proceed to the Prerogative Office of which he had talked, I 
felt as if I was about to do somethiiSg*anderhanded and ungentlemanlike. 
Why should I pry into the private affairs of a family ? why gratify my 
curiosity at the expense of the independence of feeling in which I used 
to glory ? ^or all these questions Daly found ready answers ; and, as 
usual, the ice of my prudery was thawed by the warmth of his manner, 
and the energy of his protestations ; and accordingly off we went — 
searched the office— paid dtir shilling — got our little slip of paper- 
showed it — had down the volume which contained the desirdd document 
— spread him upon a desk, qnd began to read the contents. 

1 admit myself to have been nearly as ignor&nt of the purport of the 
last will aiid testament of Joseph William Haities, Esq., after 1 had 
perused it, as I wa^before I had seen it. Not so, Daly. He was a bit 
of a lawyer, and he explaiffed anVl expounded the whole mystery of the 
affair, and informe^lme that the “ upshot” of the matter was most satis- 
factory — ixdsmuch'as it appeared thiH twenty thousand pounds were 
irrevocably and imconditionally Empa’s — but if her mother mar- 
ried again, the sum to be doubled ; and the mother’s jointure, 
which was two thousaifd five hundred nounds a-year, was to be reduced 
one-half, and, in addition to the rest, to revert to her daughter at her 
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deatli. The estates th^nselveSt upon ivhicli the jointure wo^ ti eWga* 
were also to become Emma^s afte^ the death of her parent, if she mar*- 
-fiedVith her consent^ diflring her life time; if not, they were to be 
otherwise disposed of, with a variety of contingencies and consequences ^ 
Hebraically obscure to my comprehension. 

“ I see the thing in a moment,” said Daly. ** Come along — ^the affair 

is settled — we shall make ourselves extremely comfortable--^ ” 

« 'We !»> said T. “ How do you mean ?” 

“ Thus,” said Daly ; — the mother has Awo thousand 6ve hundred a 
year, untouchable by fate, so long as she lives a wido^ — ^the daughter’s 
twenty thousand is equally secure. But you perceivf , that if the mother 
marries, the daughter's fortune is to be doujjled, and the widow’s jointure 
to be diminished by half. Mark ^c~I n^ve a strodg (lisi>Qsitioa for 
settling — ^twelve hundred and fifty pounds a year will do for me. I’ll 
marry the mother, which wiM produce^a splendid incase of fortune to 
the daughter, with whom you shall afterwards havtffne felicity of eloping 
if you think proper — or if not, receive her hand witlathe full and entire 
sanction of her respectable father-in-laW, your most obedient and very 
humble servant.” 

“ ViHonB ! visions !” said I. “ Mrs. Haines will never marry 
again.” - . — 

“Is that the ddUht?” said Daly; “ if that be all, let not that 
embarrass you.” 

“ But would you ?” said I, staring with amazement 

“ Would I !” exclaimed he ; “ trust me for that — a well-jointured 
widow against the world for settling with. It’s a fine sight, Gurney — quite 
refreshing, as the cocknies say, to see the comfortable ease and inde- 
pendence of a dowager — the lozenged pai^)els of the luxurious carriage 
— the fat black nags with their long tails and kicking-straps, the curly- 
wigged coachman with his three-cornered hat on his head, and a bou^King 
bouquet stuck in his button-hole.” 

• “ But,” said I, “ Mrs. Haines is not likely to ” 

“ Leave me alone for that,” iiiteaimpted my voluble friend. “If you 
think the scheme a good one, I am you^ man.” - 

“ And would you,” said I— as I was just going to ask — would you 
marry a woman so much older than ynursclf ?” * 

“ Age is now like air, my dear fellow,” said Daly ; “ felt by all, but 
seen by none. T ’ll marry her — take her^ down to Diillmusty Hall, or 
^hate^r the name of her place may be — l^vaddle about with her for a 
month, in sP'broad -brimmed straw hat, with a spud in my hand — do the 
domestic for the first four weeks — then put dowwy out to grass at one 
of her own farms — alio'^’ her three hundred a year out of her own 
jointure, and expend the residuum in the purchase of cross-bows, pop- 
guns, magic-lanterns, fire-balloons, and sky-rockets.” 

“ A profitable outlay Ibr yomself,”#aid I? “ and *a pleasing prospect 
for Mrs. Haines.” 

“ Rely upon it, the scheme is ^practicable,” said Daly ; “ W>wever, we 
may confer upon it and consider ; — this evening you are engaged at 
Lady Wolverhamj^n’s, where, f flatter* myself, you will be pleased. 
3he gives a/^/e after a new fashion — 4ive fish in*the drawing-room, and 
a cow on the staircase — fact— fafit, my dear Gurney ; and if 1 don’t 
contrive to make some fun, my »ame i» not Daly.” 
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** Remtmber tbe Dods^” ftaid wiU not eonient fi> be 

made a party to any more practical jokes*’’ 

aaid Daly, “ Lady Wolveibamptdn’s partteaare nothing bv%^ 
practkml ji3k4^ themselires. MerfSt 0 ^ to*night is a maaqiierade'^at 
least to as many people as like to assume charaeters^so that a vast 
maby respectable persons yrho don’t choose to go to her house without 
,^,oonceahnent> will be there much to their hearts’ delight, t mean 

to make my appearance, in the early part of the evening, as a Jew boy, 
selling macaroon cakes^>-coine in with my basket full of tempting deli- 
cacies, which the 'eager company will snatch away in order to devour, 
like so many drci^^s — mum ! — ^there’s fun in ikat^ depend on’t.” 

** The fun of paying for tlif. cakes, and seeing other people eat them/’ 
said I* ' • «• 

‘‘ True—” replied Daly ; ** but the rcsults~the afterwards, as I 
say — macaroon ordinarily manufactured, would afford no sport. 

Jay man, under pfcpcr medical superintendence, spmikles in with his 
sugar, . certain powders of a peculiar quality, which, however salutary, 
taken now and then, arc not' usually administered in a ball-room. 
You’ll see a scattering ! — poor devils ! — the gormandizers will be nicely 
served— the endemic of a Margate-hoy will be but a trifle to the indis- 
posiiinu j(jf her Ladyship’^ visiters — first one ill, then another, eh — ‘ si 
^ck omnes.’ ” * - 

** My dear Daly,” said I, in a dissuasive tone - 
Soyez tranquille^ mon cker Gilierti* interrupted Daly ^ there’s 
nothing like fun— what else made the effect in Berners-street ? lam 
the man — I did it ; sent a liord Mayor in state, to release impressed sea- 
men — philosophers and sages to look at children with two heads a-piece 
— piano-fortes by dozens, apd coal waggons by scores— two thousand 
five hundred raspberry tarts from half-a-hundred pastry-cooks — a squad 
of^lirgeons — a battalion of physicians, and a legion of apothecaries — 
lovers to see sweethearts p ladies to find lovers — ^upholsterers to furnish 
houses, and architects to build them— gigs, dog-carts, and glass-coaches, • 
enough to convey half the freehoWssrs of Middlesex to Bi-entford — nay, 

I dispatched even Royalty iteojf on an errand to a respectable widow 
lady, whose concourse of visiters, by my special invitation, choked up 
the great avenues of London, and found employment for half the police 
of the metropolis.” ^ 

“ Is it jmssible that you — 5 -’* 

** I,” said Daly, triumphantly ;— •* copy the joke, and it ceases to he 
one any fool can imitate an example once set — for Originality oT* 
thought and design, 1 do ^ink that was perfect. However, to*night 
shall transcend even that efrort, and to^raorrofr we start for Tenby.” 

I(et me ask you,” said I, “ now — ^if you can be serious — have you 

really any intentions as to Mrs. Haines? beca^use ” 

“ Serious, to be sure,^* Said Dkily'; *» I never joke but when I am in 
earnest — ^like a Frenchman, who is never grave but when he is dancing. 

I think my arrangement capital, and m will you. We will go to Tenby 
together ; or, if you prefer it, I will sjart alone^ end appear to know no 
more of yow, than one qf the cads of the thimble-lif knows of the pea- 
holder. . 1 will make* my play, and, the moment I am in possession, 
make signals for you to join— ^h ? We’ll settle all in the course of the 
forenoon ; but for the present, let us Tetnm to the habitable part of town. 
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mi pDCp^ratimi# fyg the xoirSfi at W/4T4#uiaxip- 

ton •House.** , /t ;' 

^ There was something about Daly that I cannot describe : but he had 
pnly^o sujQieBty and 1 impUcidy obeyed. . 1 had never ventured to-in^^' 
4 Uire As ^ his .means or fortune; and although the unbroken and 
unmitigated jnknce he had observed as to our 'mnnings on the odious 
n%ht at the gaming-house, raised a suspicion in my mind that he was 
not rolling in riches, as they say^ I thought that his abstinence from any 
allusion to that adventure arose very probably from a delicate disinclina- 
tion to awaken in my mind the recollections insepar^le from tlie occur- 
- rences of that evening. As we walked along the Stranj^, Daly did, however, 
what he had never yet done^ — ^invite me to^dine with him at his lodgings. 

Let us,*' said he, “ dine late, and we cafl go together to the Wolver- 
hampton a£^ir — ^you must put up with what you can get— I live small, 
according to my meansijl bmt after Thave marrie^priy duck in weeds, 
the amiable mother of your angelic Emma, I will 0^ you — emblematic 
of our adection and constancy — turtb, whenever you dutifully come and 
see us.** • 

1, of course, could not object to dine with my friend ; and accordingly 
setded^he engagement for seven, and we par^d after a somewhat pro- 
tracted walk to meet again*** ^ -nr 

1 confess, die readiness with which he reU into my views, and the 
quickness with which he seized the abstruse points of the testamentary 
document of the late respected head of the Haines^s, mixed with the 
sudden resolution which he appeared to have forrned of marrying the 
dowager, gave me an idea tnat, although there was something like 
method in It, madness was the particular reigning malady under which 
poor Daly laboured ; yet there was so mig:h plausibility in his manner, 
and so much real friendship in his professions, that 1 could not doubt 
his earnestness and good will towards me. ^ 

At or about seven, therefore, I proceeded to his lodgings, where I 
found covers for three laid in his sole sitting room, into which his bed- 
room <mened ; in which latter ap^ment he was occupied, when I 
reached the scene of action, dressing^ . Having heard my arrival, he 
begged pardon, from the next room, for being so late at liis toilette; and 
told me to amuse myself with the evening newspaper unlil he should 
have completed it. I implicitly obeyed the injunctions of my yet in- 
visible ftiend, who shortly after joined m^ finished for the evening, with 
the exqgption of his neckcloth, the tying on 1)f which he reserved for* the 
‘last momeftt, lest the indulgence of home feelings mi^t in any way 
disturb the symmetrical orrangeroeiit of hip favounte folds. Well do I 
remember the nervous afixiety with which men, in those days, studied 
the art of tying the cravat ; and I- recollect a friend of mine who had 
provided himself with no less than four to experimentalize upon, who 
spoiled them all in the pvftting qp, and/was a^tnally ^liged to wait at an 
inn on the Portsmouth road, \n the neighbourhood of the house to which 
he was going, when dressed, wldle his servant travelled topi*town in a 
post-ehaise and four, and returned with a fresh supply, 

I expect a man to meet yon, said Daly, ** who will go with us to 
Lady Wolverhampton’s— where you know I havd the entree. 1 am her 
pet-plaything — a sort of Jonkanfto general for her dignity balls — and 
you will see me in my dement ethere. As Dr. Cauliflower the putty- 
headed physician says^ I ought always to have my jacket ready to tumble 
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in — thank my stars, Gurney, I can. tumble 'without o»e-~I admit I lead 
my Pow Wolf a deuce of a life, but she loves me. I catch lions fox her 
—which is a prodigious merit in her eyes.” 

" Catch lions I** said I, staring like a fool. 

Exactly,^’ replied Daly. One of them feeds here to-day — a Count 
Stickinmeyer, a very distinguished person in his way.” 

And what 'way is that ?” said I. 

’ ** Why, faith, I hardly know,” said Daly j ‘‘ he has had one empress 
and two queens desperately in love •with him — ^has killed divers Jand 
Sundry of his friends in dhels, apd by such traits—endearing to the 
female heart — ^hasoworked his name into a glorious notoriety. In these 
warlike times, a foreigner, not an emigre^ is a greajt catch, aud he is here 
on some diplomatic business f ergoy the Dow Wolf would have him. I 
have seen a good deal of him during his stay here ; and so I am to be 
leader of the bear. He has one peculiarity— h| cannot speak six words 
of English — but h%J:alks it as fluently as either of us ; you’ll see how, 
in a moment after he arrives; — upon the principle of living from hand 
to mouth, he makes^ his words as he wants them ; the consequence is, a 
jargon of the most extraordinary character, which he firmly believes to 
be English ; and which, more extraordinary stilly answers every purpose 
of the most refined study of our embarrassing language.” 

Suu%-€lJ had Daly finisslied his description of his friend, when he 
arrived ; and having introduced him to me, Daly* proceeded to order 
dinner forthwith. 

“ Well, my dear Count,” said Daly what news ? any more conquests?” 

The moment 1 had time to contemplate the Count’s features, I re- 
cognized, with no very pleasurable feelings, one of the faces which, some 
mouths before, had flitted before my half-seeing, double-seeing eyes at 
the gaming-house. This did itot prejudice me much in his favour, I admit. 

news,” said the Count ; none — de unnooseability of de week 
is quite observationable — dat is, by de stoppupishness of de communi- 
cations from dc controversialness of de continental postability.” 

Daly - looked at me after this curious specimen of our native language, 
aiding the expressiveness of his countenance by a wink — I acknow- 
ledged the attention by a slight nod, apirrehensive lest the Count 
should obserj>^e his bye play, and add him to the number of victims, 
who, according to hi* acctnint, had sulfered by his sword, like so 
many larks on a spit; however, the Count’s vanity of the proficiency 
he had made in our language^ secured him, as I afterwards found, from 
any chance of discovery. ’ * «— ■ 

“ You have been some time in England?” said I, inquiringly. 

“ Ah, ah,” said the Count, “ so you giiesQ, from de perfectibility of 
my tong ; I declare, I liaf qvitc lost my ow^n tong in de acquisitionness 
of Angleish, and my countrymen to whom I give rencounterance in de 
asscmblations, start to fin^, what a impetuousness of perfectation I have 
to sj)ike a foreign tong, so as to dc always miBComprehended for natif.” 

“ I declare,” said Daly, “ I should have fancied, if not an English- 
man, that* jmi had spent the greatest j)&rt of your life amongst us.” 

“You are too flattersome. Dally,” replied the Count; “ some people 
haf an aptiverousness^ t© de ^possession of tongs — far excellecizing ; 
others whose condensability of fkcu% is diversified into a rainification- 
iiess of stoddy to generalize, what you call de universality of a<x:oni- 
plicesment.’^ 
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“Ckaily” said Daly. . . ; , 

“ Yes,” said the Count, “ a scart of poDyglottahility Which i/for^t to 
desiration of dose who have some diversationizing of mind regair^l 
to objects qtdte antipodistical to de oders.’’ 

I confess I was very much relieved from the difficulty f had of pre- 
serving niy gravity by thc.appcartince of Daly*a servant with the dinner, 
which, in the first instance, consisted of two dishes, one larger than the 
other, which were put down — ^Daly seating himself on one side of the 
table, and placing us at either end of it. The covers removed, we found 
before us a remarkably delicate-lookii^ roasfed leg ofrlamb in the larger 
dish, and some exquisitely verdant spinach in the othftr. 

What ! no fish, Redmond ?” said Daly to his servant. 

“ No, Sir,” said the man. • • .• 

Well,” said Daly, “ no matter. I told you, Gurney, you must take 
what you could get ; an^ aa^for Stickenmeyer, he is used to my way of 
living, so I make no apology.” 

Apology I” said the Count ; dc simplitude of prandationess is 
most favouiized by me, both in pint of pallatatibiuty and of salubii- 
ment De stomach of de beings of humanity is not conformable to dc 
digestation of de objects to which admissiveness is exercised at great 
dinings.” ^ 

The Count’s priiiciple was quite in accorffiince with my o^^RfTEBd we 
certainly made sad havoc with our ** innocent lamb the wine circu- 
lated freely ; and we were all in good spirits. The dishes were removed, 
and a second dish, attended, as before, by a smaller one, made its ap- 
pearance. Redmond, with his usual dexterity, raised the covers, when 
my astonished eyes beheld a boiled leg of lamb in one dish, and a 
fresh supply of spinach in the other. 

Daly’s amazement, however, did not seAii to be at all excited ; for he 
inquired if we would take some boiled lamb, with as much com^ieure 
as if he had expected the dish, which it seemed quite clear to me he had 
not. The sight, however, reminded me of a circumstance which oc- 
curred to me once in the west of Jpgland, at a ho\ise where I paid an 
unexpected visit, and where — as one always is, in the west of England 
— I was most kindly and hospitably received. The family was a large 
one, and I the only stranger. I arrived within a few minvtes of dinner, 
was ushered to my room, hurried ray dressing, •and was speedily seated 
at table. 

T he soup w^as served. It was a rcmafkgbly ^nice sort of broth, made 
’Tff^veSl^iih rice and vegetables : I applauded it much. At the bottom 
of the table was a roast loin of veal ; at the top, half a calf’s head. 
There were four enirke9^ yet uncovered. • What will you cat, Gur- 
ney,” said the master of the house, some of my dish or Maria’s ?” 
I doubted. “ Hand round the entries said the lady. Two W'ere 
forthwith put in motion J one dish obtained veal potties, and the other 
veal collops. I declined both f for f hated veaj. Next came the other 
two— one a calf’s brains, and ^the other a calf’s tongue.^ I declined 
those, and ' took some of the joint, determining to wait for the second 
course. • 

I saw, however, dish after dish varqshland I yet remained unsatisfied, 
when my fait hostess, with one of her sweetest smiles, said, ‘‘ Wc have 
no second course for you, Mr-^Gumey : the fact is, we killed a calf the 
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day bcfoi;e yesterday, and we are such prudent managers, that we make 
a point of eatina it up while it ts good, and nice, and fresh, before we 
begin upon anything else.*^ ' * 

Having had this experience, and having heard before dinner that Daly 
wished particularly to see “ the butcher,* • I concluded that my eccentric 
host in London, like my more economical one in the country, had pur- 
chased a Iamb for fun,** and was now employing us to eat it up, while 
it was ** good, and nice, and fresh.” 

Daly seemed to enjoy the boiled leg quite as much as he had relished 
the roast one ; a^d when he had satisfied his appetite he desired Red- 
mond to take it aw|^, “ and if there were any second course to bring it.” 
“ Come,** thought 1 , unlike my precedent of the veal, we are to have 
a second course fo-day, and? all will be w'ell.** 

In a few minutes Redmond made his appearance with another couple 
of dishes : one, asusual, large-^the other ^small. They, like their pre- 
decessors, were put down, and the covers removed, when, to my utter 
astonishment, 1 beheld a third leg of lamb and spinach, the only varia- 
tion consisting in the fact that*(he last lamb was roasted, like the first. 
I could not help exclaiming on the appearance of this, because it put an 
end to my speculation of Daly’s purchase; seeing that no^lamb — 
exee p^ ip decd. occasionally as a freak of nature — has three legs ; hut 
Daly did not seem either surprised or discomposed ac the exhibition, and 
the Count — which astonished me most — seemed equally at his ease with 
Daly. 

Perhaps you don’t like lamb,** said mine host ; “ shall I send you 
some ?** 

“ If you please,** said I, — resolved, if it were done in fun-*— for it is 
impossible to ascertain when,^a practical joker is serious — to keep up my 
good temper ; and as it seemed a conceded point, on the part of both 
my\ompanions, that nothing more was to be served, I washed down the 
third division of innocence with some remarkably good Champagne, 

To this last edition of lamb, succeeded three gooseberry tarls^ — 
all nearly of equal size — the cliches alone differing in shape and 
fashion ; and when these were fliscussed, three detachments of cheese, 
and three plates of radishes; there was something quaint and odd 
in the evident affection for the trine number, which Daly exhibited. 
However, as we w ere three at table, I imagined he had prepared his 
dinner on the principle of eyery man his own dish — something like 
the proud Welsh boy at sc hool, who, hearing that an English. Dijjcc 
employed six men cooks, during the period that he kept open house, 
or rather open castle in the north, sneered at the alleged magnifi- 
cence. “ My fatlier does wetter than that,’*^ said Griffith ap Jones, 

“ at our very last iwrty before 1 left Cmydrdlmnynddryd, w'e had 
twenty-four men cooks all employed in dressing the supper ;’* — and this 
w'ould have gone down easily, aiU Grifjth ap Jones would have esta- 
blished his paternal magnificence for ever, had not a “ Daly of his day” 
discovcred.4hc real stale of the case, and announced to his school-fel- 
lows, that although the Welshman had spoken truly, the company at the 
supper to which he alluded, cortsisted of twenty-four of his near relations, 
arid that (n:ery man toasted his own cheese ! 

I noticed the continued impertuTbalSility of mine host’s countenance, 
and an occasional look passing between him and the Count, convinced 
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me tliat the circumstance was not accidental ; but whjle Redmond^ the 
. servant, was still in the room» I did not like to make any iifqui^ Into 
^he ^Particulars. • 

Dis Claret,*’ said the Couiit, is butiful, — dare is a rcfreshineSs in 
de coolth of him, which is gracious to the mouse : LaMtte, I considerc,’’ 
“ The wine,” said Daly, is good enough in its way. But, Gurney, 
what did you think of the dinner ? Did it pusszle you i”* 

Whv,” said I, “ it did puzzle me a little. I suppose you like 
lamb ?” ^ 

“ Not I,” said Daly ; “ hut the Count knows the fltuth, so shall you. 
I have lost a good deal of money lately with very little to lose from, and 
although my large creditors are full of faith, the lessei^ones are suspicious 
of my resources, T therefore deal with maify^folks, each in a small way ; 
however, the tavern-keeper from whom I always get rny little dinners at 
liome, suggested that, as h was a ^od deal in arrear, he should be 
obliged to confine his confidence in me to the exS^t of one dish per 
diem, when I wanted it. Now one dish not beings sufficient hr three 
persons, I immediately entered into a similar treaty with two other tavern- 
keepers in the neighbourhood, who are equally willing to trust me to a 
similar*ainount ; they were all three put in requisition to-day, and as 
legs of lamb, roast or boiled, are just now in season, each of the fe llows 
sent me the populaf dish, thinking, I suppose, that as I was to 'Save but 
one, I ought to have as well as a fashionable, a somewhat substantial 
one.** # 

A new light burst in uj>on me ; and altliough it was impossible not 
to join in the laugh in which mine host and his friend Were indulging, 
the fact which had been elicited accounted to me for the readiness with 
which Daly had enlisted in my service in the Tenby expedition, and his 
willingness to undertake the widow at hair price, whose reduced jointure 
would afford him a very snug retirement, tluring the time we ren\3dned 
drinking oiir wine, several circumstances occurred to induce me moreover 
to believe that the Count*s diplomatic character at our court was, at best, 
but an equivocal one ; and otbers^ii connexion with this, led me, in 
some degree, to regret that I bad permitted Daly’s agreeable manners 
to give him the ascendency over me which I felt conscious he possessed, 
and to extract from me the secret of my attachment tt> Einini^. J 
anticipated the mischief which his introductidh into her family might 
eventually produce, when it should be known that it was at my 
^uggjOjtion he presented himself there * and moreover, I felt that it 
woulcnSfi^^tremcly unfair in me to aid and abet an alliance between 
him and the widow, for entering into which he could have none but 
interested views, and whlbh would probably entail upon the elder lady a 
rove husband, and upon the younger one a giddy father-in-law : out 
what w'as to be done ? — ^the plan had been mentioned, we had discussed it- 
during the early part of (he daj. Th^horscf, I knefr, were ordered, or at 
least, the place in the coach was taken ; and if I hesitated or interposed 
at this period, so shortly befor<^ the opening of the campaign, and so 
soon after the disclosure of the real state of mine host’s finances, J 
should in all probability liave b^en hax^ded over to the tender mercies 
of the noble Count, wrho, before noon the next day, would have exhibited, 
at my personal expense, “ the pisrfectibility of his completiveness in the 

art of pistolization.” ^ 

It was with no little uneasiness, I admit, that I heard Daly give di- 
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rections to Redmond to have all his luggage ready for an early stdrt in 
the morning ; yet how could I check the impulse of a genuine and 
generous friendship ? his want of wealth arose from no fault of his, or 
even if it did, it might result from the faults of liberality, and a care- 
lessness of worldly affairs, and therefore I said nothing, although 1 
would have given the world to delay his departure for a day or two. 

It w'as growing late, when Daly suggested the necessity of preparing 
for action ; the Count was to appear in a splendid military uniform, 
upon which ghttcred several decorations, and in which he was to attire 
himself after Daly had finished his neckcloth, which, in the latter part 
of the evening, wks to adorn his proper person. I was accommodated 
with a fancy domiiio, and thus we were to proceed to Wolverhampton 
House, where, as J understood, Daly had been before dinner, aiding and 
assisting the Countess in various proceedings for the evening’s display. 
1 concluded, after I received tlsis intellig^incf, that he had abandoned 
his design of physh.\Hng her Ladyship’s friends with his macaroon cakes ; 
and when he sallie^l forth from the adjoining apartment, in a sort of 
foreign dress, extremely well disguised, I imagined him prepared to en- 
chant the misses as a minstrel, and win their willing ears with melodies 
such as he was fully capable of warbling ; an idea which was strength- 
ened when Redmond gave him, carefully enveloped in green haizc, what 
I fontny imagined to be a ^itar. The Count, who looked very magni- 
ficently, wore no mask, but trusted to his natural personal apjjcarance 
to make his wajj^, and, although somcwdiat upon too large a scale for a 
lady-killer, I fancied him a likely enough man to delight the dowagers. 
It was considerably past twelve before we were fairly under way ; we 
were each armed w ith a ticket of admission, which, Daly informed me, 
her Ladyship very much preferred to any other mode of invitation, upon 
such an occasion as that of to-night — the great merit of a masquerade 
beiiwg the mystery, which would of course be utterly destroyed, if the 
guests were compelled to show themselves, in order to obtain the entreo ; 
Redmond, I observed, put into the coach two or three bundles, which, 
I presumed, contained changes of drpss for his volatile versatile master ; 
and thus buttoned up, aw^ay w e drove to the temple of gaiety, of beauty, 
and fashion. 

When we'api^roachcd the mansion, a siring of carriages checketl our 
advance — noise and coKfusion w^erc heard on every side — the lashing of 
coachmen’s whips — the loud bawling of constables and Bow^-strect offi- 
cers — the laughs of the congregated groups,^ as some grotesque cb ajac - 
ter stepped across the trottoir into the house — the distant clbag of cym- 
bals, and the beat of drums, which came wafted on the air from her 
Ladyship’s hall — all combined to whet the appetite for action, and it 
seemed an hour before w^e found our worthy No. 225 opposite the en- 
trance to the mad scene of brilliancy and fun. Out I stepped — J created 
no visible sensation amongst throng — Baron’s red morocco 
boots and gold-seamed pantaloons, his much-embroidered jacket, and 
his dangling crosses, seemed to excite t^reverential awe ; but when Daly 
stepped oiit with his beard and bundle, which, much to my horror, de-. 
veloped itself, not as I expected, in thtf shape of a guitar, but in the more 
dreaded form of a basket fulf of “ macaroon cakes,” the surrounding 
crowd cried out “ Moses, give us a cake,” “ I say, Mosey,” and indeed 
diverted themselves so much at his expanse, that I almost wondered he 
did not favour them with a taste of his stock. 
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If the confusion outside the house were great, inconceivably greater 

L ^i^as that within ; little did I then suspect the inimedkte capse of it. 

Daly had told me, 1 thought as a joke, that our noble hostess proposed 
paving a cow deposited in assort of arbour at the top of the first flight 
of stairs, in which one of the sweetest girls that ever lived to be dis- 
covered in the costume of a milk-maid, supposed to be employed in her 
rustic vocation, while the company were to be perpetually refreshed 
with syllabubs, imaginatively concocted from the produce of her toil. 

When we reached the hall, we might as well have had no tickets ; 
we found all the servants and several of thc» male visiters engaged in 
one general action — screams above w^ere responded to, hy shouts below, 
in the midst of which I observed two butchers, in theij ordinary costume, 
assiduously employed in the divided task coaxing and kicking a huge 
bullock down the flight of stairs, at tlie top of which %vas the dairy-maid’^ 
bower — the more they roared, the more they coaxed, and the more they 
kicked, the less would tl* btfllock stir, and it was rn^tintil the greatest 
skill, judgment, and magnanimity had been dispftiyecl, that the vast 
monster was got out of the street-door ; when, as if «ingry at being ex- 
pelled a scene where everything else w^as* in eliaracter, and therefore out 
of it lie made a sudden dash amongst the horses and carriages, to the 
infinite \>eril of panes, pannels, poles, perches, and platforms. 

“ Isn’t that good fun ?*’ said Daly to me : ‘‘ now come aloitf^— this is 
the time for the macaroons — * the labour we delight in jihysics pain — 
see — watch — and mark the sequel.” 

I followed my friend up the staircase, the Count having already fallen 
into conversation with a very beautiful but immense lady, to whom J 
was afterwards introduced, and had much occasion to admire and pity ; 
we proceeded to the drawing-room, where a circle was formed round 
Lady Wolverhampton, who was expatiatin|s{ in noimcasiiTed terms upon 
the infamous conduct of the man who had promised to send her a nice 
elegant lady-likc cow to stand Hermionc-like in the glass-case by thc^ide 
of the lovely milk-maid, but who, instead, had with great labour and 
. difficulty squeezed a huge over-fed bullock into the place. The inoinent 
I heard the dear Countess telling history, a thought flashed across me 
— the hutclicr, to see whom Daly had hqpn so anxious before dinner, was 
no doubt the traitorous cause of the mishap under tlie malign influence 
of the practical joker. 

The scene w’^as beautiful and gay — the variet]f of masks — the diver- 
sity of costume— the boisterous luirtli of Jhe Moll Flaggons, and Irish 
hav^lftfikeis, flirting with delicate die-away lAins, and aristocratic flower- 
girls — ifa?^ouks, dancing with Swuss peasants — knights in armour, 
lounging on sofas with Indian queens — Doctor Ollapod, in close con- 
versation with Alexander^the Great — and Quotem seriously argu- 

ing a point of etiquette with Henry the Fourth of France. It \vas all 
exceedingly fascinating ayd intoxicating, and the bull having been dis- 
posed of, liarmony was restored — djjJUirbcfl only *by a shrill cry of 
“ Macaroons — cakes — cakes — macaroons — who’ll buy ? — who’ll buy?” 
I saw the fiend of fuii approacli.t In an instant, as he had ajiticipated, 
an attack was made upon his basket, and everybody who wore a mask, 
in which eating was practicable, * began , consuming the fruits of their 
impetuosity. J dreaded the consequeiftces, not^ly to the sufferers, but 
to Daly himself, who, if discovered, would of course be subject to all the 
serious penalties wdiich such a^trick must naturally entail upon him. 
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Scarcely, however, had the distribution taken place, (long before the 
sickening eifecta could show themselves,) when I felt a sudden twitcli 
at my elbow ; 1 looked round, and saw a Spanish grandee close at my 
side* I was startled. I had never visited»a masquerade before. 

Who a^e you said I. 

^ AH the cakes are gone,*’ whispered the mask; “ so is the basket 
and cloak— 1*111 here it was of course Daly. 

“ Come with me,** said he ; “I will introduce you to Lady Wolver- 
hampton ; — it is quite prudent to do so. She will see my dress and 
yours, and then she can’t suspect either of us of being the macaroon 
cake-scller ; take care and ingratiate yourself — make yourself amiable — 
she’s as hospitable as an Arab, and not very unlike one — hem !’* 

I followed him,"' and found myself in a moment at the side of the 
Countess. ‘ •• 

“ Countess,” said he. 

” Who are you ?’* said her Ladyship, c ^ 

** Mufti,” whis"J«sred Daly, 

“ What, so smaft, Daly !” said she : (Mufti being the mystic word 
by which he made himself known) — “ a grandee ?” 

“ Yes,” said Daly. “ This is my friend Gurney, of whom I have 
spoken — agreeable creature — sings like a syren — talks like a nmgpie— 
quite delightful.” 

Anct I am delighted t^ make Ms acquaintance, 0* said lier Ladysliip. 

I bowed. 

“ Unmask for a moment,” said Daly ; “ let the Countess sec the 
* human face divine,* else when her Ladysliip invites you to meet me at 
dinner here next Tuesday week, at seven o'clock, she may perhaps be 
disap{K)mted.” 

” Don’t mind hinM Mr. Gurney,” said her Ladyship ; “ I shall be 
very glad to see you whenever you wdll do me the kindness to call. But, 
Daiy, now tell me, had you no hand in the business of the bullock V” 

“ Bullock !” said Daly. “ I ! my dear Lady.” 

Hereabouts the room began to thin — the dancers seemed particularly 
anxious to get fresh air— several j^igrBOUs were seen evidently much dis- 
ordered, and the whole corps appeared in confusion . 

What’s the matter now ?” said Lady Wolverhampton. 

“ I don't know, my dear Countess," said a very resiiectable old body, 
with a gold tissue turbkii on lier head ; “ but Kate and Fanny are botli 
taken unaccountably ill, and so is Lieutenant Griggs of the Life Guards, 
who was dancing with one of them ; and as for poor Lady Eli/^bctli 
Grogan, I believe slie is dying.” * 

A new confusion here arose — the macaroons were evidently disagree* 
ing with the company ; however, only a small portion had been poi- 
soned, and to my delight I found, that although a good many of both 
sexes were considerably damaged by their own anxiety to eat the things, 
there was still a mdgnificcitt crovyl to carry on'^the affairs of the evening. 
In the midst of the embarrasy which to the hostess was of course inex- 
]ilicahlc, tjjsc arrival of a Prince of the blood, who came unmasked, gave 
a new zest to the scene, and the delight which the Countess experienced 
at his Iloyal Highness’s appearance, rendered her wholly insensible to 
the indisposition of hei«ffumerou« guests, who were labouring under the 
effects of her pet’s performances. « " 

Almost immediately after the Countefa had secured the conversation 
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of his Royal tlighness, ^ho seated himself on an ottoman in alsniall 

S lrcuter room, and while he was graciously compUmoDting her upon the 
^ eauty of the scene, the candles by which it m'us lighted hegifn almnst 
'simultaneously to perform of themselves an operation called guttering 
and then go out with a sort of unsatjsfactorjr splashy of wax — a 
result produced, as I afterwards discovered, by an ingenious device of 
Daly's. The consequence was, u nearly total eclipse, attended by an ex- 
tremely unpleasant smell. Poor Lady Wolverhampton, who confided in 
Daly, called him to her, and mouniiiig this new calamity, begged him to 
order fresh lights, which, with an air of subservient activity, he immedi- 
*ately did ; but as he went, he whispered me to Jhggest to her Ladyship the 
expediency of burning some sort of perfume in tlie circnlUr room. The idea 
w as instantly adopted by her Ladyship, who, directing me to a beautiful 
fillugrce box which lay on one of the tables, •licquested me to put three or 
four of the pastilles which it contained into a burner on the chimney-piece. 
I obeyed her Ladyship’s qjrde^^, and the^instant I set light to them they 
exploded, and continued Hashing and snapping aaa* blaxing till they 
were burned out, being neither more nor less than^four “ devils ** or 
“ wild fires,” such as we were in the habit of making at school, and 
which, looking precisely like pastilles, some mischievous elf had depo- 
sited in the box instead of the* real article. The result was, a consi- 
derable alarm, an ahominahle smell, and a smoke so thick that his Royal 
Highness was seizcdfwitli a desperate fit of tiougliing, and all the win- 
dows were thrown open to dissipate the obscurity. 

The moment the devils took fire, I was convinced that Daly was also 
the author of tliis affair — that he had made the exchange, and set me 
upon making the proposition, in order to bring his scheme into play. How** 
ever, therooms were cleaned and refrigerated — fresh candles were brought, 
things resumed their wonted gaiety, and Daly made his re-appearance. 

I ought, perhaps, here to observe, tha^ Along the principal drawing*- 
room, a canal, some three feet deep, had been constructed, with.^ean 
embankment of moss, and coral, and shells, in which the much talked- 
of fish were destined to disport themselves, but by the time we got there 
'their swimming had ceased — Daly dosed them with Coculus Indicus 

just before he left the house in the afternoon, and when we anived at 
night they were all floating on their backs, dead drunk from the effects 
of the deleterious drug, • 

It w'as no\v nearly two; and I — strange to sajp — felt very much dis- 
posed for su}iper. I asked iny Mentor whether such a meal was probable. 

“ Supper !” said Daly ; ‘‘to be sure — ^if tlie point of the epigram ; 
thaf'-^i1gti94,jif(er the physic — all regular sit down ; hot soups— snug 
flirtatious and fun ! none of your stand up absurdities, — tables against 
the wall, covered with cold negus, and wariTi ice ; where men, women, 
and children take ])crpcndicular refreshment, like so many horses with 
their noses in the manger-jno ! — trust to me. Besides, we shall unmask 
at supper. I’ll introduce^you to som^hing a'ery charming, only do me 
the favour not to forget Emma, ahd fAe twenty thousand pounds — eh?” 

One of the bands liere struck up, “ the Roast Beef of Old J^nglaiid,” 
as a signal that the much deairetf banquet was ready; and accordingly 
every eye sparkled, every heart heat, every body rushed fiirward, regard- 
less of order, decorum, or decency in tiig^and^ttack ui»on tlie Coun- 
tess’s refection. The Countess, howeverniaving made proper arrange?- 
ments, and knowing the eagerness of the best bred XJ®ople upon this par- 
ticular subject, had desired het %Quse-steward to complete all the pre-»- 
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parationd for the supi)cr destined for his Royal Highness and his select 
party in the citcj^lar tent-room, immediately under the one in which he hi; d r 
been sitthig, and where covers were laid for twenty ; and as soon* as all 
was ready, to bring her the key of the doof, so that when she led the 
Prince to the tent, she might open the little paradise to his view, and 
be sure that nobody else could make an attack upon the sanctum. Ac- 
cording to order, everything was arranged, the tent lighted, and the key 
brought, the soups alone being to be served after the Hite had taken 
their places* 

The rush and squeeze began — and just in the whirlpool of beauty* 
and grace, and elegance, I saw a lady, whose laughing eyes, and sweet 
expression of countenance delighted me, while she and another, some- 
what younger thah herself, were tossed to and fro in the eddying crowd 
— they had unrfiasked, anT their dresses were exceedingly becoming to 
their pretty and animated countenances, and I asked Daly who the 
elder one of the two was ? c 

Just the wdttsan for you to know!’* said he. “ She is perfectly 
delightful, gives thp most agreeable parties in London ; — amiable, clever, 
agreeable, with an hundred tltUusand pounds of her own : — make her 
acquaintance by all means saying which, we squeezed tow^ards them. 

Mrs. Fletcher Green,” said he, “ permit me to present rny fiieiid Mr. 
Gurney, w’ho is anxious to become your cavalier in this dreadful onset.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” said Mrs. Fletcher Greei*. 

** I w’ill take care of Lady John,” added he; and in one instant a 
wave of humanity separated us, and I found myself obliged, in self- 
preservation, and for the preservation of Mrs. Fletcher Green, to take an 
opposite course, by which wc secured our places at a table, whence we 
could not even see my new friend’s late companion, or Daly. It did 
not seem to signify much — Mrs. Fletcher Green appeared perfectly 
happy where she was — so was I — and we began a conversation of the 
mest agreeable character, wdiicb grew livelier as the champagne cir- 
culated, and we commenced on that night an acquaintance, the termina- 
tion of which I most assuredly did not contemplate at the time. 

Another dreadful mishap had oc^Airred since we quitted the drawing- 
rooms, of which intelligence was brought us by common report; by 
which it really seemed as if Lady Wolverhampton had been that night 
marked out fur the sport of fortune. Her Ladyship, as it had been 
arranged, conducted 4he Prince to the tent room — his Royal Highness 
giving her liis arm, and leading the noble guests who had been favoured 
with a command to join tha royal party. Arrived at the door of thg pavi- 
lion, her Ladyship applied the key, the lock willingly oheyej^^VaJiptjal, 
the baitauts flew open, and disclosed the splendid sii])per service of the 
late Earl, making the circular table groan wkh its weight, and dazzling 
the eye with its magnificence ; but what were the Countess’s feelings, 
when she beheld nothing in the golden dishes gind vases hut the remnants 
of a devoured feast— fragments dissected fbwls — ends of well-notched 
tongues — creams half demolished — jellies in trembling lumps — glasses 
scarce en)i)tied, and bottles emptiecl guile — crusts of bread, with heads 
and tails of prawms scattered about upon the snowy cloth, and plates well 
used, piled upon each other in the middle of the once festive board ! 

The confusion of tW’ CourJ^fif^ was beyond description — the laughter 
of the Prince beyond belief-^to him It was a capital joke — to her Lady- 
ship, a Serious evil : howr it had occurred nobody could guess, for the 
door had been locked the moment eveirything was ready, and the key 
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taken to her Ladyship. Consternation reigned, and his Royal Highness 
^had* to re-asceiitl the stairs, and wait until the wh«le affair was re- 
arranged. Of course I was as ignorant as my neiglihours ot the cause 
of this calamity, and shoidd have remained so until now, had not Daly 
told me, in our ^vay home, that having gone out into the gtwden in order 
to get rid of his Jew’s dress and basket, where he deposited them, he 
found a hand of Pandean ^linstrcls, puffing their hearts out into their 
pipes, to which nobody listened, and being resolved, if possible, to destroy 
the royal mono]ioly in the tent-room, to which he had not been invited, 
and wliicli, although locked towards the lobby, opened on to the lawn, he 
directed the weary jicrfonncrs to go in at the window^ w hich he set wdde 
for the ]niipose, and get their supper; advising them by no means to cull 
for anything that was not there already— to eat and drink what they 
could, to make as much haste as possible, jfnd when *they bad done to 
lock the wdndow' on the outside, and throw the key into the two yards 
S(]uarc ])oiid, which in i^iiiiy weather ^er\ cd as a w et dock to her Lady- 
shi])’s ]>{ t swan. Al! of which instrucHons, it appt?ired, the said Pan- 
deans followed to the vciy hucr; and thus, t«) iiis infinite delight, 
caused that confusion in which his lioait so wonderfully rejoiced. 

Ji was nearly live when I handed Mrs. Fletcher Green into her plain 
durk brtiwii chariot. 1 veutuicd to express some solicitude about her coni- 
jianion at the su})pcr-ri:om door, till she assured me that she wsiy quite 
safe; “ because,” sHid she, “ she li is a hiishaiid here to take care of Jier. 
I am quite imlcpeudcut — a thousand thanks — I hoj)e we shall he better 
acquainted.” 

Awuiy she drove — I turned into tlie house to look for Daly — ])ut I 
confess Mrs. Fletcher (ircen had jinuh* an im]>ression upon me — there 
was such a charming mixture of worldliness and nature about her — I 
mean such a porftict knowledge of every [^ody in society, and of every 
thing that was going on, mixed with a geTiiiine kind-heartedness — a love 
of fun — and an artless hearty good nature; all of which, combined ^vitli 
talent of a high order, and aecomplislnnents which even my sliort iutcr- 
coursc With her had convinci‘d me were of the first class, rendered her 
engaging — iiiUTCsting - ca])tivatingJ» 

When I went up stairs to look for nw friend, the sun had superseded 
the lamps and candles — the dccorarioiis of the jireceding night had lost 
their freshness; even the flowers were drooping — the lovely girls looked 
liaggard, and the elderly ladies horrid— the roTigc huriit blue on their 
checks, and there was not a curl in the whole coinmiinity. Masks and 
c haract er-dresses lay heaped in corners, dfsregarded ; and people, in 
t dTJi^roper persons, were languidly praising the humours and 
delights of the party, listening, listlessly, for the announcement of the 
carriages which were to tflkc them away ; — the vapour of tea and coffee 
which were served, were the only refreshments of the Jf.af7i scene, if I 
except the morning air, Wiich some of the most venturous of the girls 
<lured to admit through tne open xvind^vs, r/ftzAyre tfic w'arniiigs of their 
more ])rudent mothers, 

I soon found Daly, and we ^iptired together— my head a«lnng — my 
heart not easy — tired — worn out — and as much fatigued as if I had 
travelled a journey of tw^o hundrctl miles. ^ All the consolation I derived 
from my ow n sensations was, the hopiMlili^t iny^iend would he equally 
knocked up with myself, and w'l^ld therefore delay his dcjiarturc for 
Tenby, for at least another day. 

May, — VOL. xliv, no, clxxjii. 
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„FRANCIA, DICTATOR.* • 1 

The vessel in which I had been made prisoner was called the Ingle- 
sita. Being now liberated, she proceeded from the Baxada, on her ' 
original voyage to Assumption, the capital of Paraguay. In the Ictter- 
bag of general correspondence, which had been put on board at Buenos 
Ayres, and which contained a great mass of letters fi*om the merchants 
and other persons there connected with Paraguay, there was one also 
from lion Nicolas Herrera, then secretary of the Buenos Ayres govern- 
ment, to Dr. Frai^cia. This same Mr, Herrera had been the envoy 
from that place to®Paraguay, on the mission which so entirely failed, to 
solicit, and establish by treaty, a commercial intercourse between the 
two republics. 5 had kno»% him very intimately, and seen him very 
frequently at my house, during liis residence at Assumption, about a 
year betbre the events of which I cam now \pitipg occurred. 

So much afraid '^ere the natives, and all in any way connected with 
Dr. Francia, of the^^ remotest intercourse with the Buenos Ayres envoy, 
that he ‘was almost quite shutout from society. Dr. Francia was pleased 
to extend to me, as a foreigner, the privilege of seeing as much of Mr. 
Herrera as I chose : “ for,” said the Dictator, “ I know you don’t med- 
dle with our politics ; and it is a pity that so loquacious a gentleman as 
Mr. Herrera should be obliged to hold his tongues all day, for want of 
any one to talk to : I wish you much joy of his company : he is a miser- 
able charlatan.” 

The Dictator did me no more than justice in saying that 1 did not 
meddle with his politics, I had too much regard both for life and for- 
tune to do so. However occupied I might be in thinking of his mea- 
sures, and in judging, by the signs, of the coming storm, I abstained most 
scrupulously from all refereiite to the sultry state of the political atmo- 
sphere, or the gatberiug darkness that might be seen on the horizon. 

To Mr. Herrera, the Dictator by no means did justice. With mucli 
shrewdness of character, and very gentlemanlike manners, the Buenos 
Ayres envoy was a man of some liferary attainments, and of so happy a 
perception of the ridiculous, as to render him a very agreeable com- 
panion, in a country affording stich ample scope for the exercise of the 
latter talent.*^ 

This gentleman, th^i, just before I sailed from Buenos Ayres in the 
Inglesita, requested me to wait on him at the Government-house, he 
being at the time Secreta^*of State. He told me that th e gove rn- 
meut had determined to write to Dr. Francia, — knowing 
great w'ant of muskets, and offering to supply them, if, in return, he 
would send them some Pal-aguay recruits. •General Albear was then 
Director of Buenos Ayres. J was introduced to him : he confirmed 
Mr. Herrera’s statement, and added, that as pT was so well acquainted 
with the state of affhirs, bo6h in JParaguay andHhe provinces of the river 
Plate, the government, in its letter to the Dictator, would refer him to 
me for inf^iation on all matters connected with the state of the country. 

A communication to this effect was accordingly put into the Ingle- 
sita’s letter-bag ; and it was, as a matter of course, seized, and with all 
the other letters and p^ers &Jioard, at the time of the vessePs cap* 
ture, sent to General Artigas. o 
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Of this extraordinary man — almost as great a wonder in Ofte as 
Dr. Francia in another — I propose to give some account in a Arttcre 
papef . Suffice it, in the mean time, to say, that at the period of which 
I now write (1814-15), Aftigas, at open war with Buenos Ayres^'had 
withdrawn from the federal union with that place, most o^the interior 
provinces and towns on the ivest side of the river Plate, and all those 
on the rast side, or Banda Oriental. Under the title of “ Most Excel- 
lent Protector*’ of those provinces, his word became a law, and his 
measures, all directed against Buenos Ayres, threatened her very ex- 
istence as an independent state. 

Artigas was not at war with Paraguay; but hf^was using every, 
underhand and seductive means in his power — sometimes resorting even 
to open predator}’ incursions into that province — to undermine the in- 
fluence of the Dictator. Things were so eqiftilly poisedThetween them — 
Francia being strong in his river-girt, isolated territory, and Artigas 
powerful by his influence ov#r the adjacent province^ as well as by his 
means of rapid locomotion with his cavalry — that ^ach had abstained 
from any formal declaration of war against the oth«r. But both were 
intent upon making it, the moment that*either should find himself with 
such accession of power as should give him the decided superiority. 

Meaifw’liile, from their respective fastnesses, they stood watching and 
looking at each other like two implacable beasts of prey, resolved upon 
the onset, yet pausAg to measure, by their keen, ferocious glance, the 
precise moment at which it might be most advantageously made. 

In this position of affairs, having sent off the Inglesita from the Bax- 
ada to Assumption, I returned on horseback to Buenos Ayres, thence 
visited the camp of General Artigas, and finally proceeded on my jour- 
ney, by land, to Paraguay. 

Scarcely had I set loot on that territory ^hen I was met by a courier, 
which my brother had dispatched, with aletter to the following effect 

“ Assumption, 1814-1^5, 

“ My dear .Tolm, — Your vessel, the Inglesita, has arrived. The Dictator, 
however, not only reflises to permit her discharge, but has commanded me 
to send her back, within eight days fjjpm this time. He has ordered me, 
also, to quit the province, and allows me only three weeks to wind np your 
affairs ; so that your scattered property Iffere, and all the money owing to 
you, may be eonsi<leretl as entirely lost. * 

“ Nor is this all. The Dictator requires me to t^I you, that as you value 
your life, you are never again to set foot in Paraguay ; and I am too well 
persuaded* of Ins deadly intentions, not oq the instant to dispatch our 
coiu^/\ Velasquez, to you with the firtal n(?^vs. I beseech, 1 intreat of 
ydu^ ori^b^ccount to come here. I shall myself do all I possibly can, 
in the short space allotted to me, to bring your affairs to a close. 

“ I will then join you wherever you may tlircct me to do so: and be so 
good as to let me know your plans, that I may co-operate towards tlieir exe- 
cution as far as lies in nvy power. I'ho reasons alleged by Francia for 
these harsh measures agafist you (and you lyiow measures to be not 
more harsh than his resolutions ierevoci4ble) are tw’O : — 

First, he says, that Captain Percy ought to have insisted, with Ar- 
tigas, upon restitution of the muskets, a$ well as of your othef^iroperty ; 
and he asked me, in a tone of bitterness and indignation which 1 have sel- 
dom observed, even in him, if 1 thought it reasonable that he should per- 
rnit a commerce in English rags to Par ayii^ . w'hnie yet the Commander of 
British forces was so pusillanixpous asnot to protect a trade in arms? 
He says he will allow no such thing; and is determined they shall know* 

f p 2 
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in Great Britain, that there is at least one man in the world— he, too, a 
Dictator— that as little courts their alliance as he values their protection. ' 

“ The second source of Francia s displeasure, he urges as originating 
entirely with yourself: and hence his terrible^bitterness against you. per- 
sonally. 

“ It seems^that among the letters taken by Artigas on board of the In- 
glesit^ there was one addressed by the Buenos Ayres government to Dr. 
Prancia, requesting him to send them recruits, in return for which they 
would supply Iiim -with arms. Most unfortunately, reference is made to 
you in this letter, as authorized by the Director Albear, to communicate 
with the Dictator on this and other subjects. He hence infers — and in- 
sists upon it — that you have'been intriguing against him with the Buenos 
Ayres government': and how vain — how much worse than vain — how 
perilous, were all remonstrance with him to the contrary, you too well 
know. ^ , > 

“ What makes the matter* altogether hopeless is this : that Artigas has 
published, with many exaggerations, the letter in question, and is now 
busy distributing it among FranciVs people^v and the soldiers on the fron- 
tiers of Misiones. ''On the strength of this document, Artigas tells the 
Paraguayans that their Dictator, in league with Buenos Ayres and heretical 
foreigners, is bargaimng to send thousands of them out of the country, and 
to sell them, like so many flocks of sheep, for arms ; and that with these, 
when he gets them, he will shoot or enslave his misguided countrymen. 

“ Under these accumulated circumstances, heightened and aggravated 
by the fierce, impatient jealousy of the Dictator, you will see how hazard- 
ous, not to say how reckless and rash an attempt it v^ere on your part, to 
come here. 1 send, therefove, express, to prevent your doing so. My hope 
is, that the courier may meet you at Corientes, before you enter this now 
dangerous and forbidden land. But if he should not — if you should, ere 
this letter reaches you, be already in Paraguay — for God’s sake return in- 
stantly : save yourself, and relieve the anxiety of your affectionate brother, 

“ William — 

I was already w ithin the province of Paraguay when I received this 
lettar. At the time the courier met me I was at full gallop for Assump- 
tion, attended by a single servant and a postillion. The road lay through 
a forest, dark and Jilmost impervious ; and as I reined in niy horse — 
read the ominous epistle — looked upon the deep solitude and seclusion 
of the spot — the panting horses — Ac nearly exhausted riders — and the 
anxious and alarmed counteiianvje of the courier — a fit of momentary 
sickness came over me, and my head felt for an instant giddy. It was 
blit for an instant. I <irecovered immediately, and determined at once, 
in spite of my brother’s letter — in spite of the affectionate remonstrance 
of the old and faithful couripr^ — to ride on to Assumption, and face the 
Dictator in his own palace. I was so completely conscioui.yirfi ifly*Uwn 
innocence of the accusations laid to my charge, and I was so indignant 
at Francia’s conduct, after ail I had suffered oil his account, in the cap- 
ture of my vessel, loss of my property, and imprisonment of my person 
at the Baxada, that 1 became as bold as a lion^ and felt far more strongly 
the impossibility ofihis dai^^ng tq, shoot me, than I even remotely feared 
the chance of his doing so. ^ ^ 

I contrived to reach Assumption at night, and rode as quietly through 
the town ‘as possible, till I came to my own house. I shall not stop to 
describe the chill of horror and alarm which came over my brother when 
he saw me. lie intrcjKed, lA^mplored, I would instantly leave the 
place ; but lie did so in vain.^Tle sopn saw, in my cool but determined 
resolution to meet Francia on the following day, a mind so made up as 
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kto be absolutely impervious at ouce to bis remonstrancgs and hirsti^pli- 
*cati(ms. We passed a great part of the night in conversation ov^r'our 
bottle of wine. I heard of the thousand cruel and arbitrary acts of 
which the Dictator had been ^ilty, since I had last been in Paraguay. 
My brother recounted them in animated succession, and in the affec- 
tionate though now very feeble hope that they might deter me from the 
risk I was about to run, of becoming one of Francia^s victims. My 
mind, however, was thoroughly, irrevocably, made up to meet him. 

Next morning, accordingly, my brother and myself went to the Dic- 
tator’s palace. On our names being sent in* we wer(f admitted, under an 
escort of two of his body-guard and a serjeant, to his presence. 

He seemed wrapped up in an air and attitude of •more than ordinary 
sternness and severity. I stood before htaa immoveable, and without 
uttering a word. 

“ How dare you, Sii^” gaid he, ‘^appear before me,” when I gave 
your brother orders to prohibit your coming into thej province, at the 
peril of your life ?” Hereupon the following dialogue, transcribed almost 
verbatim, ensued between the Dictator asul myself. 

“ Sir,” said I, in reply to his question, 1 dare to appear before you, 
becausa, so far from having done anything reasonably to offend you, I 
have risked my life to serve you j and I dare to appear before you, be- 
cause, instead of e3%)ecting any such despotic and ungrateful appeal, I 
expected to receive both consolation and reward for what I have suffered.” 

Francia. “ The letter. Sir — ^the letter ! win/ did you countenance 
the Government of Buenos Ayres in writing such a letter ? what made 
you presume to authorize them to write such things to me?” 

“ I neither did countenance. Sir, nor authorize the Government’s 
writing any thing to you. If your Excellency will please to recollect that 
I am a private and very humble individual, you will perceive the incon- 
gruity of such a charge. What would you think, after you had ma(fe up 
your mind upon a subject, written to the Government of Buenos Ayres 
upon it, and told them that the bearer of your letter could give them any 
information they required upon the. state of the country you ruled, if 
that Government, upon finding the contents of your dispatch unsavoury, 
should take up the bearer of it, and threaten to shoot him, because he 
had * countenanced * and ‘ authorized ’ Dr. Francia to ■^rite such a 
letter ? Sir, you dare not shoot me upon such a^jiretext ; and one of the 
reasons for my appearing before you to-dav, is to show you that I hold 
such a threat to be a mere piece of dictatorial bravado. Much as you 
afi‘eifffc'to*^5iSffpise the English, you know very well — "were it only by Cap- 
tain Percy’s interference for my person and property at the Baxada — 
that they will not allow* even Dr.Francih to shoot a British subject, 
without a fearful foreboding, on his part, of the consequences. I do, 
Sir, defy you to take inyJife.” 

Francia. “ You impertinent scoun(|^el, d<p you thtis dare to speak to 
me, who am perpetual and supreme Dictator of this republic ?” 

” I do, Sir,” replied I, not gnly thus dare to spehk to you^but I tell 
you that, as regards Vour country, you are a most despotic tyrant, and, 
as regards me, a most treacherous and ungrateful friend.” 

Francia. “ Leave my presence, Sirvgjfcd if,>wenty-four hours hence, 
I find you in Assumption, yourself chall certainly be bung up in the square, 
and you may not, possibly, have even a brother left to weep your 
untimely fate.” 
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This was such an argumentum ad komimm^ and it was followed pp hy, 
80 rude a grasp df the guards, as they dragged me forth from the dicta^ 
torial presence, that 1 was constrained per force to acquiesce. My poor 
brother, during the short interview which I had with the Dictator, had 
stood behind me, and in most aiFectionate solicitude, had endeavoured, 
but in vain, to moderate “ the rancour of ray tongue this had become 

a fire,” — it could not be tamed,”— it was for the moment “ an un- 
ruly evil,” and was eager to set on fire, not so much “ the course of 
nature,” as the course of Francia’s most unnatural sway. 

Forth, then, frocn the presence of the Dictator was I dragged. I was 
escorted to my ow*ii house by a couple of his guards ; and while J re- 
joiced in having declared my sentiments, my brother rejoiced in my 
having escaped from dcath.^ How the Dictator was moved to a devia- 
tion from his usual practice of following up his first determination by a 
literal adherence to the terms of it, I cannot s^’ ; but certain it is, that 
my original sentence of death, should I put foot in Paraguay, was now 
commuted to a sentence of banishment, with twenty-four hours’ notice 
to prepare for it. delegated *all preparation in the matter to my bro- 
ther i and in the meantime I sallied forth to scan the ieclings of my 
former dear friends,” and most obedient serv,anls,” as upward a 

proscribed ” and “ banished man.” 

Every inhabitant of the ^lace — the males, with whom I had been most 
intimate — the females, with whom I had been must gallant — shunned 
me as a thing blighted and contaminated by the Dictator’s displeasure. 
Every door was shut against my admission; every eye was turned away from 
the glance which in mine attempted to meet it. Hospitality, which before 
had greeted me with open arms, turned deadly pale at my appearance ; 
and friendship, which had of old held out to me the right hand of cordial 
fellowship, shrunk back now -From even the civility of external saluta- 
tion. A damp, cold, fearful chill, benumbed the affections, and froze up 
all the genial currents of those hearts in which I had a little while ago 
ruled and revelled. I felt like Cain, and was ready to say to my God, 

Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth ; 
and from thy face shall I be hid ; *and I shall be a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth ; and it shall come to pass, that every one that fiiicleth 
me shall slay me. — My punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

One cot — one lowly cot, and its inhabitants, alone did I find un- 
changed. It stood upon the face of a hill, embosomed in the most 
lovely and exuberant array^of tropical profusion. Here the lofty cedar, 
and there the splendid palm, were waving their foliage to Jpka* etiswing 
breeze ; the sugar-cane plantations w^ere bending to the wind, and the 
Indian corn, tufted with its luxuriant flow er, inferior only to that of the 
horse-chesnut, was nodding in verdant majesty, and promising unlimited 
abundance to the expectant cultivator of the favoured soil . Birds of every 
variety of plumage^ and %till n^re beautiful ^and mellifluous variety of 
song, were charming the eye, anU filling the air with their notes. The 
turtle w'oocd his mate in melancholy mood ; the green and yellow par- 
rot flew (f^Lckling and chuckling to his 'fragrant sombre roost, the orange 
grove ; the little “ pica-flor,” or humming-bird, of a thousand difterent 
hues and sizes, was taking hi^i last flirting sip of a jessamine or a pink. 
At one corner of the gardeirm this^, cot you might see him, in form 
not larger than a bee ; and in another might you behold reflected from 
him by the rays of the evening sun, llis rich and variegated tinges qf 
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purple, blue, and gold. Poie^ on bis fluttering pinions, be inbeled 
his fragrant nectar, — and in his little sportive dalliance, apd buoyant 
joy, did he pass from flower to flower, depriving thcnf only by liis hasty 
sip, of that which not impoverished them, and made him rich indeed- 

This cot or cottage — call it which you will — peeped frofti its elevated 
recess upon the wide-spread glassy surface of the river Paraguay, 
Winding and meandering, this magnificent and silver stream, a mile in 
breadth, was flowing between its banks and among its woods, so rich, 
BO verdant, and so dark as to make the liquid contrast with them of the 
river, almost like milennial splendour. • • 

Gazing I stood, enraptured with the scene. Fraflcia w^as forgotten : 
Cannensita was in my arms : I went not home that night to see iny 
brother. 1 passed it with Carmen at the eqttage. At early dawn I tore 
myself from her, and from her lowly but lovely cot. Alas ! I never 
crossed the well-known thr^hold mor#. 

Once, again, I stalked forth — “the banished man,’* — the brand of 
proscription fiightening every one from my path ; — I reached my own 
house : here my kind brother and the servants wcA busied in prepara- 
tions for my voyage. I must leave Assumption at noon : the only 
alternative, if 1 remained now;, w'as death inevitable. — I did leave it, 
accordingly. I left it in the Inglesita ; and as I glided down the stream, 
1 got one parting glimpse of Carmen’s cot^ige ; and by straining my 
eyes, I got a last look of Carmen’s self. — Pale and solitary, there she 
stood. One long, pure, and beautifully white robe was all her attire ; 
— simplicity asks, and the climate permits, in Paraguay, no more. 
It was tied round her slender waist by a little purple band, showing a 
most exquisite bust, and a most finished form beneath. Her long 
black tresses w^cre floating to the breeze, not even caught up by a comb. 
She waved her small and lovely hand t» fne and my departing bark ; 
and, as I returned the sad signal of adieu, she rushed into her cot, and 
vanished from my eyes for ever. 

It is not my intention, in this paper, to pursue my personal memoirs 
farther than as they arc connected with Dr, Francia, or tend to illustrate 
his policy and dcvelope his character. 

It is with this same view that the following further occurrences and facts 
are adduced. Some of them happened before, some after I left Paraguay ; 
but all of them may be relied on as having ocaurred, either under lily 
own personal observation, or as having come to my knowledge from 
subsecjuent communicatiou with ^lersons* ^ititled to all credit, whether 
fioiti’thciifeknowledge of facts, or their veracity in the relation of them. 

General Velasco, to whom I have aPuded in a previous paper, as go- 
vernor of Paraguay, whan the revolution, •by which the Spanish power 
was overthrown there, occurred, was a man of the most amiable and 
interesting character. Ejescended from a very old family in Spain, he 
had been long governor of Paragu^, under the A^'iceroys of Buenos 
Ayres. His person tall, bis aii^militm-y and erect, he had, nevertheless, 
in his Gountenauce that which spoke humanity, kindness, and aflability 
to be the leading features of his character. His venerable fofta, and his 
grey locks, and the remembrance of his unassuming, humane, and even- 
handed administration of justice, had ^ conciliated for him at once the 
respect and the affection of all wjio knew* him. When he was deposed^ 
accordingly, from the government, and superseded by the Junta com- 
l) 06 ed of Generals Yegros, Cavfkllero, and Dr. Francia, his very encmieg 
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respected him so far as to leave him unmolested, and at liberty ta live 
where he gvould "and move about as he pleased. * \, 

I was introduced to him soon after my first arrival in Paraguay. - He 
■was then about sixty-eight years of age. His mode of life was simple, 
frugal, and dltogether unostentatious. 

But yet there was something of the jrV? ne sai quoi of the old Governor 
about him. Every part of his own attire was scrupulously clean ; 
everything in his humble dwelling Jhad an air of, neatness and arrange- 
ment, which showed rather diminished means than superseded habits of 
elegance and taste. The* plate off whicli he dined was beautifully 
bright ; the smal^tablc at which he ate, and which never admitted of 
more than one guenst, was covered with a napkin snowy white ; pure 
and cool water, in a sparklipg caraffe, showed that to be his principal 
Leverage ; for the wine stood on a small side-table, to be helped only when 
called for. An old and favourite^butler, tl\e oi^ly servant in attendance, 
stood at a distance more respectful, and waited with an attention more 
reverential, than it w^as possible he could have done during General 
Velasco’s governorship. All this I saw w'hen occasionally I dined with 
him, preparatorily to our going to shoot partridges in the evening. He 
W’as a keen sportsman, and an excellent shot. With his Spanish 
barrel, all inlaid with silver, and a clumsy, but very capital lock, he 
took his sure and graceful f^im, and seldom missed his bird. Often did 
w’e together, in the cool of the evening, go forth on horseback to our t^vo 
hours’ exercise and sport, ii^ the most lovely country upon which Nature 
ever lavished her beauties. With our favourite dogs, and our twm ser- 
vants — one to hold our horses, and another to alleviate our very getitle 
fatigue by handing us a glass of what was there a great rarity, English 
porter, — did General Velasco and I pass many an afternoon together, 
and return to his or niy hoitfocv, with our twelve brace of birds, to sit 
afterw'ards in the open court, and smoke a cigar under the clear moon, 
and the delightful and refreshing fragrance of the evening breeze. One 
other amusement, only, the simple and patriarchial General had. He 
was very fond of humming-birds, and had a dozen cages stocked with 
them, and hung all round his usuaf sitting-room. There he bred them, 
there lie fed them ; and as you stalked hi upon him of a forenoon, you 
might see him, in his morning gown, surrounded by a number of the 
IWe flutterers, — one skpping syrup from one small quill, another from 
another. They flew about his ears, hovered round his mouth, or pitched 
upon his shoulder, with all ,the endearment of perfect confidence and 
love. When tired, he shook his hands in the gentlest possiWe wlty in 
the midst of them, and instantly the rich and gaudy little tribe dispersed, 
each to its resi)ective cage. ‘Scarcely had it been there, however, for a 
moment, when it poised itself on its wings within its pretty tenement, 
and looked towards its kind feeder, as if alike impatient and desirous 
to know W'hen it might retu7:n to Ipra. ^ 

General Velasco w as supported* by tlfe cheerful and voluntary dona- 
tions of his countrymen, the old Spaniards, residing in Assumption. 
They minib^ered to his every want in a*' way so delicate, and so honour- 
able to themselves, that it deserves to be recorded. 

The butler had been grservaftt in the general’s family in Spain, and 
left it, to accompany the mefinTer it whom he most respected and 
loved^ whe» he embarked for South America. This butler had the entire 
superintendence of all General Velasco’j| domestic afiairs, wdien he was 
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jovemor. When he ceased to be governor, the gene^^l insisted 
his bhtler’s providing for himself, by getting another situafion. TOe 
butler remonstrated thus — Ah 1 Sir, is it possible, that after hhving 
• beetv a favoured servant of your own and your family’s dij^ing twenty 
years of your prosperity, you should now turn me off in the bleak day of 
your adversity ? What have I done to merit this ?” 

As Ruth to Naomi, so Benito (that was the butler’s name) “ctoe” 
to his master. Most honourable butler ; he would not go free. He 
said— “ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee : for whither thou goest, I will go; and* where i\o\i lodgest, I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God. my God. Where 
thou diest will 1 die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if ought but death part the^and me.” • 

Benito did go with his master ; it was to Benito's care and kindness 
that all the nice arran^emants aboul^ his master were to be traced. 
Benito first spent his own little fortune to effect this, telling his master 
that his friends, the old Spaniards, sent him the mor^y, without sending 
their names. Benito, when his own meJney was done, got, literally in 
this anonymous w^ay, from the Spaniards, what more was required for 
his master’s use. Benito was his master’s servant — he w’as also his 
ministering angel. 

“ They were love?y in their lives, and in tleir death they were not 
divided;” for when the cruel and relentless jealousy of the tyrant 
Francia at length laid its iron gripe upon poor General Velasco, tore 
him, at the age of seventy-six, from his home to a prison, and there suf- 
fered him to die of starvation, neglect, and filth — Benito, stretched out 
at his master’s feet, survived him but one day. 

Tlie bishop of Paraguay was a man ahnost equally respected and 
equally unfortunate with General Vclasfto. I was introduced at the 
palace to his lordship, and had the honour of kissing his hand, on w'hich 
spilrkled a rich diamond ring. Dr. Francia told him that it was not 
customary for Protestants to kneel to their prelates ; and that as Para- 
^ guay was now a country that tolerated all religions, I must be excused 
from this ceremony. The bishop very graciously acquiesced, spoke to 
me a good deal, and considering I could not, as a heretic, occupy a very 
liigh place in his opinion^ I had much reason not only to*be satisfied 
with the distinguished honour of kissing his lorcfship’s hand, but to be 
very thankful for not having to go down on my knees. This latter ce- 
remony w^as nothing more than every indivicl«al, at one time, in Paraguay, 
w cut through as he passed the bishop in the street. 

He w as a venerable, meek, and mild looking man, and had belonged 
^ to the order of Franciscat! friars. Francia so beset him with threats 
• and intimidations, and not content with completely undermining his 
ecclesiastical pow'cr, so tainted and insulted, fretted and frightened him, 
that he drove him to complete mental^alientftion. he lingered a few 
years in this melancholy state, and then died in the depths and misery 
of poverty, wretchedness, and destitution. Not a friend was^foimd to 
close his eyes ; neither could there be obtained for him a separate grave. 
Dragged on a huidle to the public place of burial, he was there com- 
mitted, in a large hole, to his mother earAi, in dbmmon with the naked 
w retches wrho had died in prison, or been executed by order of the Dictator, 
The celebrated botanist Monsieur Bonpland— that Bonpland who 
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travelhd ^ith Ifutnboldt during the course of his Scientific researcher 
in Mexico^ — was detained many years a prisoner in Paraguay by Frlincia,> 
In one of his long, stern, unrelenting moods, the Dictator resisted every 
effort, suppUcation, and influence used to obtain the liberation of Bon- 
pland. This enterprising naturalist, having been led up the river 
Parang on botanical research, found, in a i)art of the Misiones territory, 
some fine forests of the yerba, or Paraguay tea tree. The exportation 
of this commodity having, under the system of Francia’s non-intercourse 
policy, been prohibited from Paraguay, Bonpland, wfth the Indians 
residing near the* spot, formed an establishment for the purpose of 
collecting and preparing it. 

This of course e3d;ited Francia’s jealousy. He equipped a small military 
force, sent it against the e^.fiblishment of the peaceful but enterprising 
botanist, completely overthrew it, and carried Bonpland himself a prisoner 
into Paraguay. The wife and datighterof this gentleman were at the time 
in Buenos Ayres, llis wife, after exhausting, and exhausting in vain, 
every effort therp^ obtain her husband’s liberation, proceeded at length 
to Europe, to tiy wliat could ^be done through the mediation of the 
French court, for the unhappy prisoner. The following letter, trans- 
mitted to me from biima, by my brother, who saw Madame Bonpland 
there, on her return from Europe, gives a short account of the indefati- 
gable zeal and energy of this amiable and accoinjAishcd woman. She 
is an honour to her sex : she is a most especial honour to the married 
part of it : — she is a noble, a delightful specimen of the enterprize to 
wliich, with conjugal love as the basis of it, that sex may he stimulated. 

“ Lima^ 27th June, 1827. 

“ My Deau John — Madame Bonpland arrived here a few days ago, and 
I have just had a long conve|[sation with her. She is hound on the peril- 
ous enterprize of joining her ‘husband in Paraguay; audit is impossible 
not to feel the highest interest in her behalf. A year ago Madame Bon- 
pland left Rio de Janeiro with her daughter for France, and there appMed 
to the King for a requisition of the person of Bonpland, as a French sub- 
ject, from Francia. The French minister proposed addressing him as ‘ Dr. 
Francia,' simply, and Madame Bonpland W’as three months engaged in the 
arduous enterprise of getting thg French cabinet to style him — * His Ex- 
cellency thq^Dictator of Paraguay.’ It was at last conceded to her, on the 
solemn proniise, that the dispatch should either be delivered by her own 
hands, or returned to riie King : so great was his Majesty’s fear that the 
style of the address might he construed into an acknowledgment of tlie 
Doctor s government. Madarfie Bonpland next got a letter from Mr. Can- 
ning, begging Bonpland’s person of the Dictator; and she tlji^n retCYrned 
to Rio de Janeiro. 

“Here she was disappointed in her hope of getting to Paraguay by 
the route of Matagroso. She had previously established a correspondence 
with General Sucre, who had offered her his assistance in getting to Para- 
guay, if necessary, by the interior of Peru, and so to the Brazil frontici’s, 
on the river Pai-agu&y, wheKce she^ could descend it, and reach Assumption. 

“ She sailed from Rio de Janeiro for Vklparaiso, and arrived there lately. 
She there got letters again, from the Chile government, in favour of her 
husband, ‘tor Francia. She now waits here for General La Mar, (the Pre- 
sident of Peru) to get letters to the same effect from him. She wdll pro- 
ceed hence back to Aricgi, andt so to La Paz. At this place she expects 
either to hear from Francia, or to get a military escort from General Sucre, 
with which to proceed straight across the country to Paraguay. 

“ The undertaking is as singular and arduous as can well be imagined ; 
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^ndypu cannot conceive a more interesting woman /or the undertaking 
than Madame Bonpland. She is of the age and figure and elegance of 
Lady P— — y. Her face is not so handsome, but full of soul and intelli' 
gence ; and she is not only accomplished and fascinating in her manners, 
but has a really intelligent and well^cultivated mind. « 

** She left her daughter at Paris, and has no companion for her proposed 
undertaking. Our "old school-fellow. Captain Tait, of II.M.S. Volage, 
has agreed to give her a passage to Arica. 

“ I am only afraid, alas ! that the savage nature, and phlegmatic, cold- 
blooded feelings of Francia, arc totally incapable of relenting, even at the 
sight of female heroism in distress, like that of*Madam^ Bonpland. 

“Yours, &c. • 

(Signed) William — 

A single glance at the map, most gracious reader (^nd if a man, in ' 
admiration of Madame Bonpland’s devotion— if a woman, as a tribute 
of respect for what she could undertakej^of sympathy for what she must 
have suffered, you shonldVioslmv this ^ance,) a single glance at the 
map will show the nature and extent of her voyages and travels, for the 
one object of procuring her husband’s li\^eratiori fronf' ca])tivity. 

First, she sailed from the river Plate to France ; thence to England ; 
and across the Atlantic again, from England to Rio de Janeiro; from 
liencc 3 ^ou will ree, that had she been permitted to follow up her original 
intention of crossings the country to Paraguay^ slie might have reached 
Assumption in three weeks, the distance between it and Rio de Janeiro, 
by the land route, being not more than eight hundred miles. This, 
however, she could not do, and so sailed from Rio round the cold and 
boisterous region of Cape Ilorn, to Valparaiso. At Valparaiso she em- 
barked for Lima, and sailed back from Lima to Arica. From hence, 
crossing the sandy deserts of Peru, herself the only female, escorted 
through a savage country by rough soldicjrsi she made her way to the 
river Paraguay, above Assumption, and then embarking in a canoe, was 
])addlod by Indians down the stream, till she came to Francia’s capital. 
I3efore she could reach this ])]ace, she must have sailed and travelled 
^from the time of her first leaving Buenos Ayres, 21,500 miles. 

She <lid then reach Paraguay — had an interview with the Dictator — 
prostrate at his feet, she laid lier crcdcntiails before him ; — she entreated, 
wept, implored- “ Oh, Sir, restore to me my husband!” # Vain were 
her tears, and useless were her supplications. Ai^ well might they have 
been addressed to the flinty rock, or the howling wind. Francia’s 
heart was harder than the adamant — more#chilling than the blast. Not 
only did he refuse to liberate Bonpland, but^even to permit his wife to 
ace him. Back she measured her desolate and solitary steps to Chile ; 
and there in widowed sadijess — her husbauA still alive — she set herself 
to earn a scanty subsistence by the establishment of a school. 

Bonpland was liberated, and allowed to leave Paraguay, some years 
after the date of the preceding letter from Lima, ia consequence of a 
nTOonstrance addressed by the Rreuch^ousuT to Francia, from Buenos 
Ayres, which had, I believe, the effect of intimidating the Dictator.* 
Ot the subsequent fortune or fatC of Bonpland and his wifiSf I have 
had no information. 

♦ It w^8 intimated to him tliat there were then French shijis of war in the river 
Plate, and that they would no U>nger^>ermit the unjust violation either of the 
liberty or the property of French subjects. 
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“OUR EXILE IN ENGLAND:” 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. SKETCHES OF SPANISH REFUGEES. < 

Englanp has uniformly shown an honourable sympathy with that 
noble little band of Spaniards — the fallen defenders of a disastrous, but 
inextinguishable cause — who, a few years ago, sought the shelter of her 
shores, after every sacrifice and every exertion that heart could prompt, 
or han(f achieve, on behalf of the constitutional liberty of their country. 
Of these men, some have^since died in their not inglorious exile — died 
with the consolatmn which the memory of patriotic deeds and motives 
must ever impart— and some wdio have lived on, “ bating no jot of 
heart or hope” for better times, arc gone back to the land of their homes, 
to lend fresh aid to the revived impulses of freedom — while a few, yet 
lingering among us in the persevering exercise of those vocations to 
which necessity, has constraint them, present to our admiration the 
fine and touching spectacle of the constant mind struggling with ad- 
versity. We need no apology for offering to our readers the following 
brief records of such men as have here referred to: on the contrary, 
when we add that their own hands have traced the originals of those 
records — that their own pens have furnished the memorials of their 
hopeful toils and Iheir still hopeful sufferings — we , feel that vre arouse 
and interest at once those associations that have so often before caused 
English bosoms to thrill in their behalf. For the opportunity of laying 
before the public these “ short and simple annals of the brave,” we are 
indebted to Air. Upcott, of whose indefatigable exertions in the col- 
lection of autographs they present a curious specimen, and one which of 
itself goes far towards overturning the objections so often raised against 
the alleged futility of such a pursuit. They are written in an album — 
nearly all in the native language of the contributors, from which noble 
tongue we have transferred them to our own — and all in direct con- 
tinuity with each other, in agreement wnth that fraternal community of 
spirit under wdiich their authors had acted. Those which we now* offer 
are not the whole that appear in Mr. Upcott’s book : we may perhaps 
find future room to complete the scries. 

We would commence with General Mina, that scarred and veteran 
pattern of intrepid constancy, that “ telo animus prscstantior omni,” 
who is at this moment actively upholding the cause of political regenera- 
tion, in support of which he has earned so many previous laurels ; but 
the short memorandum fnwn his pen happens to be one of mere com- 
pliment, and is written in English of a somewhat imperfi?bt construc- 
tion, which we wrould iieitlipr alter, nor yet incur the rii^ of exciting any 
inopportune levity of feeling by exactly transcribing it. Let him there- 
fore pass, with three cheers (of the heart) for so gallant a soldier. 

Next come we to the honoured name of General Quiroga. His 
account of himself is fac^ by if lithographic portrait, exhibiting linea- 
ments as frank and martial as Desdeniona’s self could desire. His 
words, translated, are as follow : — c 

“ Anthony Quiroaca, born at Betanzosin Galicia, commenced his mar- 
tial career in the Marine Guard in 1804 ; entered the army in 1808, at the 
of 16: was wounded and made prisoner in Asturias, in 1800; owed 
his release to the officer in command pf the escort, who then accompanied 
him from Venavenre to the quarters of the Spanish army ; was appointed 
staff-officer and Colonel in 1812; toohf part in the actions at Valinaread, 
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Espinosa* Santiago, and Pusa de Sampa;^, <in the latter of which he was 
wounded), and was at the sieges of Las Plazas de Astorg^. and BurgiOs in 
fuppoit of the English army, as well as in various separate cenflicts in 
* Galicia, Asturias, and Castile. In 1820 was nominated general in chief of 
the first national army, in the Isle of Leon, where he maintained himself 
for ten weeks against the whole disposable naval and military force of 
King Ferdinand ; who afterwards, when he had decided on taking the 
oaths in favour of the Constitution, appointed him (Quiroga) his aide-de- 
camp. Was elected a provincial Deputy to the Cortes. Defended the 
garrison of Corunna in 1823, against General Burke’s division. Repaired 
subsequently to Cadiz, whence he fled to Gibraltar, and came to that soil 
which is freely open to refugees of all opinions, and of Vhatev^r class or 
religion ; where he hopes, in common with the rest of hisifellow citizens, to 
meet with an opportunity, at some future day, of rendwing service to his 
country. • • 

(Signed) “ Antonio Quiroga. 

“ LondoUt \st May, 1828.” ^ 

Another patriot fearlessly conversant with the “ grappling vigour and 
rough frown of war,** is he who shall next describe himself : — 

“ Ferdinand Gomez de Butron, Spanish general, was torn in the town of 
St. Cyprian de Carefio, in the province of Zamora, and entered on his 
military career in 1 787, in the body-guard. Organized and placed himself 
at the head of the insurrection in the kingdom nf Arragon, on the 24th 
of May, 1808, as second to General Palafox. Farmed and disciplined the 
army w'liich defended^aragossa under its two memorable sieges, during 
both of which he ccfmmanded the outer line of defence. Becoming a 
prisoner of ww at the surrender of the city, he contrived to escape (pre- 
viously to giving his parole) and presenting himself to the Central Junta 
at Seville, was appointed l)y that supreme body to command the cavalry 
of the army of the left. Was present at the battles of Tamarnes, Alba de 
Tormes, Arapiles, Albuera, at tiie taking of Madrid in 1812, &c. On the 
abolition of the constitutional system in 1814^ be retired to his home, where 
he remained till the year 1820, when the re-establishment of that system 
led to his appointment as governor and commander-in- chief of the fortress 
of Ceuta, from whence he was transferred to Barcelona, as supreme poli- 
tical chief, and commandant of that mihtaiy district. Such arc the ser- 
vices which have procured for him, in the latter portion of his days, the 
award of banishment from his country, exempt, however, from any stings 
of conscience at having failed in his duVy, and contented beneath the 
shelter of the beneficent Government of England, where ha hopes to 
terminate his life in tranquillity, , 

(Signed) “ Fernando de Butron.*’ 

Our readers will not fail to mark the maniy simplicity, and the humi- 
lity far nobler and grander than pride, which breathe in the following 
record from General Ton ijos. It is to be borne in mind that the period 
when these memorials wer^ penned was thoyear 1828, when Spanish 
lliberty was in a state of lamentable abeyance ; and considerably before 
rthe ill-fated undertaking whose consequences involved Torrijos in the 
violent end so treacherously brought about, ^and so# extensively com- 
, miserated t 

“ GeneralJoseph Maria de Torrijos was born at Madrid, 20th of March, 
1791. His career, his services, his^ersonal qualities, and his private or 
public life, cannot at the present moment be of interest to any one, any 
more than his acquaintance can be of seriycc. When the Spaniards, in 
fulfilment of what they owe to themselves and their country, shall resume 
their struggle against the miserable 4iiction that oppresses their soil, and 
-the despot that degrades it— if General Torrijos, fighting for liberty, shall 
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conquer or dio in her cause, then, perchance, will his life or his death be^ 
of some interestf^aud then alone will his name deserve record.*’ 

Tlie author of the memorandum immediately subjoined was one of 
those who ended their days here in exile. He died at Bath on the IStli 
of May, 1830, from the effects of a wound in the cheat received daring 
the Peninsular war. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Francisco de Paula Vidal, aged thirty-six years, 
commenced his military career in 1808, and encountered with the utmost 
pleasure the two campaigns against the armies of the Emperor Napoleon 
and King Louis, because^ they unjustly invaded his native soil. During 
that period he re9j3ived several serious wounds. 

“From the year 1817 to 1820 he suffered imprisonment for having at- 
tempted the release of the distinguished and unfortunate General Don 
Louis Lacy. Compronnisecl by this circumstance, and by his attachment 
to the constitutional system, he was forced to abandon the country which 
gave him being, and to seek an tysylum in generous England.*' 

An allusive sketch, representing a bomb and a pile of shells, heads, 
in the hook before us, the account hereunder presented : — 

« “ London^ 28M May^ 1828. 

“ Ramon dela Pola, brigadier of the national forces, was educated in the 
College of Artillery, in Wliich body he afterwards continued to serve. With 
the rank of Captain, he followed the Marquis de la Romana in his expedi- 
tion to the noiln, and aick d that nobleman in the rescue of Spain. As 
Colonel, he placed himself at the head of the insurrection eff'ected on the 
29th of February, 1 820, in the principality of Asturias (his n^ve province), 
for the purpose of establishing a representative governme®. There he 
continued to exercise the office of commander-in-chief, until the intrigue, 
treachery, and tyrannical dispositions of several of the European powers 
formed a combination to destroy the growing liberties of unhappy Spain. 

(Signed) “ Ramon de la Pola.*' 

“ Carlos Espinosa de los Monteras, a l^anish general, proscribed from 
his country, and a refugee in England. liom the time of his youth he 
has been engaged in the military service ; and in 1820, having then the 
rank of Colonel, he directed and placed himself at the head of the patriotic 
insurgents in Galicia, with the view of restoring a representative govern- 
ment. 

Londm, 2Zd Aprils 1828.” ^ 

The following two have needed no translation, as they were inscribed 
in that language whic^i one of the parties (now tilling in his own country 
the hono\irable post of Secretary to the Cortes) gave such frequent in- 
stances, while among us, ofehis competency to employ to very fair lite- 
rary purpose : — ** 

** Ramon Gil de la Quadra, deputy for Madrid, the metropolis of Spain, 
to the Spanish Cortes, in ia22 and 1823. He Reclaimed against tlie injus- 
tice and ambition of the French government, both in 1808 and 1823, and 
took refuge in England on the 9th November, 1823. 

“ He used his understanding to direct men to what is right, and to en- 
able them to knov^ what i« wron^. 

“ London, April 1, 1828.” 

Oh l^pain I my country ! let me fopget the misery of thy fallen state in 
the brilfiant recollections of thy departed glory ! I will barrow the pleas- 
ing colours of fiction to embellish tne pictures of t^ fallen greatness I 

(Signed) « “ Telhsforo dk Trueba y Cosio, 

" Author of ‘ Gomez Arias,’ &c. 

^ " Born at Santander, 


** London^ April 3 , 1828 .’ 
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** Philip Bauz^ naval captain, and formerly director of the Hydiom- 
*^hical Omce at Madrid, member of the Royal Academy of^ History, ana of 
the R^al Societies of London and Turin ; was born at the city of Falma 
•iij Majorca, and entered the sea-service in 1779, taking part in the cruise 
against the Algerines ; was present at the siege of Gibraltar, at the taking 
> of Minorca, and at the bombardment of Algiers by General Bafreelo ; was 
a coadjutor in the formation of the * Maritime Atlas of Spain/ under the 
direction of the celebrated astronomer Tofiho— all the maps and plans of 
that collection having been drawn by his hand. He accompanied the ill- 
fated Malaspina in his five years’ voyage round the world. During the 
War of Independence he held various scientific appointments under the 
Regency and Government of Cadiz, and was attached t© the staff of the 
English army in the isle of Leon. Finally, beconaing chdfeen as a deputy 
to the Cortes, for his own province, for the session of •1822 and 1823, he 
found himself compelled, by the political ociurrences that period, to 
emigrate, and to seek a refuge in this happy ifland, where he enjoys with 
a free conscience, and with the tranquillity, that belongs to honourable 
estimation, the protection oS its»wLse laws.^ 

(Signed) “ Felipe Bauza. 

“ London, 24th April, 1828.” ^ 

The pursuits of law and literature, in useful association with high pur- 
})oses and public spirit, are exempbfied interestingly in the ‘‘ summary 
of a life ” that forms our next abstract. 

“ Loadon, 112, Upper Seymoimetreet, Eust on-square, 

“ 2d Afay, 1828. 

** Born in town of Alegria, in the province of Alava, nurtured and 
educated froiJPliildhood in the city of St. Sebastian, (province of Guipus*. 
coa,) I have ever sought to think and act in accordance with those senti- 
ments of honour and of attachment to liberty which characterize the sons of 
the ** Pais Bascongado.” During the War of Independence, I was not 
permitted, either by my individual position, or by my notions of what was 
expedient lor the good of my country, to imfticipate in the glory which 
others acquired by defending that country with arms in their hands. Both 
my sentiments and my situation, however, imposed on me the sacred duty, 
which I invariably fulfilled, of mitigating the evils consequent upon foreign 
occupation, by checking the extortions of the French authorities, opposing 
myself with firmness to the projected dismemberment of my country, and 
its annexation to the French empire, and saving, in my character of lawyer 
and magistrate, Ihe lives of many of my unfoftunate compatriots, who, under 
the denomination of insurgents and rebels, were arraigned befoi^ the mili- 
tary tribunals of the invaders. As a refugee in Frante, and a hater of that 
despotism which was re-established since 1814, 1 followed the profession of 
literature, and, with the desire of vindicating the literary honour of my 
country from the attacks of certain foreign critibs, gave several courses of 
lectures on the comparative language arid literature of France and Spain, 
in the Museum at Bordeaux; in which city,^also, I published, in 1819, 
conjointly with my friend, Dbn Manuel Silvela,*a work entitled the “ Se- 
lect Library of Spanish Literature,” {Bibliotera Selecta de Literature 
yEspanola), Returning home in 1820, I advocated the constitutional 
system, as sole editor of the periodical jirork entitled 4lie “ Guipuscoan 
^Liberal,” whilst I fulfilled also th« duti^ of Kscal Agrarian Advocate 
^ (Abogado Fiscal de la Hacienda Publica) in the province of St. Sebastian, 
besides rendering various other grsrtuitous services. Having become an 
emigrant in London since the latter part of 1823, 1 have again embraced 
the profession of literature, by teaching the Spanish language, and publish- 
ing various works. T have been co-editor m the “ Sketches of Spanish 
Refugees in London,’* (Vises de Espa^oles Emigrados en Londres,) of the 
London Messenger,” (Mensagero de londres,) and of the ** American 
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Repertory/’ (Repertorlo Americano,) published in this metropolis. I am 
at the present time a contributor to the French “ Revue Fncyclop^dique,'-^ 
as well as to vd^ious English periodicals, weekly, monthly, and quarterly ; 
and have recently published, among other woras, the “ No me olvides/J 
(Forget-me-not,) and the “ Kesumen Historico de la Revolucion de 
Mexico,’^ historical Summary of the Mexican Revolution.) Of the forty 
years of my life, I have spent the last twenty in constant sufferings and 
toils for the sake of my beloved country. Ruined in fortune, torn from the 
.tenderest objects of my affection, twice constrained to exist for many long 
yeai's in the position of an alien, I still struggle on full of lieart against 
the assaults of misfortune, and endeavour to prolong to the utmost the 
course of my life, with the sole desire of dedicating it to my country, even 
to the latest sigk. 

^ (Signed) “ Pablo de Mendibil.” 

The name of Arguelles 23 doubtless familiar to most of our readers, as 
being connected, in no uhimportant degree, with the later public trans- 
actions of his country. We should have included, in our translation of 
these curious Collectanea^ the particulars‘furhishcd by that statesman of 
his assiduous and active career, were they not of a length exceeding 
that of any of the other sketches we have introduced, and extending 
beyond what our present limit would allow. We give, however, tlie 
self-descriptive account of General de Vigo, the husband of his daughter, 
as well as a few words from that daughter herself — the interesting and 
accomplished lady who^se musical talents have^ rendered her so de- 
servedly a favourite in London : — 

** Pedro Mendez de Vigo, a Spanish General, nativ^|||£ the city of 
Oviedo, in the piincipality of Asturias, and aged 45 I entered 

service in the military profession in 1799, and in 1800 was present in 
the flying camp of Arco. In the years 1802 to 1805, 1 went through the 
entire couiue of study in the Military Academy of Zamora. In the 
month of May, 1808, I fled from Madrid, after being present, with con- 
siderable risk, at the catafSkophe of the 2nd, and repaired to Asturias, 
where the regiment of Oviedo, of which I was Captain, was posted. In a 
very few days the revolutionaiy movement against Napoleon declared 
itself : I took an active part in it, and was elected by the jieople as one of 
the members of the Supreme Junta, — the like honour being also conferred 
on my father, Don Manuel. On the 28th of the same month, the Junta 
appointed me Colonel of Infantry, entrusting to me the command of 1500 
men ; with whom, on the same day, 1 marched out of Oviedo for Leon and 
the other 'provinces of Castile, with the design of supporting the noble 
insurrection in those ^arts. This service T was enabled to accomplish with 
good success ; and it left me the proud satisfaction of having been the first 
military officer of Spain that went forth for armed opposition to the forces 
of the invader. 1 passed (broiigh all the campaigns intervening between 
that period and 1814, with the perseverance which my duty prescribed, 
and always with the bod^ forming the vanguard,— being sometimes in 
command and sometimes subordinate. Amongst a considerable number/ 
of actions in which I bore a part dining the six years of that obstinatdl. 
struggle, I may name the battle or Rioseco, under General Don Gregory de 
la Cuerta, opposed to General Qessieres ; the taking of Santander in 1 809, 
from which garrison I siibsequPntly fifed, on its re-capture by the French ; . 
the aflair of Mombucy, with a body of cavalry, in 1810, in which they 
were thafee times repulsed by our smalfTorce of 300 infantry, inferior to their 
own number by 700 men ; the battle of Logarderos, (23d June, 1811,) in 
which my regiment contribujed to destroy the division of Geireral Balthar, 
who was himself killed ; that of Villamuriel, in the following year, when 
the British army retired from Burgos into Portugal ; the memorable con- 
test of Victoria, under the orders of General Giron, against the foreign 
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kin^ Joseph; that of the 1st of March. 181 3, under the directbil of (gene- 
ral &eyre, against Marshal Soult, in which the horse th^t I was mounting 
was killed by a cannon ball; that of the passing of the Bidassoa. in the 

' « same yoar ; and the taking of the lines 'of St. John de Luz, where 1 received 
special orders to attack with my brigade the enemy’s encampment bn the 
heights of Arcain, which I succeeded in effecting, and gainefl the tribute 
of personal thanks from Don Manuel Freyre, the commander>in>chief, 
besides obtaining subsequently the Cross of St. Ferdinand for a service 
that was considered so important. In the following year (1814) 1 was 
engaged in the likewise memorable battle of Toulouse, in which I received 
serious wounds and contusions,— the former of which remain open to this 
day, though I did not suffer them to excuse mk fVom tffking an active pai't 
in the war that afterwards occurred in Spain, in behalf of constitutional 
government. In the year 1822, as a brigadier of the national forces, and 
colonel of the provincial regiment of Oviedo, I was appointed to march 
into Arragon, where I was entrusted with on#of the divisions of the army, 
and with the command of the province of yower Arragon. From thence 
I proceeded to incorporates m)»divi$ion wTth the body which Count Abisbal 
commanded in 1 823, and was by that General ap])ointed to the command 
of the vanguard. Receiving afterwards the post of g9vernor of Corunna, 
I put the place in as effective a state of defence as was in my power, op- 
posed the proposition of suiTender to General Murillo, and resisted the 
French attack under Count- de Bourg. Apjiointed by the king a field- 
marshal and chief of the staff to the Fourth Army of Operation, I passed, 
by a sortie, from Cofunna to Vigo, and succe^ed in forming a junction 
with the remains of that force, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
divisions under Generals Murillo and Roche Jaqueline. With those 
remaining tilops, not exceeding lOOU men, I was made prisoner of war in 
Old Castile, as the result of an honourable and strictly milita^ capitula- 
tion, on the 27th of August. Without regard to this capif illation, in pur- 
suance of which I VI as under escort into France, I found myself betrayed 
by the French, in the village of Aleyria Guipuscoa, into the hands of the 
opposite Spanish party, by whom 1 was cyaiduct^d, in the midst of many 
dangers presented by the intei-vening places, to Vittoria, where 1 remained 
thirty days incarcerated. On these particulars of my fate becoming 
known to" that most serene Prince, the Duke d'Angouleme, I was trans- 
ferred to Francej there to endure the condition of a prisoner of war. In 
that state I remained, under very harsh treatment, for six months, when I 
obtained permision. as a special act of grace from that very exalted Prince, 
to pass over to England in the month of March, 1824 ; and in this isle of 
refuge I live, like all the companions of my misfortune, in 4:he hope of 
that happy day when my country may regain her liberty and indepen- 
dence, — and in the enjoyment meanwhile of the satisfaction arising from 
the consciousness of having been uniforndy faithful to my oaths, and, 
above all, irreconcileable with the internal •enemies of my country, for 
whose extermination I have omitted no endeavour within my power. 

(Signed) “Pedro Mendez or Vigo. 

“ London, }9ih May, 1888.” • 

f “ Paulina Canga Arguelles, Spanish emigrant in London, as the with ot 
General de Vigo, — was bom in the city ©rValencia, in the year 1 885 : at 

Athe age of sixteen was admitted an associate into the Aftienseura of Madrid, 
on account of my proficiency in tfiusic, which attractive art I have culti- 
vated since 1825 in the capital of the British empire, and have obtained 
the flattei'ing approval of the most*distinguished professors resident there, 
as well as of the principal journals. 1 have had the good fortune to intro- 
duce to the familiar knowledge of the first audiences in London the 
national music of Spain, which, for its novelty, taste, and beauty, has 
afforded delict to the indulgent English. 

* _ - (Signed) “ Pabi,^ Canga Arguelles de Vigo.*’ 

May, — VOL. xliv, no. glxxiu. k 
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POLITICAL DICTATION. 

I KEV)Bii,took any great part in the political transactionB of the bo-* 
rough of which I have been for many years an inhabitant and an elector; 
to say truth, I found I had plenty of occupation in my own business, 
a|id therefore left it to those who had a greater turn for (Mratory,.and a 
smaller share of w ork than myself, to make speeches, and discuss matters 
of which, as it struck me, they did not know a great deal, and which 
concerned them infinitely Ipss than they fancied. 

1 had heard from Graves the carpenter, that the abolition of the duty 
upon leather w^ould not make the difference of threepence in a pair of 
shoes — that doing away wit^ the pension-list would not lower our taxes 
more than at the rate of about sixpence a-head, one with another — and 
that the taking off of the w?;ple malt-tax, which must drive Ministers 
to try some other mode of raising the supplicB, would not reduce the price 
of beer a halfpenny in the pot. These things induced me to believe that 
my neighbours, w^k) busied themselves night after night at the Green 
Dragon in talking and drinking for the good of the nation, w^ere sadly 
misspending their time, and needlessly wasting their substance. However 
I was laughed at, and called a dull silly ass, contented to bear the bur- 
den, and chew the thistle, and make no exertion to be what they called 
free ; which, considering f always did exactly what lliked, went where I 
pleased, returned when I chose, worked when it was agreeable, and was 
idle when it suited me,' I did not exactly understand. H#fv^ever, they 
prevailed ; and, without exactly knowing what they wanted, they carried 
their point, and the Reform Bill was passed, which, they told me, be- 
sides all other advantages, and they were innumerable, gave them the 
power of questioning the cjindidates who came before them for their 
choice, of exacting pledges fJr their conduct if elected, and of giving 
them directions how to vote, if they returned them as their representatives. 

I had read enough to comprehend — and as I thought justly — that, 
although a man may be sent to Parliament by any particular con- 
stituency, he is not their representative alone, but the representative of 
all the commons of England, which makes, as I learned, all the differ- 
ence .between a representative and a delegate— -a delegate goes from any 
separate bpuy into a Ijrge assembly for the purpose of urging some par^ 
ticular topic, or carrying some particular point ; a delegate, therefore, is 
chosen on account of his kno\^l^ge of the facts and circumstances relating 
to the single matter which he is to argue, and has no more choice of the 
course he is to take> except in details, (as most likely in fas judgment to 
advance the interest of tho^e who send him,} than a retained banister 
has as to the defence of his client if accuseQ, or the advocacy of his 
cause if he be the accuser. 

The representatjve, on the contrary, is a man in whom you so com- 
pletely confide, that not ^jeingtJible ^ your own persons all to sit in 
'Parliament, you send him there to act for the best, relying upon his 
judgment, his knowledge, and experience, to do what is just and right, 
leaving liim most assuredly liable, when he next presents himself to your 
notice, and to the- reward of p-clcctioh or the reproach of refusal; but 
.that refusal, as 1 always considered it, was to. he grounded upon a general 
failure, or a direct opposition to the political views of those, who rcr 
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tiirn^d hiirt, or upon »ome public itiisconiiuct which had alienated the 
esteeDa and reliance of his former supporters. 

The doctrine, however, fell to the ground the moment my neighbours 
obtained the elective franchise — a blessing of which I had heard them 
speak in terms of anticipatory delight for many years, an<f which they 
valued so highly that when it was conceded to them, more than tWo-< 
thirds of the most zealous criers-out for the suffrage, neglected, or rather 
determined not to register themselves, because it was to cost them a 
shilling each. The “ Friends of Freedom,” however, the Club to which 
I most particularly refer, every man of them, paid up,^nd was registered 
a voter, and never did I see electors more resolute t 6 stand upon their 
rights. . 

The gentleman to whom, unfortunately for his peace gnd comfort, they 
had devoted themselves, and who was propoSed and seconded by men of 
their own principles, underwent a sort pflitical catechism on the bus*' 
tings, which I wondered Ite ehdured ; however, I believe, having lost all 
bis property by gambling, and being over head and ears in debt, he was 
anxious to get a seat at any rate ; and therpfove, with tBe fear of imprison- 
ment before his eyes, and a perfect consciousness of having deserved it, 
in his mind, he agreed to do everything his constituents desired : he de- 
clared that he would vote for slave emancipation — for the abolition of the 
malt-tax, and the wi|idow-tax, and the house> 4 ax, and the duties upon 
wine, and the duties upon tea, and the duties upon hops, and for the 
reduction of the army and navy, the abolition of bi^oprics, the dispersion 
of deans and chapters — for the repeal of the union with Ireland, for Che 
reception of a Nuncio from the Pope, for the annihilation of the House 
of Lords, for the trades* unions, the political unions, the entire destruc- 
tion of the pension-list, and the abolition of tithes and poor-rates — in 
short, he went the whole length of declari^ it as his opinion that there 
should in future he no debt, no taxes, no lords, no bishops, ** no nothing.** 
It was quite natural that a man having himself nothing to depend 
upon should come forward on the independent interest. Equally just 
did it appear that an individual, who, if he had not by the agreeableiiess 
of his manners and the goodness of his person, soothed the thinking 
part of the world into receiving him after all his vices and follies had 
become notorious, should adopt the character of a patriot, the protector 
and preserver of our rights and liberties, and the»vmdicator of the poor 
agmnst the oppressions of the rich. Notwithstanding that nine of his 
tradesmen had writs out against him fo» keeping them out of their 
money for years, which writs were only warded off by the kindness of 
the h^h sheriff, who, with a purity and independence coTtesponding 
that of his hopeful |riend the candidate, gave strict orders that 
^ nobody should be permitted on the hustings who was not previously 
Known to his officers — ^he, the said patriotic sheriff, having given 
Pei^mptory orders to his own officers not tOL execute any writ against 
c popular candidate until after the vlay of nomination ; after which 
It 18 perhaps needkas to add, that the said hopeful candidate did 
^aiT*** *** good-looking, iin|mdent countenance in the towif.* 

Absent or present a patriot k a patriot, and Mr. Slttmgbourn, the ftiend 
01 tne peopje, waa elected ; the Green D«gon Chib procured pknty of 
“ii" '*®?**^» ^ »«te broken 

Ijteser -sKtr at^ a >;gbt: hMirerer,.tfae purity and 
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freedom of election of which I had heard, were now to be exhibited .to such 
as were still aceiStical of their merits and advantages ; and I must say, 
what with*the returning officer on thehiistings, and the popular candidate 
in the neighbourhood, I never saw a more gratifying illustration *of a' 
favourite do^jtrine. In one instance I saw a free and independent elec- 
tee thrust his umbrella down the throat of a time-serving parson and a 
penitton-loving Tory, and open it when it was half way dowrn ; but it 
was for the good of the country, and I must say I enjoyed it at the 
time. 

Well, Sir, w'e elected Mr. Sittingbourn ; and the moment the return 
was signed, out hb came, the most perfect dandy 1 ever saw ; a smart 
hat on one side, jeHy black ringlets, sharp-cut features, and good eyes, 
a coloured silk handkerchief round his neck, and a carnation in his 
button-hole completed his Attractions. To hear him talk, you would 
have fancied him as rich as ilothschild. He made a speech of a couple 
of hours, and then was chairedVoundthe fowft, all the women, married 
and unmarried, waving their handkerchiefs and blessing his handsome 
face, just because fliey had heard of his pranks and thought he must be 
something very wonderful in some way or another. 

Never mind, we had him, — he was our own, — the champion of our 
rights and the perpetual president of the Green Dragon Club. There 
he supped the night of hit' return, laid half the mem?;>ers under the table, 
and smoked the other half dry before twelve o’clock ; — there never was 
such complaisance and condescension. Toast succeeded toast, — cheer 
followed cheer, — denunciations of corruption, — declarations of patriotism, 
— songs, catches, glees, shrieks, and yells concluded the festival ; — and, 
when the morning came, Mr. Sittingbourn took his departure for 
London — ^the idol of his constituents and the deliverer of his country. 

The Session of Parliament was half spent when wc returned this 
prodigy of patriotism, and in two or three days after he quitted us it was 
resolved at the Green Dragon Club that it was the undoubted right of the 
constituents of a man so cliosen and so returned to give him directions 
how to vote, in accordance to his own declaration of readiness to do so 
upon all occasions. I ventured to mention to Graves the carpenter, and 
Lock tlic milkman, two of the least violent of the political party, my pre- 
conceived notions of the diiiereiice between the character of a delegate 
and a representative, «which I have already noticed. They laughed at 
me, — ridiculed me, — and I believe called me a fool ; — as if he were not 
bound to do what we told Iwm. “ What do we send him there for 
This question I answered as well as I could, by saying, to protect the 
interests of the country generally, and I admit to look after the, local 
and peculiar interests of the place he represepts ; “ but,*’ said I, “ you 
have no right to shackle and fetter Mr. Sittingbourn as to each indi- 
vidual and particular vote that he is to give.’* ** Haven’t we ?” said 
they ; we will s«on asc^tain whether we have or not. The case has 
been settled, — the question deciSed i—we’ll see.” 

Finding them so determined, I said no more, but left them to their 
own inwdhtions ; and sure enough, Ao sooner had Mr. Sittingbourn 
indulged himself in a speech, which was tolerably well received by the 
House, than seven or eiglirf; of the leaders of the Green Dragon 
Club started for London in order to interrogate him as to his cmiduct 
and sentiments, — not as a deputation, — not in a body,— but each, as 
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tliey, say tuba should stand, ^ on his own bottom.” A doaen grie^ces 
had*ansen out of his twenty minutes’ oration ; and every; individual, 
^ dirgctly or indirectly affefcted, set off, without concert or premeditaliohi 
ih order to bring their free and independent member to account. * * 

The first man who reached his lodgings — ^house he haft none — wot 
an old friend of mine, Mist, a Wesleyan Methodist. ^ He sent in his 
name, and was immediately admitted to an audience, in which Sitting- 
bourn received him enveloped in a most magnificent shawl robe de 
chambre^ the room redolent with the fumes of tobacco, and the break- 
fast equipage on the table. • • 

Sir,” said Mist, “ I ought to apologize for brealfing in upon you at 
what I dare say you consider an early hour of the morning, but I could 
not help it, I was prompted to it — moVj^ to it, as I may say — by 
reading your speech of Tuesday night ^Why, Sir, you are going to 
vote for the appropriation o^the funds ^fTne Protestant Church for the 
education of Roman Catholics ?” 

Yes,” said Sittingboum ; ** yes. I think — and what is more im- 
portant perhaps — those with whom I act think that course advisable, 
and I ” 

“ Advisable !” interrupted Mist: “ Sir, it is destructive;— it is the 
beginning of all evil — the very germ of ruin !” 

Dear me, Sir,^’ said Sittingboum ; “ F am very sorry to see you 
so animated. I really — I hope you perceive that the plan strikes only 
at the Established Church ; that the dissenters from that Church ought 
to concur, as F think, in the arrangement.” 

“ Concur !” said Mist. ** If you. Sir, will take the trouble to read the 
admonitory letter of the exemplary founder of our sect, John Wesley, 
on the subject of Roman Catholic tyranny and oppression, you will find 
yourself most wonderfully in error. Foi»fhyself, Sir,l think it not only 
fair to you, but essentially due to the respectable class of religionists of 
whom I have the honour to be one, to state that you must give no such 
vote as that.” 

“ Sir,” said Sittingboum, “ I am pledged to my party.” 

“ I know nothing of party. Sir,” said Mist — I am no party man ; 
but you will be pleased to regulate ydhr conduct by the feelings and 
instructions of your constituents; and I, for one, protest against the 
admission of a principle likely to overrun the cotintry with Papists, and 
bring us to as bad a state as that to which our wretched ancestors were 
reduced in the days of bloody Mary, orlhe^ore recent misrule of Charles 
the First.*’ 

At this moment the servant announced Mr. Cross, another consti- 
tuent. “ Have you any objection,” said Sittingboum, to Mr. Cross’s 
coming in, Mr. Mist P’ 

“ None in the world. Sir;” said Mist. “ I praise my Maker I have 
no animosities.” ^ • • 

In comes Mr. Cross, starts father at seeing Mist, bows to his repre- 
sentative, ^ ^ 

” Well, Mr. Cross,” said Sittingboum, what are your commands ? 

in the same boat; you maj^ speak before our friend Mr. 

** Well,, Sir,” said' Cross, I am sure if you have no objection I can 
have none ; but I have come up upon an unpleasant business, in regard 
to your speech of Tuesday*” 
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** Ahi there if is,** sighed IMIist* ■> ’ 

I dare^say wd two sha’nH a^e as to partienlars,** said Croas; ** but 
for my part^' Mr. Sittingboum, if you suppott that appropriation elguse , 
in the irij^ Tithe Bill, I have done with you.’* 

** How* sh?** said Sittingboum. Why, Mr. Cross, you are, I 
b^eve, a Romanist. Fou, surely, ean have none of the fears and 
apprehensions which my friend, Mr. Mist, entertains as to the over* 
weening influence of your religion in this Protestant country.*’ 

“ Fear, Sir !” said Cross;. “ no — there is no great ^ar of fhaU while 
we have such men in Parliament as yourself. Why, Sir, let me ask you, 
why should you so* readily accede to a proposition for benefiting Catho- 
lics in Ireland, and make no exertion to secure us similar advantages in 
England ? We are all on eaaal ground now, Sir — ^we are emancipated ; 
that is to say, we have our ^mmon rights, and I am just as eligible to 
sit in Parliament as you, Sir> JVhy, then^ is Ireland to be favoured at 
our expense ? Why are heretic bishoprics to be reduced in Ireland, and 
not in England P Why is a surplus church revenue there to be applied 
fo the education of children of the holy church, and in England nothing 
of the sort done ? I say, Sir, it is your duty to advocate our cause as 
well as that of the Irish Catholics; and you must, if you expect any 
support from me, either vote against that clause, or originate some motion 
to extend the same advantages to England.*’ ^ 

Time alone is wanting,’* said Sittingboum. ** Rome was not built 
in a day, nor can her church be established in an hour : everything must 
be done by degrees.” 

Oh, then,** exclaimed Mist, it is gradually to be effected.” 

I did not say ihaU** said Sittingboum. 

** Didn’t you mean it, Sir ?” exclaimed Cross. 

Why, really” 

This will not do,” said Cross; I must have a specidc answer 
before I go.” 

' “ Mr. Clerk, Sir,” said the servant, announcing another voter. And 
in Mr. Clerk walked. 

' Sir,” said Mr. Clerk, “ I was not aware that you had company. 
Mr. Mist, how d’ye do ? Mr. Cross, your servant. I won’t detain you 
five minutes'; — can I meak to you alone ?” 

I dare say,” said Sittingboum, you may speak before our friends.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Clerk, “ I shall be very short. I Ivear you have 
made a speech in favour of ft g^eral registration of wills in London. 
Is that the case. Sir ?” 

. <« Why, I certainly did support that measure,** said Sittingboum. 

** It was represented to me as an advisable thing, and ” — • 

“ Advisable, is it !” said Clerk. “ What, Sir, to deprive hundreds 
of honest prof^sional men of their livelihood, to gorge the already 
bloated London praEtitionew ? Sir, it is nonsense — madness—folly.” 

- ^ It did not strike me to be so,^* said^Sittingbpurn ); “ I must be the 
best judge ^of what I have myself examined and inquired into. There 
appears t5 be a vast deal of difficulty and intricacy in the present Sys- 
tem, and no small proportion of chicanery and extortion, and I really 
cannot submit to— ” 

“ Submit, Sir,” said Clerk, « what dto you mean by submitting ? I 
sent you to Parliament to represent me-^l tell you that the new Regis- 
tration Bill is a most shameful bill, and will rob me of four. bun£ed 
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ind^eighly pounds per annum ; what hare you> Sir,' to set ? 

[ insiiiit upon it you do mt vote for Uiat biU.” • 

. ^ But I have pigged inyself in a speech,’* said. Sittinghobm^ ' 

‘ “Then, Sir, I wish you would not speak so much,** said Cledd 
like the parrot, you might perhaps .think the more ; or, like our last hx* 
^client representative^ who never spoke at all, think as much as he did. 
Yoa must not vote for it, Sir, that’s all-* — ” 

“ Lieutenant Dobbins, Sir,** said the servant, announcing a thin 
neagre man, buttoned up to the chin in a blue surtput — shirt invisible. 
“ Mr. Dobbins, your servant,’* said Sittingbourn.# 

“ Yours, Sir,” said the Lieutenant. “ Ah! some* friends and neigh- 
oours ; perhaps we are here on the same eirand.’* • 

“ These gentlemen,** said the Member, *4 are come tc^ complain of me.” 
“•Then, Sir,” said the Lieutenant, “ are all agreed ; and as we 
ire all of the same party,jand the ^|nlf club, I have no scruple in 
ipeaking out at once, for I am in a hurry ; we military men arc punc- 
ual, and I have another appointment ; in fact, Mr. Sittingbourn, I jier- 
seive that you voted for the reduction 0/ the army.* 

“ I did, Sir,** said Sittingbourn, “ and conscientiously too ; I think 
►ur military force is too considerable for the peaceable times in which 
ve live.” 

“ That’s all very fine, Mr. Sittingbourn,”«Baid the Lieutenant, and 
10 man in the kingdom is more anxious for reduction in the public 
ixpenditure than myself ; but of all the tilings to touch, the army, Sir, 
s the last. I have been for many years on half-pay — I have no chance 
•f getting upon full-pay if the least reduction takes place — if things 
emaiii as they are, it is possible; but the idea of blighting the pros- 

lects of a man who so strenuously supported you ’* 

“ Sir,” said Sittingbourn, “ I was speaking on a great national ques- 
ion — 1 spoke in generals ” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Dobbins, “ and forgot the lieutenants ; but that 
/on’t do.” 

“ All I know is,” said Sittingbourn, “ that amongst the most vehe- 
lent advocates for reduction — amongst the most ardent denouncers of 
xtravagaiit expenditure — you were Uie foremost, and I -— - 
“ That’s all very right, Sir,” said Dobbins ; “ I feel that I am an op- 
ressed man — I have had beardless boys put over my head— the systcni 

i a corrupt one and a base one — but reduction, Sir-^I ” 

“ Mr. Cowl, Sir,” said the 8eryant,*UBhering in a partly person, 
nown to be the most opulent maltster in tlie borough. Without deign- 
ig to recc^ise the other visitors of the Honourable Member, he began 
t once to disburden hiiBself of his peculiffir grievance. 

“ So, Sir,” said he, “ you voted against the repeal of the malt-tax — ^ 
lat’s a pretty go — how came that about ? ’* 

“Why, Sir,” said Sittingbourn, “ as' yqp ask me so plainly, I will 
nswer as candidly* I went (tetermmed to oppose the tax and support 
le repeal; but after hearing Sir Robert Peel’s explanation, I confess I 
ould in justice axjtjl honour, do otherwise than vote for its con- 
nuation,** ^ 

“ That’s a pretty go,” said Cowl 5 “ you are a nice man to send to the 
louse of , Cosimona, your l^eel and your repeal ; all I can say is, 
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that you ouglit to l^e . ashamed ,of yoaraelf^ Sir# «»d I am, worth- fifty 
thousand pounds) and neither ashamed nor afraid to tell you so.” * 

“ I canifot see why I should be ashamed of acting consoientioui^y,” .. 
said Sittingboum. 

** BidhH you pledge yoiunelf to vote against it ?” 

•*1 did,” said Sittinffboujii ^ “ but I w^as convinced by argument.'’ 
Argument,” said Cowl, “ fiddlededee for argument; I didn’t give 
yoft my vote. Sir, to be argued out of your promise.” 

I saw no injury done to the people by the tax,” said Sittingbourn ; 

I saw ” « 

“ Saw,” said C<>*1 ; I don’t care what you saw. Who cares for 
the people ? I have heard you say it would not have made a penny a 
pot difiPerence in beer to the people,., as you call them, but it would have 
made more than five or six killings in the bushel to me ; and who are 
the people, I should like to if it is not the maltsters ? ” 

I think, Mr. Cowl,” said a very respectablh old gentleman who had 
entered the apartment unobserved by the orator, and had heard the 
greater part of his Speech; “ I^think, Sir, the people — that is to say — 
the people most to he consulted in a mercantile county, are the large 
proprietors of canal shares.” 

** Mr. Lock,” said Sittingbourn,." are you here too — and to com- 
plain ?” « 

Indeed I am, Sir,” said Lock ; " here, Sir — here is your name 
voting in a majority for the Rattledumslap Rail-road ; the success of 
which will just rob me of four thousand six hundred a-year — supersedes 
the whole line of the Towtwaddle Canal of wliich 1 hold at this moment 
two-thirds of the shares.” 

" That is nothing to me, Mr. Lock,” exclaimed a gruff voice from the 
ante-room — for the electors crowded hi so fast that Sittinghoum’s servant 
had neither ])ower to check, nor time to announce them — " Nothing, 
Sir — ^nothing.” 

"How so, Mr. Jarvis?” said Lock, evidently displeased on being 
interrupted. 

" Why, Sir,” said the new complainant, "you are a rich man — I am 
a poor one — your kinal did us a precious sight of harm of itself, and 
that ought never to have been suffered ; but, as you say, the rail-road, 
which will take passengers as well as luggage, will be the ruin on me. 
Yes, Mr. Sittingbourn, if that Rattledumslap Bill is passed, no vote of 
mine do you ever have again j ’a horsed that road now nigh upon thirty 
years — I bore up against the kinal — ^bul for the rail-road ” 

" I give you my word,” said Sittingbourn, " I was not aware that the 
rail-road would interfere witii your interests ; dor, to tell you the truth, 
that it would come near your line. It struck me as a great national 
work worthy of support.” 

" National work 1” said {.ock— " It is mighty a^eeahle to hear you 
putting what you call a national^ work •'in competiticm with my Tow- 
twaddle Canal.” 

" Yes, dr the Eclipse, Wonder, and^Rocket^ all of which call me 
master,” said Jarvis. 

**I,” said Mist, " take higher grounds of ohjectibn to Mr.Sittmgboum.” 

" And I,” said Cross, " higher still—the oppression of a vto.t ^y of 
Englishmen.” 
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“ The danget,** cried Mist, ** of a laige cbnnexion of 
^lirist&ns/* '.• r.. 

•V QJirietiaiis,” said a ScotCli gentleman in a very seedy coat, ** 
talk of Christianity — Muster Sittingboum^ Sir, ye haedonf it nod- as 
far as I’m concerned. You voted for the nuld Speaker instead of tha 
new one, and yet the old one -was a Tory and 'the new one is a Whag.” 

" I admit it,” said Sittingbimm ; “ but I did so conscientiously, not 
only because I believed the late Speaker the fittest man for the Chair, 
but because I had voted for him in the last Parliament, at the express 
desire of the party who now opposed him.” * • 

“ That’s a’ is it,” said the Scotch gentleman. “ God help your inno- 
cence ; hooever, I care little for it one way or ither ; tlflB present Speaker 
ocht to hae been supported by you to whom^ gi’d my tote, for he is a 
Scot, and, as my gude wife tells me, a cousiy of her ain.” 

“ Sir,” said Cowl, openii^ his ponderouTjIaw's, “ I have just six qr^s* 
tions to put to you.” 

“ Sir,” said Sittingboum, ** I cannot allow any questions to be put 
here ; this is neither the House of Commons nor the hustings ; and as I 
have other things to do besides listening to the separate grievances of a 
whole constituency, I shall wish you a very good morning, leaving my 
breakfast-parlour entirely at your service to discuss your own business, 
which is none of mine^ and I only beg leave to telTyou, that whatever your 
opinion of the relative obligations of a representative to his cohstitiients 
may be, I, for one, conscious of doing my duty to you and to my country, 
to the best of my ability, will neither hold the office of a slave, nor 
endure the character of a delegate. I wish you all a very good morn*- 
ing, and when next we meet in the Town Hall I shall be nappy to hear 
what you have to say.” Then making his bow, the patriotic member 
left his liberal constituents, who, after finfshing the remnant of their 
representative’s breakfiist — leaving, I believe, the spoons and tea-pot — 
retired in the highest degree of anger at the declaration of the “ pride 
and glory ” of their borough* and at the exposure which their own com- 
plaints had made of the true character of election patriotism, and the 
real objects of Political Dictation. 


SONNET. . 

Call ye this rest ? Is the heart’s wound then closed 
, In that the dagger is at length withdrawn ? 

Hath the qiuck spul .eternally reposed 
Because each sense to partial death is gone? 

No ! the torn breast of suffering is unhealed ; 

Or, if we rest on life's unheeded soil, 

’Tis but as’ rests the reaper of ^^e fieW 
Who whets his blunted scythe for added toil : 

The edjg^ of gj^ef is dull|o, but each worn thought 
I^ads it new sharpness 'gainst its fbture use ; 

Thus is each hour with apprehension fraught, 
thus we Unger o’er our time's abuse, 

TOb bound and fettered by the iron.years, 

Wsf see our hopes led captive by our fears ! 

. ... - E. L, MoNTAOir. 

Jprtl 16/A, 1835. 
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AS ADVENTURB ON THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

No traveller who ha» ever been ia Vermont can have forgottenlhe 
Mountains, a long cham of highlandi that stretch from north to 
#outh through the whole length of the State, and send down from their 
.iFieidant sides, ten thousand perennial streams to water the pleasant land 
and feed tiie Upper Connecticut and Lake Champlain, Here and there, 
along the undulations of the ridg^, may be remarked an eminence more 
abrupt and loftvHhan tha rest, shooting up a sharp peak of gray granite 
above the woody and rounded summits of his neighbours ; but the 
general aspect o^ the whole range, is that of an immense pile of forest, 
.where every pein^ and s^e, ai^ crag, and precipice is clad in a thick 
mantle of vegetation, Uk and down, among these mountains^ the eye 
may light upon spots, fev^iead far beti^eei^ that indicate the presence 
of man ; in the southern parts, a snug little village, whose bright white 
houses and church spire peep out from the bosom of the dark forest, 
like an oasis in the desert, on a good deed in a naughty world : towards 
.tlie northern extremity of the State, tile traveller may encounter the 
lonely log-hut of the settler, with a held of Indian corn and a dozen 
acres of blackened stumps ; where half a score of haxen-headed urchins 
seem to have fallen frolh the clouds into the heart of an almost impene- 
trable wilderness. 

The wild animals of this country have been chased, by the progress of 
the settlements and the enterprize of the hunters, from their old haunts 
on the banks of the rivers, and among the lowland glades, and have 
taken refuge in the Green Mountains, where a safe asylum is afforded 
them in the dark solitudes of the forest. Here, in spots never yet trodden 
by man, still linger the bftek bear, the cougar, the wolf, and the deer. 
From these secure covets issue shoals of foxes, that carry havoc into 
the fanner’s barn-yard, murder his young lambs, and scamper off with 
his geese and turkeys. The bears and the cougars are less numerous ; 
hut the wolves are .so formidable, as to have come under the ban of the 
legislature, and a bounty has been, set upon the heads of all and singular 
among them ; but wolves, it*seenis, may be so incorrigible as to set light 
even by a governor’s proclamation. 

It was but a few years ago that 1 was spending the fine season in a 
country ramble, and found my^lf at a small village on the western side 
of these mountains. The extreme wildness of the scenery in this 
quarter had a ]>eculiaT charm for me, and 1 lingered several days about 
the spot, feasting myself with the contemplation of these pictures of 
stern savage nature in alf its rude and primeval freshness. I loved to 
gaze on those gigantic heaps oi forest, rising pile, above pile, immense 
ramparts of luxuriant green ; and to mark the gigantic shadows that 
played over their sides^when; the declining sun . east his slant beams 
along them through the clear evening ait. 1 was fond of strolling 
amon^»the lone woody glens, thos^ dim, untrodden solitudes, where 
silence reigned undisturbed, save by the gushing of a fountain, the note 
of an unseen bird, or the whispering among the leaves, of airy tongues 
that seemed to syllable strdhge accents. The novelty and freshness of 
the sensations thus created in the mind of one who had been^ for months 
immur^ within the straitened precincts of the capital of New England, 
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looking out of a namw window upon ^ving stones and piles of brinks 
ynay be easily imagined. I beKsameuimimngto leavetbisgrand^imiie^ l 
* and when a little satiated with the first impTeBBions^ thought of amasing 
mysirff by hunting. t 

Though I fancy I Bhould hardly maW my title good to a Bpotrting 
character, as people regard it on this side of the Atlantic, inasmuch 
as I never risked my neck on horseback after a fox or a hare, yet 
I could boast I had slain my thousands. The enirirons of Boston could 
bear witness ; Lynn beach, where I had bagged by baskctsfull ; 

Nantasket, where the ducks and plover had fallen inV>attalion8 under 
my fowling'^piece ; Roxbury and Dedham woods too, that had seen the 
gray squirrels rain from the tree-tops on tl^c days tRat I was abroad j 
in short, I thought myself a match for anugame that a man might 
chance upon of a summer day, and 1 re»ql^ upon making a hunting 
excursion up the mountain«at the fqot of^fnich the village was situated. 
There were plenty of deer in these parts, and a deer I had never shot. 
** I ^ill shoot a deer at least,** said I, and if a beac should cross my 
path, woe he to him the skin I will carry home to Boston. As to 
wolves — the bounty will certainly pay for all the ammunition I shall 
expend.’* So, without* more ado, I borrowed a gun of my host^ and set 
off up the mountain <pie fine morning. “ Matiy a man,*’ says Sanche 
Panza, “goes out for wool and comes home shorn.** Whether I belong 
to this number, it would not be proper to inform the reader at present. 

Hunting deer in the American woods is an occupation very unlike 
the same pursuit in Great Britain. It is by no means a chasfi , — ^no 
galloping on horseback over twenty miles of open country. On the con- 
trary, the hunter must wind his way slowly and stealthily through the 
dark woods without being able to send his glance half a stone’s-throw 
before him, among the gigantic trunks and* tangled thickets ; or he sta- 
tions himself in ambush near some opening in the forest, and waits 
motionless and silent for the deer to pass. Dogs must not be employed, 
as the noise they make in harking or rustling among the bushes, is sure 
to startle the animal ere the hunter can approach within gunshot. I 
left mine, therefore, at the farm-house, and took nothing with me but 
ray gun. 

The mountain wliich I proposed to ascend was ^an irregular mass of 
hills heaped upon hills, till the highest summit towered considerably 
above all the other eminences in the great chain within the sweep of the 
horizon. The whole mountain was thickly wooded, except the rocky 
peak at the summit, or the shelving sides of a deep ravine here and 
•there, down which the mot$ntain-showers pemred at times torrents of 
water, with a violence that •swept along rocks in their current, and tore 
away the trees by the roots. There were also a few small open spaces 
among the woods on the southern slope of the mountain, a little dis- 
tance up, where the farmers turned theig cattlh to pasture, and a rude 
pathway had been cut through the forest, leading to these places. 
Above, all was a dense wilderness, «althoiigh a track, hardly dissqrnihle, 
been pamued by occasional visiters to the summit, which afforded a 
wide prospect over the surrounding country. 

The sun was up, but not in sight, as I sef forth he yet lay hidden on 
the eastern side of the mountain, which rose before my sight, a mass of 
darkening sh^ow, its sharp bold outline distinctly relieved against the 
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clear IJiight beyoiuL Not it cloud butig \n tbe heaveiis, sav^ a feir 
maoses of tUn yapour vbick arose from the low groimds in the warm 
morning air, and were slowly rolling in white fleecy folds np the dark 
mouatain7aides. As the sim attained a higher elevation, these white 
clondb gathered on the mountain^top, and presently h^an to glow with 
die golden brilliancy of the bright orb that hung just l^low the edge of 
the mountain* The next moment the sun burst forth, the dark shadows 
of the forest fled away, the mountain-sides shone out in their freshest 
green, and the golden crown of clouds at the summit vanished into 
thin air. * 

Crossing the fields in the neighbourhood of the village, just as the 
rising sun threw ^lis rays upon the western slopes, I struck at once into 
the forest, and^ade for tSe pathway which led up to the pastures. It 
was a rough and narrow^^ck, where the thickets on either hand, and 
the dense canopy of bougtfSHabove, made n, dim twilight at noon-day. 
Tbe path wound to the right and left to avoid the steepness of a direct 
ascent, and the obstacles presented by the deep gullies or projecting 
ledges of granite rock. The solitude of this lone wilderness is overpower- 
ing ; there is no sight nor sound sa^e that of stem rude nature. No 
human being crosses your path ; no human habitation strikes your eye ; 
no voice breaks upon the ear. The squirrel jumps from bough to bough 
over your head, and Woles down upon you in wonder. Tlie owl from 
bis hollow trunk lioots out a strange note of surprize, that the intrusion 
of man should here molest his ancient solitary reign. The woodcock 
and the grouse flutter their noisy wings and shuffle a yard or two off at 
your approach. The fox steals aside and peeps at you from the thick 
bushes close at hand. The note of a solitary thmsh or pine warbler 
may now and then be heard, breaking with slow and solemn accents 
the deep silence of the dark recesses, or the murmur of a mountaiii- 
fltream may break upon the, car at intervals as it dashes its broken cur- 
rent down a steep bed of rocks. The howl of a wolf at times startles 
you from afar off, or the growling of a bear from some invisible spot, or 
the scream of a bald eagle over your bead. 

I .will not trouble the reader with my various “ chances ’’ of the day, 
although some of them mighf be worthy of recital, but proceed to detail 
the most remarkable of my adventures. 

Much of the day still remained, and I turned to prosecute my ascent 
of the mountain. * Re-crossing the ravine, I struck into my former 
course, and making toward the summit, found the acclivity to grow 
much steeper and rougher. The forest of tall oaks, beeches, and maples, 
which covered the skirts and middle region of the mountain, now dis- 
appeared, and nothing wis to be seen but 'sharp and projecting crags 
clad in a thick growth of low birches, pines, and firs. Through this 
almost impervious mass of vegetation I forced a passage from one rocky 
point to another* with the precaution used by a mariner coasting from 
headland to headland, looking backward and forward from the several 
points to regulate my course. No befists or birds met my view at this 
lofty elevation ; the trees dwindled to mere shrubs as J[ ascended ; the 
surface became more and more bare; presen^y the rocky ground ex- 
hibited nothing in the shaplb of vegetation except tuffs of ranjk grass and 
.patches of moss. After a toilsonee journey, I at length reached the 
summit of the mountain, and seated myself pn the top of a block of 
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bleak gray ^anite, which, at twen^ miles diatanee, appems 
peak, khooting up into the clouds, but oh the spot fohiti to 'S® li 
>mooth and' gently rounded eminence, eJSbrding ah alinoet le^el 
albacfe in extent. 

The prospect which burst upon me from this point was nfagniddW, 
It was one of the brightest days of the bright Beasoii, and the air was ^ 
that transparent clearness which shows every distinctacss of shape and 
shadowy variation of colour in the most comprehensive landscape. The 
huge mountain under me, with its swelling hills, deep valleys, and 
shaggy piles of forest, over which the oblique. sunlight played, gilding 
some parts into bright green, and casting others into profound shadow — 
first arrested my view. The little hamlet, with thg fields around it, 
from which I had taken my departure tha^ morning, was distinctly 
visible at the foot, a patph of shining greeiyon the dark surface of the 
mountain skirts. Beyond, the county "^^l^fcored by deep valleys, and 
checquered with bright spfits fif cultivation at intervals. The streams 
wound their meandering courses in lines like threads of ‘silver among 
the black masses of forest ; while far in the west, the bright surface of 
Lake Champlain was visible, stretching from north to south as far as 
the eye could reach. On the verge of the horizon, beyond the lake, 
arose the undulating ridge of the Shawangunk Mountains, arrayed in a 
soft tint of misty blufc. m 

Deeply impressed with the grandeur of this scene, I sat for isome 
time in contemplation, till the declining sun warned me that it was time 
to make my way homeward. As I passed down the rocky summit, I was 
struck with the appearance of a thin white cloud, which at that instant 
began to gather in the‘air, just on a level with the upper region of the 
mountain. While looking upon it, I perceived that it was rapidly ex- 
panding its folds, that it was growing densgr^and of a darker hue, and 
was floating directly towards me. I hastened downward, hut by the 
time I had reached the woody region, the cloud overtook me, ana the 
whole top of the mountain was enveloped in a thick mist. In two 
minutes I was completely lost ; nothing could be seen ten yards distant, 
and all 1 could do was to grope my way among the thickets where the 
track by which I had ascended was hardly to be distinguished in the 
clearest weather. I very soon strayed from the track, and got into 
another direction by following an opening in flie woods, which I 
imagined to be the pathway, hut soon found was the bed of a torrent 
leading down to a precipitous chasm. I ^ndeavbured to retrace my 
steps, hut the fog growing thicker and thicker, I only got the more be- 
wildered, and was soon absolutely at a loss to conjecture whether I was 
on the eastern or western jide of the mountain. I climbed up every 
projecting crag that came in my way, in hopes to be able to espy some 
familiar land -mark that might, set me aright in my wandering, but in 
vain ; the density of the fog bafl^ed all my attempts to^scover to which 
side of the mountain I had strayed. • 

My situation was now quite unpromising, and I soon began to indulge 
in some very dismal apprehensions.^ Evening was fast approaching, and I 
was perfectly aware that unless I discovered the path speedily, I must 
pass the night upon the mountain. I \^s rather thinly clad, and a 
night on the mountain-top is by no means sultry ; it was sufficiently cool 
already, and I felt att cxtraordinary*appetite for supper, which the keen 
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ftir this <^)e?Ated regian was dalev^ated rather td augment to allayi’ 
*f But,” tho^b^l, as I cast a look on tbe forfom scene around mt^ for 
aught I can perceive, if I go to supper to«night, it will be, not where I , 
eat, but where I am eaten. Should i fall asleep here, I may eacpact^o 
wake np aird hud a bear nibbling' at my toes/’ ^ Still, 1 resolved to push 
onward, hoping that the cloud would pass away ; but I was disap-' 
pointed; the mist lay thick upon the mountain. I wandered hither 
and thither among the woods, and was sure of nothing except that I was 
proceeding downwards. 

It was now dus^:, the sltades of evening were fast gathering over me, 
and 1 saw that all hope of returning must be abandoned. 1 began tO' 
look out, therefore^ for some convenient place where I might pass the 
night. I thought, at first, ^f ascending a tree in order to be safe from 
the wild animals ; but the^old wind which then began to blow, admon- 
ished me to choose a spotXngre comfortable. Ere long, I discovered a 
narrow rocky gully, clear oitrees, and 'sufficiently deep to shelter me 
from the wind ; the rocks were covered with a thick green moss which 
abounds in every part of these mountains ; heaps of dead leaves lay col- 
lected among them, and here f determined to light a fire and make pre- 
parations for passing the night. 

By the help of my gun, 1 succeeded in setting fire to a pile of dry 
leaves and pine-boughs^, and a broad glare of flante soon arose through 
the misty air that promised to secure me against the intrusion of the 
wild animals. It was not yet daik ; the sun had gone down, the twilight 
had disappeared ; but the moon was above the horizon, somewhat low in 
the west, and giving afufiicient light through the mantle of vapour that 
shrouded the mountain, to throw a dim and uncertain radiance upon a 
portion of the scene around me. As the night-breeze freshened, the mist 
appeared to thin away, and, was struck with the beautiful appearance 
of the halo which the subtile vapour spread around the lunar orb, a 
bright circle of rainbow colours hanging in the broad heaven. Gradually 
this phenomenon melted away ; the moon went down, the sky was dark, 
and the deep gloom of the black forest was relieved only by the red 
dickering flames of my own blazing pile. 

In spite of Ihe fatigues I had undergone through the day, it was a long 
time before I felt an inclination to sleep. Not that I imagined myself 
in any great danger my blazing fire and loaded gun were a sufficient 
security against the beasts ; — but night and solitude, and the wilderness 
were overpowering. The gl|ire of the flame amidst the pitchy darkness 
all around, threw strong gleams of red light upon the rocky cliffis and 
masses of thick wood ; sudden puffs of wind would now and then whirl 
a dense column of smoke ^long the glen, and as these clouds rolled off 
one after the other into the sky, strange and fantastic giant shapes 
seemed to be flitting among the dark shadows of the wdlderness. I con- 
tinued to heap gpreat branches upon the blazing pile : it was growing 
colder, and I felt a drowSinees ?coniii\g on, yet was unwilling to trust 
myself tu the arms of sleep amid this drear desolation. 1 Sat listening 
to the ipsan of the night-breeze as it swelled throegh the rustling pines,' 
and ever and anon fancied 1 could hear the howl of a wolf on the distant 
gak, but as yet no inhabitant of the forest had ventured to intrude on^ 
my solitude. 

; Qmving more and more drowsy, '‘and withal filling a degree of sccu- 
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nty feom Itasring been thiis far uttmoleetedf I determined to take e nap; 

I beap<^, therefoie, a auffieiency of wood epon the pile tovlast ibraeiri^l 
hoqrfi, and lying down upon the mo88**covered rock at the very bottom 
Ithe.gttlly^ with my feet to the fire, I composed myself to rest. In spil^ 
of the coolness of the air, and the loneliness of my situation, i was socm 
fast asleep. In such circumstances one is sure to be visited with dreams^ 
and I began dreaming before I was fairly in a slumber. When my eye-i* 
lids first hung heavy, 1 was gazing at the dickering shadows cast by the 
rolling volumes of smoke over- the woods ; end as my sensations grew 
more and more indistinct’ and confused, I fancied ten thousand monstrous 
black bears, with their gigantic cubs, gamboling ovsr the tree-tops. 
Presently 1 dreamed of wandering among the woods^ where the cata^ 
mounts were crouching behind every tree, my gui^ of course, as 
always happens in dreams, hung fi^e whenjver I attempted to use it. 
Anon 1 was attempting to clamber up tl^ mountain- top and slipping 
backward at every step ; — tken^s I stood the summit, a cloud came 

over the mountain and swept me off; I was carried away through the 
air as in a balloon, looking down upon the country below, a great che^ 
quer -board of woods and pastures, and fields and towns ; till all of a 
sudden the cloud burst, and I fell souse intb Lake Champlain ! 

I awoke at this instant ; — my first sensation was that of grappling and 
struggling violently wi^h something that had se^ed me : in the twink^ 
ling of an eye I found myself whirled violently away, and the next mo- 
ment I was struck with a rousing shock that almost stunned me. A 
minute elapsed ere I became quite aware that I was awake. I looked 
around; nothing was to be seen ; all was utter darkness. The impres-r 
sion was strong upon my mind that I had been violently dragged away 
from the spot where I had lain down to sleep, but I neither heard nor 
felt any wild beast moving near me. I staled wildly around, trying to 
penetrate the thick darkness, when as 1 cast my eye upward I perceived 
a strange gleam of light over my head ; it seemed like an opening in the 
sky through which a faint red glimmer was now and then dashing. I got 
upon my feet and attempted to move ; but how was I astonished, on 
stretching forth my arms, to find a perpendicular wall of rock before 
me! I looked up again at the light, and j)re8ently made the discovery 
that I was at the bottom of a deep chasm in the rocks, and that the 
light above came through a narrow fissure at the jop. This light, red 
and flickering, could be no other than that of my own fire, and after fur- 
ther examination of the darkness in which I ^^as imprisoned, and a feel- 
ing which now began to manifest itself of certain bruises in my body, it 
became evident that 1 had fallen in my sleep through the opening above 
to the bottom of this deep cavern. i 

This, indeed, was the fact. The hollow in which I had taken up 
my abode for the night, was formed by two immense masses of rock 
which, by some .convulsion of nature, appeared to Imve been thrown 
together, so as to make a deep aqd nar0)w cl^m with their perpendi-r 
cular sides resting against each other at the top. The long and narrow 
crevices above had been overgrown^with a species of moss so tlfipk and 
firm as to bear the weight of a man. Among the Green Mountains 
spots like these are innumerable, where thg passenger may be treading 
upon a coat of moss spr^ing from rock to rock that barely sustains 
him oyer the depths of a profound^abyss. It was in precisely such a 
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spat that 1 had kindled my fire and laid, me down to reat^ hev^ $xah 
peeling that my soft moasy bed was but the deceitful covering' to the 
jawB of % deep den. Whether the fire had burned under the moM and 
caught the dry sticks which had first been accumulated over the dsBure, 
and served as a support to the superincumbent growth, or whether the 
xnosB .gave way gradually and by my own weight, 1 never knew. It was 
enough that it broke through, and down 1 fell. 

I rubbed my eyes again; 1 felt of my bruised bones and aching 
joints ; I found I had no, wounds but many sore parts. The bottom of 
the cavern was ^^overed yrith dead leaves, loose earth atfd rubbish, which 
had broken my fall. Had it been otherwise my brains would have been 
dashed out upoi;! the rock, for the distance I had fallen was at least 
fift^n or twenty feet. I groped about to the right and left, and found 
1 could touch both walls the cavern at once by extending my arms. 
In profound darkness I m^ed along this narrow strait, hoping to find 
some projection in the rocky wall by which i might dimb upward ; but 
the walls were perpendicular and smooth ; nothing met my grasp that 
would enable me to raise myself a step from the bottom. Having 
groped four or five yards I j[)erceived the walls closed, and I could ad- 
vance no further. I turned and began to search toward the other ex- 
tremity of the cavern ; the sides were everywhere too steep and smooth 
to afford me the slightest hope of being able to lascend them. At the 
further extremity, the space grew narrow again, and I found I had tra- 
versed the whole extent of the cavern. 

I now stopped, and began to feel strange apprehensions coming over 
'me. The thought of lying imprisoned in this horrid cavern till I 
starved to death, rushed fearfully through my brain ; but a moment more 
and I re-assured myself. “ liCt me wait till day-light,’* thought I, 
** before I give myself up fi:)r lost; Uiere maybe means of escape hidden 
under this profound darkness.” I fell to pondering upon my strange 
condition, when all at once I was startled by the sound of something 
moving near me : the next moment I perceived a pair of fiery eye-balls 
glaring at me from the opposite end of the cavern. Gracious powers! 
what a chill ran through my blood at the sight ! My hair stood on 
end; — a cold sweat burst qnt upon my forehead, and I stood motion- 
less with horror. Had I possessed ten thousand worlds I would have 
given them at thatoinstant for the smallest hope of safety. Hon*or- 
struck as I was at the sight, I could not take my eyes from it, but stood 
gazing, stupihed and halCcoiigealed with terror at those glaring orbs of 
a ferocious beast whom I expected every instant to spring upon me and 
tear me to pieces ! How long I remained thus - overwhdmed with tlie 
panic, I have no means pf knowing ; those fiery balls continued to roll 
and glimmer with a most unearthly light ; and surely the stoutest heart 
must have been appalled by such a spectacle in the tliick darkness of a 
lonely cavern wi^h no means of resistance or escape. To express my 
danger in two words, this was^ den ! 

The wolf and 1 continued to stare at each other, but fortunately he did 
not move. In a few moments I regamed a little self-possession. “ What 
should I do ?” was the first tliou^t. Escape I could not; kill the wolf 
I must, or be killed. I l\^d nothing but a large sharp-pointed knife 
which I had taken with me to cut away the boughs and bushes. With 
hardfy a moment’s reflection 1 drew it out of my pocket, and grasping it 
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prepaid to ni8h iq>oit the aninial it Wat an act of 
^ bat it VR^aa better than to wait till he sprai^ upon nft. i htpaBt'^io 
^measure my distance, and scrutiniae the position of my ferocious' enO^. 
*Hehad niot moved fr^ the spot, <md appeared to be crouching 
ground at the further end of the cate. While I stood deliberatiftg, I begi^ 
to feel some surprise tbfiat he had so long refrained ^rom attacking mh. 
Many minutes at least had passed since 1 had been in his power, and as 
yet he had done nothing but fix his eyes fiercely upon me. How much 
longer might he not remain quiet? It then came upon lAf recollection 
as a notorious friet, ^at the wolf, savage and ferocfOus«as Im is at times, 
is nevertheless an arrant coward, and if once frightenM, loses entirely 
the courage and inclination to make an attack. This thoi^t darte# a 
bright ray of hope into my breast. 1 stopped shmrt my meditated 
assault, and scanned the wolf with more coo^ess and confidence. He 
lay close to the ground, his eyes still ^nng gleams of fiery green 
through the pitchy darkrtfessf yet in the ever-twinkling glimmer of 
these savage orbs I now thought I could discover signs of fear. The 
more I fixed my gaze upon them, the* more I felt my Confidence revive. 
1 stood, however, on my guard, determiu£l if he showed a disposition 
to spring upon me, to meet him at least half way. 

It was as I had conjectured : the wolf was completely frightened ; he 
was lying probably fast asleep when I burst intopliis den. Conceive the 
panic which this sudden and violent intrusion must have caused him ! 
For aught I know, he was at that moment directly under me, and I had 
fallen slap upon him, as the spot where I fell was found afterwards to be 
the lowest part of the cavern, and covered with a bed of leaves and rub- 
bish. I had moreover an indistinct remembrance of grappling widi 
some moving body in the first moments after awakening from the fall. 
Certain it was that he immediate^ skulked the further eorner of the 

den, and there lay overcome with fright. Hour after hour I stood watching 
liim lest he should get the better of his alarm and take vengeance on me 
for the disturbance : but he showed no disposition for hostilities, and 
when the first welcome rays of the morning shot into the cavern, I behjeld 
my savage companion crouching and huddled up in a narrow crevice of 
the rock, with every mark of the most abjpet fear. 1 became released, 
therefore, from my apprehensions on this score ; but the return of light 
led me to the unwelcome discovery that to escape from the cavern 
w'ithout assistance was impossible. To climb was out of the question ; 
the two masses of rock closed at both extremities, leaving at one .end a 
narrow open%ig near the ground, through winch tlie wolf had squeezed 
himself on in and out. Had the animal ran to this end of the 

cave at the fMtmrm, ha would have escapcyl immediately, instead of 
which he betook -hima^* in*Iiis confusion to the innennost recess of Ins 
abode, and so great vm his terror of me^ that^he<tiever dared stir to leave 
his lurlmg-place. ' r . - ^ 

What was now to he done ? I ipust dCvise wane means of extncathBg 
myself, &r i could have no h^e that any human being would come to 
my assiBtanceM'ihat wild and distaftt spot : hut what means wei% within 
my reach ?. breaking through the wall of my prison, or 

*^gg*ng ntti^Ttoa^'foundation. Ihe rock w|L 8 here, the rook was there, 
the rock was all around; Hunger might break through stone walls, but 
^ick as these. A strip ofrtoe bright sky was twenty feet over 
May. — VOL. xliv, no. clxxxii. 
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my head, aad twenty thousand dollars would I have given (had I poisessed 
them) for nothing but a bean-pole of that length. But wishing was in 
vain ; I Wld do nolliing to help myself, and the wolf seemed as much 
puzzled to get out of the difficulty as I. It is needless to relate what a 
of direful forebodings now came over me. I could see no prospect 
but that of starving to death, unless the wolf chose to eat me as soon as 
his appetite overcame his terror. 

- It was now noon day, as I judged from the sun’s rays which shot into 
the mouth of the cavern, and I felt a faintness coming over me from the 
fatigue, hunger, anxiety,, and mental excitement which I had endured. 
I sat at the bottbm of the cavern almost resigned to my fate, and thinking 
oMie strange conjectures that would be formed when my bones, should 
be discovert spme fifty years after^vards among these rocks. Suddenly 
I was startled hy a low ai^ half-suppressed growl from my companion. 
I imagined on the instant be was meditating to spring upon me, and 
at once gave myself up for lost, feeling thdt I *was too weak to oiler any re- 
sistance. The next moment the distant bark of a dog struck my ear. No 
words can describe the delicious sensations which this sound awoke in 
my breast. It denoted that assistance was at hand, and I was to be 
rescued from the horrible fate of being buried alive. New life sprang 
up within, me. The sounds drew nearer, and now^ I could have no doubt 
my friends bad come iic» search of me, and were insthe right track. The 
wolf appeared as much alarmed as I was delighted by the approach of 
the visiters : he crouched closer to the rock, and manifested great trepi- 
dation each time the barking of the dog was beard ; his experienced ear 
had caught the sound before it became audible to mine. 

In a few minutes the voices of men were heard aliove, at which I set 
up a loud shout that brought them spe^ily to the mouth of the cavern. 
Their aslouishmeiit may casjjly be iraa^ied on finding me at the bottom 
of this dark abyss. Tying branches of trees together, they soon con- 
structed a ladder, by the help of which I once more regained the upper 
air, and gave them the assurance that I had not been, as they at first 
believed, devoured by wild beasts. I then learned that the miracle of 
my rescue was owing to my faithful dog, who had tracked me through all 
my wanderings over the mountain without once losing the scent, till he 
brought them to the spot where I lay immured. As to my savage com- 
panion in the den, bolted out of his hole as soon as he was fairly rid of 
me, but was shot by the farmer’s son before be had skulked a hundred 
5^ards, r 

My hair did not prove to be blanched by tlie fright of this adventure, 
but the remembrance of the scene would never away from me. Many a 
time since, in frightful dunams, have I hehfld those two fiery eyeballs 
glaring at me through the thick darkness, and felt a renewal of "all the 
shuddering terrors of the night I passed in the wolf’s den. 

• . QQ- 
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THE BATTLE OP THE ELEPHANTS. 

A SPLENDID, MAGNIFICENT, EaSTSRN, EqUESTHIAN^ ElBPHAN^ 

TINE Spectacle, interspersed with Music, Dancing, Eques* 

TRIAN AND ELEPHANTINE EVOLUTIONS, GRAND TABLEAUX, TERRIFIC 

Combats, awful Encounters, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

[Returning from our annual visit on Easter-Monday evening to 
Astley’s, we picked up, exactly midway between that most legitimate 
horse-theatre and the Theatre Royal Dniry-lanc, the mrfliuscript, of which 
we present the public with a specimen. Which of the^two theatres be the 
rightful claimant of it, whether Drury or Bucrow’s, ^ know not. If 
the former, we suppose we must content ou^elves witli — 

** The drama’^ ligfv's the draimfs patrons give,” 
and allow the managers the benefit of the response — 

“ And they who live to please must please to live.” 

Tlie spectacle part of the entertainment must necessarily be seen 14 
order to be appreciated : the fine WTiting, the wit and drollery of the 
dialogue, and the nice touches of character, will speak for themselves.] 

characters. 

The Emperor Sama-Smah, Usurper of the Throne of Eloris. 
KassaN'Shak, his Nephew, the rightful Heir, supposed dead ; known 
only as Osmar the Arab Chief; in love with Fantullah. 
Mirza-Mhera, prince of Gazrat. 

Kheran, the professed friend, but secret enemy of the Emperor; and 
Commander of the Army of Elephants; also in love with Fantullah. 
Cazan, a follower of Kheran. 

Khoraddin, the Fieiy Spirit of the Deserts. 

Jaffnah, a Mute in the service of Osmar. , 

Bob Wilkins, an Englishman, formerly keeper of an a-la-mode beef-shop 
in the Old Bailey, but now the heroic friend and confidant of Osmar. 
The Princess Fantullah, the Emperor s Daughter. 

Bulbul, her favourite Attendant.’ . 

Priests, Soldiers, Horsemen^ Elephant Riders, Officers of the Court, 
Followers of O^mar, ^c. ^c. 

Female Attendanis on the Princess^ Dancing Girls, Singing Girls, and — 
all sorts of Girls. 

0 

Scene lies at Eloris, and in the neighbouring Deserts, 

Act I. 

Scene 1. — A magnificent Apartment in the J9mperor s Palace — The Em- 
peror, surrounded by his Court, discov^ered seated on his Throne-^ 
Kheran on one side — Mirza-Mhkra on the other — Bob Wilkins con- 
cealed among the Courtiers} 

Chorus,^ 

Hail to great Sama-Shah ! 

Long may he jf ign in glory. 

And live renowned in story ! 


^ We may " wonder how the iteril he got there hut as he is to he the life and 
sonl of the piece. Without whom there would be no fan', let us suppose he got ther^ 
— any how. 

F 2 
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Whate'er be his will 
v. Be it our s to fulfil* ! 

< Hail to great Sama-Shah t 

Emperor, Tiswelll Your love , and loyalty I doubt not*. A feign of 
twenty years, — a not inglorious reign, — a reign whose evOT hour has been 
marked by external conquest and internal peace, has satisfied my heart of 
my loved people’s loyalty. 

Kher. Sire, the empire’s foes are exterminated*, your own are destroyed, 

Emp, To thee, brave Kheran,.is the former due, the latter is mine own. 
And, oh ! it grieves me much * that, in the preservation of my rights, some 
native blood has left its parent veins. Yet could I otherwise ? 1, — by my 
brother's natural demise, and the mysterious disappearance of his son, now 
dead,— ill-fated Kansan ! (Strikes his bosom, and says — Down, busy 

conscience*.— I became the rightful inheritor of the sceptre which sways 
tliese realms. Yet found loit rebellion lurking within my very palace 
walls, and ready, with eagl^ talons, to tear from my brow the glittering 
diadem. 'Tis true I struck,--^>at for my rightg I struck ; — and never did 
the scymitar with vengeful blow descend, but justice rode astride the 
blade ; — never flowed the purple flood from out a guilty tmitor’s veins, but 
the pearly drops of gentle pity bedewed these cheeks But no more of 
this. — Princes and chiefs, and you, ye countless multitudes, be silent all, 
whilst 1 reveal the purpose of this solemn convocation. 

JVilk. (aside.) Now to know what all this is about*. 

Emp. L^t the trumpet sound for silence. (Flourifh of trumpets.) You 
Mirza-Mhera, Prince of'^&azrat, stand forth. 

jW». (adrancbig, aside.) What can this mean,? 

Emp, Advance, brave Kheran. 

Kher. (advancing, aside.) What means this sudden bidding ? 

Emp. *Tis now your monarch's happy task at once to gratify a father’s 
feelings and a nation's wish. You know that — such is our country's cus- 
tom— my daughter, the fair FantuUah, has, from her earliest infancy, 
secluded from the sight of man, inhabited, surrounded by her virgin slaves, 
the Valley of Emeralds. 

Kher. The Valley of Emeralds, situate at the western extremity of the 
Yi'llow' Desert ? 

Einp. Aye, brave Kheran, the Yellow’ Desert! a periloua pass, — the 
haunt of innumerable hordes of Arab robbers*, headed by the fierce 
Osmar. 

Wilk. (aside.) Meaning my friend. 

Emp. And the sojourn of the dread Khoraddin, the Fiery Spirit*®. 

All. Khoraddin, the Fiery Spirit ! 

Emp. ’This is the fair Fantullah's fifteenth natal day this day must 
bring her thence: to-morrow sees her in a husband’s arms. 

Kher. (aside.) A husband's arms ! What new-sprung hope is mine ! 

^ A masterly touch ! finely characteristic of Eastern subserviency* 

^ Plague on him if be did, after such a declaration. 

* A distinction without a oifference, perhaps; Vut pardonable on the score of 
fine writing. 

* No dotiitt of it. 

* How adroitly ip the audience led to suspect that the Emperor knows more 
about this mgi/eriom disappWrunce * than it may be convenient for him to deriare ! 
• ^ Perhaps a lawyer might say that the Emperor is over-laying his case with 
protestations of tender-heartedness. ^ 

* Presently we (dial) learn his motive for this curiosity. 

* This promises difBculties, dangers, charges of cavalry, horses galloping up 
rushing cataracts and down perpendicular mountains^ with evolutions, and terrific 
combats. 

** The invention of crimson fire has (Tendered the introduction of some such 
personage indispensable. 
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En\p. The journey is fraught with danger; hiit our cotyitiy's safeguard, 
the array of elephants shall be her convoy. , 

IVilk, {aside,) So, so. 

Mir, {aside,) Comitiand Is all the earthly good I covet. (7b the Bmr 
nemr,) Sire, by Akbar s treachery, whose death has paid tne forfeit of 
nis crimes; that army, like a* rudderless bark, floats erringly, unswayed by 
a commander. 

En^, I am not unmindful of if, noble Prince. People, chiefs, princes ! 
Kheran is brave, young Mirza-Mh era valiant**. Now near, and then con- 
firm your Emperor's decree, which gives to you as husband of the fair 

Fantullah, and future sovereign of Eloris (A pause dffd silence,) 

Kher, {aside,) She and the crown are mine. 

Emp, Mirza-Mhera, Prince of Gazrat. • 

Flourish of trumpets; all present bow, Th^ Emperor places 
Mirza-Mhera on the second sten of the throne, 

Kher, {aside,) D n ! 

JVilk, {asijie\ Pretty news fcr my frienoDsmar. 

Emp. Next, in reward of his high deeds of arms, and long-tried loyalty, 
we name as captain of Eloris* chief defence— -the Elephiratine legions— the 
brave and faithful Kheran. • {Flourish^ ^c, 

Mir. {aside ) Sure Persia's God, the ever-burning Sun, has shot into my 
heart his fiercest rays ; else are the demons of revenge and envy tearing 
it piecemeal with their poisoned fangs.** , 

Emp, Bring forth ^he sacred banner of the Ekphants, and deliver it to 
Kheran, captain of the mighty legions. 

Music, A golden altar, on the back of an image of an elephant 
in ivory and gold, is brought forward, borne by six priests, 
magnificently habited, each carrying a flaming tusk in gold; 
six other priests bear the sacred banner, on which is embroil 
dered the figure of an elephant. The ceremony of conse- 
crating the banner is performed, whilst all present march in 
procession round the altar, * • 

Emp. Administer the oath. Then, Kheran, to the Valley of Emeralds ; 
to thy charge we confide Fantullah’s safety. 

Kher. {aside.) Ha I— then let the dotard and his minion tremble. 

Priest. Swear allegiance to the rightful sovereign of Eloris. 

Kher. I swear. ^ 

Priest, And that, in safety, you will convey the Princess Fantullah to 
her lover’s arras. • 

Kher. {emphatically.) Aye, to her lovers arms,” I swear. 

Music, Khe^'an kneels and kisses the banner, which is delivered 
to him. A splendid jewel, in the form of an elephant's tusk, 
is then slung round his neck. ^ 

Emp, ’Tis well. Kheran, present this ring to the guardians of the 
Valley of Emeralds ; they will deliver the Princess to your care. Instantly 
prepare for your departure: we will, in person, attend you to the city 
gates. The Arab Osmar %nd the Fiery Spirft inspire no fears for Bantul- 
lah's safety in the soul of Sama-Shah; — Kheran is Fantiillah’s protector 
across the perilous desert. 

j w — 

** An army of elephants ! Burel^ this advance in the art and mvstery of 
catering for the public taste is premature ! Why not reserve it till fiiv^;jwifig^tened 
British public is heartily sick of witi^ssing the ** extraordinary eveSoAens of the 
magnificent stud id horses'* on the nationai stages ? Then, indeed, behMoths if 
you please. 

** See note • 

1* ^ writing, the deu^ it in it. 

We suspect this to be a piece of villanous eqni vocation ; but we shall see. 
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^Filk. (fiside,} He isn't safe back ycL Shou'dn’t halloo tlB jsu aw out 
of the wood. ' ^ t 

Emp, IVfirza — Kheran— equally my sons in love— embrace. 

Mir, iend/racing Kheran, says aside,) So shall my dagger and his heart 
erelong. • _ . 

Kher, {aside.) Soon shall a rougher grasp assure the minion of wronged 
Kheran* s love. 

Wilk, {gliding off.) Now I know all I want to know. D. L 0., as we 
say in Old England.^® {EaelU 

.. Mtnp. Now— away I 

This is ihe signal for the most magnificent procession that ever 
yet lAis seen <m any stage ; whilst the Chorus resumes — 

, “ Hail to great Sama-Shah I’* &c. 

Scene II. — A spl(mdid Anfe-Chamher in the Palace. — Enter Bob Wilkins 
cautiously. {His own which is 7ww seen under his disguise, must 

be a ludicrous juyible of artisles of English and of Arab costume.) 

Wilkins. Well, I’ll be hanged if I hav’n’t managed it nicely ! Yester- 
day says ray friend Osmar, the Arab chief, to me— * Wilkins, my friend, I 
wish you’d "go to the city of Elorjs, contrive to get into the palace, find out 
what this solemn assembly is about, and bring me word.’’ 1 set off, meet 
one of the Emperor’s servants, cut his throat, jump into his jacket, and 
there I am, snug. Pretty news for my friend ()sriiar, that Mirza-Mhera is 
lo marry the Princess Fa^nllah, when he‘s in love wiVi her himself! But 
he is not the man to take the matter quietly while he has at his command 
thirty thousand as fine fellows as ever cut a throat, and possesses for his' 
friend and prime minister— me I— (Kheuan appears and listens.) — Ha, 
ha, ha ! I can’t help laughing. Only think that I, Bob Wilkins, formerly 
keeper of an d-la-mode- beef shop in the Old Bailey, should become the 
intimate friend of a furious Arab chief! What a change! With this 
little coaxer {draws a large carving-‘knife) I used to cut up beef for my 
friends ; now it serves to tickie up the mutton of my foes.^^ Then I’m in 
love with Bulbul, the Princess’s favourite attendant, and she’s in love with 
me.*® If 1 slioulcl make Mrs. Wilkins of her, and carry her home, how 
the folks in the Old Bailey will stare to sec a pretty little Persian cut up 
u-la-mode beef! It will bring custom to the shop. Mustn’t call her 
Bulbul, though : it is such a queer name, the people would laugh at it. 
Let me see, what shall I call her ? {Appears lost in thought.) 

(Kheran comes forward ; he has a scroll in his hand.) 

A'te*. This ismorejlian my best hopes had pictured to me. Sure, to 
execute my mission was this slave, by my good g^enius, hither sent. I will 
secure his fidelity by working on his fears. Slave, your life is in my 
power : I have overheard all ^ou have said, 

Wilk. Have you ? That may be Persian politeness ; but it would be 
called very rude behaviour in the Old Bailey. 

Kher, You are the friend ©f the fierce Osma(, and therefore 

Wilk, Not easily to be frightened. 

Kher, You have murdei'cd a servant of the Emperor’s, and 

WHk. Don’t call it murder, if you please — that’s a queer word in the 
Old Bailey. But rll tell foix hojv it was. You ftust know I had parti- 
cular occasion for his clothes ; so, for fear he should cateh his death of 
cold without them, I killed him. Do ypu take ? 

The humour of t]ii« pai'C is now beginning to appear# . . 

“ Only think," indeed ! Bi|t instances of similar freaks of Fortune are by^ 
no means rare — in the British [horse] drama. 

The humour of this part is evidently |ormed after die best models of the kind. 

Of ooarse. 
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JTi&err I-feftve but to speak the word* the guard will approachi,' 

^ are a dead man. ’ 

, Wiik, {hqhing off,) Ay; hut just at this moment we are btit one to 
one, and it would be as much as your ears are worth to do it — let me tell 
you that, Captain Swagger. • 

Kh&f, How, audacious replUe ! do you brave my power? 

{Draws his scymitar. 

With, Now just i>ut up that little shiner of yours, or I’ll let you see 
the first cousin to it before you can ask for four-pen*north of ^rJa-mode 
beef. 


Kher. This insolence is loo much. 

He rushes at Wilkim — Wilkins draws his krSlfe — they Jight-^ 
Wilkins overpowers and disarms him. • 

Wilk, There, my lad, your life is now in my power. It would be no 
more than you deserve to serve you as I would a salt buttock, and cut you 
ui) in slices. How ray friends in the Old Bffiley would stare to see me 
crowing over the Captain-G#ne|al of the Artby of Elephants'®. 

Kher. Devil, or more than man ! What ait thou ? 

Wilk. An Englishman ! And to prove it, I spare yoiir life. 

Kher. Generous -stranger I . * 

Wilk. Now you may get up— there’s your sword— and I’d bet a wager 
you’ll never come in the way of an Englishman again. 

Kher. Are all thy race thus generous and valiant ? 

Wilk. Aye ; and there’s nut a man of us wonhUiave acted differently. 
’Tis an Englishman’s pride to leather a foe as long as he stands, and to 
pick him up when he has knocked him down**®. 

Kher. Embrace me ; every brave man is Kheran’s friend. 

Wilk. Not so frLst, if you please. I have given you a drubbing, so we 
are no longer foes ; but as to being friends, there must be two words ta 
that bargain. We little islanders are not so hasty in our friendships. 

Kher. (aside.) Wondrous nation !— Englishman, a word. You are the 
friend of the fierce robber Osmar, the terr^ of the territories which on 
the confines of the Yellow Desert stretch out* their immeasurable tracts. 

Wilk. Robber ! A Utile more respect towards my friend, or 

Shows his knife* 

Kher. His might y prowess I admire, and fain would be his friend. 

Wilk. (aside) This is a pleasant fellow I He's for being every body’s 
friend. You require some service of him I suppose? 

Kher. This scroll will speak my wishes. •Convey it to him. By aiding 
Kheran in his daring project, fortune — power— nay, even empire, may be 
the reward of the Arab Osmar. • 

Wilk. Well, I'll tell him what you say, and I’ve no doubt he’ll do all he 
can to serve you, if he finds he is likely to get anything by it. You great 
men are always forward enough to serve onc^not her when yon can serve 
yourselves by so doing®'. 

Kher. The army of elephants is encamped without the city walls. I go 
to lead it onwards towards ^he Valley of EmA*alds. Ere this day's sun 
in golden splendour shall have sunk to rest, that army will have reached 
the confines of the Yellow Desert. (Looking cautiously about) I will 
not, as the babbling dotard Sama-Shah would have m^ traverse at once 
those trackless plains. My projec^ needj dela/ . to lend it force. There 


. ‘® Upon this point we are at issue with Mr. Wilkins. If his fi'iends hi the Old 
Bailey #ere of a theatrical turn, they would not stare in the least at witoessiug: 
the defeat of a Persian GeneraUln-Chief by an English buffoon, fiuch iuoidents 
are common in tlie horse- drama. • 

The utility of these compliments to the national character is manifest : every 
theatre has its galieries/ • 

A delicate touch of satire. ' 
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wll I halt till gallant Osmar shall return my greeting. Haste then— 
away— ^lus scroll proclaims the rest. * 

Wilh, I'm off. I have a capital horse in waiting. Ha, ha, ha! If any. 
of my friends in the Old Bailey could see me on an Arabian horse ! 

Kner. {filing.) "Where's the place thou speak'st of? 

Wilh, An ignorant fellow ! Asks where the Old Bailey is ! Do you 
just go to London, and youU soon find, your way to the Old Bailey, 1*11 
answer for it. Do you take, old Blackbeard? Ha, ha, ha®*! [Eacit, 
Kher, ..IThe die is cast ! Kheran no more will enter Eloris’ walls but as 
Eloris’ sdvereign. Ere to-morrow's sun shall set, Fantullah shall meet a 
lover's gaze— a lover’s fond embrace. [Exit, 

Scene HI. — An open Country without the City Walls — The Emperor— 
IVf xhzA''Mh£RA,*&c. discm^ered — The army hf Elephants is drawn up in 
marching order — One EVephanU more richly caparisoned than the rest 
(on which is borne the sofred banner), is in the front of the Stage, 
Emperor, — *Tis strange brave Kheran c^me^ not. 

Mir, (aside) Nor w ill he if my emissary s poniard find its fitting sheath 
— my hated rivars heart. 

Emp, Despatch®a messenger to seek the valiant chief. 

Cries unthdut, “ Kheran, Kheran." 

Enter Kheran dragging forward a slave, 

Kher, Villain, in presence of thy offended monarch declare who placed 
the treacherous instrument within thy murderous grasp. 

Mir, (aside) Confusion ! He has missed his aim. 

Emp, What may this mean? 

Kher, Sire, as hither I did come, this villain rushed on my unguarded 
way, and w’ith uplifted dagger aimed at my heart. This jewel turned the 
blow ; I seized the coward and disarmed him. 

?lmp. Lead him to instant death. 

Kher, First bid him speak the name of his employer, 

Mir, (Rushing towards him as he is about to speak, and stabbhtg hhn) 
Be it mine to avenge this outrage on my friend. Die, base assassin, die ! 
(The slave is carried off) 

Kher, (sarcasticaly) Kheran is grateful to liis friend for this. Discre- 
tion ever was good Mirza's virtue. The dead betray no tales. 

Mir. Ha! am I suspected ? 

Kher, No matter : Sire, I now depart, 

Emp. Mine and thy country’s blessing on thee, valiant Kheran. This 
preservation from the assassin's blow gives premise of success to the great 
object of this expeditipn. Aw'ay. 

Kheran s elephant is brought forward — it kneels — he mounts it, 
Kher, Forward ! March ! 

Music. The arnHij of Elephants marches off. It is seen moving 
in the distance — clouds of sand 7'ise, and it is soon hidden 
from view. Meantime, the Emperor, followed by his Court, 
the people, go off in procession another way ; while the 
music gradually becomes fainter, 

N,B, This procession must be even more magnificent than the 
first^. 

Scene Secret entrance the Valley of Emeralds, 

Enter Bulbul, 

Bui, Heigho ! where can my dear Wilkins be all this while ! Here am 


** *Ti8 well for us “ that boy” is off, or he would certainly have been “ the death 
ofu8.” • 

** More mognifirent ! And that was “ the most magniffeent that ever yet was 
seen on any stage I” How, where, or 'when are these magnificencics to reach 
their climax of magnificence ? 
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I, ^wor little Bulbul, the principal attendant on the Prineessr 
waiting foi- my lover at the secret entrance to the Vallet^ of iSpiraicls. I 
wonder why Osinar has sent him all the way to Eloris' justatthis time. 
There is Osmar in the valley along with the Princess. If it were known 
to the Emperor, we should all be tied up in sacks and thrown into the sea. 
Well, they are a handsome couple, and deserve to be happy. 0 that mv 
lover were come I ^ 

Song (eight lines in each verse). 

\st Verse. 

Ti-tum-ti, &c. 

For he's my only treasure. 

2nd VersCt 
Ti-tum-ti, &c. ^ 

For he's my only treasure.** 

But what do I see ! That milk-white cour^r pressing onward— and now 
it stops— ah ! *tis he — ’ti» my true love come at last. 

Enter Wilkins. 

IftL Aye, *tis be indeed, my sw'eet little Bulbul. • 

2M. But just tell me what has detained you so long ? 

Ji'lL I stopped at the Camp thinking to find my friend Osmar ; but 
Jaffnah, the dumb second-in-command,'^* told me he was here at the Val- 
ley of Emeralds. ^ • 

BnI. .Jaffnah, who is dumb, told you so, did 11? ? Ha, ha, ha ! 

• TVii. You may laugh, but you know Jaffnah speaks as intelligibly by 
signs as we do with our tongues.'-® Osmar saved his life, and Jaffnah, the 
grateful fellow, Avould lose his own to serve him. Though 1 believe they 
are quits as it is, for 0.smar once told me that Jaffnah preserved him wlieii 
an infant, and is the only witness on earth as to who Osmar really is. 
Though lam Osmar s friend, he has never yet let me into that secret, 

BuL I wish lie would tell me. 

TViL Trust a woman with a secret ! A^flretty joke, indeed 
Bui. 1 long to see old England, for you have told me so many fine things 
abouf it.*® 

Jf 'il. And so you shall ; and when there Til teach you to sing— Bless the 
King and all the royal family. 

Duet. 

lie. O, how happy shall we be ! 

She. Happy, loving, gay, and free ! 

{Sing eight lines more alternately.^) 

To,«k.. { «‘PS 

[Exeunt. 

** Sic ms. This is a wise economy both of time and brains on tlie part of the 
poet. He furnialies just as piuch of a sung as isaisually uttered by the singer so 
as to he intelligible to the audience — the burthen, the last line of each verse. 

** It is so much easier to a certain class of ariistes to execute with grace and 
agility an equestrian manoeuvre, and to discourse by gesture and attitude, than to 
deliver two lines of dialogue without comm^^tting ||*x oifencfts against the laws of 
elocution, that a judicious (equestrym) drmnatist will always iiud a pretext for 
constraining one or more of his principal actors to silence. Hence the frequency of 
a dummy in horse-pieces. • • 

“At the least — sometimes. 

So one would imagine, considering its frequency on these occasions. 

*® This speech does not seem to ocair in thetfiaturul course of the dialogue, but 
it produces the ieliing reply of Wilkins, and may be excused by the reason adduced 
in note *®. • 

Accounted for by note **. 
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y^r-ne VaMey qf Emeralds; Oshar and EuieidixiLn dmoeend, 
^ seated on a bank of roses. ® 

• Fan. Why in my Osniar’s mind still lurks the canker of disquietude ? 
Shidl not fintullah, soon to be thy wife, partake her future husband’s con- 
fidence ? * 

. Osm. Since thou* wilt know, then listen. Va^ue rumours to my camp 
have lately crept of preparations vast within the walls of proud Eloris* city; 
'tis hinted, too, thy future fate, Fantullah, is their object. Thy fate ! And 
when th}^ late lianjers on the breath of one — the miffhty Sama-Shah, thy 
father — who witli tliat breath hath power to bid thee hence, and tear thee, 
for ever, from thy y.smar> presence — ^tell me, can Osmar's soul be tran- 
quil ? 

Ftm. Fear noii^htf dear Osmar. 

Os^n. To Eloris Jiave I dispail died my faithful friend he fi-om the happy 
shores of Albion, land of liberty and love — to learn the truth of these so 
dreaded rumours. Till he return can I be less than anxious ? 

Fan, Dost thou then doubt Fantiillah’s trivth T Fantullah will resign a 
Princess' station, and follow to his desert-home her Arab chief ; and in 
his tent be iiappier ftir than seated on a throne. 

Osm. (asidf\) As soon she shall be ; but till I have further proved her 
constancy I’ll not reveal myself. — But come, approach ye nimble-footed 
Bayaderes ; the Princess tasks you to the utmost power of your sweet mys- 
teries. Let j he dance begin. \lle leads Fantullah to the bank of roses . 

"^GRAND BALLET, 

PKRFORMKU ENTIRELY BY FEM/VLES ! * 


After strangers have withdranm^^' the ballet is interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of Wilkins and Bulbul. 

fPtlk. (to Osm.) A word. 

Osm, Any news ? 

Wilk. Any news indeed ! ^hy, in London, one -half tlic news I have 
for you would make an extraorclinary Gazette. Kheran is appointed com- 
mander of the Army of Elephants, Mirza-Mhera is to marry the Princess 
Fantullah, and Kherau is on his way hither to escort the Princess to 
•Eloris. 

Osm. How say’st thou ! Nay, then, the blow must now be struck, or 
never may Kassan-Sliah, the rightful emperor of Eloris, ascend the throne 
Ills ancestors bequeathed him. i 

Wilk. That’s likely enough, considering that Kassan-Shah was mur- 
dered in his infancy, 

Osm. ATy friend, you have yet to learn®® — but no matter — proceed. 

Wilk. Well, then, Kheran desires an interview with you. 

Osm. Whate’er this meeting may import, Kheran may advance in safety. 
But the Princess, if I leave her now, she may be lost to me for ever ! One 
word decides for us. Fantullah, say, was thy boasted proof of constancy a 
tissue of mere words, or would you follow Osman to his humble tents ? 

Fan. Ungenerous Osmar ! Put me to the trial. 

Osm. A.t once, away then. Thy father sends to bear thee hence, and 
once within Eloris* walls for ever ail thou lost to Osmar. 

Fan. Ila! would they tdar nitji from thee ! No, never shall they do 


^ That is. Bob Wilkins, lute the keeper an a4a-mede beef shop in the Old 
Bailey ! But see note 

We give this stage direction entire as we And it. W'hat can be meant by the 
somewhat parliamentary phrase ‘J after strangers have withdrawn ? ** Can the 
exciting scene of a ballet performed entirely by females” be contrived for the 

purpose of Oh. no ! at least we are not .g ware of any such ‘‘ modern instances.'* 

•* But not just yet. 
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9Q I €4^me, let us hence, dear Osmar, and leave all care for het^ 
^tter to Cupid, God of Love P ^ » 

^sBul It is impossible ; the Princess cannot pass these abates wimout the 
special order of the Emperor. The guardians of tlie Vidley of Emeralds 
dare not suffer her to quit it. Their death would pay the forJbit of their 
disobedience. 

0/m. 'Tis but too true. 

Fan, Then all our hopes are vain.^ 

PF/l/t. Not so fast : never despair while I am with you.®* ("Shows a 
rvmr.) What’s this ? 

Fa/i, O joy I my lather’s rin^^. 

, W-ilh. Who’ll oppose us now, I should like to see ! The Emperor gave 
this to Kheran for the very purpose. Master Kheran %tid I had a sort of 
tussle together, you must know ; and in the %ht he droj)ped it from his 
linger— and here it is. 

Of/m. How shall we thank you ? 

WiJk. By coming out of this ^dace as fast as you can. So take my arm, 
my little Bulbiil, and let us trudge on. Friend Osmar, do you lead the way. 

^ [Going, 

Guard (approaching). You cannot pass., 

Wilk. Can’t pass ! Come, that’s a good joke ! (Draws his knife.) 
Pray, friend, did you ever hHp])en to peep in at my shop- window in the Old 
Baiiey, and see mo knock off a chicken’s head at a stroke ? 

Qaard. No trilling^ attempt to pass and you dead man* 

Wilk. Am I ? (Shows ihh ring.) Just look at this, my little bantam. 
Guard. Ha ! the Emperor's ring ! Pass, 

Wilk, 8o, it is pass now, is it ? Jhit I say, my friend, if ever you venture 
to talk to Bob Wilkins again about bis being a dead man, he’ll just whisk 
off your head, turban and all ; make a foot-ball of it, and trundle it all the 
way to Eloris. Ha, ha, bal (Laughs heartily.) 

[Exeunt, 

Scene VI. — A ravine leading toihe Yellow Desert, 

Enter Khkra.n. 

Khc. Yet no reply from Osmar ! Should he refuse his aid, then must 
Khoraddin, the fiery spirit of the Deserts, be invoked, and he will lend me 
bis unearthly succour. But, hark ! 1 hear tlie tramp of a speed-impelled 

courser. Ha ! this way the sound is borne. I see the rider’s form clown- 
bent with urging baste. An Arab, by liits garment. Ha! he is here, 
(Jaffn‘Vh, ow horseback, gallops on.) »Speak! art thou friend or foe? 
(Jaffvah makes a sign that he is unarmed) UnarHiod ! Thou art JafF- 
ilah, (^smar’s faithful follower, and bringest Osmar’s greeting to Kheran : I 
am he. (Jaffvati, by signs, expresses his /yt/wifUngness to doubt a gen- 
tlemaris word; hut, at th.e same time, his mission being of deep import- 
ance, he is bound to exereise the utmost circumspection in the execution of 
■it.^J Nay, doubt it not — let this convince J:hee. (Shows the tusk sus- 
pended romid his neck, aM Jafp.vah delivers him a scroll — he reads.) 

“ Follow my faithful mute — he will conduct thee safely to Osmar’s pre- 
sence." Enough ; I follow thee, Now, then, the die is cast. 

(Jafpnah blows a bugle; Instantly an ^rah ^llops ih, dismounts, and 

^ Pretty ; but not strictly Persian. * • 

^ Do the ingrafes forget their friend from the Old Bailey ? 

We were sure of him. 

^ So much is attempted by certain professors* of the pantomimic art, that we 
do not despair of tpeinff Hamlet’s soliloquies, or even a chapter ia Locke, deliwred 
by signs. 
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Ogives his hor^ to Kheran, u^ho mounts it Jatvnas, efter maUng se- 
veral tl^ns cmut the stage *’, godless off.follomd by j ' 

Scene VlL— TAc Arab Encampment by Moonlight; Horses in various pw- 
turesqusm groups and positions are seen; d quantiip qf Men strewed 
about amongst them *®. On the right is aperpendietdar Cataract^ on the 
left an inaccessible mountain^ and in the distance an impregnable For- 
tress, Beyond this is seen the lonely Pyramid of the J^ery Spirit 
Khoraddin. 

Enter — ; 

[We had intended to give the ivhole of this splendid, grand, magnifi*- 
cent, eastern, cqufcstrian, elephantic spectacle ; but having presented 
our readers witlf sufficient ?o convey to them a general notion of its 
plot — of the powerfully-fine writing of the serious portions of its dia- 
logue — and of the wit and humour of tlje <?omic, we will proceed no 
further — nor need we. Tlie principal business of the remainder is clearly 
indicated by the ^scription of Scene VII.; and even the more minute 
l>oints will be easily anticipated by such of oup readers as have witnessed 
the exhibitions of this kind during the last twenty years. Kheran will, 
of course, invoke the fiery spirit, who will, of course, in exchange for 
his soul, invest him with a magic talisman, whichj in the hour of his 
need, will of course faiihim. There will, of course, be a general battle 
between the horses and the elephantine legions ; troops of cavalry will, 
of course, msh down the perpendicular cataract ; the inaccessible moun- 
tain will, of course, be scaled, and the impregnable fortress will, of 
course, be taken. The women will, of course, be in the midst and 
thickest of the fight, and, of course, escape unhurt. Osmar, of course, 
tlie victor, will, of course, be declared the rightful heir to the throne; 
of course he will marry FaAtullah, who, of course, will give Bulbul in 
marriage to Bob Wilkins, who, of course, has performed prodigies of 
valour, and who also, of course (he the said 2i>la-mode beef man) is 
made prime minister to the new emperor of Eloris. Of course, the 
whole will conclude with the appearance of the fiery spirit of the 
desert, who will, of course, bear away the traitor Kheran, in the midst 
of the most magnificent display of crimson-and-blue fire, of course, ever 
presented on any stage.] 

There seems to be no other necessity for such an evolution than— that it is 
always performed. 

“ ** Afen strewed about amongst them !” Were not the word in the MS. as 
plain as a pike-staff, we should have been inclined to read taw-dutU But we must 
not complain ; men have had their day on the stage — ’us the horses’ turn now. 
They cannot both be uppermofit in consideration atdhe same time. 
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*rHE BOBOLI GARDENS^ FLORENCE. 

A CHARM-BViLT lovely Nature! — ^but severe 
Reined in and stately ! — ^Here the alley-walks 
Seem proud of their conrt-chainSk with walls of clear 
Colossal verdure^ built all round, and roofed 
With the broad bending skies, at eventide 
One uniformity of unbroken blue 
Depth within depth, a bold embracing frame 
To the earth's picture. Eveiy nameless hue, • 

From the sharp bronzing light which takes direct 
Yon mass of shadows in their midst, to greenS 
Of thick sepulchral darkness ; sull^ Ri'^ys, • 

And gleams of mystic wanness, sad cold blacks 
Spread pall-like near the day, and riotously 
D^hes of red rejdlcirl|f in their strength, — 

All, all, are here, a wayward crowd, best seen 
Tangled with noontide dreams, thro’ half-shiii eye. 
When buried voices wake, and ttre moved heart 
Gives up its prisoners. Here let us pause 
Awhile, and breathe ; life moves within us here 
Like the faint flow and ebb of sleep : — how smooth < 
Peace spre^ftis upon the world ! here lel'tts sit 
By the blue stone bench, muffled well with things 
Of every beauty, prodigal, and proud. 

And overflushed with life — or near yon broad 
And tranquilling glass of waters, starred 
With bashful flowers, or with the haughtier crowd 
Of foreign beauties, shrub with linked shrub 
Mosaic blight, the sultry hours wear down. 

Building our reveries for many a da? 

Thro’ the long future. What fair shapes are these ! 
Peeping at every step, fvom mystic nook. 

Then lost again — then found : bevies of nymphs. 
Naiads, and warriors bowered in wood, or case. 

And happy islands, floating some, some flxed 
In the mid-waters, chaplelted with flowers^ 

Or high pasillimed with a waste til’ wood 
Let fortli at once. Lo ! in the midst, as god 
Of the well-guarded lake, strong Neptunc^sif s. 

Wrapt in his deity, on his car of sponge 
Now frozen into stone, and by him aweep 
Deep-plunging horse and horsemen ; and still on 
Her white uncumbw^red side, the lake-nymph swells 
Half, arched, above the waters, to the eye 
Of lurking satyr, ?ind the waters glicfe 
Wooingly round her, as for love, or now 
Sudden, like spark on spark, from Triton concli 
Strike out grotesquely. Fair a^d solqmn spoW 
1 must not soon forget tliee! • 
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RECOkDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. — NO. V. 

Predecessors of Mathews, — Foote was the founder of what Miss Kelly 
might call he sola, ^stem ; in his performance, however, he 'was aided by 
others. After him, Tate, Wilkinson, and many others, gave entertainments 
k la Foote ; then G. A. Steevens started with his Lectures on Heads ; Lee 
Lewis followed in his footsteps ; Henderson gave some readings at the Free- 
masons' Tavern ; and the thing was getting out of fashion when Collins 
started his Evening Brush ; then Aaron Kean (uncle, as it is said by some, 
father, as reputed by others, of the tragedian) gave a mixed performance ol‘ 
stories, songs, verftriloqiiism, and legerdemain. Charles Bibdin about this 
time commenced Jiis entertainments, which, from their literary merits, 
rather than his powers, either vocal or mimetic, were extraordinarily at- 
tractive ; he very happily fell in with the feeling of the time, and made as 
much by the sale of his songs as by the performance. Edwin contem- 
plated an “ At Home” a little before his^de^th. When Dibdin s years 
increased, and his attraction failed, a season or two elapsed without any 
adventurer starting. Bannister was induced at last to open his “ Budget” 
at the Freemasons^: he was succeeded by the man who is indeed in him- 
self a theatre. 

Charles Dibdin, — It has been said that his pathetic ballads were really 
from the p^n of BickerstafF, wlio fled from England many years since, but 
who had been a kind fissnd to Bibdin in his youth afid poverty. Dr. Kit- 
chener, who was a w'arm admirer of Bibdin, believed that two or three 
songs were Bickersiatf’s ; but admitting, for argument's sake, thirty to 
have been his, enough arc left to prove CJharles a first-rate lyrist in his 
peculiar style. Poor Bibdin was very Mahomedan in his notions respect- 
ing the other .sex, and he generally gave feasts on the birth-days of his 
sultanas; when I knew him two feast-days per week must have been 
about the average. He w^as a shrewd man— an accurate, not an acute ob- 
server — a good musician— hc4 an extensive voice, but almost wholly with- 
out tone : his style of entei-tainment would not be endured now — it was too 
sentimental— there never was a hearty laugh to be had out of him. 

George Alexander Steerens. — It is perhaps little known that this cele- 
brated man, whose reputation in his day was greater as it is now less than 
it ought to he, expired ** a driveller and a shew nay, what is still worse, 
lived for years a piteous spectacle of dotage and imbecility. I well remem- 
ber in my boyliood seeing poor'Steevens led aliontby a footboy ; he was in 
a hopeless state as regai ded his intellect, though he was not very old (he 
did not appear abov6 fifty or fifiy-five), nor was he suffering from any 
bodily infirmity. Mr. Ireland (father of Shakspeare Ireland) told many 
anecdotes of Steevens — his distresses, his humour, and his subsequent good 
foitune. By his lecture on heads he netted in America, about 1 7G5, upwards 
of 2000/., and was the first English dramatic adventurer who went through 
the States. A poem of hi§, similar in character to Savage's “ Bastard,*' 
contained some powerful writing ; speaking of himself in this, he says — 

Pleased with each passion, I pursued their aim, 

Cheered the gay pack and grasped tlie guilty game ; 

Revelltid regardless, lc% ped reflection o’er, 

*Till youth, 'till health^ fame, fortune, are no more.” 

If his early life had been one of rio^and pleasure, never was there com- 
mentary ^more awfully striking than his appearance mage (say 1 778 or 1 779) 
— pale, slavering, and idiotic, tottering and laughing vacantly, as he 'went 
down Swallow-street and thraugh the cross, street 1o Hay-hill, which was 
then the walk they took him eveiy morning : he was subsequently re- 
moved to the country, but he never njcovcred — lie died in 1784 or 1785. 
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The three Drury-lane Theatres, — Old Drury-lane, or, as it was generally 
called, Garrick’s theatre, was taken down in 1791: it \fas about the size 
^of the ijresent Haymarket theatre. The Old Drury that atiese in 1793 
(and which was burnt down in 1 809) held 3,61 1 persons, producing 826/. Bs , ; 
Drurji^lane, built in 1812, would hold 2,810 persons, prodwcing 769/.; 
and Drury-lane, as altered by Mr. Beasley, in 1822, holds 2,790 persons, 
producing 748/. 

Original Professions qf Performers, — Very few actors have been regu- 
larly bred to the stage, as the following list of professions, trades, and call- 
ings, in which they were originally engaged, and which they left for the 
sock and buskin, will show : — " " . 

Law, in the various branches of that profession—Setle, Harley, Buck- 
stone, Browne, George Smith, Munden, T. Knight, Wj’ench. 

Physic — oung, Sherwin, Rumball, Stephen Kemble. 

Divinity — John and Charles Kemble. * 

Army, in different ranks— Warde, Yates, Jack Johastone, G. F. Cooke, 
Hooper, Mude, Benson Hill, gnd Sinclair. 

Navy — Incledon, Pearman, G, Bennett, T. P. Cooke, O. Smith, W. 
Bennett. 

Artists — Bannister, Pope, E. Knight (little Knight).* 

Printers — Oxberry (the late), Blanchaia, Keelcy, Charles Baker, Wilson 
(the singer), Davidge. 

Mathews was a bookseller; Liston a schoolmaster ; Jones an architect ; 
Reeve a banker’s ckrk. * 

Kean, tlie two Wallacks, Emerv, F. and J. Vining, Grimaldi, Miss Kelly, 
Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. 
C. Kemble, were bred IVorn infancy (with two exceptions, and in those 
cases from very early years) 1o the stage. 

A Stage Trick. — A comedian at present in great repute was some seven 
or eight years since in great embarrassments, and, to use his own phrase, 
could not street-ize; he ate, drank, and slept in the theatre ; divers scions 
of the Doc family essayed in vain; at leiig^h D s, the officer, got ad- 

mittance to the theatre during a rehearsal. “Faustus” was about to be 
produced, and had the comedian been secured the theatre would have been 
reduced to great inconvenience. D watched his victim, and was walk- 

ing towards him, when the actor, with extraordiiicary presence of mind, 
threw himself upon the vampire trap*, and \yent through the stage, as if 
by magic. That ])iece of stage machinery (now common in many jjieces) 
had then never been exhibited in London. The officer grew tevrified, and 
picking his way over the stage, like a tabby over a muddy crossing, w^ked 
out of the theatre. • 

fV. Farren's Shyloch, — For this character, though out of his usual line, 
Mr. Farren has a great desire, and frequently plays it for hie benefit. He 
is not very portly now, but when he enacted Shylock at Birmingham, he 
was certainly one of Pharaoh’s lean kine. The performance went pretty 
smoothly until Shylock sajs — • 

Tlie poiiinl of flesh that 1 floninnil is mine, 

*Ti« dearly bought, and I will have it 

When a fellow in the gallery called out, “ Oh ! let o^d skinny have the 
pound of flesh, you can see he w’ants it l^d enfiugh.” 


To the uninitiated it may be necoBsary to say that tliCse traps ar* formed of 
part of the hoarding of the stage, detached from the rest, atid put on hinges ; they 
are kept up by pullies and a weiglit nearly according to the weight of the individual 
who is to dash through ; his additional weighty and the impetus with which he 
cotues, makes the boards yield and he falls into a sort of liammock which is conti- 
nually slung beneath. The effect, as m»st of my readers know, is extraordinary 
and startling — the operation occupies less than two seconds. 
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Imiiaiors.^’Dmng the twenty years following the death of Johnson, 1 
remember several persons resembling him in appearance, «ind who .aped 
his manner, and, as I have been told, correctly copied h^apeech. And I; 
have observed this throughout my life to be a national peculiarity, that 
either at thcsitime of a great man's popularity, or just after nis death, many 
persons bearing naturally considerable resemblance to the illustrious one 
suddenly appear, and by dint of application actually aqquim a tone of 
speaking, and perhaps even of thought, in accordance with their prptoty^* 
Sow many Byrons and Cannings —curled lips, high foi^eheads, and lul— 
can you not call to mind, reader, amid your own observings during the 
Iasi dozen years ? It always was, and I presume always will be so— man 
is a mimicking apknal. 

Abbott returning Thanks. — At one of the Garrick Club dinners, amid 
other toasts, “ The Dramatists of the Day” was‘ proposed very late in the 
evening ; there i^ere only one or two persons who had written for the 
stage present. Abbott, after a pause, rose, and said, “ Gentlemen, 
allow me 1o return my thanks as one, and on b^alf, of a very large class 
of dramatists, I liaving had a farce damn'd last season.” 

Elliston was infepted with the speech-making mania, which had previ- 
ously been the peculiarity of Palmer. Robert William was never so happy 
as when it became necessary to “ address the house.'* When Mrs. Bland, 
then labouring under mental imbecility, took a benefit at Drury, he, deem- 
ing it requisite to be oratorical and pathetic, made a long and not very suc- 
cessful speech, and was<^’oi‘king up his energies to conclude with a magni- 
ficent climax, whicb came off as follows For your kindness to her this 
night, ladies and gentlemen, she will bless you ! her children will bless* 
you ! heaven will bless!'* the voice rising at each exclamation, and after a 
great effort, “ 1 will blkss you !” A roar of laughter was the orator’s 
reward. 

Barrington {the Pickpocket) and Mrs. Siddons. — One York assizes, after 
the auditors had left the theatre, Mrs. Siddons, who had only to go from 
thence to the Black Swan itf 'Coney-street, was waiting with her female 
friend at the stage-door for Mr. Siddons to escort them home. A gentleman 
of elegant appearance was wailing opposite the house, and observing Mrs. 
Siddons, crossed over, and addressing her by name, said, he feared she might 
be endangered by the cold, and begged her to excuse him for requesting to 
forget he was a stranger, and with her friend accept liis escort to her lodg- 
ings. Mrs. Siddons was a woman of too good principles to have any affec- 
tations: she accepted the arm of the stranger, and as she was going home- 
wards remarked, that what made her more'tiraoroiis was the fact of hearing 
that Barrington the pifckpocket was in the town. The gentleman saw Mrs. 
Siddons and friend to her door, and putting the latter in first, detained 
Mrs. Siddons one second whHst she begged to know his name at least, as 
he positively refused to walk in. “ My dear madam,’* he said, “ pray be 
under no apprehension wherever you are about Barrington ; ho will never 
injure you ; good night, Madam — I am Barrington," He bowed, and was 
out of sight in a moment. He went wherever Mrs. Siddons was engaged 
as a star ; the’^rowds attracted by her acting favouring his depredations, 
which were always committed upon those he sat next in the hox. He was 
ultimately taken af Newcastle theatre whilst Mrs. Siddons was acting, and 
identified’ by Mr. Stephen Kembl# the tl^n manager ; he that night robbed 
a Catholic Priest of a gold watch. This was his last essay, he then 

^ Left hifl country for country's good.’' 
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rm BOCKBK* OF LAKB, 

It was a clear^ cool^ cajm evaakig m the.montli . of AprB — an Iri^' 
Aj^jl— that yftem msfte mA s'milea less than an English one; — the 
grasa was of ahnlliant gt^ehelyt eirch as hath won my poor country 
the title of Bmerald Isle,; ” and its brightness was inereased by those 
judicious contrasts in whiiSh nature so much ddights. The meadows 
at either side of the lane» leading to the Red-Gapt. were starred with 
daises, white and pwI-Kke« their petals spreading atound their yellow 
eyes that gassed, upwindfift delighting in tlie j^ys of the«8un which Imd 
called them into esjstence ;-r~yellow tufts of laughing^butter-cups sto^ 
up with, greater pretention ^an their snowy neighbours, inasmuch, as 
they might be some llalfHttch laller, a distinction in which they vainly 
gloried. Tlie lesser celandine opened, millions of its blossoms beneath 
the sheltered thicketa of the golden fursp ; and though you saw them 
not, yimfeti that violets were here — even,^as a poet, new amongst us, 
sings, where 

— ** the earth • 

Sends uf> a pleasant smell, and the dl^ leaves > 

Are lifted by the grass.’* 

Tliere were thousands of those flowers, along" the broken hedge-rows 
that skirted the narrow lane, and you might see, if at all aettuainted 
with the localities of tlie place, where the tall green herbs mingled, 
in all the varieties of fern and robin-mn-thcs-bedge, with the pale 
cowslip and broad-leaved primrose ; you might see,- too, just by 
holding back that Wreath of wild plum blossom, the cunning nest of 
the yellow-hammer, with its pale purple eggs ; or still more interesting, 
the dear robin’s domicile, known by the Mown withered leaves which 
he piles around him, doubtless to remind the prying school-boy of his 
long and much lauded labour for the babes of me w<>Qd. In England 
the fame of that good deed ia his shield and buckler, but in Ireland we 
have a holier legend When our Saviour was suffering, the it is 
said, hovered near Uie cross to manifest his affection and duty to the 
Son of God ; he kept close to him unto the end, and when, the I/oid^s'side 
was pierced, some of Jthe holy blood sprinkled robin’s breast, and 
the precious symbol was perhmtcd to temain tberean as (Accord of his 
fidelity. * , ' . . . , 

are but Jew fiires^'ti^s in. this my landscape; twooiify, 
stunted ones, ycmd^i j^SlTiluite'We of leaf;. W in the tallest there isi’a 
magpie’s nest,’ and the airy modlk^-bircls, its 
proprietors, am, cai^ over ffelis 

and maidowsf aridfiS ^Bn lly dis^^ngyith Me Hbeher’s soli^i^ pig 

his meal 

It is impo^sj^ jnt^ 'to des(t^ freshhess of that evening hour, 

as two young g^ls met af thb cf^menceMent of the lane we liavc endea- 
vouri^ mriefiy to mark out. On^came oyer a stile leading from the oppo- 
site side of tlie road, and hef rbs^mf 'w'eretobi^^^ with the dew upon 

- ♦ hfune mail* 

A/oy. — ^voi- xLiv. iwo. cixxm. 
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which she hsd been treading. The maiden was brown and comely, 
with a l^right black eye, and a- smiling- lij); her lin«ey«>woolsey petticoat 
was rather of the shortest, but her bosom was carefully shrouded by a 
kerchief ^f crimson silk, which lent a still deeper hue to the already 
bright colour of her round and dimpled cheeks. She bounded across 
the road towards a tall delicate girl, whose deportment was more ^ve, 
more placid, rather, than her own, and, in a voice somewhat of the 
loudest, exclaimed — 

“ Well, Miss Ally — ^there you are before me after all; — ^now if that 
isn’t always th^ way with your quiet asy-gsing girls ; when they take 
on, they arc ever up to the most mischief — as pleasant as a summer's 
Sunday when nobody ’s thinking of it; — ^Imt Alice, darliht ! what ails 
you now? — ^wLy you’ve been crying! — and nobody ever had luck or 
grace who went ^ the Bocher of the Red-Gap with a wet cheek.” 

The person the lively Ellen Boyle addrei^sed w^s evidently of a rank 
superior to her own — not exactly a lady, but sonictbing between the 
peasant and absojute gentility — the daughter of a gentleman farmer — of 
one who was a farmer among gentlemen, and a gentleman among 
farmers — ^who endeavoured to cope with his betters who despised him— 
and who was courted by bis equals 'whom he affected to despise ; — in a 
word, stiff Tom Dizney was a keen impudent Irishman, in whom there 
was an exaggeration i)Oth of the faults and the perfections which are 
supposed to be the birth-right (and, to coin a word, the birth-enrse) of 
his countr}^men. Alice was his only child ; and as his wife died in 
giving her birth, she was committed to the fosterage of Ellen Boyle’s 
mother, who performed her duty admirably, and bestowed almost as 
much affection upon Alice Dizney as upon her own turbulent, trouble- * 
some daughter, whom she declared, in the bitterness of her heart, 
“ rolicked the life out of tiie country, and never })ickcd up a morsel of 
gentility from the dai'lint foster-sister, who, with all her beauty and all 
her goodness, was as mild as new milk, and a pattern to rich and poor 
on account of her behaviour.” 

Ellen laughed at her mother and at all besides, and, sooth to say, 
appeared steady to no one thing except her affection for “ Miss Alice,” 
for whom she was ready at any time to sacrifice all her whims and 
caprices,^and indeed tliey were not a few. 

Did you wait lobg, Miss Alice ? ” 

“No, Ellen, not long ; and yet I think I must have been here some 
time, too, f# the sun is sinking — is almost sunk — and when I came he 
was-— there .” 

“ Not thej-e, I am sure, Miss, honey — that’s where he was when I 
took my father’s dinner af twelve o’clock,” ' 

“ Well, then, there, yonder, where the light white cloud is coming 
over the blue, as trouble comes over our contentment.” 

If all throuMe, darlint, was as quick and away as that white cloud, 
it’s small need somebody would have^'of going to somebody this blessed 
evening ; but I ’m sartiii it’s two long hours since the sun was there— for 

when it was ” 

- “ Well, Ellen ” 

^ “ There isn't an hour’s ^jlirob that sun can make but 1 know it by 
my work; — I could set it right if it went wrong, God bless it — at five 
to turn in Machree, and at six to milk her.” 
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. “ Whitt, Elten^ occupy a whole hour in tumhig Machrea inlo tbe 
• ba<wn b^re you milk h^?— you shall never be my milk-maid.” 

1 didn’t say, did 1, 1 was all that time turning her in P ”• 

. ** Not exactly ; but J concluded as much, by your saying you did nbt 
milk till six,” 

” Ah, Miss, jewell! — ^what ^e have I fbr a little discourse with — 
you know who ! — ^but betwixt times ? — the driving in of Mabhree, and 
the milking — just at the far corner near the bohreen, where the lime- 
tree grows green, and 1 get such fine blackberries for my little bro- 
ther—” 

“ At this seasrni, Ell^ V ” ^ 

“ Ah, don’t be too hard upon us entirely, and you with a bachelor of 
your own — or at father’s dinner time — indeed you need not laugh ; — 
ever since I hurt my arm b^lpjpg widow Brady to bind her brestnaugh^, 
1 hav*nt the strength of an infant in it ; and the boy only comes to 
carry father s dinner to him by reason of my poor amS — sorra a taste of 
pity mother has for it. Ah, Miss Ally, it^s well for you — you have no 
mother to bother and hinder ye at every hand’s turn as mine does 
me* ” 

“ Now do I pray^Grod,” interrupted Alice Djjisney, with •a sudden 
burst of feeling much at variance with her usual gentleness, that he 
has not heard the saying you have just said in your foolishness, Ellen ; 
for sure the penance would be hard that could take it out. Well for me, 
is it, that I have no mother ! — well for me that I have no one to teach 
me as a woman what 1 am to think and do ! — w^ell for me that no 
mother’s kiss ever blessed my lips! — ^well for me that no mother’s 
prayer ever whispered its way to God’s throne for me in health or in 
sickness ! —well for me that there is no mbfiier’s eye to look over the 
common or down the lane to see^if I am coming ! — well for me that 
tliere is no mother’s ear to listen, and, among the tramp of many feet, to 
liear only her child’s I — well for me that, with a hard, though maybe 
kind-hearted father, I am alone in my own counthry ! — ^and if I W'ere to 
die, (which who knows but I may, and soon ?) is it well for me, Ellen, 
that a strange hand should fasten my shroud, and that my body would 
be laid in the cold clay without a mother’s tear ?** 

Poor Ellen #'as terrified, like a child that runs num the peal its own 
hands have set ringing. Although she loved^her foster-sister she could 
not understand her ; and now she only felt that she had done wrong, 
very wrong, and yielding to the impulse of her affectionate heart, she 
flung herself on her knees and exclaimed, — , 

“ Oh, Miss Alice ! alone* in your counthry, with your fine man of a 
father, — and the farm, — and«y<^ the first fortune in the parish, only 
Miss Jeffers that ’« not to be named the one time with you, — to say 
nothing of my craythux of a mother whf livef upon your 
myself, wbo’d die every day ten tflnes over, morning, noon, or night, to 
bring the colour to ye’r cheek, ot the cheerful bate in your heart, — and 
you to say that you’re alone in your counti^ ! Oh, take back the word, 
darling, or my bosdm will burst open with the eomm to think of your 
even’en death to yourself, and ye looking sdfeh a beauty entirdiy in that 
blue moreno that Miss Jeffers want^ to say was English ’till I taught 
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her Oh hould up your heart, If it waa ou^y fOT the of 

h^!”— and Ellen, \dth admirable tact, which after all fa nothing 
more.tlma the essence of kindliness ftavoured by a littler art, seized the 
hand which hung listlessly amid the folds of the blue morehd,** and 
pressed her finger upon a thin plaiting of gold, — a simple ring whicli 
gjrded the fair Alice’s finger. The nj;iite appeal product some effect : 
the fair girl raised her hand, — gazed wistfully on the token, — sighed,-— 
shook her head, — and then, wiUiout another word, proceeded down Red- 
Gap Lane towards the Bochcr’s dwelling. No silent fairy presided at 
Ellen's birth. She could not hdd her tongue, — could not understand 
tranquillity ; and, while Alice walked quietly along, she kept up a sort 
of running chatter; or, rather, talked to herself, or to anything she 
encountered, animate or inanimate. Her spirits were perpetually bub- 
bling up, — boiling over, — and she coqjd gaot command them. Her 
foster-sister’s taciturnity was a matter both of annoyance and condolence 
to her, and, after in vain endeavouring to draw her iiitq conversation, 
she would exclaim, — • 

‘‘Hey, my grief! Miss Allice, honey, it’s a mortal pity you can't 
H-ouse ye’r heart up like, instead of letting it be down so. Well, to be 
Bur^, if there isn’t the very same ould hare the i^ocher tamed the year 
of the hard frpst ! I’d lay anything, for all his hopping so careless 
there in the clover, he’s been down yon at the ould man’s parsley which 
he keeps a^purpose for his bit rabbits. Sure it's the w'orld’s wonder the 
dale of small live things he has about his cabin. And sure that’s the 
wonderful cabin, — a wonder iu itself as a body may say : every morsel 
of wood in it (and it’s as good as all wood, clmhered over with mud) 
is from the wild sea-drift pieces of boards from foreign parts that lie 
gathered himself from along the sea-shore after a storm and wrecks, and 
the like, and then builded them injp a house; and I heard that the 
very mud of the walls he sprinkled with holy-water, — which was a sin 
to be sure, though the priest didn’t heed it. He’s a wonderful man 
entirely that same Bochef ; and has more skill than* ’ere a fairy man iu 
the three counties ; and more skill in cows, and tossing cups, and read- 
ing stars tliaii ’ere another ; and a surprising hand at taming liorscs : 
almost as good as “ the Whisperer ” that you couldn’t but hear tell of, 
that went into the* stable with Major Claper’s horse. Lightning^ that 
no man ever put saddle on ; and, having fastened the door and every- 
body out, whispered one or two sacrets into the animal’s ear, which set 
the baste a trembling, and in a lather of foam, so that the horse that 
went in a devil came out a saint, and, what’s more wonderful, never 
.turned devil again, — only like a lamb for iimbccnce and play.” 

*^.And what were the secrets?” inquirjd Alice, half-roused to atten- 
tion by the mention of a very extraordinary person, whose power of 
taming the fiercest hprsa, without any apparent coercion, and that within 
a very limited space of time; was well known throughout Ireland; 
“ and fWhat were the secrets ? ” ^ 

” Ah ! catch a weazel asleep,” laughed Ellen, delighted that the spell 
seemed broken when the silent spoke — " Catch a* weazel asleep ! he 
as careful, maybe hfore careful, of his secrets tlian even young 
ladies of their love ; he was cjose-mouthed, and, barring the horses, 
sncVer let on to any living mortal what the secret was ; sure it’s buried 
with him in the grave now', where it will remain. Well, Miss Alice, 1 
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wouldn’t have a secret of'ttait sort fbv tlife* Worid; I don’t like ’ci»^ 
they hang about the lips like a cobweb^cling tP the tongue like a 
Idmp of lead— and the frith is; that whenever' I ^ow a sacref if’lcei^ 
creepin% ereepin’ up my throat, and bothe^n’ ^"felill it gets out. Sai4 
the comfort of it is having it to tell — it tnakda a'bddy feel 6(>fhebody;‘ao 
it does — ye’r sure to have the best dinner aiid the* best in the house, fbr 
thd first news.’’ 'v 

" What an excellent person you arte to tefi i sdcret to 1 *’ observed 
Alice. 

“ Trotli an’ I Am, if you knew but all ; yet leave oiF now, for you’re 
laughing at me — I see that as plain aS anything; honoilr bright ! as if I 
couldn’t keep a sacret if needful— ^no matter how uneasy it would make 
me. Ah ! Miss Alice^Vou’ don’t do me justice, that you jon’t, nor never 
did, so you didn’t, your fiSther, his own self, questioned me last 

night ” 

My father question yotf, Bllen !” exclaimed Alme, really alarmM; 

what could my father question you about? ” 

Indeed then, though 'people call him Stiff Tom Dfzney, and say he 
has no joints in his back bone, yet I find Bira a civil spoken gentleman, 
and mighty sweet at times. ‘ Pretty Nelly,’ says he, after I made my 
curtsey, ‘ Pretty Nelly, what takes you so often to Cloughiennjjbourn, to 
the Post Office ? havfi you, or aiiy belonging to a sweetheart at 
sea?* ‘ No, Sir,’ says I ; ‘ No, Sir,’ says I, plump to him at onfee, and 
looking innocerrt-like up in his face. ‘ You’re a mighty pretty girl groWn 
entirely,* says he. ‘ Thank ye kindly. Sir,* says I, taking the word dut 
of his mouth, and making another ciirtsey, ‘ all the young boys do be 
telling me so ; but to be sure your honour’s mind is a great deal the 
best, on account of your age and experience.* ' Well, seemed a little 
put out on account of the age, which no iqpA likes to be tould of by 
a young girl, but still he was too cute to be put off with that ; ’ Pm not 
disputin’ the boys* taste, Nelly, which agrees with my own, but maybe 
there’s not many of them would give you this ; * and he puts a bran 
new half-crown piece into my hand ; ‘ and now, Nelly** saya he, ‘ as 
you are a staid sober girl, and often with my daughter — why — she’s not 
very well — and if she got a letter from foreign parts it tiiigbt distress 
her — make her worse — and I should jiist like to look at it first — that’s 
all.* ‘ Ay, Sir,’ says I, looking innpeenter and innocenter every time, 

‘ to be sure you’d be the fittest, but I’ll take iny davy if you please that 
never a line has she got from foreign parts ; and as to her writing, sure 
sorra a pen have you let stay in the house for her to write with.* Well, 
Miss Alice, it’s as thrue as that I’m a . living girl this moment, as I said 
the last lie, the ould white ^hder that we pulls the pens out of was 
going past with his goslings to’the pond at the same time, and as if he 
wanted to tell the mastier on .me, he stretches out hie wing, and screams 
out Gee-he-he-hc ! Gee-he-he-Ke ! as loud as ever hew could ; and not 
Mtisfied with that, he makes a plu;^k at i8e, and he passing ; noW wa^’t 
it quare, Miss Ally ? I told the lie, quite easy ana natujrid-like (though 
I didn’t tell the secret, mind ye);*-! told the lie, and sorra'a nforsel of 
blush Uiat brought to my face ; but when the poor dumb thing showed 
the wing, and gee-he’d, I thought I’d haye died with the “shame, it 
seemed so quare-like to be Confounded by a silent beast that |i||| » faith, 

I was ashamed to look the gander iiwthe face !” 
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My poor Ellen,” sighed AKce* “ I wo^W keep jpcm ftom, not bring 
yon to, shamoy^end yet *• . . . 

Wh^ tore, Miss Alice, yo^ axe not going t6 take on about that ! 
Sorra a more your father got out of me' -r— So you see however 
uneasy it thakes me, I can keep ja secret — sometimes. Now, darlint, 
there’# the smoke from the Bocmer’sfire curlin’ above the bushes— how 
pretty the smoke do be of an evening. Somehow of a morning there’s 
iwtldBg in it— only smoke ; but after a far journey, or a hard day’s work 
in the fields, the sight of the light, white smoke climbing without ’ere a 
ladder into the sky from the chimbley of my own cabin, always makes 
me gay hearted.’* 

“ I never thought yowr heart was sad,” replied Alice, as they came in 
sight of the Bother’s curicrisly-constructed sheeling. 

“ Och, Ma’am,” replied the uncultivated peasant girl, “ every hill 
has its hollow — and every time the wave rises it falls.” 

; No philosopher could have spoken mor^ to Ihe purpose on the changes 
and chances, the ups and downs of life, than did poor Ellen in her 
simplicity. • 

The chimney of the Bocher’s dwelling had the appearance of having 
been once a mast — it was whispered that it had really been the hallowed 
mast of a smuggling vessel ; be that as it may, several birds which the 
kindly halSits of the st^tary man had rendered alidost domestic, flew in 
and out' of various holes towards the top, which he had perforated for their 
accommodation. Under the eaves of the hut, which a very moderately- 
sized person could touch without reaching the hand above the head, 
were the mud-nests of innumerable martins ; and the thatch, composed 
as it was of a strange mingling of rushes and straw — with here and 
^ere a blue slate or a red tile — was literally alive with sparrows, who, 
where they couhf not find holes, had scooped them, afnd therein made 
their nests of hay, lined with feathers, and laid therein each pair— five 
(W six white eggs, spotted with red, in the hope of keeping up the 
sparrow tribe, which no naturalist that ever I heard of yet dreaded 
would become extinct — little busy, noisy, destructive chatterers they are. 
Over the door was a round hole which enabled several pigeons to go in 
and out — partakers alike of their masteris affections and his i^re; 
beneath grunted and grubbed a pig, while a one'^eyed grey-faced terrier, 
whose upper lip, nearly torn off in some rude fray, exposed to view a 
set of aged, yet most unamiable, teeth, which rendered him certainly a 
very picturesque, if not a c^ery pleasing personage, kept a careful look 
put over all living things and their behaviour ; the fellow’s one eye also 
possessed the intelligence of two, it was so bright, so' keen, so ob-« 
S^ant — no vile rat, no stoat, no weazel, neither badger, nor cub fox 
eould escape “ Fangs,” that is, when he thought proper to exert his 
talents and industry for their destruction ; but he was not always dis- 
posed to ajctivity-i-he suffered from the inroads of time, and waged but 
little war, except indeed that oocasion^lly he would seize on an in^uti(ms 
wild rabbit, never meddling with hares, an animal his master took undier 
his own especial protection, and Faifgs protected all his master cared 
for, a proof of canine friendship which man would do well to imitate. 
Fai]^ had seen Ellen so fr^uently that he treated her an old ac- 
^naintamik moved from his position, and wagged his little stumpy tail 
in token^f recognition. He smelt Alice’s hand, and seemed satisfied that 
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shfe ht pftoiiitt^d td eiatef the hat ifvk;heht so much as a sij'i^imis 
growj / arid as she bowed her head in compliunce ^th the rules p^esc^hed 
Jby the lo^'doori^ay, the Bbcher ff’Oih vmMn' tafkd^* or rathe# Whla^f^ 
outj^^-T^’fiasy^^easy-- — tutri your > shadow father Why — there — theres^' 
easy-^asy-^er youHl fHifht her off her ][rtst.-^My dawshy darlint 
yotf war--ieep still, my beduty—there now— there now — easy — easy — 
NdJ[yi keep ^fll you !^-*-Well, Nelly, sure I a<n, there was a cross 
in iiiy star the night you war boifh, for it *n one of my hearths scalds, you 
are — Will you, and her that^s with yon, Just keep easy till I settle Vour- 
neen on het nest, or else 1*11 lay the addling of her eggs on the pair of 
you!*’ 

Thus Warned, the two girls stood on the threshold, Ellen smiling, and 
even making wry faces at the delay, Alice patiently waiting until she 
was desired to enter, while the Bocher continued tallung to his favourite 
white pigeon, Vourneen, who appeared to have a way of her own. If s 
your coming, Nelly, has bdlhefed the hird!’^ he exclaimed in an angry 
tone, “ and it ’s small sense and worse manners you have, to stand there 
making faces at the wise man — if wise he be — Ay, stop, now that you’re 
found out, and look as mild as new milk.— Ah! there's more cunning in 
you than’s good for you, any way. — ^What are you after now ? Have 
you got a new bachelor and sent off the ould one ? or have ypu lost the 
half of a lucky sixpeiice ? or do you want a cup tofsed, (when you want 
that done, I’ll trouble you not to forget to bring the tay, as yoti did last 
time,) or do you want to find out whether your colour at the next pattern 
should be blue or green to think of a man like me, and with ray 
knowledge, being bothered about such things by a pack of silly wenches ! 
God be with the times, when those well-born and well-bred came to the 
lone Bocher of the Red-gap, to know of wars, and signs, and life, and 
death ! — Ah, those war times !” , • 

“Indeed, then, Daddy,” replied the mortified Ellen^ who had often 
boasted to ^ce that she was one of the Bocher’s prime favourites, “ in- 
deed, then, OTiidy, though you’re a little put out now, I can tell you, that 
many a girl comes from the love and respect she has for yourself, and 
only that.” 

“ Ijove !” screamed the Bocher, irritated at the word, Love ! — ^love 
for me ! — What giri ever loved me ! — ever could love this — Ah ! — ah ! — 
love a crooked back — a lame, disjointed leg, and a withered arm — respect 
too — no, no — not respect, but fear — sharp, bitter fear I” He continued 
muttering and murmuring to himself, when,4n the midst of his invec- 
tives, Vourneen, his favourite, escape from his assiduities, and fiew 
almost into Alice’s bosom ; the pret^ white creattire expanded and con- 
tracted the circle of her pinJte and glowing eyes, and diA not seem at all 
inclined to leave the protection she had chosen, and tne Bocher, as he 
came forth to seek her, seemed botMpleased and surprised to see her 
there. “ OB, VoumOdn, Vourneen,” hejexclajmed, attempting to caress 
tlie bird, who made believe to picl^ at his fitiger with her fair soft bill-^ 
“ there’s no ufee fighting against natiir, her own two eggs were broke by 
accident, and 1 wanted to gwe her^two others— but she knows rixe differ 
— ^she knows the differ now^You ’re in luck, young woman, to have a 
white pigeon light on yo^r shojilder— you ’re in great luck — it’s a blessed 
omen. — Vourneen, agra ! it ’a long till you’d go to that brown-skinned 
witch, though you know her fast bnough, and good right you have 
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to remember h&t^ by token e€ the feethere ehe pulkd ont nf your 
tail for misclSeC^^ • ‘ 

Lawj^ 9 (^dy I that 1(W { ha^.but 

“Smatfs^se! smaUBeneel^^ rej^atedtheBMclibTj^^a^if pw «ver 
had any. dtber; and bow, M^treas Ndly, just becansa pn bothered 
Stiff Tom Dizney last night, al^t his daughter’s letter and the like^ 
yo^ .thinky^ou have^ a I fii^ppoea.lo ycanidf in heitf and 
^ther yourself up in ^sy^ehiraney-eomeri end opeiii% §peat 
trap of a mouthk of ydurs^ ewallow down every worn said by Miss Alice 
to’ nie, or me to Mi»s Alice ; but you never war more out. in your life, $o 
tramp off with ymirself, while Miss Alice apd I talk our talk.” 

You’re the h^t*8 blood of an ugly baste, tlmt you are ! ” epkimed 
Ellen angrily — so much in* anger at losing her anticipated gossip that 
she forgot her f^r for the mysterious Bocher;/‘ you’re an ugly baste, 
Daddy, and a mean one too, for throwing the dirty drop of tay in my 
flice that I didn’t bring ; and as it was L>wha coaxed Miss Alice here 
for your advice — like a fool as I wa8-*-rm bound to take her back, lest 
any harm should happen her, in your dirty den, with your bcastices and 
your ugly self.” • 

Oh, you are, are you ? ” replied the Bocher, drawing his bushy eye- 
brows closely together — so closely that they formed a complete ledge of 
thick black hair across his forehead. ^ 

‘‘ I am — she shan’t stay here— she slian’t—- come along. Miss Alice — 
come along,” 

The Bocher, without saying another word, seized Ellen’s round, red 
arm within the vicc-Iike grasp of his long yellow fingers, and elevating 
himself on his crutch, so as to bring his mouth on a level with her car, 
he whispered one or two words which Alice did not hear ; the effect, 
how'ever, was electrical on l^cr companion, who, from being more than 
rosy-red from passion, giew deadly pale; the cripples Ifps separated, 
and lie laughed while withdrawing his grasp. 

“ Am I on ugly baste now, Ellen ?” .HI 

“ No, Daddy,’* replied the gpl, trembling, “ not ugly, not— at— all— 
ugly ; I was joking.” 

“ Did I throw a drop of dirty tay in your face, Ellen ?” 

“ No, Sir, it was good — beautiful tay, so it was ; and I drank it, Sir, 
God bless you.” 9 

“ And are you afraid now to leave Miss Alice with me and my 
beastices ? ” • 

“ Law, no, Sir-^no, Daddy — not at all— they’re aJJ gentle purty dears 
— and this is — a njec^leau»— little— tidy— place! ” 

“ Very good, said the Bocher, and extending his long arm, he 

IKiintcd to the rem ; Ellen understood the hint and wdked out. 

“God help us!” muttered th^illagc-seer, as he shut-to the door 
upon Alice and himself; “ God help us I how easy it Js will the world to 
blow hot and cola— ^oor tools lopopr fools ! and now^ Alice Dizney, fur 
your folly, though it is different from Ijer’s,” 

" , (Te be pmtimiedj 
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Th* end of Aitj^st t. Potentate august. 

Is that the {mrM Settled fer your visit ? 

Is that indeed the time when* life's short crust 
' Must be consumed^-tbaked— burnt to cinders ? Is 

Then August's latter end*' is ours, I think, * 

If as 3^ur advent you've resolved to fix it ; 

Oh ! for a Mediterranean of ink. 

To blot dht the Reviewer's ipie dia>it / m 

Mediterranean t or blue, or black. 

Or ^reen, each deep ere long will be a Ked-sea ; 
Atlantic, Euxihe, Baltic, — nay, alack ! 

The very tide of Life will be a Dead-sea. 

For have not several ** pages " brought us here 
A piece of news too heavy for a parter,— 

That thou, within. a quarter, wilt a^eaf,— 

One quarter more, and show us no more quarter! 

lilp^not stated, to astound all earth, 

(And be it fact or falsehood, IVe no share in't) . 
That men shall see a strange and fearful Birth — 
That thou, O Comet, wilt become a-parent f 

Terrible tidings — wonder full of woe ! 

Do these astronomers proclaim it right}|% 

That thou'lt become a mother ?-<-is it so ? 

And will the prodigy be wiinessied nightly ? 

A littet* of ydutig comets f— literature ' 

At once grows convert to the creed Malthusian, 
And though nna^e to prescribe a cure. 

Deems the new birth a case of clear iidirusieu. 

But stay, a letter from Vienna what It" 

*Tis said ^ Herschel— see tje puMic pa|>ers-- 
The' comet seeksi a mpre^equenteredlot, 

And all our fierce vek^nbea are mere vapoursi 

Its course quite ohanjgbd-^its dibit not the same-^ 
That’s something yet fo make one’s horror risible ; 
Yet, ah! not 

Danger's not safe because it is invisible. 
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Ah, no ! thy tidings, HersrcKel, even at first 
Had ^een for comfort- virholly unavdriling ; 

Of two bad tales men always trust the worst— 
human natuiie's vtrine, not its foiling. 

. So f we’re to feel no fright, to make no fuss. 

Because the foe we're not to have a, sight of 

Accomplished ignorance may reason thus, * 

But comets are not creatures to make light of. 

Let us be miserable ; yes, let us leave 
To idle boys and philosophic codgers 

The joys of hope ; let us despond and grieve — 

“ I wonl4 not, if I could, be gay/' writes Rogers. 

Anguish' is easier wfien past all cure ; 

Check not your sorrow — call it uncontrollable ; 

Grief may be disagreeable ; yet, endure — 

It grows more pleasant when it's^lncbnsolable. 

Whoe’er is^ot quite horror-stricken, hums ; 

Let him think only of the earth’s destroying ; 

A quarter’s misery ere the comet comes 
lie thus, at least, is certain of enjoying. 

Mifte be sweetaTvretchedness and dear despair ; 

Long for this weight of \voe I’ve been a waiter ; 

Troubles we*ve had, ’tis true, and ** tails*' to spare — 

But none like thine. Celestial Agitator ! 

Talk not of ' fierce Lord Durham— hot-brain’d Hume — 

Give each his tail, and Fate may save us from it ; 

What jack-o’-lanterns make us mortals fume ! 

Of Cobbett think^not — think upon the comet ! 

Why,’ what’s O’Connell ? Him we may defy, 

With all his “ joints,” to shake us in our beds ; 

' For Ireland’s self may now in candour cry, 

“ Ye little tails, hide your diminished heads !*’ 

A great Enlightener, bidding others cease. 

Will wag a tail of fire ere summer ceases ; 

Then will the House divide — then England’s peace 
Will end, in^England split into two pieces ! 

I care not what the Tories now endure j 

Nor what the Whigs have got, nor who have bought ’em 

Nor when the Radicals will come in sure ; — 

Who will, 1 ask, insure the Thames next autumn ? 

* c 

Oh Press, prodigious organ,” cease to blow 
Your bellows, whilq the fiery foe’s about ; 

But rather, as a mighty “ engine/’ show 
How we re to pift the doming comet out. 

No more about the ♦'March on August preach ! — 

" I feel its heat 7 — its glare is. orf my eye. 

So ends—" my tale” — another ’s within reach;—* 

My pen — is shrivell’^ — and my ink— is— dry ! 

t t 
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The New Adminintration^The Recent Pensions — Libel upon the. lovely-^Bur* 
lesque with the Black Gap — The Last New Mardereu^Finding not Keeping — 
Shakspeare Ireland. 


The New Administration. — Our monthly commentary must touch 
upon the recent changes in the Government of Great Britain — albeit, we 
eschew politics, party politics, and desire to confine ourselves to the more 
pleasant and less troublous paths of literature. The administration of Sir 
Robert Peel is the shortest upon record — ^inJEnglancf, that is to say ; for 
in Fmnce^regenerated France, ministerial changes ha been as frequent 
as the changes of the moon. In that fr^e and happy country, ever since 
the three glorious days • o& the Messieurs les Charbonniers and Mes- 
dames les Poissardes, ministers of state arc no sooner seated than they 
spring out of their most uneasy places. With us, heyvever, matters have 
been otherwise. Heretofore, if the King*s advisers were not altogether 
men after the “ own liearts ’’ of the people, they were at least allowed 
“ a fair trial,** — that which an Englishman accords even to the culprit 
whose crime is as (dear as the sun at noon-day. ^ He is considered in- 
nocent until he has been proved guilty. Modern fashion, however, i» 
putting aside ancient usages even in State affairs. Sir Robert Peel held 
the office of Prime Minister during 118 days ; and consequently, could 
do nothing but declare his desire and intention to propose and effect all 
rational reforms, such as, while maintaining the great principles of the 
Constitution, would fully satisfy the pcojilc. The House of Commons, 
or rathar a small majority of tlie House, was indisposed to take his word, 
and refused him the fair trial ” for whicli he asked ; after sustaining 
several defeats, the Right Honourable Baronet, like a true English- 
man, acknowledged himself beaten, gave in, and permitted his adversa- 
ries to enjoy all the honours and advantages of victory. Lord Melbourne 
has, therefore, again taken the hefm of the State ; we trust his voyage 
will be a longer and a more prosperous one : that he may steer his course 
in safety through the dangers by which he is surrounded — that he will, 
by the force of a large i#nd, be enabled to recoycile interests and opi- 
nions, but a short time ago as opposite as fire and water ; that he w'ill 
subdue or conciliate the avoy^ed enemies of JEnglish supremacy ; satisfy, 
without too great a sacrifice, the enormous appetites of hungry adven- 
turers ; restore us to calmness and prosperity at home, and- preserve 
peace, while maintaining and extending thq national honour abroad, — 
that he will, moreover, succeed by the most reasonable, and therefore the 
safest, means in disarming of its hostility, an “ opposition,** next to that 
which was the opporition, the most powerful against which any Minis- 
ter of modeni times has had to contel{d. H Lord ^felhourne and his 
coadjutors, Lords Lansdowne, Bfliocannon, Palmerston, and Brougham^ 
and Messrs. Rice, O’Loughlin, and Grant, are enabled to workout their 
way with such happy results tp Great Britain, we shall be deeply thank- 
ful that the “fair trial was hot allowed to Sir Robert Peel, and that 
he was rejected almost without a hearing*; and certainly before it was 
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poesible for him to carry into etkU atiy" 6he of the largely beneficial 
measures of whfch he had given notice. It jus however, adniitted^on all 
sides, that^iie has ^catly raised his own character by Tiis conduct while 
in office, and by his manly dignity in retiring from it He might have 
again appeailed to the country — it is believed with the certainty of suc- 
cesai; .we rejoice that he preferred a more pru^nt. cours^e. He has 
gaih^ ^^d deserved the approbation of the King, and.the.grathude of 
the kingdom. . 


The Recent Pensions.*— To those who live 1^ literature, it is deeply 
gratifying to record that to some of its worthiest and moat estimable 
professors, pensions have been granted by the late Government : such 
a judicious expenditure of public money cannot but receive the sanction 
of all parties. It will be recollected that, a short time ago, s^eral 
aged and meritorious ‘‘ slaves of the pen^^ were, without thealightest 
notice, deprived of annuities, upon which they had calculated as certain 
and unfailing securities agains^ want while treading “ the downhill of 
life.” They were meu of fine and ddicate sensibilities — they had 
accepted the small recompense which their country offered fur long and 
valuable la|^ours, and it gave to them the feeling, at least, of indepen- 
dence. Tlie withdra^O'al of such support was a mean nnd ptiful 
economy ; more than one of our lamps went out when the oil Vas siip- 
plicd no longer ; death soon followed the cruel change which a single act 
had wrought in their dpstinies. It is therefore with increased pleasure 
we state, that during the brief Administration of Sir Robert Peel he 
conferred pensions upon some of the most deserving men of the country; 
and had he remained longer in office, doubtless the same libera], source 
would have afforded comfort to many others*. It is doubly gratifying, 
because the majority of those who have been thus distinguished have 
held political opinions opposed U) those of the late Premier ; one of 
them — Janies Montgomery — ^was for several years the editor of the 
“ Sheffield Iris,” a Whig newspaper, of the old and better school, 
certainly, hut always a powerful opponent of the policy of the Tories, 
Another circumstance highly honourable to Sir Robert Peel we may 
refer to. In the kindest and most delicate manner, he conveyed infor- 
mation to Mrs. Hemai^ that a Govemment-omce was at the service of 
one of her sons ; accompanying the offer w’ith a sum sufficient for the 
young gentleman’s outfit. 'Both were gratefully received by the excel- 
lent lady, and have doubtless contributed much to relieve ^ the maternal 
anxieties of a mother who has sacrificed health and strength to educate 
her children — unaided by him who should have at least divided the duty 
with her. Sir Robert Peel may also enjoy the consciousness that he 
has given comfort and consolation, in a time of extreme suffering, to one 
of the most upright, amiable, and admirable of her sex. Facts like 


* The allowing arc the pensions granted *uy Sir Kobert Peel, daring hi« short 
Admiiiistratioii : Profeasor , Airey, 300/. j Mr. .Southey, 300/. i Mr». Somerville, 
200/. ; James Montgomery, 130/.; Sharon Tunier, 200/. ; the widow of Mn Tem 
p!e, late Governor of Sierra Leona/ 100/. 
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.theso, for thczns^lyes ; may dwell upon them in oiir .thoughts— 

it is unnecessary to do so with our pens. 


I4BBL UBOiif . TH® tbvii.ir,— That was a wise monarch wlio resolved 
to pay his physicians only while he continued 111 an unexceptionable 
state of health — stopping their handsome allowances the very instant 
his pulse beat slower or quicker than it should do. It is a great pity 
that circumstances will not allow of the strict application of this bene • 
Acial principle to our ^ardians of the public morals— our police-physi- 
cians. W e should gain greatly by paying them only while they hare 
nothing to do — by making their sole interest consist in the growth of 
good principle^ and enlarging their rewards according to the diminution 
^'depravity. As it is, it would appear that they conceive themselves 
bound to labour incessantly fer their money — to provide themselves con- 
stantly with work — to guard against every possibility of a falling ofk 
It can scarcely be with any other view t)iat they — v?c speak of the ma- 
jority of them— ^ffer no lenient interpretation of the law which punishes 
poverty as a crime, and that they so dispense justice as that very often 
the prosecutor repqpts of having souglit it, while still moiji frequently 
the delinquent is certain to be brought up agaiiiTfor sonie unavoidably 
offence as soon as his punishment has terminated. Duennas occa- 
sionally have not been indisposed to instigate and encourage intrigue, 
in order to render duennas more important and necessary; and many 
of our metropolitan moralists seem to proceed upon the same plan. 

But, whether they speak upon system, or for want of thought, with a 
view to lower public morals in the eyes of society, or simply for the 
sake of talking — the frequent record ot their strange sayings in the 
newspapers is equally calculated to produce a call for reform in that 
department of the ” public offices,*’ wherever else it may be superfluous. 
^Ve can point to an instance of that indiflcrence (to say the least of it) 
with regard to morality which.We have been adverting to, in an observa- 
tion made a few days since by one of the Lambeth- street Magistrates. 
A somewhat silly old gentleman, seeking advice, had stated as his 
gnevance, that some person had endeavoured to alienate the affections 
of a widow lady to whom he was “ betrothed,^ by accusing him of 
having a mistress and two illegitimate children. The magistrate is re- 
ported to have thus expressed himself: — ^‘With many females, that 
which forms the ground of complaint against you — namely, that of 
Imving illegitimate children— would be a recommendation ; and I have 
no doubt, that, if you persevere in your suifr, you will find this to be the 
case with the lady in question, and that in a short time you will accom- 
plish yo^ object.” This is vapid enough as a piece of playful jocularity, 
yet, it d^btless produced the .laugh aimq 4 aad at the same time 
satisfied a frivolous applicant. But 'v^at a sentiment for a magistrate 
to litter [ yniat an insulting libel upon “ the sex,” and what a gratu- 
itous reflection upon the widqw ih question ! Why should picked 
out as one whom this worthy moralist had no doubt ” would regard 
the proofs of illicit love as a ri^ommhndtdion in a suitor ! It is imjws- 
sible to say with what class of females “ his worship ” may have had 
most experience, or to what rank bf life he alluded. We may be sure 
he did not level his remark as a shaft of satire at the upper classes. It 
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46 wM)st 6harittil)le to suppose that he was thiuhiug moire paVticulftrly of 
that class, some members of which are alpiost daily, it is to be feared, 
brought within the scope ofrhis tender mercies. However taken, it de- 
notes how much the moral schoolmaster is needed by those who are set 
in ituliiorify over us, and calls for an indignant reprimand ps an imper- 
tinence and an indecency. 


BuRLKst^uE WITH I HE Black Cap. — ^That “ thin partition which 
divides the bounds of the sublime and the ridiculous — that same small 
single step between them in other cases and in other places — is fre* 
quently not disQoverable at«'all in courts of justice w'hen questions of 
life or death are being decided. Then and there — far more often than 
those who are not constantly on the watch would conceive — the ex- 
tremes meet. The awful is absolutely blended with the absurd. So 
were they, as it seems to us, upon a singular trial for murder at the re- 
cent Gloucester njJsi^ses. The miserable culprit was a young labourer, 
of less than average intelligence. He manifested no viciousness of mind, 
but had been prompted to murder by a species of infatuation. His eyes 
ha<i been d^azzled by the watch-seals of his victim, whom he had often 
“ met in the dark.” It was always in his thoughts — ^in his sight ; he 
^thirsted for the possession of it ; and at last, he obtained it by assassi- 
nation. With the watch to which it belonged, he first buried it in the 
earth ; then placed it, with a bit of hay laid over it, on the wall of a loft 
hourly frequented by liis fellow-labourers ; and then he carried it ulwut 
his person, hiding the w'atch with his hand when he wanted to see 
what time it was.” All this terminated in a full confession before a 
magistrate. There were no- witnesses to his fearful statement — no cir- 
cumstances to throw suspicion upon him — nothing but his own volun- 
tary confession to connect him with the crime for which he w^as to be 
tried. Wlien called upon to plead, he avowed himself “ guilty.” The 
jiuige demanded who had so advised him. They told me,” said the 
prisoner, “ that I had better tell all about it.” “ Whoever,” rejoined 
the judge, “ has told you so, has advised you very improperly, livery 
one is entitled to a fair trial, and it will be no worse for you, cither in 
this world or the iicxfr, that you should plead not guilty.” This really 
appears to us to be a frightful mockery of reason and justice, — a moral 
enormity, not certainly less* shocking for being common. The present 
case, however, is hardly to be called a common one. The judge had all 
the depositions before him, — he was aware of the incoii sequential cha- 
racter of the evidence, — hedenew that ere he Jiimself quitted the judg- 
ment-seat, the unft)rtunate prisoner would be convicted solely upon his 
own confession, and sentenced to die. And so it was. .Yet the judge, 
at that awful mom^t, and. undej those awful circumstances, %}uld act 
upon the established practice, Had tur<i the solemn business of justice 
and truth into a horrible farce ; — could excite hopes in the mind of the 
self-accul^ed which he knew could not*he realized, — recconmend him to 
quit the world with a lie upon his lips, — and, while about to doom him 
to death upon his written co^ifession of guilt, could persuade him to 
give the wretched mockery of a contradiction to it, under the pica of 
insuring to himself a “ fair trial.” ' We will not imitate the judge, and 
talk of the ^ next world but surely these are triflings with the sacred- 
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ness /)f truth, and tamperings with the great princip^s of humanity 
which' it is time for “ this whirld ”, to blush for, and to terminftte. 


The Last New Murderess. — “ She was dressed in a black gown, 
coloured shawl, and a black bonnet ; her appearance and manner were 
appropriate and becoming.” Such is the description of the dress and 
demeanour of Mrs. Mary Anne Burdock on the occasion of her pro- 
ceeding the other day, leaning on the governor’s arm,” from the 

I)reBs-room to the gallows, to see an execution ? — no ; to be hanged 

herself. Her appearance was appropriate! We have not the least 
doubt of it. And the appearance of the gallows w*i^ siggnlaitj^ ap- 
propriate also. Never was a more fitting introduction on either side. 
“ We distinctly heard her respond to the prayers, and, we should say, 
feelingly.” How very consoling. This is clearly the beginning of a con- 
version, and a day or two more would have turned “ Mrs. B.” into a babe 
of grace. A pity she could not be spared so long!* “ While the rope 
was being adjusted to her heck, she aslded if something soft could not 
be put round it.” No wonder — ^“Mrs, Burdock ” had every reason to 
expect the most ^luxurious indulgences. Truly precious for the time 
to everybody, — tlie %nost interesting thing going, — “ your only neat 
monster,” — a parcel of creatures considered generally sensible hanging 
over every little word she spoke ‘‘enamoured,” — she had a right to 
demand that her part in the day's exhibition should be made at least as 
pleasant as possible. We do not wish to disgust the reader more than 
may he necessary, but, as a further specimen of the atrocious absurdities 
raked up on these occasions for the morbid maw of the newspaper 
public, we would <iuotc the least objectiou^le. This has reference to 
“ Mrs. Burdock’s ” manner tlie day before her execution. “ On being 
pressed not then to think of this world’s concerns,” — your greedy gossips 
give the most considerate and disinterested advice at all times,- — “ she 
said^ ‘ I must attend to business.* She then called Mrs. Vowles, the 
matron of the prison, ^nd asked, ‘Who makes the gaol coffins?’ On 
receiving an answer, she again turned to her brother and desired him 
‘ to get a good strong plain coffin,’ adding, ‘ But mind, you are not to 
give more than 2L for it ; at the same time moving herself up from the 
l)cd and lifting her elbows, she said, ‘ Mind, it must be full-sized, and 
let it be lined with flannel ; and miud that k have a warm, comfortable 
shroud, and don’t let the coffin be screwed down too tight : recollect 
that it he brought to me this e\;^ning. I’ll have it pul by my bedside.’ ” 
What a pathetic impression all this is calculated to leave on the public 
mind ! What an idea of tlie comfort of an execution ! “ Mrs. Burdo^” 
was just too early, however, for the advertisement of a few days ago. 
How superior “ Caoutchouc*/ would have been to flannel! How gratifying 
to the public to have been inforined thtt her desires for submundane 
luxury (as the Bristol Recorder would have said) had been even more 
than accomplished, and that she lay “water-proof” in her interesting 
grave ! We wonder whether it was in consequence of reading this 
account that M. Abel inserted his advertisejnent in l^st week’s Parisian 
papers : — “ Foreigners have the advantage of knowing that M. Abel is 
authorised tc inter them as soon a» convenient ; — ^having an extensive 
stock of oak, &c., he hopes his friends will favour %im with an early 
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application. ISe can be strongly recommended.” This ingenious 
gentlemad muet surely hare observed tUb national characteristic as 
exemplified at Bristol. We blush to think in what other quarters the 
filthy a^oi&ts may have been observed, and noted down to the credit of 
our BOlfon. In ever^ point of view they are ineffably disgusting. In the 
present instance, it la true, there is little reason to regret the “ foregone 
conclusion ” they most generally imply with reference to the unfortunate 
creature who happens to be their object, for Mrs. Burdock,” as they 
delight to call her, appears to liavc been utterly devoid of any thing like 
sensibility or shame. But fancy a sore and sensitive mind constantly 
measured in this way, — its attempts at composure rufiied, — the last retirc- 
ment§ of ite mjseiy haunted and vexed, — the agonies of its“ cuj) of 
bitterness regularly guaged! And for what.^* To gratify a vulgar 
curiosity, and sell a dozen copies more of some local journal ! 


Finding not kekping. — If judges sometimes scorn the line of com- 
mon sense in their resolution to keep the line of precedent and established 
usage, it is clear that they as fi equently find juries ready to keep them 
in counteiMince. Juries are often unduly influenced by the judge —as 
often led to a wrong'conclusion by a strong and stubborn appetite f'or 
dinner, and as often by a perverseness and a prejudice as intractable 
and despotic as either. One of the two latter influences must have pre- 
vailed in a case tried at the York Assizes. The son of a certain buildcjr, 
amusing himself by digging in a large heap of ashes, which had been 
for years accumulating in his father^s yard, found a sovereign. The 
next day he dug again, with, the like luck. Other spades went to work 
with more golden fortune; ’piid, upon sifting the whole heap, about 128 
sovereigns were found. It was evident that they had been buried for many 
years. No owner appeared for some time ; until at last a female pauper, 
about forty years of age, of infirm mind, started up as the claimant of 
the treasure. Her cause was taken (ip, and an action commehced 
against the finder. It was alleged tliat she had^hiclden the sovereigns 
in the ash-midden, and that she bad, in 1 833, searched for them in vain. 
How she, a pauper, an imbecile, originally became possessed of such a 
treasure, did not aphear, nobody could speak to that ; and slie herself 
was so weak in mind, as to be “ incapable Uf being examined, even if 
she had been considered fn law a competent witness.” Yet the juiy, 
like the defendant, found for the ylaintiff. 


Shakspeare Ireland. — ^This strange and unfortunate person died 
the other day in an obscure lodging in town, in great want and sufiering. 
We do not know*that sufficient interest survives about liim to warrant 
even this woi^d of public mention, ^hut his fate has been instructive 
enough^ to call for it on other ground^. His ingenuity was considerable, 
and would unquestionably have carried him safely and honourahly 
through life, but that its first exliibition was a lie. The indulgencii of 
such a singular ambition wae fatal to every other — may it never he in- 
dulged in any walk of life or literature witliout a result as fatal ! 
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CRPHCAL NOTICES. 

The Labovirer’s Friend. 1 vol. 

, A HA.PPY union of ^nevolenee and sound judgment nroduced about four, 
y^^ago the formation of the Labourer’s Friend Society, the intention of 
wnioti was to effect some mitigation of the severe mstress among the 
lower ordera.of our agricultural population, by procuring small assignments 
m land, to. be cultivated principally by smde husbandry at leisure hours, 
by small cottager? and their families. The result of the labours of the 
Society since its first institution is now before the public, and is in. all 
points so satisfactory, that it must be a matter of astonishment to, every 
rational mind that means of alleviating an extensive 4iational evil, so 
simple in design, and so easy of execution, have giot long ago been univer- 
sally adopted throughout the country. In almost every di^ict where the 
allotment system has taken root, the indigent pauper has been converted 
info a decent and contented member of the community, — the wretched 
dependent upon the extorted bounty of others, into an individual raised 
irom both moral and physical degradation by the just satisfaction arising 
irom earning his own subsistence by his free exertions, — and the idle and 
diss^^ated wanderer over the face of the country— idle because unfurnished 
either with an opportunity or a hope of reputable emjdoyment, and dissi- 
jiated because far too well acquainted with the desperate appearance of the 
I I'tiire to omit procuring the readiest means of enjoyment, howeVer per- 
l icious, for the present hour — has been furnished with a means of occu- 
pation, which, m addition to aflbrding a sufficient guaid against actual 
' ant, holds out a reasonable prospect of the daily increasing amelioration 
>r condition, and even of ultimate respectability as the reward of an ordi- 
degree of industry and prudence. Can anything be possibly worse 
than the present poor-laws,— worse in principle or worse in application, — 
more injurious to those engaged in tlieir aaministration or to those in- 
tended to be the objects benefited by their operation? We need not 
dwell upon the crowded aggregation of vice, wtint, and misery to be wit- 
nessed in almost every parish poorhouse, upon the unfeelina: brutality of 
overseers, reiidesfd callous by the constant exhibitions of distress, as well 
as ]>y constant attempts to impose upon their vigilance,- - nor upon the 
reckless insolence or specious cunning of paupers, degraded from the 
condition of independent beings into that of aependents upon a bounty as 
precarious in its duration as it is capricious in its opei-ations. 'ftie moment 
a man becomes an object of the public alms, that moment he sinks in his 
own esteem, and knowing himself lowered to the condition of a mendicant 
assumes at once all the self-abandonment natural to tne character. On 
the contrary, tlie effect of the x^ossession (so far as its culture and a claim 
lo its produce can be considered such) of but a rbod of earih is altogether 
as (lifteient; and that, loO, to an extent almost incredible when con- 
sidered in relation to the means employed. It is the circumstance of 
having something of his own, .something in actual x'lroprietovship for the 
time being which is susceptible of daily improvement, and which he is left 
to his own ingenuity to improve aa-he best may, which lias so^alismanic 
an inffuience upon the effbrts of the labourer. It matters not how small' 
his iiarcel ofland may be : if it produces bu^a flower for hff* Sunday nose- 
gay, or a dish of vegetables to eke out hi?' scanty meal, the produce is 
sacred in his eyes ; and to descend from moral influence to benefits of a 
more tangible and substantial nature, f!o one is ignorant, who has pakf any 
attention to the matter, to what an extent the smallest plot of ground may 
be made to repay the labour of a few hours judiciously devoted to it. How 
small IS the space, and how little the trouble fequired" for a full-bearing 
triut-iree ? how apparently scant the area fi'om which an abimdant crop 
ot p*'tatoos and cabbages may often be •tained ? Humlreds of parishes 
XLIV. NO. cLxxrri. H 
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have whole acies of land lyinji? waste which might be converted even by 
the unemployed children of distressed husbandmen into a means of pre”- 
venlins all the miseries of parochial want, and the present attempts 6f 
parochial ^authorities to relieve it. This is a tale which has been often 
repeated it is true, but it cannot be too frequently brought forward in the 
present day, while we are lavishing immense sums for the furtherance of 
emififration, which might be far better employed in the re-establishment of 
competence and comfort among our population at home. Enough, how- 
ever, has been said elsewhere as to the theory of the allotment sykem, and 
with an eloquence and judgment which we cannot presume to imitate. 
With respect to its actual operation, we request all those who are con- 
cerned in the welfare of a large proportion of their fellow-countrymen, and 
largo landed proprietors in particular, to peruse the almost innumerable 
instances of bepefits resulting from the exercise of this easy plan of relief 
contained in the pages before us. Their well-authenticated testimony is 
equivalent to whole volumes of discussion, and should find its way wherever 
attempts for the assistance of the agricultural poor are in contemplation or 
exercise. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Melanie, and other Poem^. By N, P. Willis. Edited by Barry 
Cornwall. * * 

Mr. Willis, although he has obtained honourable fame in his own coun- 
try, is comparatively unknown in England. AVe have shown to the living 
poets of America far less favour than they have bestowed upon oius ; 
acting towards them in the spirit of the har.sh step-mother, who con- 
siders honours and kindnesses given to the children of another parent 
only as so many robberies of her own progeny. Wc trust this ungenerous 
feeling is rapidly passing away. Wc may not compare the young bards of 
the young land with the master-spirits of Great Britain ; but certain we 
are that they equal, if they do not excel, the sons and daughters of song — 
with a few glorious exceptions — that now dwell among us. We hail with 
exceeding pleasure the i>iibUcation of this work, as the herald of belter 
tinies ; as a first step towards a more cordial and intimate acquaintance 
with the sons of the same fathers, who have been schoqjed in the same 
language, have the same glorious associations, the same ennobling themes 
to celebrate, and the same sources of inspiration as ourselves. We have 
a mingling of pride also with our pleasure in noticing this book. Mr. 
Willis has been introduced to the English public through the pages of the 
“ New^ Monthly Magazine.” There is no reason wliy we should not our- 
selves state that which a dozen other publications have stated; and he 
has had ample reason to be satisfied with the manner in which his pro- 
ductions have been received in England. His pictures of American 
scenery and character hawc been fully appreciated. As a poet, however, 
he now comes before us — and may be assured that here he will find as 
many and as warm admirers as he ha.s found in his own land. His volume 
is ushered in by a prefaeg from Barry* Cornwall, who desired “to do his 
best to diminish the space that separates England from America.” The 
act may be gratifying to Mr. Willis, but it was unnecessary. The ])oems 
will make their own way. The writer has strength enough to stand with- 
out help. He possesses a vigorous mind — a fertile imagination — much 
learning, softened and impnived by travel — and, above all, a deep and 
lervent love of nature. He is therefore a true poet, and the productions of 
Ins pvn will endiire long after the petty jealousies that “ divide” the Ame- 
rican trom the Englishman have ceased to be aught but recollections that 
move our wonder. The volume contains a variety of short poems — the 
Jongest of which is “ Melanie.” It tells the sad story of the love a brother 
'perishes lor a sister, ignorant of the barrier which nature has placed 
between them. It is a melanclilly tale, and has, of course, a melancholy 
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ending* The next, “ Lord Ivon and his Daughter,*’ is a dramatie sketoh*^^ 
a powerful and beautiiul sketch— in which a father relates his hyitoiy of 
sift and suffering to his fair and virtuous child. We refer the reader to 
fhese tine poems ; and, as better suited to our pages, extract one of the. 
shorter pieces, entitled — * 

** BIRTH'DAY VERSS8. 

** 1 know not tf xny mother*« eyes 

Would find me changed in slighter things ; 

I’ve wander’d beneath many skies, 

And tasted of some bitter springs j 
And many leaves, once fair and gay, 

From youth’s full flower have dropp’d away— 

** But, as these looser leaves depart, 

The lessen’d flower gets near the co|e, 

And, when deserted quite, the heart 
Takes closer what was dear of yore, 

And yearns to those who loVed it first— 

The sunshine anft th§ dew by which its bud was nurst. 

** Dear mother ! dost thou love me yet ? 

Am I remember’d in my home 
When those I love for joy are mef, 

Does some one wish that I would come ? 

Thou doA'/— 1 am beloved of these I 
But, as the schoolboy numbera o'er 
Night aft^ night the Pleiades, 

And finds the stars he found before, 

As turns the maiden oft her token. 

As counts the miser aye his gold— 

So, till life's silver chord is broken, 

Would I of thy fond love be told. 

My heart is full, mine eyes are wet — 

Dear mother ! dost thou love thy long*Iost wanderer yet ? 

** Oh ! when the hour to meet again ^ 

Creeps on, and, speeding o’er the Hea, 

My heart takes up its lengthen’d chain. 

And, link by link, draws nearer thee — 

When land is hail’d, and, from the shore. 

Comes off the blessed breath of home, 

With fragrance from my mother’s dot>r 
Of flowers forgotten when I come— 

“ When port is gain’d, and, slowly now, 

The old familiar paths are past — 

And entering, unconscious how, 

1 gaze upon thy face at last, 

And run to thee, all faint and weak, • 

And feel thy tears upon my cheek — 

Oh ! if my heart break not with joy, 

The light of heaven will lairer seem ; 

And I shall grojv once more a boy ; • 

And, mother ! ’twill be like a dream 
That we were parted, thus for years — 

And, once that we have dned our tears, 

How will the days seem long and^right*— 

To meet thee always w^k the morn, 

And hear thy blessing every night — 

Thy ‘ dearest,’ thy ‘ flrstvborn !*— * 

And be no more, as now, in a strange land, forlorn V* 

The poems of Mr. Willis will live, as they deserve to live, among the 
better productions of modern times. Still thi.s ft not an age when the love 
ol poeliy is universal. From some Cause or other— many have giiessed at 
it, but it is still undiscovered— the' Mftse’s 4ore ha.s been of ‘late years 
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almost utterlj neglected; and the most admirahlo work finds oompam- 
lively feyr readers. A task that shall make 4he ntoe of Mr. Willis largely 
known in Bngland he has therefore yet to perform :?^a novel, the scene of 
which shall be laid in America. * That his^ powers are fully equal to war- 
rant him in the expectation of competing successfully with the best writers 
of his own country or ours, our readers, who have perused his sketches in 
the ** New Monthly Magazine,*' will readily allow- The sooner he sets to 
work about it the better. 

A New Dictionary of the English Language. By Charles Richardson. 

Since the publication of the great work of Dr. Johnson, the lexico- 
graphy of the English language has been far too generally considered as a 
task which, if not already performed in a manner perfectly unexceptionable, 
has at least left, little to be effected by the labours of subsequent philolo- 
gists. Tlie deservedly high reputation of its author, the length of time 
during which he has been considered the standard authority for ultimate 
decision, together with his own dogmatical %tyle of writing, to which no 
small share of the deference so extensively paid to his decisions must be 
ascribed, have all' contributed to render the work of correcting his errors 
and improving upon his geneial plan an enterpnse which it would require 
some small sliare of resolution, as well as no ordinary degree of ability, to 
carry into effect with any reasonable prospect of success. But even were 
this fieldfOf literary e^xertion unmaintained by any previous occupant, there 
is quite enough in the effort of compiling a dictionary, abstractedly con- 
sidered, to deter any common industry or ambition from undertaking so 
formidable a labour. An unwearied power of application, a nicely tIis- 
criminative judgment, a correct taste in the selection of suitable authorities, 
and a peculiar tact in tracing the meaning of words through discrepanQic.s 
and varieties of signification to their original sources, are qualities which are 
called at every step into requisition ; while, even should these be eminently 
possessed, many years must unavoidably elapse beforo the tedious and 
unvarying employment of 'er.traction and arrangement can be brought to 
its close. Few trials to which the human mind can be subjected are better 
calculated to display its powers of application and unshaken perseverance 
than the occupation of the lexicographer, — few are less appreciated in pro- 
portion to their importance. We arc happy to welcome a “ New Dic- 
tionary of the English Language” upon a plan which Dr. Johnson him.self 
at first marked out, but which from various reasons he was subsecjuently 
unable to follow\ Mr. Richardson gives, in the first instance, the primi- 
tive signification of each respective word, — next, the consequential,— and 
finally, tjpe metapbdfical meaning. To these he appends a multitude of 
authorities, collected with great care from our standard classic authors, 
which have the great rf'commendation of beins: regularly arranged in 
chronological order from the prose of Udal and the verse of Gower and 
Chaucer, to the finished composition# of Burke and Johnson. He has 
availed himself of the numerous etymological stores which have been 
accumulating for some years past, in elucidation of the principles of lan- 
guage, and has drawn largely and judiciously upon points, in which his 
authority is unquestionably of great value, from the writings of the acute 
author of the “ JDiversiops of rurley.” We need say but little more in 
recommendation of a work w}i!!ch, in addition to its skilful arrangement, 
reflects great credit upon the publisners, from the manner in which it is 
got up for general circulation. Tfee whole will be comprised in about 
thirty parts to be issued monthly, and will form two handsome quarto 
yolunies ; which, whether we consider the mass of information comprised 
in their compass, or the skiifiil manner in which so singularly extensive a 
quantity of materials has been arranged, must be considered a treasure by 
all. lovers of the English tongue? We cannot, however, bvit enter our 
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senops protest fegainst thedensiire ^hich the editor has bestdwed iipcm the 
Dictioilary of Dr- Webster. Differing: though that work does in plan trovi 
}\ia own, it is unquestionably a publication ’ which does honour to the 
country in which it was produced as well as to its learned author* 

In justice to the publisher of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, we must 
recommend it as an admirable specameh of ** getting up,'* as the phrase is, 
Mr. Pickering is a man of taste as well as enterprise, and he has found a 
valuable coadjutor in his printer, Mr. Clay, The type is necessarily small, 
and there is of course a large quantity of matter ** crammed** into a p^e; 
nevertheless, it is as clear as if it flowed through “ meadows of margin 
and the accuracy of the “ reader,’* considering the great difficulty of his 
task in copying from ancient writers in an obsolete style, is really amazing^ 
The work is, moreover, one of the cheapest that has been issued even iu 
these days of cheap publications. * • 

The Works of William Cowper ; his Life and Letters* By William 
Hayley. Edited by tjte Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A*M. 

Two of the volumes of this edition of Cowper have been published. 
They enable us to judge what the work will be when Sompleted. It is 
“ got up'* in a very tasteful manner, printed in a clear and “ readable” 
type, and embellished by some excellent engravings by Messrs. Finden, 
from drawings by Harding, illustrative of scenes once familiar to the poet, 
and connected with tli^ history of his earlier and lalier life. Mr. Grim- 
shawe, the editor, is of established reputation as a biographer, and he has 
had the assistance of some of Cow,per'.s nearest and dearest friends in this 
attempt to do honour to his memory. His chief advantage, however, con- 
sists in the power to introduce the private correspondence which Hayley 
overlooked or rejected. He has therefore carefully revised the memoir 
of Hayley, introduced the " correspondence in its entire and unbroken 
form, and in its chronological order,” and added a variety of brief but 
important notes, illustrative and explanatory of the original text of the 
biograpKer. The work will now become one most interesting and 

valuable in the language— published in a style of elegance worthy the 
admirable poet and excellent man — edited by an accomplished clergy- 
man — and accessible to readers of limited means. 

A Poet’s Portfolio. By James Montgomery. 

The appearance of this delightful volume, from the pen of a poet who 
has already done so much to embellish the literature of nis day, and whose 
name is so intimately connected with much of what w(^ are accustomed to 
admire, to love, and to revere, has aptly taken place at this season of pro- 
mise, when the face of external nature is renewe^ by gladness, when every 
hue is that of hope, and every sound indicative of enjoyment and delight. 
We have no doubt that it will be welcomed with as much pleasure as any 
of the tokens of spring, for it is replete with the flowers of true genius, and 
the redolence of fervent and rijJLional piety breathes from its fragrant pages. 
Mr. Montgomeiy has been more uniformly successful than any devotional 

E oet of his time, and the reason is obvious. He has .never looked about 
im for the means of producing a startling effect, btit tfus^ing to his own 
quiet and natural strength, he has suffered spring of poetry within him 
to wander forth at its own will, constantly infiuenced by a desire of conse- 
crating it to the best purpose, and desirous rather to steal gradually jupon 
the notice and affection of his readers, than to sdiprise them into admira- 
tion by sudden bursts of unexpectW power, and remarkable though ill- 
sustained -exertion. His poetry, moreover, has 'been invariably considered 
by liimself as secondary to his religion ; and this is as it.shoula be. Many 
writers have assumed sacred subjects merely as, aff<^tding a greater scom> 
for the exercise of ikney, or Uic pomp of description ; but this is not the 
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case with 'Mr* Montgomery : it is the fieelin^ of d0ep devotion; wAieh has 
with him the strongest power over his imagination^ which, if at oth^thnes 
ocoasionally languid, immediately brightens beneath this influence, as the 
richly-tinted panes of some Gothic cathedral kindle finto their full glow of 
eolonr and beauty the moment they, are looked upon by the unclouded ray 
of heaven. 

. The present volume consists principally of fugitive pieces of various de^ 
grees of merit, and on which we cannot bestow greater praise than by 
saying that they are all fully worthy of their author. We would particu- 
larly instance the “ Bream of Lord Falkland,” as a poem of great imagina- 
tion and deep pathos ; and an exquisite production, entitled “ A Tale without 
a Name,” than which one more beautiftilly conceived has never appeared, 
even from the’ peb of Mr. Montgomery himself. It is, indeed, a poem of 
iirst-rate excellence. Our readers, however, will no doubt be much better 
pleased with quotation than with dry critical dissertation ; and as we know 
that nothing from an author who has the well-merited good fortune of 
being a favourite at every domestic Inearth in the kingdom can come 
amiss, we select the following lines, not as the most meritorious, but as the 
best suited to ouiv present limits for extraction : — 

Wv ENiNG Time. 

“ Zeeb. 3civ. 7» 

At evening time let there be light— 

Life’s little day draws near its close,* 

Around me fall the shades of night. 

The night of death, the grave’s repose ; 

To crown my joys, to end my woes, 

At evening time let there be light. 

‘‘At evening time let there be light — 

Stormy and dark hath been my day ; 

Yet rose the morn benignly bright, 

Leaves, birds, and flowers dieered all the way ; 

Oh, furore sweet, one parting ray ! 

At evening time let there be light ! 

“ At evening time there sha/l be light — 

For God hath said “ So let it be !'* 

Fear, doubt, and anguish take their flight, 
jHis glory now is risen on me ; 

Mine eyes shall his salvation see ; 

*Tis evening time and there is light.” 


Provincial Sketclfes. By the Author of “ The Usurer’s Daughter,” 

“ The Puritan’s Grave,” &c. 

We cannot designate as “ phasing" any work which delights in looking 
at the wrong side of human nature ; although Mr. Scargill sometimes 
basks in sunshine, his taste is for the shade — he grasps at the ridiculous 
with an avidity which shows how much he^delights therein— he revels in 
malformations, whether of mind or lx)dy— and yet there are touches of 
kindliness, gleams of goodness, scattered over his thorns and nettles, that 
make us believe it is more the love of singularity, than a harsh or unfeeling 
nature which leads our Uuthof to shew up so many quaint, odd, unsightly 
” bodies” in his graphic sketch-bdbk. The volume is an amusing one. 
Indeed, we very much fear that nopiing is so amusing as ill-nature— as 
long as we ourselves not sketched, we laugh at the caricatures and 
praise the caricaturist ; but when it comes home, then indeed the author 
'becomes a “vile assassin !*, **a wretch!” — the Englisii language is hunted 
for epithets, and the more true, “ the higher mounts our ire.” 

If this was Mr. Scargill’s first (production, he might’ be designated the 
literary HB.; indeed the late changes would lurnish him with ample 
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materials for a ** Political Sketch-book/* which he could, he would, 
manages admirably. ^ ’ 

*His fame does not rest upon this foundation ; when he turns to the 

olden time- he forgets his bitterness. Nor have we forgotten the pathos' 
of “ The Puritan's Grave,” nor the fascinations of “ The Usurei's Daugh- 
ter.*’ The best thing in the volume now upon our table is “ Dame 
Deborah Horeham's Almshouses.** We confess our censure at the com- 
mencement of our notice does not extend to Martha Crump, “ the very 
wrinkles in whose face arft exact and uniform; nay, they are not wrinkles— 
they are rather superannuated dimples, all smiling — not laughing— /or 
smiling age is beautiful^ and laughing a^e is irreverent — they are the 
trophies, not the triumphs of time, for there canM no triumph where 
there has been no resistance, and- Martha Crum]/ was never known to 
struggle against time, either to urge its flight to retard it.’’ We wish 
there had been many Martha Crumps in these sketches. 

A Visit to Iceland. By John Barrow, jun. 

As Mr. Barrow has pieviously Appeared before the public in the charac- 
ter of a pleasing and intelligent traveller, and received a considerable meed 
of approbation in consequence, there is the less necessity for any prelimi- 
nary remarks by w^ay of introduction to *the present tour. When we 
observe that it comprehends a space of about three months, sjient at 
Droutheim, Roraas, and Reikiavik, in Iceland, with excursions to tlie cele- 
brated copper-mines iw Norwegian Lapland, to the.«Geysers aftd Mount 
llecla, and Anally, to the formidable coast of Stappen, it will at once be 
seen that no common quantity of amusing and instructive reading is con- 
tained within its pages. Much of what Mr. Barrow has ol)served among 
the bleak mountains of Norway, or the Phlegryean fields and boiling springs 
of Iceland, has indeed been noticed by former ti;?ivellcrs ; but such is the 
charm thrown by his easy and good-humoured style of narrative over every 
part of his journey, that facts with which many have been previously 
acquainted assume the aspect of novelty, whil^at I he same time he Iras 
contrived to weave enough of what is unknown into his work to impress 
upon many paffts of it the character of striking originality. We cannot 
follow him in his voyage in the “ Flower of Yarrow” from Liverpool to 
Norway, and from thence to Iceland, nor examine his various excursions 
to diflerent points in detail. We observe, however, that his account of the 
Geysers is certainly one of the most striking descriptions ever penned of 
those wonderful fountains, and that the statistical information he has pro- 
cured respecting Iceland cannot fail of proving highly valuable to the 
Society for which it was collected. Neither should wt^pass wit houl notice, 
a romantic account of the ascent of the mountain of the Sncefell Yokel, 
by Messrs. Stanley, Wright, &c., in 1789, an enterprise which Mr. Barrow, 
perliaps fortunately for himself and the public, was prevented by unfavour- 
able weather from attempting, and which, by the narrative inserted in the 
present volume, appears to have quite enough of imminent peril to satisfy 
the most ardent admirer o^ hazardous enterprise. In. conclusion, the 
geologist to whom Iceland and its igneous formations is an unfailing sub- 
ject of intense interest, and the botanist, to whom its limited F’lora, from the 
peculiar circumstances under which vegetable life is displayed in so high 
a latitude, becomes, notwithstanding its c^mpaiSitive scantiness, so con- 
stant an object of attraction, — will And much to gratify their curiosity in 
Mr. Barrovy's researches. The only subject-matter of regret on tl]^e part 
of either his scientific or unscientific* readers will, we im^inc, be, that 
his journey w^as not protracted to at least twice the time which it occupied. 

The Descent into 

The second edition of Mr. Heraud's poem of ** The Descent into Hell” 
presents that remarkable composition under an improved form to the pub- 
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lie, and contiMns besides, three additional odes, which will be inierestingf 
as hirther illustrative of his lofty and elaborate, though at times^ quaint 
and alnlost unintelligible genius. The first, dictated by the melancholy 
occasion of the loss of a son, breathes a deep and sincere pathos, sufficient 
to affiect the most indifferent reader, and is made a vehicles for conveying 
in a sublimely poetical form those consolations of religion, wM&h convert 
the' chamber of death into a place of solemn tiiumph, and make the last 
moments of the weakest infant a source of edification and hope, of devout 
trust or even of felicitous anticipation, to tho^ on whom the stroke of 
separation the most heavily falls. To the poem which occupies the }>rin> 
cipal part of the volume we have much to object ; and while stating what 
appears to us its defi^ts, we beg that it may be at once understood, that 
for Mr* Heraud’s poAlcal talents, -absti-actediy, we entertain the greatest 
respect, and that our not;ice will proceed upon the position, which few 
would question, that no mind of ordinary endowments could have conceived 
or executed the task which the author of the present work has planned 
and accomplished, if not so satisfactorily as might be wished, at least with 
as great success, and with far more equable Excellence than could reason* 
ably be expected under all thE disadvantages with which he has had to 
contend. Mr. H^raud has been too long known to have his title to the 
“ mens divinior" made a matter of examination now: how far his genius 
has been led into error in the present instance is all into which we have to 
inquire. In the first place, then, the selection of the subject, which, not- 
withstanding BisliQp Horsley’s opinion, we cannot but regard as founded 
on a somewhat apocryphal doctrine, appears to us, waiving the question 
how far it is warranted by Divine testimony, singularly inappropriate. 
We trust we arc not making use of an affected reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures to aver our opinion, but we must express our unwillingness that 
the sacred nan^ative of the most awful und mysterious event ever witnessed 
on the face of the earth — an event which may be considered as the hinge 
on which the destiny of every reasonable being depends, and which the 
heavenly intelligences themselves, however desirous they may be of looking 
into it, are unable, with aK their exalted faculties, fully to comprehend — 
should be in any way connected with the mere play of hurapi imagination. 
The rsiuiple and severe account of the Evangelists neither has been, nor 
can be made susceptible of adventitious ornament, and the attempt to 
apply it is at all times productive of palpable incongruity, and sometimes 
of a much more mischievous result Surely the region of devotional poetry 
is wide enough to prevent encroachments upon that of direct revelation ; 
but to judge from the pi-esumptuous freedom of some late writers, one 
would suppose that in a state of pre-existence they had been admitted to 
the knowledge of facts, which they are now called upon to publish, to 
make up the deficiencies of the Sacred Canon, with such boldness are the 
most sacred and the most' awful characters made to perform parts in their 
productions. It is of little use to plead the examples of Milton and 
Dante as authority for what the general sense of mankind must now un- 
equivocally condemn. Xhe barbarism' of his age, and the frequency of 
irreverent pageants and ceremonies in his ovin church, afford both a reason 
and excuse for the error of the Florentine poet ; while Milton, in almost 
every passage in which he has attempted to draw the Divine Essence, has 
afforded by his dompletetfailurg a striking and memorable warning to future 
writers against a practice, wlfich, w%re it not for the unifoi'm excellence 
which pervades the purely imaginative part of his astonishing work, would 
not ekeape severe and general i-^rehension. Our next objection to “ The 
Descent into Heir* is, that it is too metaphysical fbr the generality of 
readers ; tliere i.s scarcely a page which would not afford a good thesis for 
an able master of school Divinity ; and many parts through which the 
author, from^ his acute powers and practice of thinking, added to the habit 
of expressing his ideas in'his own Conventional terms, can no doubt thread 
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his way wHh facility^ requke perusing three or four times mrer, before ,any 
ide^an be formed of their p^^per meaning. All poetiy which is >ii||e|i^ded 
*to permanently popular, and this we presume to be its general nkm, 
must be written in popular language. We do not sit down to its p^usal 
as to the examination of a system of intellectual* philosophy ; •nor perbaps 
is it the poet’s business so much to make the principles of our moral con- 
stitution the subjects of reasoning and analysis, as to describe the effect of 
their operation. TCproceed finally to the actual composition of the work, 
we cannot say that the terza rima seems to us the best adapted for heroic 
narration* and although Mr. Heraud has succeeded admirablyin moulding 
it to his purpose* it appears even under his hands at times to lie like a 
fetter upon his finest conceptions. He has also unfortunately printed it 
in separate divisions of three lines each, and added by this means no small 
difficulty to that already presented bv the mystic character of his subject, 
and his own condensed and philosopnic dictidh. HavingM:hus freely stated 
what we think principally detracts from the merit of this extraordinaiy 
work, we feel bound to add in conclusion, that the whole, notwithstanding 
w'hat may be^objected to ifS gineral plan, is pervaded with a true spirit of 
Christian piety, often ascending to a sublimity of thought and expression, 
which the coldest must feel, foom its unaffected energy, and the least ima- 
ginative admire, from the splendid garb in which the fancy of its author 
has invested it. Some of the choral odes, and in particular those which 
are paraphrases of the Psalms, are equal to anything of the kind which 
has yet appeared in^he English language ; and M:ijj^Heraud, by devoting 
his talents to a more general diffusion of the doctrines of truth, in a kind 
of literature which has of late sometimes been unfortunately devoted to 
speculations of a veiy different character, has established his title to a 
praise, in comparison with which the highest commendations, bestowed 
upon the highest mental acquirements, appear utterly valueless, and un- 
worthy a moment's regard. 

A History of the Sixteenth and Seventeentli Centuries, illustrated by 
original documents. By Frederick Voti^Raumcr. Translated from 
the German. 2 vols. 

“ The work,'* says the translator in his Preface, “ is the result of inqui- 
ries conducted in the manuscript collections of the Paris Library, by one 
whose name will be to every German scholar, in itself, security for merit 
both of conception and execution.’* The result of Raumer’s inquiries and 
the translator’s labours have conferred a laige benefit upon the English 
reader-presenting a mass of information tending to illustrate in the most 
pleasing manner the histories of the periods, peAons, and countries to 
which they refer. M. Rauraer s original work comprised various extracts 
from the Cottonian MSS,, which are much valued in the Paris collection, 
but which the translator has omitted, as, he says, “ they appeared to him 
to form no essential portion of M. Raumer’s volumes, and at the same 
time reference to the originals (in our own nqiseum) led to the conclusion 
that the task of making extracts would tempt any one who undertook it 
into a field of further research, which it would bej better to explore sepa- 
rately and more Ailly, if at all.*' We must rest satisfied with this apology, 
and thankful for what we have received ; yet we should much have de- 
sired to see what so acute a nersop as ft* Itaumer would have deemed it 
desirable to extract from such a mass as the Cottonian MSS. at first pre- 
sent to those who desire to dive into their mysteries. We have«o much 
really to be grateful for, in the present volumes, that it would be ungra- 
cious to repine ; and our readers will doubtless agree w ith us when we tell 
them that no seriesof books, treating of English history, can be considered 
complete without these being added to the number ; indeed, we have 
never read anjr woi k of good -old hlstorie ” tliat so completely fascinated 
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us while we rea^. The tot volume is oecnpied chiefly by details of foreign 
events during the sixteenth and seventeenth eenturies ; the description of 
the famous diet at Katisbon, in 1630 ; a curious account of Denmark in' 
the time of the Thirty years’ war, by Torguato Pecchio; sketches of the 
Spianish comt in 1611 ; Catherine of Medicis and Henry IV. ; the murder 
of the Guises ; in fact, every subject which interested the civilized world at 
the period referred to, has some light, frequently a new one, thrown upon 
it in the first volume. The. second is more interesting to ourselves, treating 
as it does of the manners of England and the Engli^ court — of Wolsey, of 
Edward VI., of Elizabeth, and Mary Stuart indeed, there is much about 
the latter beautiful unfortunate — of her faults and perfections, and of those 
associated with her in history — of Darnley, of Rizzio, of Bothwell — Du Croe’s 
curious diplomatic reports— a letter of Elizabeth to Henry III. touching 
Mary Stuart — letters of the Queen of Scots to her ambassador, and com- 
plaints of the treatment she 'received in captivity which made us shudder i 
m process of time, much of the trial of Strafford ; a curious description of 
England given by one Cominges; many particulars relative to tournaments 
and festivals ; the translation concluding wifli a hiost extraordinary account 
of a journey of the great Mogul Jehan, from Agra to Lahore, in September 
1638. Although w^ have enumerated only a very small portion of the at- 
tractions of these entertaining •and instructive volumes, we feel assured 
that we have said enough to lead our readers to an immediate perusal of 
their entire contents ; and wc defy them to be dis appoint etl. It is quite 
delightful to meet wi^i such a work ; and we hope spftedily to be furnished 
with others from the same rich source. 

The Gipsey. By the Author of “ Richlieu,” &c. 

Mr. James has been long recognised not only as a writer of talent, but a 
man of singular industry, whose historical romances were more strictly true 
than could be expected from one who lived and revelled so completely in 
the realms of fiction. His “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” was a glorious 
pageant — his ** Richlieu’’ ar4 “ De L’Orrae” admirable pictures of the 
people and times whereof he treated — and the present story, which is 
totally different from any thing he has before attempted, proves him to 
possess a versatility of talent ibr which we did not give him credit, highly 
as we have always thought of him. 

“ The Gipsey” is a domestic novel, appealing to our home feelings and 
affections, and carrying on to the end a mystery, and of course an interest, 
which we recommend our readers to enter upon forthwith. There are 
scenes and situations throughout the volumes which would tell powerfully 
upon the stage, and Mr. James has not so completely forgotten ins habits 
of “ old roraaunt,” as not to introduce a large proportion of the quality into 
his new production. Perhaps there is rather too much of the old leaven 
occasionally, but it gives variety to the quieter parts. Pharold the Gipsey 
is a combination of much that is great and good, with all that is wild and 
singular — a being who might — though it is not very probable could — exist 
as he did ; and yet lie is so Cleverly managed throughout, that you are not 
surprised by any incongruity in his character from beginning to end. The 
two friends are drawn with so much ease, and are so perfectly natural, that 
you feel with them^nd for Uiem. The heioines are graceful and lady-like — 
nay, Marian is more than that ; atid the ^ipsey-girl — the exquisite Leena — 
is one of the most perfect and beautilul sketches ever penned or imagined 
by Mr. James; it is happy from first tojast; a line moie, a line less, would 
have destroyed it — it is perfect. Having said thus much in praise of a 
novel— the first of its kind, but assuredly not the last — it only remains for 
us to congratulate the author o« his success, and recommend the book very 
cordially to our readers, who know that we hold it treoaon to divulge the 
plott wd thus spoil the enjoyment they will derive from the perusal. 
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’ ^ LIi:BRARy REPORT. 

• Onb of Uie most amusing publications of the 


present month is the collection of the delight- 
ful Sketches and Eecoll<^«ons *» of Mr. 
Poole, the well-known dramatist. In his ludi- 
crous delineations of life and manners the 
author of “ Paul Pry ” is certainly without a 
rival. His book presents a fund of entertain* 
ment to readers of all classes. 

A new and cheap edition ts announced for 
immediate publication of the Viscount de Cha- 
tesubriuud’s Travels to Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land/* thau which no book published in 
our time forma such an admirable and valuable 
companion to the Scriptures. The author, 
entering with a pious enthusiasm Into the sub* 
ject. it will be recollected proceeded to the 
Holy City for the express purpose of visiting 
and describing the memorable scenes immor- 
talised in Holy Writ. • • 

The Fifth Number of the History of the 
Irish Union, by Sir Jonah Barrington, appears 
this month. One more Part will complete the 
work, which is accompanied by the whole 40 
Portraits, &c. of the original edition. 

** Tremaine, or the Muu of Heflnement.'* 
The second and concluding volume of this ce- 
lebrated production forms^he Fifth Number of 
Colburn*8 Modern Novelists, a selection of the 
most celebrated modern works of fiction, pub- 
lishing in monthly volumes, after the pla» of 
the Waverley berics, with embellishments by 
the Messrs. Flnden, at 5«. per volume. 

Of the Lady’s Own Cookery-Book, by a Lady 
of distinction, a new and cheaper edition is 
just published. ThiJ valuable family manual 
contains no less than 1600 receipts j the result 
of many years* observation, aided by the con- 
tributions of the authoress’s numerous friends 
and acquaintance. 

Dr. Beruays is preparing for publication 
** German Historical Anthology,” being a se- 
lection from the works of the best German 
historians, with notes. 

Mr. Stantiehl, Uie eminent marine painter, 
is preparing for publication a series of highly- 
interesting Views in the Uritish Channel, and 
on the Coasts of Kuglaiid, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Germany, uud other picturesque por- 
tions of the European Continent. 

Plebeians and Patricians, a novel, in 3 vols., 
is preparing for early publication. 

Mr. G. I. Bennett, the author of The Alba- 
nians,” is about to publish a novel in 2 vols., 
entitled The Empress.” 

The following works are also aisnouuced as 
being in the press : — 

llecords of a Eoute through France and 
Italy, with a View of Catholicism, by W. Rae 
Wilson, F.S.A. — A new edition of Charles 
Lamb’s Specimens of the old Dramatic Poe^, 
including bis extracts from the Garrick Plays. 
— Rosabel, or Sixty Vears ago, by the authore^ 
of Constance.’*— ttambles. in Northumber- 
land and on the Scottish Border, by Stephen 
Oliver, the Younger, author of ” Scenes and 
Recollections of Fiy-fishing/*— Lives of Catho- 
lic MUsionarles, by John Came, Esq.-^'A Nar- 


rative of tho Visit made by the Deputlokiothe 
American Churches from the CongregvHopiri 
Union of England and Wales, by Dr. A. 

«nd Dr. J. MMiiaaon.— Selecf Speqimenn «i^ 
Gothic Architecture, by W. Caveler.— Afthida 
of' Lacock Abbey, of Wilts ; with Memorials 
of the Foundress Ela, Countess of Salisbury, 
and the Earls of the Houses of Salisbury and 
Longsepe, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles.— NobtC 
Deeds of Woman.— Memoirs ot John Seldcn, 
and of the Political Struggle during the Reigns 
of the first Two Monarchs of the House of 
Stuart, by 6. W. Johnson, F.L.S. 

LIST OK IVSW BOOKS. , 

English in India, an|^ other Sketches, by u 
Traveller, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21 

Remarks on the Architecture of the Middle 
Agee; especially of Italy, by B. VVilUa, 8vo« 
lOe. 6d. 

A Code of Universal Naval Signals, by H. 
C. Phillipps, U.N.8^.95. 

Faust of Goethe, attempted In English 
Rliyme, by the Hon. R. Talbot, 8vo. 8f. 

Literary Fables, from the Spanish of Yriarte, 
by H. Andrews, 8vo. 5r. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Bible, by Westnll and 
Martin, 2 vols. 8<%. Us., or 1 vol. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Beginning and the End of 
the Life of Ghcrardo di Lucca, 8vo. 5s. 

The Rationale of Political Representation, 
by the Author of *‘ Essay on the Formation of 
Opinions/' Ac., 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

China and the English ; or, the Character 
and Manners of the Chinese Illustrated, 18ino. 
2s. dd, 

Lodore, by the Author of ** Frankenstein,** 
3 vols^ ]V>st Svo. 11. lU. Od. 

A Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia, 
in n.M.8. Leven and Barracoqlif under the 
command of Captain F. W. Owen, 11.N., by 
Captain '1'. Boteier, R.N. With Plates, 3 vols 
8vo. 30s. 

Tales of the Wars of Montrose, by James 
Hogg, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo> 3Is. fid. 

A Voyage louiid the World, by Janies Hol- 
man, Vol. III., 8 VO. 14s. 

Gothic Furniture in the Style of the Fif 
teenth Century, tlesigned aud etched by A. W. 
Pugin, 4 to. 2 it, 

ChristUiu’s Family Library. Vol. XV. 

Journal of an Excursion to the United Stule.s 
and Canada in 1834, 18uio. 3.v. 

Practical Guide to Executors and Adminis- 
trators, by K. Matthews, 13mo.8s. 

The Cfallery of British Artists, Vol. I. 4to. 

14r. 

History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, translated from the German ot 
Reamer, ^vols. postfivo. 21r. 

Hope’s Historical Essay on Architecture, 
and Illustrations, 2 vols. imp. Svo. 21. 

A Fragment ou Mackintosh; i^ing Stric- 
tures on his Treatise prefixed lo tlie Encyclo- 
jpmdia Brituuuica, Svo. dv. 

Life, Ministry, aud liemaitia of the Rev. 
Samufl Walker, of Truro, by the Rev. B. Sid- 
ney, Svo, J2d. 
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FINE ARTS. 

The exybition of the Royal Academy, which will open in a few dayei 
is, we understand, to prove a rare treat to the lovers of art, and afford ad- 
<htional pibof of the pre-eminence of British artists* The Society of 
Painters in Water Colours have also sounded a lofty note of preparation. 
The month of May will, as heretoibre, be rich in such sources of enjoy- 
ment- Meanwhile, the New Water-Colour Society have commenced ope- 
rations at Exeter Hall, where they have the advantages of spacious rooms 
and good light ; and it is more than probable that their situation will 
prove a desirable one, inasmuch as the visiters to Somerset House may 
make a call at their exhibition on the way. 

If the New may not as yet rival the Old Water-Colour Society, it bids 
fair to attain as much excellence and to deserve as much patronage. The 
Old is an exclusive body— unlike the Royal Academy, which is answer- 
able to the public for its deeds. They make and divide a considerable 
sum annually by their annual show. We have no fault to find with this 
profitable arrangement : they may do wHat they will with their own ; 
Dut we are, thei‘efore, tlie more induced to support an institution less aris- 
tocratic in its prete'Asions. 

The principal exhibitors are'^Mr. Parris, Mr. Lance, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. 
Weigall, Mr. Downing, and Mr. Rochard ; but there are several with whose 
names we are less familiar, from whom we expect much in this delightful 
branch of ii\Q art. H^r. Weigall's pictures are full of^humour ; one or two 
from “ Roderick Random” are exceedingly rich in character, and skilfully 
painted. Lance, as usual, excels in copies of fruit and ftowers ; and the 
street-scenes of Mr. Shepherd are rare specimens of a style in which, now- 
a-days, few are successful. On the whole, the exhibition is one of consi- 
derable merit ; and, if it may not be classed with the leading attractions 
of the season, will afford enjoyment and information far more than enough 
to compensate the visiter. 

,,THE COLOSSEUM. 

This exhibition has of late received some important additions, the most 
remarkahfe of which is a view in Switzerland, with its rich scenery of 
valley, lake, and mountain. The artist has skilfully introduced a variety 
of objects to add to the interest of the picture. Smoke is seen to issue 
from the chimney of a cottage in the fore-ground ; a water-mill is repre-' 
sented in motion; and on the distant lake vessels and boats are fioating — 
the various accessories of wiiich are represented with so much accuracy 
and effect, as to be really astonishing. The other parts of the “ establish- 
ment ” have also undergone revision. The conservatory is especially in- 
viting at this season of the year ; it is a delicious lounge, and a fitting 
place for the young to obtain acquaintance with the wonders of^nature. 
The Colosseum would he thronged from morning till night, but that we 
are so apt to postpone that which may be at any time enjoyed ; and the 
Colosseum can never be a bird of passage. 

* o 

HURFOKd's panorama of JERUSALEM. 

This is another of Mr. Burford’s magnificent panoramas a rarer treat, 
both to the old and youngs is not supplied by the metropolis. The work 
is painted from drawings made a»out % year ago by Mr. Catherwood,' the 
architect: they were taken, according' to the printed description, “ from 
the terrace of the house of the aga, oe f^ovemor, formerly the palace of 
Pontius Pilate ; and the view, both from the situation and height of the 
house, is most comprehensive and interesting, embracing nearly the whole 
of the important stations mentioned in Scripture, and a vast assemblage 
of monasteries, mosques, domes, minarets, &;c., which, though they gene- 
rally resemble each other, are so dUsimilar to anything European, that 
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they excite cui iosity, and, being mostly of ivbite stone, sparkle* tmder the 
rays ef a gbrious eastern sun, with' inconceivable splendour, Imme- 
^ diateTy in front of the spectator, towards the south* stands boldBy proiDti* 

* nent, with most imposing effect, the beautiful Mosque of Omar, or Ei ' 
Sahha^ occupying the site of the Temple of Solomon, resembling, from 
its curious style, and vairiety of gay colours, an immense piece of mosaic 
work, backed by the rugged summits of^tony and unf\*uitful hills, a por- 
tion of the Bead Sea appealing in the distance, inclosed by lofty and ma- 
jestic mountains, Towards the west, immediately beneath, commences 
the Via Dolorosa, which may be traced in its ascent througti the thickest 
part of the city, towards the Temple of the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary, 
whose vast dome rises above the surrounding buildings : on this .side are 
also seen the Castle and Tomb of David, and the Armenian Convent on 
‘ God's Holy Hill of Zion,’ To the north, begond a considerable portion 
of the city, formerly the ‘ Daughter of Zion,* is seen the Hill Scopo, where 
Titus fixed his head-quartei*s, and other sterile hills, presenting only a few 
olive-trees ; and, towards the east, the most interesting portion is a loUg 
line of the city walls, beneJth ^hich lies the valley of Jehoshaphat; the 
Mount of Olives, rising wajestically in front, presenting the Mount of 
Ascension and Village of Olivet, the Mount of Offend^, Garden of Geth- 
semane, and other holy stations, relieved by j)atches of cultivation and a 
few olive-trees, closes the view," 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Lord's Prayer, illustrated by Flaxihan. Copied in Lithography by 
Richard Ijane, A.R,A. 

A set of seven prints, illustrating the seven passages contained in the 
Lord’s Prayer, copied by the pencil of an accomplished artist fiom the 
designs of the greatest master of which our country and our age ca^i 
boast Flaxman was, in truth, a man of mighty mind, ami his woiks are 
immortal. In his most minute, as well as kwliis greatest, efforts he was 
perfect. The most matured judgment, the nicest taste, the soundest learn- 
ing, can detect no faults in the productions to which he gave form from 
clay or marble. The slight sketches before us are the mere memoranda of 
thought— a lew touches created them ; yet how completely do they per- 
sonify the beautiful precepts of our Lord, — the glorifying God — the prayer 
for forgiveness — for deliverance from evil— for daily bread — and for safety 
from temptation ! A more exquisite set of gems have never been laid 
before us. The copyist, too, has most happily rendered them : he has evi- 
dently caught the spirit of the great artist ; and thft work, though small 
in size, is sufficient to establish his reputation as the ablest professor of a 
branch of art too often rendered valueless by careless hands. 

Wanderings through North Wales. By Thomas Roscoe, FiSq. Nos. 1. 

and II. With feigravings, from Drawings.by Cox, Cattermolc, &c. 

Another of the publications— cheap, but good — which are becoming 
every day more numerous. The prints in this work ai^‘ well engraved, and 
the subjects judiciously selected from a country most srich in the pictu- 
resque. Mr. Hoscoe has performed his jlfcrt wSh much ability, introduc- 
ing some of the wild and romantic legends of North Wales, and afibrdinsr 
to the reader amusement as well as information. 
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THE DRAMA. 

DRURY-LANA. 

Eastka always most uncritical, and we do not mean to be out of season. 
This is fMunate for Mr. Fit 2 ball, the author of the “ Note-Forgers." We 
are suiprised, by the way, that any doubt should exist as to this gentleman 
being the real author. A little consideration would surely have set any 
one nght. We are very sure there is no translation in the case ; — nothing 
but itself could be its prototype. It has the most determined Fitzballian. 
look. It has, as it were, his veiy ‘‘ image and superscription," and the 
acting is appropriate. Mr. Denvil, with those fits and starts, those mouth- 
ings, and stridings, ajid gapings, and gaspings, has hit off the whole 
“ matter and copy of the father, eye, nose, lip, the trick of his frown.** Mr. 
Warde is the pajhetic rascal, and is quite as rascally and as pathetic as 
such people generally are. We are sony to see Miss Ellen Tree, who is a 
very sweet and graceful actress, with all the power which deep and delicate 
feeling gives her, mixed up with these things. , 

We should like to have seen Mr. Reynolds’s opinion of the “ Note- 
Forgers,’* when it ^was submitted for his approMtion. “ In inscribing to 
you the ‘ Schoolfellows,”’ says l^r. Jerrold, in his recent dedication of that 
little comedy to his friend Mr. Serle, “you will not, I am convinced, give 
the drama aiess cordial welcome, because refused by the professionally re-^ 
tained reader — ^the one reader — appointed to the Hoo theatres, Drury Lane 
and Covenf Garden. <rhat gentleman was, doubtless, Correct in his opinion, 
that for the two patent stages the piece was altogether ineffective.*’ Now, 
as Mr, Pepys says, these things are pretty^to observe. “The Schoolfellows,” 
an admirably written, chaste, pathetic, and effective little comedy— a piece 
calculated in every way to engage the interest of an audience, anil to widen 
the sphere of their virtuous sympathies — is rejected, because it is unfit for 
the two large houses. Therefore we say we should like to read Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s written judgment of the “ Note- Forgers," because that would un- 
questionably, so far as he is^.concerned— and he is a gentleman, it seems, of 
very weighty influence — decide the long-diseusSed question of the aptitude 
of the “patent houses" for the “ regular drama," and the chances of suc- 
cess to the “regular drama" within the “ patent houses." 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

The Fitzball again I The houses which used to engross every thing, 
have, in turn, delivered every thing up to be engrossed in turn by— Mr. 
Fitzball ; and the dramatic muse, as Mr. Jerrold would say, is now flung 
under the hoofs of the author of Jonatlian Bradford. “ Carlmilhan, or the 
Drowned Crew," is tlie name of the production he has kicked out of her, 
or kicked her out of, at this theatre. It is a popular superstition, myste- 
riously treated. The scenf ry is excellent, however, and the efforts of the 
mechanist successful beyond all praise. 

ENGLISH OPERA. 

Wc had ho|7ed to have been able to congratulate Mr. Arnold on the 
achievement of another successful native opera. “ Sadak and Kalasrade," 
however, though exhibiting a very graceful understanding on the part of 
the young composer of the lighter harmonies in music, failed utterly on the 
dramatic side. Itu instrumentation was throughout extremely poor, and at 
times even ludicrous. We belii've it has been since withdrawn. Under 
these circumstances it would be unfai/to speak of the literary portion of 
the piece, which, even if much stronger on the dramatic side, could not 
have weighed up the music. It w'as furnished by Miss Mitford — and, 
though we could hear very indistinctly, we fancied we had caught, once or 
twice, portions of the recitative and songs quite worthy of that excellent 
writer. 

Mr. Serle’s new drama, “ The Sviadow on the Wall,” was tery highly 
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successful— well written and wdl played— full of the detest ftnd most 
toucjdns: sentiment, and set off, for the purposes of the stag^ with the 
. fullest relief of humour ; — it had all the best and most lasting elements of 
success. It is one of those dramas we wish long life to, not less for the 
sake of the author than for that of the vhtuoiis sympathies of tRe audience^ 
which it must heighten and extend. With that cordial wish we leave it. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


A PAPER recently read gave some account of the great eruption of Ve- 
suvius, which took place in August, 1 834, compiled from the MS. of an 
Ihilian gentleman, an F. G. S., by Dr. Daabeny. The eruption excited on 
the spot a great degree of interest ; forming, aS it did, tha concluding link 
of certain volcanic phenomena which had been in operation since 1831. 
Immediately prior to the discharge of lava, red-hot stones of immense 
size, mingled with scoriat w%re thrown out of the crater to a great height, 
and tliis was accompanied with considerable noise and shocks, like those 
produced by an earthquake ; the lava invaded the graen fields, hamlets, 
and liighways, in a moving mass, half a mile in breadth, and from fifteen 
to eighteen feet in depth. No fewer than 800 persons were destroyed, and 
500 acres of ground covered by it ; there were no traces of fusion in the 
lava ; it remained li^e a dead weight on the surface. In a j^ond in the 
vicinity, about thirteen hundred weight of fish, chiefly of that class which 
c<»ngregates at the bottom, like eels, perished ; >vhile those which came to 
the top did not at all suffer : and this curious circumstance was not con- 
fined to one spot. Portions of the vapour were collected and condensed ; 
muriatic acid, but no base was present; there was no trace of muriate of 
ammonia ; the sulphate of alumina and lime were also present. 

ROYAit rNSTITITTION. 


Mr. Faraday read, at a recent meeting, a paper on the manufacture of 
pens ftom quill and steel. The great object oPthe lecturer was to compare 
and contrast the pens of ten years ago with those of the present time ; his 
subject, therefore, was naturally divided into two parts, viz., the quill pen, 
utid the steel pen. Tlie chief marts for the former were Russia and l^oJish 
Prussia. The extraordinary elasticity of quill and feather was illustrated 
by showing that a peacock’s feather, crumpled and pressed together to the 
utmost degree, could he perfectly expanded and arranged by subjecting it 
to the heat of stoani. All the operations necessary in pen^making were 
then shown. The average number of quills manufactured by some of the 
old established houses in the metropolis was fi, 0^0,000 each, annually. 
During the last seven years the imports of quills into London were — 


In 1828 

, , 



22,418,000 

1829 




23,119,800 

19,787,400 

1830 




1831 




23,070,300 

1832 

• 


« 

17.800,900 

1833 



« 

23,976,600 

1834 



. 

18,732,000 


After touching upon the manufacture of the pqftable pws, and exhibiting 
1 he machine (from Morden’s) by which tSey were made, Mr. Faraday pro- 
ceeded to notice the steel pens of Wyse, Donkin, Wollaston, Doughty « and 
others. The mode of manufacturing steel pens at present w'as.by the 
presses and apparatus of Mi*. Morden ; who, as a member of the Royal 
Institution, evinced his zeal for its welfare by tran«)orting his beautiful 
machinery, as well as his men, to the lecturenoom. The points of mecha- 
nical and chemical philosophy which continually arose as the pens passed 
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through their numerous sta^s^fourteen«-were of the utmost interest* 
Mr. Faraday then stated some particulai's respecting the present enoBmous 
pr^uction of, pens, and refeired to the estabushment of Messrs. Gillslt, of 
Btroitng^Wy. in which there are about three hundred pair of hands con- 
stantly en^fUyyed, and which consumes about forty tons of steel per annum 
in the manufacture of this article. One ton of steel can produce 1,935,360 
pens, dr nearly two millions. The whole production in Engknd was sup- 
pose to be equal to tlirlce that of GtHat's, or about 220,000, oOO annually. 
Steel pens have been made by Wyse above thirty years ago, yet the great 
trade nad arisen within the last nine or. ten ; and although the quill-pen 
tri^e has been somewhat affected by it, the consumption of such pens has 
diminished very little, and is now increasing. Hence it becomes a matter 
of curious speculation to considei* what would have been the case had steel 
pens not been introduced ; for, talcing the importation of quills ten years 
ago as 22,0OO,OO0, or 23,000,000, there is now added to that amount a ten- 
fold production of steel pens, or about 220,000,000. In considering the 
manner in wliich these pens were disposed of, Mr. Faraday stated that 
many were exported. To account for. the disp^^sal of the rest, he took the 
population as having increased in the above period by one-fourth of its 
present number : lie supposed that, from the diffusion of education, pro- 
bably the proportion of person.^ who could write now, as compared with 
those who did so ten or fifteen years ago, was as four to one ; or rather that 
the proportion of writing was in that ratio. Finally, he considered that 
the cheapness of th^,.pens now produced would probably cause an increase 
in Ihe waste amounting to one-third of the whole supply. These causes 
put together would account for an increase of consumption as seven to one, 
and with the exports, gave an idea of the mai\per in which the whole was 
disiiosed of. 

LON0ON tJNIVEHSITY. 


The annual geneitd meeting of proprie1ii|Ps of the London University has 
been held, when the council was authorized to raise by mortgage two 
thousand five hundred pounds, to complete the North London Hospital. 
The annual report expressed the satisfaction of the council at the prospects 
of the institution. The number of students in the faculty of the arts and 
law i^ 3 7 ; in medicine, 371 ; in the junior school, 303. The total amount 
of receipts, 9971?. 1 6s. 8d. The extraordinary expenses of the year amounted 
to 1218«. 16s. 9d., of which 4801 was incurred on account of proceedings 1o 
obtain a charter. The report alluded to the measures taken to obtain a 
charter, a petition for which was first presented in 1831, After receiving 
the approval of the Crown officers and the Royal signature in two instances, 
and, being on the eve^if receiving the sanction of the Great Seal, its last 
stage to completion, the heads of the University of Cambridge, and after- 
wards those of Oxford, intui-posed, and demanded that a clause should be 
introduced to restrain the granting of degrees. The council of this institu- 


BBsity of "Cambridge 

College of Surgeons applied to be heard against the petition, the grounds of 
the opposition to the granting of the charter being the absence of all re- 
ligious instructioq:, the impropriety of interfering in the regulations for 
licensing medical practitioners ^iending a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
subject, and that the University was supported by shareholders as a joint- 
stock company, whose shares were transferable in the market. No final 
decision has yet been made, but the council of management congratulated 
the proprietoi*s ou the success which had attended the medical department, 
and the establishment qf the. new. hospital, in which there were at present 
118 pafient.s, and 90 students attending its practice. 
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VARIETIES. 

ijnurcn, following is an outline of the report of the - 

CU>mmissionei'e appointed to inquire into the state of the Established 
Church: — 

It is proposed to erect two new Bishoprics — one of Manchester, th^ 
other of Ripon. The greater pai*t of the new diocese of Manchester is to 
be taken Irorn the present diocese of Chester. The archdiocese of York 
to supply the new diocese of Ripon. 

The number of bishops in the House of Lords will not, however, be 
increased, for it is proposed to unite the bishopric of Bristol and LlandafF, 
the out-laying part of the diocese of Bristol m Wilts and Dorset to pass 
to the diocese of Salisbury ; and also to unite the sees of Bangor and 
Asaph. . • *• 

It is likewise proposed to deprive the see of London of those parts of the 
metropolitan diocese whi^ lie in Sssex and Herts, giving to London in 
return all that, in the repregented metropolitan districts, which now be- 
longs to Canterbury or winchester, so as to make the diocese nearly co- 
extensive with the represented metropolis. Essex is to be transferred to 
the bishopric of Rochester. • 

As regards the revenue, the rule laid down is, that when the annual 
income of a bishop amounts to 4,500/., no addition should be made, nor 
any diminution unless it exceeded 5,500/. But it is suggested ^bat the 
two archbishoprics antf the bishoprics of London, Durrftm, and Winches- 
ter, require a larger provision. It is added, that this approach to an 
equalization will diminish the inducements to translation, besides the ad- 
vantage of a discontinuance of Commcndams. 

Tq this report is appended a table containing the net income of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and of the twenty-four bishops for 
England and Wales, on three years* average, ending Dec. 13, 1831, with 
thtf estimated future income. From this it appears that the net income of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is 19,162/. ; thaj; 9f the Archbishop of York, 
12,fi29/. ; of the Bishop of London. 13,999/. ; of the Bishop of Winchester, 

1 1,151/, ; of the Bishop of Ely, 1 1,105/. ; of the Bishop of Durham, 10,066/. 
These are the richest of the Chuich dignities ; the income of the other 
sees vary from 6,569/., the revenue of the Bishop of Worcester, to 924/., 
which is the net income of the Bishop of Llandaff ; the net revenue of the 
Bishop of Exeter is 2,713/. The total net income of the bishoprics in 1831 
was 15/, 731/. 

Criminal Behirns , — By returns showing the number of persons taken 
into custody by the metropolitan police, and the result of the charges, in the 
year 1834, which have been recently printed, it appears that 64,269 per- 
sons were taken into custody, of whom 34,499*were discharged by the 
magistrates, 26,302 were summarily convicted or held to bail, 3468 were 
committed for trial, 2565 were convicted and sentenced, 551 acquitted, 329 
not prosecuted (bills not found), and 23 whose c^es have not been ascer- 
tained. The criminal charge under which the greatest number appeals 
is that of uttering counterfeit coin, 929 having been taken into custody 
under that charge, of whom, however, 819 were discharged by the magis- 
trates, and 98 convicted and sentenced. Tl^ changes of irflirder have been 
26, but only 11 prosecutions upon them ha^e been instituted, and 9 con- 
victions obtained, of which last 8 were declared manslaughter, so that only 
one execution followed. Not less th*n 19,779 have been taken intd cus- 
tody for drunkenness, of whom 19,944 obtained their discharge without 
fine, and 8,835 summarily convicted. A comparative statement of the.se 
returns with those published the three previous years, shows that from 
1831 to the end of 1834, there is a decrease in the number of persons 
taken into custody of 8565, an inct^se*during the corresponding period 
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of 513 of committals for trid, and of 4459 convictions by magistrates. 
The cojnparative statements of the intermediate years, following one 
another, dd.not exhibit any very remarkable difference, the increase in one 
yc^r of s^me cases being counterbalanced by a decrease in the next. 

Mali Tax . — By the returns before Parliament, the following were the 
qnlKntlties of malt that paid duties in each of the last nine years, from 1825 
TO 1833 both inclusive : — 


1325 

BCrSH]Sl.S. 

33,879,384 


nUTY. 

£4,380,371 

1823 

. 33.906,780 


4,487,083 

1827. . 

1828 

27,731,390 


4,367,364 

. 37,607,242 


4.826,211 

1829 

• 31,808,848 


4,086,606 

lesov . 

uf. 29,696,087 


3,798,891 

18.3t 

37,149,462 

. . ^ 

4,767,231 

1832 

38,766,704 


4,076,094 

1833 

40,164,7^ 

. ♦. 

6,153,674 


By which it will be seen that the average consumplibn for^ the six years, 
up to 1830, inclusive, was 32,404,718 bushels : and for the three years, 
1831, 1 832, and f833, Inclusive (being the period since the repeal ol* theheer 
duty) the average consumpfion was 38,693,653 bushels, being an increase 
in consumption in the three last years of rather more than 19 per cent. 
The increase of consumption may fairly be attributed to the repeal of the 
beer duty in 1830, ‘by which the price of beer w«fs reduced ; and by the 
account of the revenue, it appears that the receipts from other branches 
have increased in that time, so that the defalcation in lo^al of the revenue, 
notwithstanding the reduction of three millions beer duty, has been very 

Importation of Foreign Timber through the British No-rth American 
Ports. — A return has been printed of the vessels’ names and tonnage, the 
European ports whence the timber was originally sliipped, the Brifish 
American ports to w’hichrit was conveyed, the British ports into which it 
was imported, and its quantity and description. The nuniher of those 
vessels was thirteen, and their united tonnage 3607 ; ten v/ere originally 
from Memel, one from Riga, and two from Kgersund (Norway! ; nine of 
them preceded to Halifax, three to Pictoii, and one to Sydney (Cape 
Breton); and three imported their cargoes into London, three into Liver- 
pool, two into Portsmouth, and one each into Gloucester, Newcastle, Sun- 
derland, St. Ives, and Cork. The total quantity imported was 3838 loads, 
and 353 [pieces of fir timber, 2059 pieces of lath wood, and 130 great 
hundreds of staves? 

Convicts. — ^Tw'O reports from Mr. Capper, up 1o the 29th of January, 
1835, are just printed, Relative to the convicts confined in the liulks at 
Portsmouth, Gosport, Chatham, and Woolwdch, and woiking at Jloiimida, 
in which are found the following statements Tiic con v* els have been 
generally healthy. Sinc^. the liansportation of the elder boys, cousiderabJe 
improvement has taken place amongst the lounger cues, and llu; convicts 
at Bermuda continue orderly and healthy. the 1st of January, 1834, 
there were 3060 prisoners on boards the hulks in England, since which 
there have befn received 4:3e4 ; of these 4302 have been transported to 
New^S«utli Wales and Van Diemenis T.and, 702 have been discharged, 142 
have died, 2 have escaped, and 2556 remained in the hiillis on flic Jst of 
Jandaiy last. The total expuise^ of the hulks in England last year 
'amounted to 44,257/., and the'yahic of the convicts’ labour to 33,123/. 
VZs.tid . ; and at Bermuda their expense amounted to 23,929/. 18^-. 8^/. ; and 
fhe value of their wwk to So, 160/. 4s. 

By an account which has been'- returned to the House of Commons, it 
appears that the ten inspectors for the county of Middlesex, appointed 
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under the new act, have rejected 26,301 false Weights, and 20;096 fidse 
measures ; for which service, and marking 22^,1# true weightfB^.,Wid 
.377,897 true measures, they have received in fees 3974/, 35. lid. 

National Vaccine Institution. — ^The report of this Institution is just 
published.- It appears fi-om it that the deaths by small pox in London 
last year were only 334, a number less by at least 4000 than the annual 
average of deaths by that disorder before Vaccination was discovered, 
though the population of the metropolis was then more than one-fourth 
less than its present amount. The applications to this Institution for 
vaccinating material, last year, were 42 from the Navy, 34 from the Army, 
53 from foreign stations, and 107 from Provincial Dispensaries. There 
were vaccinated last year at the Institution 11,571 poor persons; and 
83,191 charges of lymph were sent out, ' • ^ 

There are at this moment as many as eight ex-Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer living Lord Sidmouth, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Bexley, 
(who held that ofhee eleven yearn,) Earl Ripon, Mr. Herries, Mr. Goulburn, 
Earl Spencer, and Sir Robert Peel. The number of persons living who 
have held the ofiice of Premier, or First Lord of the Tseasury, is six : — 
Lord Sidmoiith, the Earl of llipon, the Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, 
Lord Mellioiirne, and Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel's Adniinistration was the shortest known in England, at 
least since 1760, the dute of accession of George the TJii^'d : it lasted only 
118 days. The otlser short ones during that period were that of Lord 
Shelburne in 1782, which lasted five days longer; that of Mr. Canning, 
the duration of which was 135 ; and of the Earl of Ripon, which Was 152 
days. The duration of Lord Melbourne’s first Administration was 186 days. 

The Navy Estimates for the curi'ent year present a reduction of 330,000/. 
as compared with those of the preceding one. 

The total number of slaves in Jamaica, on the lat of last August, wft-s 
309,167, which have been valued at,,15,352,3U6*, or 4o/. 135. ll^d* each. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

FaU of Fish. — A correspondent of the ” Asiatic Journal’ at Bengal gives 
the following particulars of a fall of fish, which happened on the 17th of 
May last, in the neighbourhood of Allahabad : — “ The Zemindars of the 
Milage have furnished the Ibllowing particulars, which are confirmed by 
oth(‘r accounts. About noon, the wind being from the west, and a few 
<lisicint clouds visible, a blast of high wind, accompanied with much dust, 
which changed the almosphere to a reddish yellow hue, came on : the 
blast, appeared to extend in breadth about 400 yards,, chappers Were 
carried oft’, and trees blown down. When the storm had passed over, they 
found the ground south of tl^e village to the extent of two bigahs strewed 
with fish, in number no less than 3000 or 4000. The fish were all of the 
Chalwa species (Clopea Cultrata, Shakspearc’s Dictionary), a span or less 
in length, and from one and a half to half a seer in weight. When found 
they were all dead and dry. Chalwa fish foufid in the tank^nd rivers 
lu the neighbourhood. I’hc nearest*tank In which there is w*aWr is about 
hall a mile south of the village. Tha Jiimna runs about three miles»soulh 
(/f the village, the Ganges fourteen miles N. by E. The fish were not 
eaten ; it is said that in the pan they turned into blood 

Ihe ‘‘ Diario di Roma” announces that on^making some repairs in the 
vestrv ol the church at Pieva, a discovery was made of a magnificent 
arabesque painting by Pertigino, reptesenting the infant Saviour in a 
manger, surrounded by nuraertius figures remarkable for their beauty ; 

* .* I 
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and on seairctung further, there were found four vases in terra cotta, 
evidently of |^eat saitic^uity, on qne of which was a note by Perijgin^, 
certi^ng that the painting was executed by him. 

The JMeh Navy, — ^The official list of the Dutch Navy has just been 
published, from which it appears it consists of 2 ships of 84 guns ; 6 ships 
of 74 guns ; 1 ship of 64 guns ; 3 ships of 60 guns ; 16 ships of 44 guns ; 
6 ships of 32 gdns ; 12 snips of 28 guns ; 4 ships of 20 guns ; 9 ships of 
18 guns; 4 ships 0^4 guns ; 1 ship of 12 guns; 3 ships of 8 guns; 4 
steam-boats, and 4 transport^. — Tptal, 75. 

The Crime of Poisoning , — The French chemists make the following 
proposition, in order to render less frequent the crime of poisoning, and to 
put on their guard those who may be marked out as the victims of revenge, 
jealousy, or the like. Froin 1824 to 1832 the number of individuals ac- 
cused of poisoning was 273, and it appeared that in many instances the in- 
« tended victims have been saved by the bad tasteuommunicated to the food 
by the poisonous substance. It is, therefore, -recommended that it should 
be rendered compulsory to colour or give a flavour to all poisonous sub- 
stances which would not be deteriorated by the admixture. For the latter 
purposes aloes have been suggested, and of this many English as well as 
French chemists have approved. It has also been recommended to scent 
all poisons with the same odour — musk, for instance. 

The Int^uisitionrr-h^ curious publication, showing the number of victims 
that have been sacrihed by the Inquisition, has just appeared, and accord- 
ing to which 105,285 fell under Torrequemada, 51,167 under Cisneros, 
34,952 under Diego Perez. Those who suffered under the inquisitors who 
preceded these three monsters amounted to 3,410,215. It is reckoned that 
31,912 have been burnt alive, 15,659 have suffered the punishment of the 
statute, and 291,450 that of the penitentiaries. 500,000 families have been 
destroj^ed by the Inquisition, and it has cost Spain two millions of her 
children. 

The master of a fishing smack belonging to Port-en-Bessin, on the coast 
of Normandy, on attempting to draw in his net, found it retained by some 
extremely heavy body. With much difficulty it was at last safely lodged 
in the boat, and found to be a conical mass, completely covered with sea- 
weed and shells. These are cleared away, and disclosed a large bell, 
weighing about 180 lbs., beautifully wrought, and containing in its metal a 
great portion of .silver. According to the traditions of the country, this 
bell must have belonged to a large foreign ship, which was wrecked off 
that coast in the time of William the Conqueror. 

Enumeration made by M, Arago of all the Severe Wintent during the 
last Ten Centuries . — In ‘806 the Rhone was frozen over; the cold vras 
from 18 to 20 centigrade degrees below Zero. In 1 133 the Po was frozen 
from Cremona to the sea. In 1234 loaded waggons crossed the Adriatic in 
front of Venice. In 1305 all the rivers of France were frozen over. In 
1324 it was possible to travel from Denmark' to Lubec and Dantzic on the 
ice. In 1334 all the rivers of Provence and Italy were frozen ; at Paris 
the frost lasted two months and twenty days. In 1468 it was necessary to 
break up the wihe in Flaciders rvith hatchets, in order to serve it out to the 
soldiers, jpn 1544 the same bdbame e^equisite in France. In 1594 the sea 
was frozen from Marseilles to Venice. In 1657 the Seine was entirely 
frozen over. In 1677 the Seine wasTrozen for thirty-five successive days. 
In 1709 the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, from Marseilles to Genoa, were 
frozen. In 1716 shops were established on the Thames ; and finally, the 
Seine was entirely frozen Sver in 1742, 1744, 1766, 1767, 1776, 1788, and 
1829. — Paris Advertiser, 

A curious fact stated in the Report of the Bank of Savings at Amiens 
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is, that in the course of the year 1834 there was spent in the nublic-houses 
of Amienfs 1,051, 685 f. 74c., of which 744,1 iOf. 40c. was for brandy only# 
The number* of drams taken in the year was 16,874,493, which 
43,493 daily. . ' 

There has been lately found at Crotroy, in the Somme, a huthan skele- 
ton, with an iron ring^ soldered round the nec^ apparently of the 1 3th or, 
14th century. The weight of the ring is considerable, though much eaten 
by nist. 

Jean Jaques Rousseau.---^, statue in bronze, by PradieV, a countryman 
of Rousseau’s, has been placed, with great pomp, in the city of Geneva. 
It is seven feet high above the pedestal, and has been the result of a sub- 
scription, among the contributors to which we see the names of many 
clergymen. 

Cervantes , — The celebrated sculptor, Antonio Sola, dire<?tor of the Spa- 
nish Academy at Rome, has just completed a bronze statue of Michael 
Cervantes, which is to be pla^d in the square of Santa Catalina, at 
Madrid, opposite the ChAmlfer of Procuradores. 

There has recently been discovered in a garret over th^ public library at 
Cambray, a collection of the bulls of the different, Popes, addressed to the 
prelates'who have successively filled the see of Cambray, and which will 
be highly interesting to archaeologists. The greater part are in fine pre- 
servation. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Thk state of the weather has been particularly favourable for barley sowing 
up to the 15th of Ai)ril, when a sudden and violent transition, produced by 
cold north and north-east winds, brought storms of sleet, hail, and snow, 
which covered the land and melted away by ti^rns during the hours of two 
nights and days. But there is reason to suppose that previous to that time 
by far the greater portion of the seed had been got in, and certainly under 
as auspicious circumstances as w’ere ever remembered. From all we can 
learn, the Chevalier has been almost universally adopted, and it is pro- 
bable the greatest possible breadth has been sown from the apparently 
advantageous promise which the increasing demand for malt holds^iit. 
Thus the great operation of spring-culture is most successfully past. We 
have seen the grain coming up beautifully over large tracts ; indeed, there 
is nothing more remarkable than the improvement since the drill has 
superseded the broad-cast. Yet how difficult it was to persuade the farmer 
to the change ! Even in Norfolk it was nine yjgars before Mr. Coke could 
induce a single tenant of his own to follow his example, though his suc- 
cess was then so widely made known by the annual Holkham sheen- 
shearings. Now, probably, there is hardly an acre cultivated in the old 
method — a sufficient hint to the occupier to k^p his eyes upon practical 
improvement. 

The peas also look equally well, particularly where they have been got 
early into the ground,— a plan we have the assurance of the first agricul- 
turist to warrant us in saying ascertains thi^ somewhat doubtful crop. 
The wheats before the fall df the show looked thin and cold, though the 
colour was good. It is probable th^ the mildness of the winter, though it 
has encoiiroged the growth, has been not less favourable to the wire- 
worm, and to' the operation of this insect is to be attributed the failure 
where the plant seems to have disappeared. But, upon the whole, the 
winter passed over well. The fall of lambs is great. Turnipa,have held 
out ; and though the Spring cannot be considered to be forward, there will be 
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xiolaekofgrt^9,plLHieiilar}yifweh&Tenoii7fLfewwam^ Thebottoms 
of the clovers are full and thriving. 

' But what is to be the conse<menee of the state of the trade in wheat and 
its continued depression ?— a ^depression from w hich there appears to be ■ 
not only po present hope of rescue, but none of any future permanent 
alteration or improvement ; while it seems certain that the markets were 
never* eo largely supplied, the stocks do not appear to have undergone any 
important diminution. There are still plenty of stacks to be seen in the 
rick-yards and fields. Yet we know the quantities consumed ; first on 
account of the low price, which has tempted the employment of wheat for 
many uses not at all customary, especially for malting ; and secondly, 
because the necessity of bringing a double quantity to sale to raise the 
same sum of money that would formerly have been raised by the moiety 
must have been incalculably greater. In one week (towaids the close of 
last month) nearly 15,000 qiiartei-s were brought into the port of London 
from England alone, and the supply has been every week since tolerably 
large. Tiiis, too, is said to have happened in the veiy teeth of the fact, 
tliat all who are not driven by necessity idto the market are holding back 
their wheat in the hope of some reaction. Now, as wheat has up to this 
time furnished thd staple commodity of a farm — the ground of the com- 
putation of its produce and vafue— the grain from the price of which rent 
and other expenses are calculated and charged, and according to llio same 
standard the measure of legislative protection, what is to be the event ? 
If, as there appears^. good reason to believe, the grow'lh is more than equal 
to the demand, it will be impossible to say where the depression is to slop. 
Certainly not at all short of the continental price ; and, as the continental 
price depends much u]K>n the English demand, it shotild seem that the course 
of things is bringing about that "change whicli has been so long the object 
of contest between the landed and manufacturing interests, and that the 
approximation of the English to the continental price, by the natural ten- 
dency of a production equal to the consumption, is virtually and prac- 
tically on the eve of consummating the abolition of the Corn Laws. Such 
being the command of NatUie and art combining to this end, as it were; 
surely it would be best for the Government to avail itself of this co-opera- 
tion, and to get rid at oncepf a question which will continue to be a sub- 
ject of perpetual dissatisfaction and discord. Tlie times can never be more 
favourable. If at the same ihstantthe Malt Tax can be abrogated and the 
Corn Laws abolished, the ground of complaint would be removed both on 
the side of the agriculturist and the manufacturer. And to this, it is suf- 
ficiently obvious, do what they will. Ministers must come at last. 

The public has bpen irritated though deluded, for we know not how 
many years, by the perpetual reiteration of the cry that the cupidity of the 
landlords w\t.s the ruin of the country. We need scarcely say that these 
clamours have proceeded from persons whose ignorance of rural economy, * 
as well as of the political economy of rural affairs, has been most profound ; 
and it is lamentable to know that “ the leading journals” of the metro- 
polis have not been amongst the most backward or the least culpable. It 
IS not to be denied that the rent of land, oebasioned principally by the 
outlay of ca]f>ital and the exertions of skill in the improvement of the soil, 
stimulated by prices during the war, had greatly advanced previous 
to the peace. Sm’ it is aiso trv e, that since that period land has suffered 
a depression, Yaiying, probably>‘'accord[ing to situation and circumstances, 
fium 26 to 40 tier cent. , 

Within the last few vreeks a very sitnple, clear, end injurious method of 
demonstrating: that rent is not the important particular it has been repre- 
sented to be, has been put forth in one of the journals (*' The Mark Lane 
Express ’O^devoted to agricultural matters. “ The fact,” says the writer, 
we, think"* will b# found, is, that the rent bears so small a proportion to 
the produce and other expenses of a farm, that no diminution of it can 
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effectually relieve the grower. An acre of good laud* oiiiiiiifted* 
would produce twenty-four bushels of wheat, and the rent of whleb^laYtd 
may be calculated at 24^. ; if wheat declines le. per bushel, the whole 
•amount of rent is at once lost. As far as the interests of the consumer ai*e 
involved, if the English landlords were at once to say, ‘ We wilhrelin^ui^ 
all our rents from corn lands — all shall be freely cultivated, and we are 
content to be mined,’ it would not relieve the consumer to the amount of 
on6 penny a loaf, and which may be thus simply exemplified Flour to 
compose the standard wheaten bread, by the old Assize Act of 1 3 Geo, 
in., c. f)2, was calculated to bear three-fourths proportion of the weight of 
the wheat, of which it was made: the weight of the quartern loaf being 
4 lbs. 5i oz. Having 4ilkided to the Act, we will continue the old weights 
and measures therein specifi«|A: a Winchester quarter, of average quality, 
of wheat will weigli 4 7G lbs. ; one-fourth is allowed by the said Act to be 
deducted for offal when ground in flour, but when made into bread, it will 
regain about one-fifth of the original weight ; p Winchester quarter, there- 
fore, will produce about 448 lbs. of standard wheaten bread, which is 
rather more than 103 quartePn leaves, or' make it even numbers — say 100. 
An acre of land, as above stated, yielding twenty-four bushels, and let at 
24^., will therefore produce 300 loaves ; take, then, fibra each loaf oiie 
penny, or 300 pence, making and more than the amount of the rent is 
done away with. Thus, if the owners of corn-land were to saenfice the 
w'hole of their income, how small a proportionate benefit would the con- 
sumer derive— ^the on« party ruined, to cause a triflin^j; alleviation to the 
other.’* 

This is clear — this is conclusive. What then is to be done for the relief 
of agriculture ? The case seems hopeless ! Agriculture, it must be replied, 
is like other things ; and embracing a much wider extent of circumstances 
and contingencies, both natural and social, than appertain to any other 
commerce, it will be of course affected moiwiextensively, often more unex- 
pectedly, and always more uncontrol ably, than any other. But still, left 
to its own instinct and resources, it will right itself. The price of wheat, 
no more Ilian the amount of rent, is not Ihef 8nly fn^rticular, barley and 
other grain, mangel worzel, turnips, and grasses comingling with the rais- 
ing of stock ; sheep^and wool have become, and may probably remain, 
more iaipoilant objects of profit. If, as we have no hesitation in prophe- 
cying must happen, and probably soon, thel%irtificial restrictions on all 
sides be removed, then will skill, capital, and industry work their usual 
effects. We can but believe that the major part of the distress arises out 
of the artificial state of things. The unnaturally raised rent converted the 
proprietor — once the country gentleman —into a cosnjppolitan ; instead of 
giving his ]}ersonal attention to his estate, he demilted the trust to a 
steward, and he now feels the consequences. He deserted his own place 
and his own a (fairs — revelled in the luxuries bf the metropolis and the 
expensive gaielies of the watering-places— he lost his habits and his know- 
ledge— ami he now sutVers only the naturar results. He retains his extra- 
vagant desires and expenses, while the means of supplying thern have gra- 
dually slipped away from his grasp ; and not less uniiickily, his want of 
acquaintance witli the incidents and economy of his estate unfit him for 
redressing his own evils. This is the history of half the estates now fall- 
ing into ruin from the absence of their oveners.^nd which are infinitely 
niore ni number than the world at large conjectures. The high prices had 
wa similar effect upon the tenantry, and the unnatural stimulus, by turning 
so vast a portion of the capital and Attention of the nation to agriculture 
during the high times, has precipitated the labourer into the same abyss. 
He suffers from the decline of employment occasioned by the return to old 
prices— not peihaps to a greater degree ; but iic is far more sensible of the 
evil, because be has no alternative igesource. The competition of the 
increased numbers of his class is but the symptom of the decreased profits 
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of th6 trade ia which he is but an instrument. What then will be done ? 
There are three things the Legislature can do, but- whether they will we 
pretend*not'to decide. These are — First, to repeal the malt tax, and ‘what- 
ever othisp imposts bear'direetly upon land ; secondly, to abolish the Corn- 
Laws ; arid thirdly, to commute the tithes. Touching the maintenance of 
the poor, which after all is perhaps the heaviest burden, a large experiment 
k in the course of trial, and, however dmibtful its success, the issue must 
be patientiv awaited. Till these things are done, there will be little peace 
in the rural community; they depend indeed upon general politics, but 
' still they will command attention, for the landed interest is now too well 
instructed in the arts of a^tation fo suffer and be still,“ 

- * 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

The Annat Barley ^ a new Variety of Barley . new and seemingly 
very superior variety is the produce of three ears which were picked by 
Mr. Gorrie, Annat Gardens, m a field on the farm of FlawcraijJ, Carse of 
Gowrie, Perthshire, in the harvest of 1830 ; since which period it has been 
grown at Annat Gardens. Hence its name. Last season it was sown on 
a ridge in the nriddle of a field, with common barley on one side, and 
Chevalier on the other. In bulk of straw it seemed to have the advan- 
tage of both these kinds; it was five days earlier ripe than the former, and 
about afortnight before the latter ; and it was also 2ilb. per bushel heavier 
than the Chevalier. From the Annat barley being of so recent introduc- 
tion, it will be two years at least before a sufficient quantity of seed can 
be produced to render it the subject of extensive cultivation.— Qt/ariter/y 
Journal of Agriculture, 

On the Fertility of Transplant, in the months of February or 

March, from the field into a fresh dug piece of ground in your garden, fifty 
plants of wheat ; to be planted out in rows, twelve inches apart, and nine 
inches from each other in the rows. In the months of Marcli or April 
transplant fifty plants of call, in the same way, and at the same distances ; 
let the intervals be well hoed, and kept clean of weeds, as long as you can 
get among them ; each plant of wheat will tiller out, from the root, from 
six to sixteen steins, each producing an car of wheat. The stems from the 
oats are not so numerous as the wheat, but the grains of oats are far more 
abundant ; this affords great encouragement for the allotment system now 
so much and properly resorted to for the benefit of our agricultural labour- 
ers. It is likewise a plain and simple method of proving the advantages 
to be derived from the row culture, both as to the employment it occasions 
and the remuneration it affords. / 

t ^ * 

Whale-Oil as a Manure,— It appears, from the report of the Doncaster 
Agricultural Association, that one gallon of whale-oil has been proved 
equal to one bushel of bones in raising turnips. It should be mixed with 
screened soil at^east one month before using, in fhe proportion of a gallon 
to three bushels of soil. Shodld succeeding trials be favourable, it will be 
of greater importance than even bone-dust. Unrefined whak-oil averaged 
about Is. 3d. per gallon. *■ 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

I^ine anM Guaiacwn, — A correspondent of the “ Medical 
' notices the following curious fact On the flMition of a very tninttfe 
portion of iodine to a small quantity of an alcoh6>ic solution of*the powder 
' of guaiacum» I observed a very line blue colour, varying in its different 
shades according to the quantities usedi The decomposition of iodine 
which here takes place,*' he proceeds, “ bears so close an analogy to that 
effect which is produced by starch, that all I feel surprised at is, that it 
has not been mentioned before. The circumstances that are necessary for 
the success of the one experiment hold good in the other; and tlie modi- 
fications also are in a great measure alike/’ 

Specific against Fire. — Trench chemist states that the phosphate of 
ammonia is j^reventive against fire ; that a piece of muslin dipped in a 
solution of this salt, after having been dried, will not catch fire when 
exposed to the flame of a candle. The muslin at first becomes black, is 
then reddened, but there is»no appearance of flame. 

hista/nianeom Magnetic Light,~^A, magnetic application of the philoso- 
phical researches of Professor Faraday, and the mechanical arrangements 
of Professor Ritchie and Mr. Saxton, has, We are inforjgeci, been contrived 
by Mr. Newsman, the philosophical instrument maker m Regent-street — 
the principle of the apparatus not requiring the use of either acids or 
gases, allowing the greatest facility in its employ ment^ithout being liable 
to be easily deranged, or affected by dampness or changes of temperature — 
possessing, at the same time, as wc are informed, all the power of the 
magneto-electric machine, and being capable also of use as a philosophical 
instrument, for effecting decomposition and ignition. 

Black Lead Pencils. — A. M. Fichtemberg, of Paris, has invented a com- 
bination which is said to po.ssess all the desirable qualities of the pure 
plomhazine^ or plumbago, of Cumberland. 

An Important Improvement in Shoes anct^ots. — The following method 
of preparing water-proof leather at a very small expense, will be found 
invariably to succeed: — Take one pint of drying oil, two ounces of yellow 
wax, two ounces of spirit of turpentine, and one ounce of Burgundy pitch, 
melted cai efully over a slow lire; with this compasition hew shoes and 
boots are to be rubbed in the sun, or at a distance fiom the fire, with a 
sponge, as often as they become dry, until they are fully saturated ; the 
leather then is impervious to wet, the shoes and boots last much longer, 
acquire softness and pliability, and thus prepared, are the most effectual 
preservatives against cold and chilblains. ' 

Propelling Vessels by Quicksilver. — It is said, in a Hamburg paper, 
that Lord Cochrane’s scheme for propelling Vessels by quicksilver instead 
of steam, is objected to at St. Petersburgli, on scientihe grounds. It is 
asserted that if the plan were proved to be advantageous in a mechanical 
point of view, it would still be impracticable^ In support of this opinion, 
it is remarked that no pis*lon of a steam engine is so exactly fitted to its 
cylinder as to prevent the passage of steam, and that eveiy lubricating 
matter which might be applied would, in the heat of the boiling mercury, 
at eoo degrees of Fahrenheit, be pai^ly evaporated, partly carbonized. 
Moreover, no lubricating substance exists', which is capable of obstructing 
the passage of the vapour, and its ascent from quicksilver would be greater 
than the ascent from steam. Thd atmosphere of the vessel would, there- 
lore, be completely loaded with mercurial effluvia, and thus rendered 
highly dangerous to the health of the crew and the passengers. This ob- 
jection, which appears to be well founded .''renders it the more desirable 
that experiments should be made to^ ascertain whether a sufficient motive 
pow'er may not be obtained by means of the galvanic battery in the 
Adelaide Gallery. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

** MA.IICH S4, *fo APRIL 24, 1835, wctxtnvk, * 


Mwch WibLiAMg» Union-court, 

Old Broad-street, mercbaur. F, P. Thomf- 
80 V, Siottlie-street, Chelsea, wine-merchant. 

C. BfitTAV, Great Portlhnd-street, Marylebone, 

ohtna-dealer. W, Ali;sv, Holt, Norfolk, 
grocer. II. 0 w k .v, Carnarvon, draper. T. 
Ton K, Northampton, carver and glider. T. 
KesNisavojc, VVrawby, TJncolnahlre, horse- 
dealer. R. Williams, Trederwen, Mont- 
gamerysliire, nurseryman. T. Wadlky, 

Liverpool, merchant. W. Wilkes and R. 
WjtKKS. rihrewsbnry, drapers. T. Har- 
UUTT, Tynemouth, Northumberland, brewer. 
J. Bavlet. Manchester, commission-agent. 

March 27.— J. Lkovard, Rugeley, Stafford- 
shire, bootcsellor. K. Ernfi, WelKstreet, 
Oxford-street, blind-maker. C. Campusll, 
Aruiidei-street, J^lrand, Jodglng-house keeper. 
H. Swav, Great Knight- Rider-street, City, 
mnney-acri vener. W. jji p i c s a , Tower-street, 
Seven Dials, licensed victualler. Ih John- 
.su.v, Sneiuton, Nottingbamshire. lacc-matm- 
fa<;tarer. S. Gi.ov RR, Thackley, Yorkshire, 
cioth-manufac^lurer. T-p^Whitlky. Liver- 
I)Ool, myney-scrivener. T. Alliso.n, Man- 
chester, warehouseman. J. S. Smith, Man- 
chester, inerchant. J. Cvnmvoton, sen., 
and J. Cvv.viN'OTU.v, Jnn., Spalding, Lincoln- 
shire, ironmongers. R. H-Ackwartii, Moul- 
ton, Lincolnshire, wheelwright. W. B. 
Mitchell, Sheffield, Yorkshire, merchant, 
J. K.vight, Hastings, innkeeper. H. As~ 
i>»Kws, Hrislol, papor-hauger. £. llAanv, 
Swauage, Isle of Purbeck, Dorsctsfciie, inn- 
keeper. 

MarchSl ->A. Nkirimkrx, Hammersmith, 
builder. M. .Ar.volo, Tuvn>tock-street, 
Covent-garileit, bookseller. , G. Barer, 
Davies-street, Berkeley -square, ironmonger. 
T. Watrrfi ELI), Dunstable, siraw-httt manu- 
facturer, S. F. Gray, New Bond-street, 

chemist. J. Glo.ssop, Victoria Theatre, 

printer. T. Idle, Alauchester, fishmonger. 

\V. Hankes, Macclesfield/ brewer. J, 

Bkow.v, V'orkington, Cuniberlond, mercer. 
J. Wn ITL, Burton-under-Needivood. Stafford- 
shire, Druggist. J. S. WiTBERDBAV Margate, 
blacksmith. 

Aprils.— W. Robson, Georg e-street. City, 
printer. J. TAYLok, Colemnn-stP-'et, City, 
merchant. T. Smith, jun., East Grinsteud, 
S ussex, cUemfst. J. Thomas , ColeVwharf, 
Thomaa-street, Horaleydown, granary-keeper. 

D. Bvas, Oxford-street, upholsterer. J. G. 

Maddox, Bristol, druggist. \V. t ox, 
ton-hin, Norwood, victaaller. R. Nichols, 
Wakefield, bookseller. B. Boa roman, 

Norwich, tailor. J. Hill, South Milford, 
Yorkshire, teazel-dealer. G- Cowhjcrov, 

Kensington, Surrey, grocer and trader, . J. 


Rooth, Shlrlaxu}* Iterbykhlre, eam«faetor. 
J,8. Smith and J. G. Bxrh, klancbeater, mer- 
chants. J. Mallptt, Eaart^street, Walworth* 
grocer. 

Apr!! Bhddocx, King-street, Fort- 

man-square, livery stable keeper, K. W. 
GratwicX, Goswell-etreet, tea dealer. E. 
RnaaisLL and W. P. M. Croft. New TothilL 
street. Westminster, tobacconists. L 
MoRRia, sen., and J. Morris, jun.. Upper 
St. MartinVlane, auctioneers. F. F. Couch, 
Launceston, horse dealer. J. Mo-rris, 
Carmarthen, Ironinoiiger. J. Bellvmv, 

Tynemouth, farmer. C. Salsbuky, Hull, 
hatter. R. Dyson, GLouoestcr-street, Queen- 
squad-, taUor. 

April 10.— R, Cayley, Qiic«n*a-row, Wal- 
worth, merchant. J. Styles, North Brix^ 
ton, lodgii^-honse keeper. U. Hall, Faro- 
dlse-street, Rotherhithe, general dealer. G. 
Green and A. Lynn, Goideii-lane, Barbican, 
Kuddlers* ironniongrrs. W. Wa rd, Coventry, 
tibbon mannraettioer. J. , Edmundson, 
Blackburn, cotton nvaniifacturer. ,, R. Vkr- 
YARD, Brit^toi, flax dres&er. 

April U.— A. (Sdodrody, Ludgnte-Htreet, 
City, tailor, J. Cl.\vton, Buxton, Derby, 
shire, draper. W. Dix, Burslem, Stafford- 
shire, draper. J. H. Skward, Leominster, 
Herefordshire, wine nierchqnt. J.Mar- 
CUBTTI, Torquay, Devonshire, victualler, S. 
W. Harrison and W. Harrison, North 
Shields, slip owners. J. Sheldon, Waisoll, 
Staffordshire, publican. 

April 17.— ’T. Kirtlan and W, Bruce, 
Black man-street, Surrey, wogllen drapers. 
.1. S. Wilson, Agnes-place, Waterloo-road, 
coach proprietor, W. Gotton, Gutter- 
lane, Cheapside, fishmonger. E. Tardibu, 
Berners-streef, Oxford-street, deoler in lace. 
R. W. Johnson, Gloucester, merchant. G. 
Fell, Buttock’s Booth, Weston Favell, North- 
amptonshire, victualler. 

April 21r—F. IloDBART and 0. Massina, 
Hammersmith, schoolmasters. W. .Saves, 
Horsham. Sussex, baker. W. Hakrih, 

Fareham, Southampton, cattle-salesman, R, 
Obd, Dlsbopthorpe, Yoikshlre, dealer. T. 
Smallwood, Birmingham, grocer. W. 
Wii.LiAMd* Fontymvile, Monmouthshire, 
shop-keeper. T. Raynbr, manchester, vic- 
tualler. ^ 

April 24.— R. W. Savage, Great Kider-str,, 
St. James’s, dealer. T. L. Terr v, Cornhill, 
v4nt»er. D. Tyb, Weybridge, cattle and 
sheep salesman. T. Browbtt, Northamp-, 
lL«, tin-plate worker. W. Hooarth, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, builder. T. Backhouse, 
WukefieW, Yorkshire, plumber. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET R]|eOBT. 


’Tsi^generaX coivdition of mann-^ 
Tacturiiig interests in t^e country is 
satisfactory; the cotton mills mid loomt 
are in full employ, and the . woollen 
maniifactiires, though somewhat de- 
pressed by the season of the year, are 
cermiuly not more so than is usually 
the case. The Siff tirade is all bustle 
and a<;tiYity, and, iu some -instances, 
mills hitherto otherwise occupied h^ve 
been coiiYerted to this branch of manu- 
facture. 

Xu tlie Colonial Market, there has 
bueu a degree of inactivity of late, but 
rather attributable to the holiday season 
than to aiiy permanent cause- The 
Sugar trade is considered to be generally 
in a healthy state, aifording a fair re- 
munerating price to the grower, to the 
importer, and to the dealer ; the weekly 
deltveries are larger than at the corres- 
ponding period of List year, and with 
every appearance of ks continuing to be 
so. The principal arrtvals from the 
West Indies are expected to be some- 
what larger than last year, but it is not 
anticipated that there will be any con- 
siderable decrease in the quantity. The , 
present quotations siiow a depreciation 
to the extent of about le. per cwt, dur- 
ing the last fortnight ; they are as fol- 
io w.s ;•» Jamaica, brown, 51^. to Ii2s.; 
miildling, 63s. to 56.v. j good to very 
fine, dOs. to C0«. ; Demerara, brown, 
49;. to 61;. ; middling, 61;. to 65;. ; good 
to fine, 6b***. to 53;. '* A large public sale 
ot Mauritius Sugars, amounting to more 
than oOOO bags, took place recently ; 
but being generally of a strong quality 
.suited to refiners, it went off at full 
p.ices. Ill East India and Foreign 
Bugii‘8 the transactions have lately been 
unimportant. The present stock of 
AVest India Muscovades is 11,800 hhds, 
and trs., being 4G00 more than last 
year : that of Mauritius is 108^400 bags, 
which is 18,300 more than last year. 
The last average price of Sugar is If. 
10». 45 -d. jier cwt. 9 

The market for Refined Sugars is dull ; 
the bidders ask 33;. ladings of 
33v, ar# freely made, and some sales are 
effected at 33;. 3</. 

The Coffee Market i.s heavy j but th» 
prices of British Plantation do uot give 
way ; the quotations are — ^for Jamaica,* 
ordinary, 73;. to 78;.; good to fine 
ordinary, 80;. to 90;.; middling, 09;. |p 
105i. ; giMd to fine, 107;. to 123;. In 
East India and Foreign Co^ee there is 
nothing doing. An application has 


been latjely made to the Lords nf die 
Treasury urging a farther reduction of ‘ 
the Duty by one-third, — namely, to 4d, 
per lb. on West India, and to fid. per Ib, 
on East India Coffee r the answer, which 
was transmitted. Jijiortly before the late 
change in the Ministry, was not of a 
favourable nature. ^ 

Bum presents little variation; the 
prices lately realized have been for Lee- 
wards, 6 over-proof, 2s. 2if. per gallon ; 
strong Demerara, 27 and 28 over, 2;. 9d., 
and 37 to^ over. 3s. Id. 

The Cotton Market continues very 
firm, though the holidays have caused 
some suspension of business ; the sales 
in the preceding week amounted in 
Irtmdon to 8000 bags, and in Liverpool 
to 3r>,000,packages ^ East India sold at 
an ad\iance of to per Hl : .4.mei‘ican 
and Brazil, to per lb. higher. 

The stock of Wool being now very 
low, and a fair share of l)usjness doing 
by the inanufactuuers, the holders are 
firm in their demands for increased 
priw*s. 

In Indigo there has been nothkig 
material done since the termination of 
the public sales ; in Spices there has 
been considerable activity, particularly 
in Pepper anti Nutmegs ; for a fine par- 
cel of the latter as much as Js. Vd. per 
lb. has obtained. 

The Corn Market has long been free 
from any of those sudden iluctuations 
by which fortunes 'were decided in Mark 
Lane with as much rapidity as in Capel 
Court ; and of late the variations have 
been as trilling us in any other article o( 
merchandize. As an instance of thi.s, it 
is to lie tibseiwed that the average price 
of Wheat for the last week differs but 
fi'/. per qiiartef from the average of 
the last M.\ weeks ; and in other de- 
scriptionsKof grain the differenC^isstill 
less. 

The English JFunds, which exhibited 
symptoms of depression during the - pe- 
riod whrti it was to a certain degree 
doubtful whether another appeal would 
be made to ^he people by means <)f a 
general elertit)h,have acquired additional 
firmness iiy the forAation of a Ministry 
without having recourse to this exciting 
experiment. ^,i5ince the principal ap- 
pointments have been made, Consoli 
have been steadily, though slowly ad- 
vancing, and are now about J per cent, 
better •than at the begiimiug of the 
month ; and this has taken place not- , 
•withstanding a scai'city of money, which 
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liiM Tedaced premium on India 
Bonds and Esfp^uer Bifls* 

The F(}reigii Stock Market has bMn 
the scene of great excitement, particu* 
larly in South American Securities, In 
which a' most rapid and tinaoooun table 
advance took place ; in the space of a 
month Chilian Bonds rose from 47 to 
67 1 Colombian from 40 to 54 Meidcan 
from 43 to 51 ; and Peruvian from 29 
to 43. As there is no better foundation 
for this extraordinary rise than vague 
conjecture or wild speculation, it may 
be expected that the reaction wiB be as 
rapid and as extensive. With much 
better reason haio the Bondi of Spain 
and Portugal been in a continued course 
of improvement ; until the latter from' 
the quotation of 94^ have come within 
a fraction of 100 ; and the former have 
advanced froin 05 to nearly ^2. I^ie 
other descriptions of Foreign ^tock are 
improved, though not to the same &tent. 
The Share Market has been lately in 
a very inanimate state ; but the spirit 
of speculation seems now about to call 
jiew projects into acfndty. 

The closing quotations of the princi. 
pal Securities, ou the 24 ch, are sub- 
joined : — 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 21 7^ 1 8— Three per Cent. 


IMuwd, 91| I^Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, 92|^Three and a Half p^ Cent. 
Keduced, 99 Three and a Half per 
Cent. New, ]00| ^Lj^Udng Annuities, . 
expire Jan., 1860, 16|4 17 — India Stock, 
259 60— Ditto Bonds, l8 20— Sxidieqner 
Bills, 1000/., and Sihatt^dS 7— Bank for 
Account, shut— ‘India ditto, shut — Con- 
sols ditto, 93} 3. 

enAifte. 

Anglo-Mexiean, 8, 9— Bolanos, 145 50 
BrariSUan. In^rial, 43 4— Ditto D'Bl 
Aey, 7i 8— Canada, 40 1 — Colombian, 
13 14— Heal Del Monte, 35 G-United 
Mexican, 6{ 7}— Candonga, If 2|. 

foueiok funds. 

Belgiun, 5 per cent. 104f 5 — Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 6 per cent. 88}— Chilian, 6 
per cent. 54} • 5} — Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 50 Danish, >3 per cent. 7G| 
771— Dutch, 24 per cent. 57 1 } — Ditto, 

5 per cent. I0l| | — Mexican. 6 percent. 
49 } — Peruvian, JB per cent. 30 } — 
Portuguese, 3 per cent. 741 } — Ditto 
Regency, 5 per cent. 99{ }— Russian 0/. 
sterling, 5 per cent. 108| 9 — Spanish, 
1821, 5 per cent. 711 }— Ditto, 1835, 
Scrip, 5 per cent. 10 1 Ditto, passive 
5 per cent. 21 22— Ditto, deferred, 5 
per cent. 33} 34. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE REVENUE. 


JVe< Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 


a 

Customs.. 
Excise 

Qrs. end 
1834. 

ed Apr. 5n 

In- 

crease. 

De. 

crease. 

Yrs. end 
1834. 

ed Apr. 5, 
1835. 

In. 

crease. 

De- 
ere a e. 

3.C0.3.267 

1,671.450 

483.351 

334.000 

11,285 

4.886.877 
l,f.87.5;4 
i.6.>4,3« 
8 45.364 
359,000 
J04I88 

683,610 

1.015, 987 
17 063 
237,987 

297 

15.133,005 
14.U43.94d 
6/)86,0R8 
4, £65.846 
1374/)00 

17,6*20,305 

12,150,068 

6/i65,171 

4,312,627 

1386.000 

56.622 

2,487,300 

2,793.9&0 

20,927 

553,2)9 




Post-dfllcc 

iMiscellan.... 

Repflymentx 
of Aiivancrs 
for Public 
\Vork% &c.. 

8o,(HHi 

12.000 

4.683 

8,800.1^4 

12M61 

8^4,1^^ 

fl«J34 

88.873 

c 

42,954,837 

366,115 

43,000,703 

478,632 

112,517 


Total, 

S,935;i75 

8,460,984 

796,833 

1,271^ 

433-0,953 


2,616.499 

3.368,026 


Deduct IncreMge .... 

sr 

796,^a3 

Deduct Increase . . . . 


2,616,499 



474,451 

Decrease on the Year 


751.527 
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ti& 

• 

F^om ihei redaction of house and other taxes, a fallingf«olf in the re- 
ceipts had been anticipated, urhich has been realised, the general incite 
.appearing this year less than the last by 751,527/*, whilst upon the quar- 
ter it is less by 474,451/. As contributing to this result, it would appear 
that all the sources of public weidth (certainly the main chadnels) have 
been less productive this year than the last. The Customs show an im- 
provement upon the year of 2,487;300/., and upon the quarter of 683,61.0/. ; 
but the Excise duties have fallen off 2,793,880/. upon the year, and 
1,015,987/. upon the quarter. The stamp-duties, which appear to be as 
regularly diminishing in amount yearly as. the revenue for the Post-office i.s 
increasing, are less this year and quarter by 20,927/. and 17,063/. respec- 
tively, as those of the Post-office are better by 12,000/. for the year, and 
25,000/. for the quarter. Under the head of Assessed Taxes, the detiilca- 
tion is to the amount of 553,219/. for the year, and 237,987/. for the quarter. 
The “ Miscellaneous ** have increased upon the year, td the amount of 
4,082/., but are worse upon the quarter, compared with that of last year, 
by 297/. As moneys received in the way of re -payments for former ad- 
vances to public works, the increase is upon the year 11-2,517/. and upon 
the quarter, 88,273/, The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required 
for the service of the quarter is estimated aW, 973, 105/. 

LIST OF THE "new MINISTRY. 


THE CA.EINRT. 


First Lord of the Treasury. * 

President of the Council 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

ChanceHor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

Woods, Works, and Privy Seal 

Home Secretai 7 

Foreign Secretary 

Colonial Secretary 

India Board 

Secretary at War 

Board of Trade 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 


.Lord Melho-aenc. 

.Lord Lansdoirne. 

.Lord Auckland. 

.Lord Holland. 

.Lord Duncannon. 

.Lord John Russell. 

.Lord Palmerston. 

.Mr. Charles Grant. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
.bwd Howick. 

.Sir. Poulett Thom.son. 
.Mr. Spring Rice. 


VOT IS THE CABINET. 

Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 

Attorney-General Sir John Campbell. 

Solicitor-General Mr. Rolfe. 

Judge-Advocate-Geiieral .....Mr, Cutlar Fergnsaoii. 

Post-Master-General Marquis f»f Conyiighain. 

Paymaster. General and Treasurer of the Navy..#6ir Henry Parnell. 

Clerk of the Ordnance Ccdonel Leith Hay. 

Lortl>Lieutenaiit of Ireland Lord Miilgrave. 

Lortl-Chaii'cellor pf Ireland Lord Flunket. 

Attoniey-General for Ireland Mr. Perrin. 

Solicitor .General for Ireland Mi**. O’Loghliii. 

Lord- Ad vacate of Scotland Mr. J. A, Murray. 

Solid tor .General for Scotland ....Mr. Citmiiiigbam. 

^ f Lord Seymour. 

Lords of the Treasury / M% Ord. • 

* Mr. R. Steuart. 

Lord men y. 

AdmmR .Adam. 

Sir Thomas Trouhridge. 
Admiral Sir W. Parker. 
^Hon. Capt. Elliott, R.N. 
Lord Morpeth 


Lords of the Admiralty,. 


Irish Secretary 
Vice-President of 


ter 


Labouchere. 
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llfidar SeonstftHf of Home DepiurtojKot Bon* I'or M«tle. ■ 

Under Secretory of the Colonies Sir Geor^ ^rey. 

Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs...- ......Lord' Fm’dwijcb. 

Secretgi 7 of the Admiralty C. Wood, 

8«re«>ri«»%f the Board of Control 

Surteyor-General of the Ordnance Sir Hufane Honhln. 

Stor^fakeeper-Oeneral of the Ordnance Colonel Anson. 

Urtrd Chamberlain Marquis Wellesley. 

Vice^Chamberlain Lord A*. Oonyngham. 

Ii«wd Steward of the Household Duke of Argyll. 

Master (#f the Horse Earl of Albemarle. 

Master of the Stag Hounds ; Earl of Errol. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the'Guard Eaid of Gosford. 

^MPEttlAL PAKLIAHENT. — HOT7SB OF LORDS. 

March 24.— On the motion of the DukSe of Richmond, a Committee 
'was appointed to inquire into the present %t ate of prison-discipline. 

March 27.-~Tlic Marquess of Westminster inquired whether it was the 
intention of Government 1 a confine the construction of those Houses to 
one architect, to the exclusiomof all the other talented architects of the. 
country.— The Duke of Wellington said that the House had not decided 
upon the plan before the Committee of the House of Commons, nor any 
other plarv; nor v^uld he say that Government would confine itself to any 
particular plan at present, or whether any other architect would be excluded 
from furnishing a plan ofbis own. — The Marquess of Lansdowne observed 
that, so far from the Committee having adopted any plan, they had only 
formallv acknowledged the receipt of (hat before them, and it was under- 
stood that the matter was still open to competition. 

MarchSO. — ^The Earl of Aberdeen presented the reports of the Corpora- 
tion and the Ecclesiastical Commissions,— ordered to be printed. 

April 2.— Lord Plunket^ entered into an explanation of his opinion re- 
specting Church properly, aiid its appropiiatjon by the State, in answer to 
an inl'erence of the Bishop of Exeter on a fdrmer evening. His Lordship 
stated in effect that his opinions upon that subject had undergone no 
alteration. He bad never said that Church property was of the nature of 
private property. On the contraiy, he had ever regarded* it in the light Df 
corporate property. Allusions to former speeches "he condemned as irre- 
gular and in bad taste. 

Api-il 7.— lord Brougham inquired whether the Privy Council had come 
to any decision u])rn‘*he application of the London University, for a Char- 
ter to grant Degrees, under •certain restrictions? — The Earl of Rosslyn 
stated that the Privy Council having heard evidence on both sides, had 
adjourned sine die. 


April 8."~The Duke of Wellington briefly announced that his Majesty's 
Government bad teridered^their resignations, and that they held their 
offices only until their successors were appointed. 

April IS. — Lord Melbourne aniftunced his appointment as First Lord of 
the Treasury, and that it was the intention of the Administration to adhere 
to that liberal lincTcf policy whioh the Administration were pursuing ^efore 
they quilted office. “‘With res]pect to the difficulties,*' said his Lordship, 
H under w hich the AdtHriistnition has been foimcd— and great and many 
Ttiey have been — .some, indeed, of h peculiarly severe "and mortifying 
nature— it is not now my business to say anything/* His Lordship con- 
cluded by moving an adjournment to the 12th of May.— Lord Alvanley 
desired to know' w hether the ^N^oble Viscount had or bad not obtained the 
powerful aid of Mr. 0*Oonnell and l^iis party? Lord Melbourne, in reply, 
said — “ I do not know whether I have the assistance of Mr. O’Connell or 
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not, but I say most distinctly that I have talsen no means to seefttve it, and 
I most particularly state that I have entered into no terms wh«teyet;“ To 
the Noble Lord’s question, therefore, I give a most decided negative t and 
* if he has been told anything to the contrary, he has been told vrhat is 
false, and without foundation.”— In answer to a question from the Dulce of 
Buckingham about the Church Appropriation^tiuestion, Lord Melbourne 
subsequently said— “ I have no hesitation In declaring to the Noble Duke 
that I hold myself bound, and pledge myself to act upon the principle Of 
the resolution adopted by fte House of Commons.” His Lordship then 
moved the adjournment to the 30th of April, on the understanding that no 
public business should be taken till the 12th of May. 


HOtTSK OF COMMONS. 

March 23.— Mr. Roebuck adverted to a letter sent by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to Mr. Hume, requiring explanation of the sense in which 
certain expressions were used ; he noticed that letter as a breach of privi'- 
lege, but after a short disci*ssi<>a, the matter was dropped. 

March 24. — ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a resolution for a 
Bill for the Commutation of Tithe in England and Wsdes.— -The measure 
appeared to give general satisfaction, and, after a long discussion, was 
agreed to. 

March 25.— The order of the day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of Supply having been moved, 819,115/. granted for the 
half-pay of officers in the Navy and Marines, 522,635/^ lor mjii|itary pensions 
and allowances, and 21 9,625/. for civil pensions. ^ 

March 26. — Mr. Tooke brought forward his motion, That an humble 
Address be presented to his Mtijesty, beseeching him to grant l)is Royal 
Clmiter of Incorporation to the University of J.ondon, as approved in the 
year 1831, by the then law officers of the Crown, and containing no other 
restriction than against conferring degrees in divinity and in medicine.” — 
Mr. Goulburn moved an amendment, “ That gn humble Address be pre- 
sented to the Crown, pmying that ail mcfnorials laid before the Privy 
Council with reference to granting a charter to the London University, 
and any proceedings taken, be laid before the House.” — After a protracted 
discu-ssion, the House divided, when Mr, Tooke’s motion was carried by a 
majority of 246 against 136. J" 

March 27.— Sir Robert PeePwished to kno.w, supposing the House to 
agree to the pio})o.sitioii of T.ord John Russell, and to go into Committee, 
whether the Noble Lord would be prepared to produce the particular plan 
by wliich bo propo.sed to make the appropriation ^Lord John Ru.sscll 
said that that was a quo.stion w'hich he fel^jiiimself npt bound to answer. 

March 30. — Lord John Russell entered on Wie great question of the Ap- 
propriation of the Revenues of the Church of Ireland. His Lordship ad- 
diesscd the House at gnat length ; and after a retrospect of the events in 
Ireland, stated hi.s intention of proposing that there should be instituted 
such a reform of the Church of Ireland as would enalde them to adapt 
its establishment to the spiritual iastruction of those that belong to it, 
taking care in doing so to prevent there being any unnecessaiy additions. 
His Lordshii) ooncludod by moving the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Ward : Tliat this House resolve itself into a Com- 

mittee of the whole House, in order, to consklei;ii,the present state of tl^ 
Church of Ireland, wdth a view of applying any surplus of its revalues t o 
the general education of all classes of the people, without reference, to reli- 
gious distinction.” — Sir Edw'ard Knatchbull said that an address to the 
tlrown, expressive of tlie opinion of the iknise of Commons, was for no 
other purpose than the hope of involving the Crownin a direct opposition to 
the wishes of tliat House. A resolutioh had been artfully and wilfully drawn 
ii]>, which was to produce the effect its framers desired, but which they had 
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not sufiicient ponftdence nor boldness to avow. To the principle of the 
Noble J.ord he withheld liis consent, on the ground that he was not at all 
prepared to allow of the alienation of Churph property from Churchr pur- 
poses. — Sir JF. Graham addressed the House at some length, in favour of 
Ministers, and Lord Howick spoke for a considerable time in support of 
the motion. — The debate was adjourned. 

March 31.— The adjourned debate on the Church of Ireland was re- 
sumed. The speakers in support of Lord John Russell’s resolution were 
Mr. Sheil, Mr. C. Wood, Mr. Feargus O'Oonlior, and Sir J. C. Hobhoiise. 
The members who addressed the House on the other side were Mr. Lefroy, 
Colonel Darner, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, and the Solicitor-General. 
The debate was a^ain adjourned* 

April 1. — The Hon. T. Corry announced his Majesty's answer to the ad- 
dress of the 2Cth, connected with the London University, which expressed 
his Majesty’s readiness to forward the grant of the charter. The adjourned 
debate on Lord John Russell’s motion respecting the Irish Church occu- 
pied the remainder of the sitting. The speakers in support of the measure 
of confiscation of the property of the Irish'Chtirch were Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
foiird. Dr. Lnshington, Mr. Littleton, and Mr. S. Rice. The members who 
addressed the UoiVse in opposition to the motion, and in support of the ne- 
gative moved by Sir E. Knatchbull, were Mr.Praed, Mr. Beilby Thompson, 
Sir H. Hardinge, and Lord Stanley. — ^The House again adjourned. 

April 2. — ^'fhe adjourned debate on Lord J. Russell’s motion was renewed 
by Sir J. Gampbeli- who declared his full concurrence in the resolution, 
upon which, ^ he conceived, the destinies of the empire depended.— Mr. 
Richards oji^sed the resolution as impracticable, without the grossest 
violation of principle and property, and as calculated to produce confusion 
and civil w'ar if at tempted to be carried into effect. — Mr. Goulburn denied 
the existence of any surplus revenue, and contended that so far from an 
excess of funds there was a deficiency, as could be proved from well-au- 
thenticated statements. He thought the adoption of the resolution would 
add to the excitement of Ireland, instead of allaying it. — Mr. T. F. Buxton 
said the only hope of benenting Ireland w'as by education, which would 
extinguish religious animosities and promote Protestantism. He should 
tliereiore move, when the proper opportunity presented itself, that in the 
event of the Protestant religion extending in Ireland, so as to require 
further aid, means sh<|uld be provided, or the right g^iven to resume what 
should now be approtmated to ediication^Mr. O'Connell supported the 
motion in a speech of great length. He observed that the result of this 
debate would be a proclamation to the people of Ireland as to what they 
would have to expect,^ and whether there was to be an end of the S3’stc*ni 
by which they had been gove|ped. — Sir H. Peel followed, and, in a power- 
ful appeal to the House, cautWied members against exciting false hopes 
in the Catholics while lerroV w^as fixed in the breasts of the Protestants. 
He also declared that if the motion were adopted he could be no party to 
carrying it into effect ; he could be no part of any Government that would 
adopt such a measure. — Loed J. Russell said he deemed the principle of so 
much importance to the tranquillity of the country that he must press it 
forward. As to Mr. Buxton's amendments, he had no objection to tJie 
adoption of them.— The House divided. The numbers were — For the 
motion, 322 ; against it, 2^0 ; majority in favour of the motion, 33. 

April 3. — Lord John Russell ‘^having moved the order of the day for a 
Committee of the whole House on the Irish Church, — Sir Robert Peel said 
he should not throw the slightest objection in the w^ay of the motion of the 
noble I/)rd; but the exigencies of the state rendered it necessary that the 
Navy Estimates and the Mutiny Act should come under the earliest con- 
sideration of the House. ® 

April 6.— Lord Malion, in reply tq.Mr. T. Dnneombe, said that Govern- 
ment had sent Lord ElioU upon a special mission to the scene of war in 
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Spkm, the objept of \(rhich wais, if possible, to prevent the system of bar- 
baric warfare which all must regret had been adopted by the two arpiies* 
^ The mission had been sent out with the full concurrence of the Ministers 
• from Spain and France, solely for that purpose, and not with any intention 
of supporting Don Carlos s pretensions to the throne of S^ain. — The 
adjourned discussion on the Irish Church was resumed in a Committee of 
the whole House. — After speeches had been delivered by Mr. Borthwick, 
Mr, Lucas, Mr. Baring Wall, Mr. F. Bruen, the Marquess of Chandos, and 
Mr. Scarlett, against I-ord John Russell's resolution, and by Mr. S. Max- 
well. Mr. Baines, Mr. Roche, Mr. BiiUer, and Mr. Warburton, in favour of 
it, the House divided, when there appeared—- for the resolution, 262— 
against it, 237 — ^majority, *26. — Lord .Tohn^ Russell then gave notice that 
he should move, on Tuesd^, “ That it is the opinion of this House that 
no measure i*elating to the Irish tithes will lead Jo a satisfactory adjustment 
without its embodying the foregoing i‘esolution.’' • 

April 7.— Mr. Bernal brought up the report of the Committee on the 
Irish Church resolution. — Mr. Sinclair suggested that the resolution should 
be communicated to the House of Lords. — Lord John Russell said when 
it had received the sanction of that House, b® quite sure that the 
House of Lords would not refuse to pass a* measure calculated to secure 
the Church of Irelpd and the peace of the empire. — Sir R. Peel said that, 
as the first resolution of the noble Lord had already been discussed, he 
would not divide the ^onse again upon it ; but when the noble Lpfd brought 
forward his second resolution, that no Tithe Bill woulJ* give satisfaction 
to Ireland unless embodying the principles of that resolution, he should cer- 
tainly take the opinion of the House upon the subject. — The report of the 
resolution having been read and agreed to, I^ord John Uussell brought 
forward his second resolution : That it is the opinion of the House that 
no measure iipon the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to u satisfactory 
and final adjustment, unless it includes the principles contained in the 
resolution come to by that House.” The motion was debated at consider- 
able length : in the course of the discussion Shi*!!. Hardinge declared, that 
if the motion were carried he could not undertake to embody it in the 
Irish Tithes Bill which he had proposed to bring forward. — ^The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer charged Lord John Russell with having pursued 
anything but a candid course,' in having so frequently varied his proposi- 
tions, as contrasted with original notices. He resisted the present motion 
as unprecedented and dangerous. — The House eventually divided, when 
there appeared, for the resolution, 285 — against it, 258 — making a majority 
of 27 against Ministers. 

April 8. — ^As soon as the hour for commencing piifdic business anived, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a communication that all the Minis- 
ters had felt it to be their duty to tender their resignations to his Majesty, 
and that they now only held the seals of office until successors should be 
appointed. Sir Robert fully and temperately described the motives which 
■had led to this step : th^ were founded o«i the continual majorities 
against them, and on the final adoption of a principle, to the carrying of 
whicli into i^fPect the Ministers could be no party. Further, the vote of 
Tuesday night was tantamount to a declaration of want of confidence in 
the Ministers, for it assumed that the B||puse •had no ^confidence in any 
measure that the Ministers might Iwing foiward on the subject of tithes in 
Ireland. They had continued in office as long as they saw any chance of 
effectually and honourably promotirfg the public service, not allowing di.s- 
gust, disappointment, or the consideration of private feelings to have any 
weight with them. That submission, however, had its limit ; that limif 
wow approached; for, looking to t6e little progress made with 
public business, and the decisions on,the last four debates, they saw that 
the time had come for them to withdraw from further contest. The motion 

J/rty.— vot. XMV. NO. CLXXllX. X 
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of Tuesday night not merely \Vent to declare want of confidence, but posi- 
tively to recommend a change of system in the Government of Ireland. 
To the introduction of that change the Ministers could be no party ; they, 
therefore, under all these circumstances, and believing that the Govern- 
ment of thb country could not continue beneficially to act against decided 
majorities, felt that perseverance would be fruitless. — Lord John Russell 
briefly observed that all must admit that the course of the Right Hon. 
Baronet had been marked with perfect honour and propriety. 

April 9.-— The House met proformu, and adjourned to the 13th. 

April 13. — Soon after the House assembled, Sir Robert Peel rose and 
said— “ I have received an intimation from his Majesty that arrangements 
for the formation of a new Government are in progress, but that they have 
not yet been finally completed. Under these circumstances, I cannot 
doubt but that <,he same motives which induced the House on a former 
day to consent to a short adjournment will still infiuence them, and that, 
from considerations of convenience to the public service, they will now 
agree to a similar motion. I therefore be^ to'-move that the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till the IGth.” — The question having been put, after a 
few words from Sfr J. Campbell and Mr. S. Rice, relative to the disposal 
of private business, the motiotf was agreed to. 

April 16. — Sir R. Peel, after stating that he had received a communica- 
tion from his Majesty similar to the "one which had induced him to move 
the forraefadjoivwfrnent, moved a further adjournment to the 18th. Mr. 
Sinclair inquired whether any progress had been made in the formation of 
a new Ministry ?— Lord J. Russell said that, on the resignation of the late 
Government, his Majesty had sent for Earl Grey; and that, in conse- 
quence of what then passed, his Majesty had sent for Lords Melbourne 
and Lansdowne. He was not yet at liberty to state the nature of the com- 
munications which had taken place; but he hoped the arrangements 
would be so far concluded by the 18th as to admit of explanation. 

April 18. — Several new wrMs were moved for, and the House adjourned, 

April 20. — The House met, and seveml new writs having been moved 
for, adjourned to May 12. 


THE COLONIES, 

CANADA. 

The following resolutions have been passed by the Assembly : — 

“ 1. Resolved, that any censure of the proceedings of this House on the 
part of another branch of the legislature or executive government is a vio- 
lation of the statute in virtue of which this House was constituted — an 
infringement of its privileges, wliich they cannot disperse without protest- 
ing against, and a dangeroij[s attack upon the rights and liberties of his 
Majesty’s subjects in this province. '• 

“ 2. Resolved, that that pari of the speech of his Excellency the Gover- 
nor-in-Chief addressed to the House on the 18th of March, at the close of 
the last session, aixd whicl\, relates to the petition addressed by this House 
to his Mpst Gracious Majesty afid to tfie two Houses of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, on the state of this province, complaining of grievances 
and abuses which exist in the provinces, and introducing measures for reme- 
dying the same, is a censure on the part of the head of the executive of 
this province, of the proceedings of the House, which had acted as an equal 
and independent branch of the legislature for divers good causes and con- 
siderations to itself known, for the benefit of his Majesty’s subjects in this 
province and of his Majesty’s government therein. 
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“ 3, Resolved that the said speech be expunged from the journals of 
this House.” 

' Thhse resolutions, upon a division, were carried by sixty-four to eight. 

By the latest accounts from Montreal we learn that the majority in the 
House of Assembly had passed a Bill appointing Mr. J. A. Roebuck, M.P., 
as their agent in England. A salary or COO/, has been voted to Mr. Roe- 
buck, with an allowance of 500/. for contingencies, and 150/. for a corre- 
sponding secretaiy in Quebec ; but the Legislative Assembly had refused 
to sanction the appointment. 

EAST INDIES. 

It appears that there has been a falling off in the territorial revenue of 
the British settlements in the East Indies, to the amount of nearly 70,000/., 
which has caused the present depression of East India Stqpk. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Accounts from Sydney contain some unpleasant intelligence from New 
Zealand. The natives wAe continuing their depredations upon the 
Europeans, particularly at Otago. A letter from this place, dated Sept. 28, 
is written in very gloomy terms. Tabooca, wlw is represented to be one 
of the most ill-disposed chiefs, and a horrible cannibal with a large head, 
was restrained from shooting and robbing the white people only by the 
persuasion of the relatives in Sydney, until the arrival of the Lucy Ann ; 
when after some consultation they departed, having fivsL endeavoured to 
provoke a quarrel. The letter adds, that, from the statements in the Syd- 
ney papers, great hopes were entertained that assistance would ultimately 
arrive, as it appeared that two men-of-war were on the coast. The govern- 
ment had been petitioned for assistance. 


FOREIGN STAXBS. • 

* PORTUGAL. 

The young and interesting Prince, Augustus of Portugal, died at Lisbon 
Marcli 28. This event, as little foreseen as it is universally deplored, was 
occasioned by an attack of quinsy, which was mild at firsl , but soon proved 
alarming, and eventually, after a veiy few days, laid such hold of the 
patient as to resist the utmost efforts of art. The Prince was seen in all 
the vigour of )icalth and buoyancy of youth, attending his wife, the Queen, 
in public on Sunday ; on Monday he was present at a horse-race, but 
before night on the Saturday following, was a corpse. The sympathy for 
the youtliful Queen, a widow before she is yet s*ixteen, is sincere and uni- 
versal. It is described as being very much akin 1o the feeling produced 
in this country by the lamented death of the Princess Charlotte. Duke 
Augustus Charles Eugene Napoleon of Louchl^nberg was born on the 9th 
December, 1810. The post t)f Commander-in-Chiof of the Army, vacated 
by the Prince's death, has been conferred on the Duke of Terceira, who is 
very popular with the troops. The Chambers have resolved upon support- 
ing the Queen, as well against ** the Migi^litespa.^ all anarchists.’* 

itIly. 

An article in the “ Allgcmeine Zeitung* slates that the recent acroiints* 
from Italy describe that country as in a very satisfactory state. Commerce 
and manufactures are prospering, and the enjoyment of peace allows that 
beautiful country to advance without interruption in the improvement oJ' 
all branches of manufactures and art. They export a large amount, and 
have surpassed Switzerland in many •branches of manufacture, .and vvill 
gain the advantage over it in every thing, if the useless political agitation 
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which has stained ground in Switzerland should long continue and spread 
further. We hear, indeed, from Berne that many political fugitives are 
retiring to the French frontiers. But so long as the Swiss authorities 
themselves do not see in a right point oi* view the wants of their fellow- 
countrymen, and the relations with foreign powers, little will be gained by 
sending away a few individuals. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

DR. MATON. 

Dr. Matoiv died at the age of 61 . He was a great favourite with the 
late Queen Charlotte and the other members of the Royal Family. He 
was an excellent scholar, and ranked high in the profession as a physician 
and botanist. He translated “ Linnaeus,” und^was a Fellow and Elect of 
the Royal College of Physicians. In private life he was an amiable and 
kind-hearted man,.and paid iipwards of seventeen thousand pounds for his 
late father, who had been Chamberlain to the Corporation of Salisbury. 
He was a constant patron to merit wherever he could discover its indica- 
tion, and it was principally to his fostering hand that Dr. Paris owes his 
being first brought into public notice. He was a bachelor, and amassed a 
considerable fortSThe. He held the office of Physician to the Westminster 
Hospital for many years. 

• HENRY DAVID INGLIS. 

This distinguished author, who died on the 20th of March, was the only 
son of a barrister in Edinburgh, and was descended from a very ancietit 
family. His maternal grandmother was daughter of the celebrated Colonel 
.lames Gardiner, who fell so nobly at the battle of Preston Pans ; and was 
herself the authoress ^f ap, heroic poem. Through her Mr. Inglis was 
allied to the noble house of Buchan and the Erskines. 

The writings of Mr. Inglis are two-fold — travels and fiction ; and what is 
not unusual, the success of his works was pretty nearly in the inverse ratio of 
their merits. It may be justly said that Mr. 1 nglis gained his reputation by 
those of his works least distinguished by genius ; for while it is as a wnter 
of travels that he is chiefly known, it is as a writer of fiction that he most 
deserved to be so. Of the former class, his “ Spain in J830” is unques- 
tionably lii.s best work ; and his “ Ireland in 1834 ” attracted very con- 
siderable notice. Hit ** Channel Islands ” abounds in elegant desciiptions 
of natural scenery; his “Tyrol,” his “Switzerland and the Pyrenees,” 
and his “ Norway,” are all books of much merit, and have altogetlier 
contributed to establish for him a just and well-eamed reputation, while 
they have been of great utility to the world, by making one part of it 
better able to appreciate the moral character and the physical advantages 
possessed by other parts. 'But it w'as in the (regions of pure imagination 
that the genius of Inglis loved most to range ; and it was here only that 
the magic of his pen is to be seen and felt. 

For travels, ho\i^ever useful, are limited in the means which they place 
at the disposal of genius for making its power to be felt. But how changed 
is the position of him who enters the wide and boundless regions of un- 
created worlds of whim, who, soarings 

“ Above this visible diurnal sphere,” 
attempts to embody, by the aid of a frail and perishable pen, 

“ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.'* 

This is the impassable gulph that separates the little from the great— 
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that divides genius fi-om her imitators. And here it is that In^lis has taken* 
up his abode ; and ij^norant as I believe the world at this moment is of^ 
the fdct, it is in these regions that our author will be sought and found. 

* posterity. With all the great efforts of the brightest spirits of our land 
still fresh in my memory, I will l)oldly assert, that there is ohe effort of 
our autlior that will stand a comparison with the best of them. Yet, will 
it be believed, the “ New Gil Bias ” was the only one of all his works that 
was unsuccessful. 

Half the world, alarmed at the title, refused to read it ; and the other 
half feared to judge, after it had read ; while of those able to form a judg- 
ment, and who felt the power of this work, not a man was found bold enough 
to encounter the public ordeal, by standing forward to speak the bold truth 
before the world. “ Alas my poor friend used to exclaim, “ I fear I 
have written my Gil Bias for posterity.*’ was righ^ and the next 
generation will find it out. 

His “ Solitary Walks in Many Lands** is the other work, partly of this 
class, which developed the ]|;caUgeniu$ of its author. The apostrophe to 
May, and the solemn picture of September, have hardly a parallel for 
purity of diction and elevation of thought, whether in yie prose or poetiy 
of our tongue. Sl\akspeare founded his play% on translations from the 
French and Italian romances. Byron copied most of his stories from 
D'Hcrbelot, and the Gei-man Kotzebue ; while in the “ Ivanhoe ’* only 
I delect three long stories copied from Boccaccio. 

Inglis created for Himself— because with him it was er.«ier to Create than 
to borrow, and that man has yet to live who will present in one work so 
many subjects on which to engage the study of the artist in the loftiest and 
teiuferest styles. 

Mr. Indisdied near Regent's Park, in the 40th year of his age; his 
body sinking down beneath the weight of his mind. — Lit, Gazette, 

MR. HENRY HUNT. 

Mr. Hunt was born at Widdington Farm, in the parish of Upavon, Wilts. 
For many years he regularly attended Devfz?s market, seldom, if ever, 
missing a market-day. After his father's death he was elected chairman 
of the tabic of the principal dining-room of the farmers at the Bear Inn, 
the daiigliter of the landlord of which inn (Miss Halcomb) he married. 
Fond as he was of pleasure, no man attended more strictly to his farming 
business, and the farms of no man in the kingdom 'were managed better, 
or were in higher condition. He had also the best flock of Southdown 
sheep in the county, bearing the finest fleeces, the wool of which sold for 
the very highest prices. Some idea of the extent of^his farming business 
may be formed from the following fact : — During Mr. Pitt's Administration 
in the year 1801, the fear of an invasion was sc^ great, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county caused letters to be written to the churchwardens and 
overseers of every parish to return an account of all the moveable pro- 
perty, live and dead stock, &c. In Mr, Hunts schedule was enumerated — 
wheat, 1600 sacks; barley, 1500 quarters; oats, 400 quarters; hay, 250 
tons ; cart horses, 30, value, from 30 to 70 guineas each ; working oxen, 10; 
cows, 20 ; sheep, 4200, &c., altogether valued at upwards of 20,000^.; the 
W’hole of which he voluntarily tendered to the Government, to be at their 
disposal in ease of an invasion. He alsej^ engaged to ^nter himself and 
three servants, completely equipped^ and mounted upon valuable hunters, 
as volunteers, into the regiment of horse that should make the first charge 
upon the enemy. The liberal and pStriotic offer was talked of all.over the 
country ; and he received the thanKs of the Lord Lieutenant. The years 
3 80 1 and 1 802 may be said to have been the zenith of the farmer's glory ; 
wheat being at that time 4/. a sack. Although Hunt generally drove 
four-in-hand to Devizes market, he v;as able to do a day’s work with any 
labourer in the county ; and it is related of him^ that after returning ona 
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Wednesday evenlnis^ from a jaunt of pleasure, he was told that his threshers 
had struck for higher wages. A quantity of wheat was necessary to be 
threshed out for the following day’s market at Dejvizes. Determined, how- 
ever, not to yield to liis labourers, within five minutes after he dismounted 
from his carriage he was in the barn, and, with the assistance of his coach- 
man, and some of his household servants, threshed out the requisite quan- 
tity, and attended the market with it on the Thursday morning. Before 
marriage, he spent one Sunday with Miss Halcomb, [at Heytesbury, a dis- 
tance of nearly thirty miles from his father’s house, where the time passed 
so pleasantly that the clock struck twelve before he recollected that he had 
an engagement with his father’s mowers at four on the Monday morning, 
to attack a field of oats, of seventeen acres and a half, very heavy crop, to 
see if they (five in number) could not cut it down the same day. It was 
one o’clock before he started ; within two hours, however, he arrived home, 
and without waiting to take off his tight leather breeches (which were in 
fashion at the time), or his boots, he mounted another pony, and reached 
the field of oats (three miles off)* just as Uie four men were stripped and 
whetting their scythes in order to begin. He went to work with them, and 
in ten minutes aftgr the sun had sunk below the horizon, the last swathe 
was laid flat, and not one Oat left standing — a day’s work which stands 
unrivalled in this country ; ana which is the more uncommon, as, in fact, 
there were only four scythes at work during the greater part of the day ; 
for it being exceedingly hot, one of the men, the w'orst mower, of course, 
was princqially employed in riding to and from thb inn, at Everley, to 
replenish the bottles. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS, 


' At St. George^s, Hanover-squftre, 

the Right Hon. Lonl John Rusaell, to Ladjr 
Ribblesdale. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain 
George Richardson Johnston, of the Madras 
army, grandson of the late Sir George Rich’ 
ardson, of Pencultland, Bart., to Clara Maria, 
youngest dauglitcrof il. Tillyard Blunt, Esq. 

At St. George's, llanover-squaro, Captain 
James Hiinway Plumridge, R.N., to Harriet 
Agnes, daughter of the late Right Hon. Hugh 
Elliut. 

At St. George's. Hanover square. Captain 
Mathew, M.P., Coldstream’ Guaids, to Anne, 
daughter of Henry Huure, Esq., and sole 
grandchild of Sir Richard CoU Hoare, Bart., 
of Stouriiead, W i Ushire. * 

At St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, Charles 
Fenton Whiting, Ksq., to Isiibelia Charlotte 
Lady Congreve, widow of the late Mujur-6ene< 
ral Sir William Congreve, Bart. 

At Wandsworth, the Rev. Henry Mosely, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in King's 
-College, to Harriet, daughter of William Not- 
tage, of Wandsworth'tflimnion, Efq. ^ 

At All Saints Church, Southampton^*the 
Rev. MMlliam Farley AVllklnson, R 1)., Fellow 
a'nd Tu^or of Corpus Christ! College, Cam- 
bridge. to .Tune, only daughter of the late 
Thomas llussell, Ebq. 


Zlted.j '-Aged at Compton. place, East 


Bourne, the Right Hoih Elizabeth Countess 
Dowager of Burlington. 

At Glleston.park, In the prime of life, So- 
phia Anne, only remaining daughter of R. 
Plumer Ward, Esq. 

In Cavendish-square, Sir George Leman 
Tuthill, Knt., M.D. 

Lady Isabella Tbynne, daughter of the late 
and sister to the present Marquis of Bath. 

In Berkeley-square, Lady Julia Hobhnuse, 
wife of Sir John Cain Hobhouse, and sister of 
the Marquis of Twccddale, 

Suddenly, Dr. Matoo, aged 61, physician to 
the Duke of Sussex, 

At Kimpton, Herts, in his 57th year, the 
Rev. Charles Chaiincy, Vicar of St. Paul's 
Walden, for 30 years curate of Kimjiton, and 
lineal descendant of Sir Henry Chauncy, the 
Historian of Hertfordshire. 

In PortugaUslreet.Grosvenor-square, Daniel 
Hailes, ii;s5q.,aged 84. By his demise a pen- 
sion of a thousand a year reverts to the crown. 

At Dalniahuy, near Edinburgh, John Thus. 
Hope. Esq., eldest son of Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Hope. 

At Cheltenham, Anna, wife of the Rev. R. 
^))ckson, and sister of Sir William Chatterton, 
^ Bart., and Culonel Chatterton, M.P. 

The Hon. Mrs, Sackville Germain, at Dray- 
ton-hiiiisc. In Northamptonshire. 

At her house in Philadelphia, Lady Oldmix- 
ton, once the celebrated Miss George, pupil of 
Dr. Arne and Mara. 



PROVINCIAL OCCliltRENCES 
IN tHE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WHALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND ICELAND. 


T.ONUON. 

Destitute Sailors* Mylum , — We under- 
stand there is to be a basaar at the 
Hanover-square Kooms on the 12th and 
13th of June, and that her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, ever ready to 
promote a benevolent work, has kindly- 
consented to patronize it. lllany ladies 
of distinction have likewise promised 
their aid. The directors of this charity 
arc desirous of erecting a plain but con- 
venient building, better suited to their 
purposes than that which was tempora- 
rily engaged. Several ladies have deter- 
mined to raise the necessary sum by 
means of' a fancy fair ; and are, there- 
fore, at the present moment labouring 
heart, head, and hand to attain their 
object. Wq feel assured all our fair 
countrywomen will willingly* come for- 
ward and contribute, by their works, to 
so useful and benevolent an institution, 
wliich has for its object the relief of 
those best props and defenders of Great 
Dritain. We can truly say we heartily 
wish them success. 

The proprietors of shares in the Lon- 
don and Westminster Dank — estaniished 
on the principle of Scotch banks, allow, 
ing an indefinite number (»f partners — 
Lave held their first meeting. The 
Chairman, in showing the advantage to 
be derived from the safe and .simple plan 
of banking in Iricotlaud, drew the atten- 
tion of the proprietors to the fact, that 
for many years up to 1319, only one 
bank liad failed, and in that instance 
the creditors had been paid immediately 
J4s. in the pound as a dividend, and 
upon the winding up of the concern the 
whole of the demands. He then con. 
trusted this statement with the failim»s 
that l»ad occurred in London from 1310 
to 1332. Of 70 hanks existing in Lon- 
don in 1010, no fewer than 32k failed ; 
three only paid in full, while 19 were 
insolvent. The debts proved ngaiast 
these unfortunate establi.shmcnts a- 
mounted to 7,350,000/., and the ave- 
rage dividends to only 3s. 3f/. in the* 
^ound, so that the public had lost up- 
wards of four millions sterling in that * 
short period <if time; while in Scot- 
land, during that time, only two or 
three failures had occurred. In Kdin- 
burgh there were no failures 5 and, in 


all their cases, the creditors were paid 
20*. in the pound. The report of the 
Directors was then read, and a state- 
ment of accounts was submitted to the 
meeting, from which it ampared that, 
in the first instance, 10,oW^share8 had 
been taken up, and subsequently a 
greater niimlter were issued, making a 
total of 17.713 shares, held by 67ft pro- 
prietors. •15/» per sh^re hud been paid 
up, the receipts amounting to 244.fMft^. 
The profits of the Company would en- 
able the Court of Directors to declare a 
dividend of 2 per Cent, after paying all 
expenses, leaving a small amount as a 
reserve-lvnd. TWb preliminary ex- 
penses in forming the Ci>m))any amount- 
ed to 10 335/. it also appeared, from 
the Company’s awrouuts, that there 
were due to the public, for interest and 
deposit receipts, &c.^ 80,330/. 9*. lOd, ; 
to the proprietors, for capital paid up, 
132,255/^; making a balance in favour 
of the Dank of 3,540/. Os. Ofl. On the 
other side, for sums due to the Bank, 
oil account of investment in Goverii- 
ment Securities, &c., there was an 
amount of 355,540/. 3*. Od. Prom 
the profit and loss account it appeared 
tJiat tlier® was a balance in favour of 
the Company, as already stated. The 
report was adopted ; and after a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the meeting 
adjourned. 

TAe New Post-Office, — It is intended 
immediately to widen the end of New- 
gate-HtreetJfrom CUieapside, so as to form 
a spacious carrii^^e apjiroach to the new 
Post-Office. Tills is to be effected by 
pulling down two of the three houses 
which forffi the corner between Pater- 
noster-row and the south east side of 
Newgate-street, together with several 
other hoiuies in the rear. The tenants 
have received notice to quit, which has 
been already partly obeyed. 

The Governors of Christ’s Hospital, 
Loilljon, fh General Court assembleil, 
after being informed that the new build- 
ings for the accommodation of the 
children were now fiiiisheil, ordered 
that 130 governors have each the pri- 
vilege of placing a boy in the school 
immediately, and the same number six 
months hence — viz., in flie month of 
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September itext, and that theii*' names 
be printed, and distributed to the 'public 
at the counting-house. 

The London Court of Common Coun- < 
cil has decided, by a majority of b'3 to 
33, that Aldermen shall, in feature, be 
elected periodically, for seven years in- 
stead of for life. 


'^DonsETsumB. 

Of all the phenomena in England, 
there is none greater to he seen than is 
iioiv under the East Cliff at Bridport 
Itarhonr. The beach (till \0ithin this 
fortnight) from time immemorial has 
been covered with sand several feet deep. 
Ko more extraordinary than true, the 
sand has now entirely disappeared, and 
nothing remains hut a ledge of rocks ; 
they lie in tiers one over the other from 
the harbour to Burton fresh water^ being 
upwards of a mile. Many ancient coins 
have been picked up, among them one 
quarter gi\inea found by JMr. James 
Bartlett; the foslffls and shells are of 
numerous descriptions. ^lany hundreds, 
both from the town and country, have 
been to see these* phenomena, and all 
think them well worthy of admiration. 

V l.ANCASIIIUE. 

Mr. Moore, of Liverpool, who has In- 
vented a plan for supplying Liverpool 
'With w'ater to extinguisli iires’, Iihs made 
a calculation, from which it appears that 
from the end of 1831 to the beginning 
of the present year, the ascertained loss 
of property by fire in Liverpool amounts 
to near 400,000/. TJiis is only the as- 
certained loss. Much has been destroyed 
of wliich no account can he obtained and 
no exact e.ntimHte formed. 

fi 

NOUTlIUMnERLAND. 

Discovery of an Ancient Jhmjintj- 
Place . — A short time ago the labourers 
fimployed in clearing away the earth for 
the extensive street improvements now 
going on at Newcastle-on-Ty^ie, di.sco- 
vered an ancient hnrial ground imme- 
diately behind Anderson-place. Two 
lead coffins, a stone coffin, and several 
fragments of wortJen coffiy,s, human 
hones, &c., have been dug up. t-The 
places which have held niany oihers are 


distinctly marked, though the bones and 
coffins have themselves, by the lapse of 
time, decayed and disappeared. This 
was no doubt the burial-place of the 
nunnery of Newcastle. David, King of 
Scotland, who resided at that town 
about 1133, is reported by some histo- 
rians to have been the founder of the * 
nunnery, while others assign the honour 
to King Henry I. 

IRELAND. 

Curious Relic . — A curious sword was 
lately found by J. M‘Grogaii, of Nucka- 
vriniiion, parish of Loughgeol, in the 
county of Antrim. He discovered it in 
repairing a bank of the river Bush, co« 
vered by three flags of black stone ; on 
tlieSe a great many characters are in- 
scribed. The sword measures 6 feet, 4f 
inches in length, and 3^ inches in 
breadth, tapering to a point, much after 
the fashion of a dagger. It is entirely 
brass, with a huge handle, and a great 
many characters are inscrilied on it like 
those on the sloiie under which it lay. 

It has a very sharp edge, and is remtirk- 
ahly hard; and it seems, from several 
deep indentations both on the back and 
edge, tliat it has been well tried. From 
its length and weight, it must have been 
a powerful arm that could wield it. Its 
weight, and that of two large brass 
buckles found 'with it, is 161b. 5oz. 

Clerical Magistrates in Ireland . — A 
return has been printed of the number 
of clergymen in the commission of the 
peace in Ireland. The 'whole number is 
275, of wliich not one is a (latholic. 
Tlie officer 'who made up the return says 
he cannot make out how many are J)is- 
.senters. Tlie only county in which the 
return is ** none is Carlow, which we 
believe is a mistake; there is a Rev 
Mr. Roberts in the commission of that 
county, and there are probably others. 
Dublin has only one, the^Rev. Henry 
M’Lean ; and M^icklow only one, the 
Rev. ]\loore Morgan. Monaghan has 
only two; and Longford, Louth, and 
Wateiffird, three each, Cork has the 
greatest number— 43 The counties with - 
the next greatest numbers are Donegal 
and Tyrone — 20 each; Kerry, 14; Ca- 
van, 11 ; and Clare, Galway, Kilkenny, 
and Londonderry, which have 10 each. 
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THE TRADE OP THE COUNTRY. 

Reader, be not appalled at this ominous title ! You are not about to 
be irritated or composed by a tedious disquisitifu upon tl\p decrease or 
increase of exports and itnports, — upon the superiority of a free or a 
protected commerce, — upon the comparative growth or decline in cotton 
and woollen niainifactures, — ujfon processes shortened by machinery 
to the destruction of hand-labour, and the propriety of multiplying the 
difficulties of pro<luction in order to employ a •population running fast 
towards the destruction of property by a \oo facile power of raising 
and preparin g all "Sorts of necessaries and luxuries ; — of all these high 
topics you will find very little ; and Avhac little you do find will rather 
be intended for your amusement than your instruction^ Tor our essay, 
like the arrangements and articles of the trade we arc about to speak 
of, will be light and ornamental, made quite as much for delight as for 
jnofit. We have thought it riglit to premise thus inucli for both our 
sakes, lest you should lose the entertainment we hope to afford you, and 
we the chance of being permitted to enterfain you. 

But, nevertheless, the trade of England is a great matter, and when 
. wc see women and children employed in directing almost invisible threads 
which inanimate wood and iron set into a motion almost as rapid as 
the passage of light by a subtle mist, and when we reflect that by 
this is created an almost equally incalculable number of millions per 
annum, that nations arc clothed by these processes, and so vast a portion 
of the people maintained, — when, taking this for the most important 
example, wc glance through all the emj)loymcnts of labour, and think 
that wealth, in some shape or other, is created to the amount of Imiidreds 
of millions : observe, reader, — the hands of man aiftl the minutes of 
time employed to this intent accumulate hundreds of millions of pounds, 
which hy circulation give the means of life and Tlixury to millions of our 
fellow-creatures,— -it is a curious speculation to gather up, as it were, 
these atoms intellectually till we obtain something like a Pisgah sight 
of that vast aggi-egation of ipen and moveahUs which wc call society, 
— the civilized society of our empire, which has been thus raised and 
continues to be sustained and enlai'ged by the same means. Truly it is 
a marvellous fabric ! ^ • 

In 1812, Dr. Colquhoun estimatec^the existing property accumulated 
by the labours of the population of the British etnpire, and with a 
jHftbable approximation to the trufli, at no less an amount tluin 
2,736,640,000/., the annual income of the country at 430,521,372/. It 
is curious to compare these computations with those of former dates, 
and made by the most accurate calculators. In 1664, the national 
property was computed ^ 250,000,000/. In 1688, the national annual 
income at no more than 43,491,800/. What the increase since 1812 
• June, — VOL. xnv, NO, CLXXIV. L 
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has been, }}oth of projjerty and income, v,e arc unable to state, but 
both must have been enormous. For, although the money price ia 
greatly reduced, the value of the commodities as such, as miuistcfring'to 
the -waists and pleasures of life, is the same. The increase of the 
numbers of the people ' was, from 1811 to 1831-3, 746,570. And as 
the increase of production must have some, though it is impossible to 
, ascertain what, exact relation to the increase of numbers, it must yet 
be prodigious. Take a single instance: — The number of houses in 
England and Wales were — 

Inhabited. Uhinhabiteil. 

In 1801 1,467,870 .... 53,965 

In 1811 1,678,106 .... 47,925 

In 1821 ...... 1,951,973 .... 66,055 

In 1831 2, .326,022 .... 113,385 

Of the o6cupations of the people a much clearer kuowdedge than 
heretofore has been obtained hy rctitms to ParJiament, and the fol- 
lowing summary is as nearly accurate as possible, — they are even 
divided into tlife three kingdoms, hut we need not follow this more mi- 
nute classification- Thus it stands : — 


Occupiers employing laboureis . . . . * . 187,075 

Oepupiers not employing labourers . ^ . 168,815 

A gricul labourers 887,167 

Manufacturers, or makers of machines . . • 404,317 

In retail trade as masters 1,159,867 

Capitalists, professional, and other educated persons 214,390 

Labourers not agricullui*al 608,712 

Other trades 285,499 

Male servants 1 13,224 

Female servants . 670,491 


Tbe counties of Yorkshire and Lancashire are distinguished by the 
greatest numbers employed in manufactures, but the county of Warwick 
seems to entertain by far the greatest diversity, Birmingham being the 
seat of the production of a countless variety of articles in paper, wood, 
and hardware. The technical enumeration is indeed singularly curious. 

If we simply take the smallest possible amount indispensable to sup- 
port the existence of all these people, it will rise to at least one hundred 
millions : tlie real sum of their earnings is probably much larger. 

But these calculations are not the objects of our essay. It is the 
manner, the method of trade more than the total wnth which \vc would 
amuse the reader, and especially of retail trade, for it forms an era, a 
point ill the national progression. 

The principle is the accumulated capital (or credit acting the part of 
capital), which concentrates power so astonishingly. In the production 
of commodities it shows itself through the vast aggregation of tools, 
which all macjiines are to he esteemed. A cotton-mill wdiich enables 
the proprietor to employ twp thousand persons carries with it also this 
peculiarity, — that half the prolit ‘mpon the labour of each of the tw o 
th^rusand will give him just as great an income as double the sar*o 
amount per head will give to the employer of one thousand. Thus it 
appears that the cheapness of articles arises from this power, and price 
assumes a middle place betw'eeii the extent of demand and the nature 
of supply, — tliat is, w'hether the greatest factories can furnish cuougl>, 
or whether the least must also he called in aid! When the competition 
lies only between the former, the article sinks to the lowest possible rate 
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of production ; when the latter must assist, the great are disposed to 
take advantage of an insufficient supply, and ask a higher rate of profit 
^than they could obtain if pushed by traders of their own degree. But 
the ultimate tendency is to swallow all little men. The piice of the 
very article w^e now write upon — paper— has thus been reduced. It is 
not only that the invention of the machine has broken up the conspira- 
cies of tlie men, which for some years perpetually went on to increase 
the price of the commodity, — it is not alone that the superior facility 
has made it cheaper, — but it is that j)ower can be concentrated in one 
hand. There arc manufactories in Knglaiid, the property of single 
firms, that produce (quadruple, quintuple, scxtiq)le, wliat tlic largest 
establishments by hand used to prepare. The consequences are those, 
which ap]»ly to all such concentrations of inei * money, Jiffid machinery. 
(Capital beats down mere labour, and drives the small maker from the 
field. But machinery has alsy had another eflect in this branch : it 
draws the trade around and near to the metropolis. As thus, — when 
tlie air alone was einjdoyed to dry the goods, the averajjp of time neces- 
sary to hriiig a ream of paper from the rag^ to* the string, as the techni- 
cal phrase goes, — that is, from the raw' material to the perfect article in 
a marketable state,- — was from two to three months. Now, it is dned 
hy steam vpo/i the machme, and a week will execute 41 hinge order. 
IIow does lliis affect the distant mill ? Why thus : — The London sta- 
tioner, the middle man, no longer holds the large stock he used to do. 
If a bookseller applies to him for one hundred reams of a certain j^ajicr, 
lie knows where he can to a certainty have it made and delivered in six 
or eight days on an emergency. When the distant manufacturer comes 
into the market, the stationer is willing to jmrehase on speculation only 
at a very low' ])rice. lie is therefore driven to a country trade in his 
own vicinity. Tlie same facts apply to the InUtcrial of the staff of life, 
— to Hour. The moment there is a rise in the market, the steam miller in 
the immediate neigh bourluiod of Mark-lane sets on all his power and fills 
the market. The country manufacturer is ousted by mere propinquity. 
While his commodity is on the w ater, the dealer near London has reaped 
the advantage, and he leaves the depressed market to the countryman. 
An immense depreeiation of the value of distant mill-property, no less 
than an almost tuial decline of that branch of comiycrcc, has followed 
this improvement, if such it may he esteemed, in the conduct of mills. 

Our illustration of the paper-trade introduces another, and perhaps 
the most romarkablc, jjnxsihili.ty attending mechanical processes. Every 
body has heard of the het laid and won some years ago by a gentleman 
of Yorkshire, that he would dine in a coat my.de of wool which should 
have been growing on the sheep’s hack in the morning of the same day. 
lie did so. The sheep was shorn, the wool combed, spun, and woven, 
the cloth was dressed, and the coat made before six o’clock. lie wore 
it, but it w'as wet, and having achieved hi| proffiise arid*won his wager, 
he begged to be permitted to esca^.c the chance of dying hy a cold 
•aught from sitting in his damp gjiyrmeiit. He took off Ins coat,«end 
llui^iied an hilarious evening in his capacity of president of a large 
agn cultural meeting. This was considered to be one of the greatest 
triiiiu])hs ot accelerated manufacturing prociJfeses. But our proposition 
goes lo this : — It %$ possible to produce a printed hook which one sinyle 
viinvte only before was* one of the vilest of all substaiices — ray^^and 
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V)itkoui being touched by human hands. This we may say is the most 
wonderful of all the wonders of machinery : but it may be done. It 
must be admitted that the terms of the problem are stretched to the 
utmost, but if the printing-machine were placed for the purpose at the 
end of the paper-machine, both set to wwlc, and the paper conducted 
from the last named to the first, the second impression would be thus 
produced without the human touch. The w ord rag must also be taken 
to mean the rag reduced to pulp, or paper stuff, by the previous pro- 
cesses of washing and trituration. Still, however the filaments are rag, 
and nothing but rag, and the transformation is performed with the 
rapidity, beauty, and effect of crystallization. 

It is to the force of tlv5 stimulus, which the power of capital applies to 
the ingenuity* of man, that these vast accumulations of labour and its 
substitute machinery are attributable. But of what is this capital com- 
posed ? ‘‘ The capital of the country,”* says Mr. Macculloch, “ may be 
defined to be that portion of the produce of the industry existing in it, 
which can be nlade directly available, cither to the su])port of human 
existence or to the facilitating of production.” This definition, which 
enlarges that of Dr. Adam Smith, is, in itself, capable of extension. For 
capital, as the commerce of England is now conducted, is composed not 
only of the prffperties themselves, but of the .representation of those pro- 
perties, multiplied, too, by a system we shall presently describe, to an 
extent incalculable. Some of the laughing philosophers of old would 
have found inexhaustible food for their mirth in the endless discussions 
upon paper and gold, all of which are so curiously and upon the whole 
so happily contradicted by facts. “ Credit,” says the great authority 
we have quoted above, “ is the term used to express the trust or confi- 
dence placed by one individual in another, when he assigns his property 
in loan, or without stipulating for the immediate payment of its price.” 
And again, “ This is most commonly represented as a very cHcctive 
agent in the production of wealth ; and though its influence has been 
in this respect a good deal exaggerated, it is, notwithstanding, of very 
considerable importance. Now it is in the effects resulting from this 
transference of capital from those who are willing to lend to those who 
are desirous to borrow, that we must seek for the advantages derivable 
from credit. TJie immediate and direct effect of all the operations car- 
ried on by its agency, how' extensive and complicated soever they may 
appear, is merely to occasion a change in the actual holders or employers 
of stock. Nothing, indeed, is more common than to hear it stated that 
commodities are produced, and the most expensive operations carried on, 
by means of credit or crmfidence, but this is an obvious mistakcy wealth 
c&nnot be prodveedy nor can any sort of industrious uiideFtaking be 
entered upon or completed without the aid of labour or capital ; and all 
that credit doea or can jlo, is by facilitating the transfer of capital from 
one individual to anotlier, to ftring it into the possession of those who, it 
is most probable, will employ it to the greatest advantage. 

Tt is plain, that to whatever e.^ent the j)ower of the borrower of a 
quantity of produce, or a sum of money to extend his business may be 
increased, that of the lendep must be equally diminished. The same por- 
tion of capital cannot bo employed by two indii'iduals at the same 
time. If A. transfers his capital to j6., he necessarily, by so doing, 
deprives himself of a power or capacity of production which B. acquires. 
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It is most probable, indeed, that this capital "will be more productively 
employed in the hands of B. than of A. ; forihe fact of A. having lent 
* it, shows that he either had no means of employing it advantageously, 
or was disinclined to take the trouble; while the fact of B. hfiving bor- 
rowed it shows that he conceives he can advantageously employ it, or 
tliat he can invest it so as to make it yield an interest to the lender and 
a profit to himself. It is obvious, however, that except in so far as 
credit has the effect of thus bringing capital into the possession of those 
who, it may be fairly presumed, will employ it most beneficially, it can 
contribute nothing "to the increase of wealth.” Thus pronounces Mr, 
Mucculloch. But if credit will enable a man to set another man at 
work to build a house, or a ship, or a mill, or io call into being by labour 
any other commodity not previously existing, docs not credit create 
wealth in the sense that any final cause is the origin of its conse- 
quence ? And again, is not capital itself created by the use of credit ? 
We are not anxious about words ; our concern is with facts. This is one 
subject for the living Democritus. Another is in the maxim that a bill, 
to be valid, should always represent re*fl property, because then its 
foundation is secure. Now mark you? We will take Mr. Maccullocli’s 
own instance — that of a bill drawn by a pa]>cr-maker. Let us go 
through the whole |jTOcess. First, the rag-merchant Sv?l+s ojfc bundled 
pounds worth of rags to the jiaper-maker; — the pa])er-maker sells a 
of these rags manufactured into paper to the stationer; — the stationer 
sells to the bookseller; — the bookseller sends the. paper to the ])rintcr, 
the printer completes the work, and the bookseller sells the book to 
various other booksellers. Here there are six stages of the transaction, 
for whicli it is probable as many bills are drawn — but certainly four 


Rag-rncrcluint on Paper-maker for • 
Paper-maker on Stationer 

Stationer on Bookt'cllcr . 

Bookseller on Bookseller . • 

100 

100 

115 

140 


i,*455 


The representation of one hundred potinds worth of rags is thus multi- 
plied into 455/. ; for what the paper-maker charge* for his manufacture 
is compensated by his using only a portion of his rags. The stationer 
adds his profit for time and interest ; the bo^scllcr the same ; but the 
existing commodity is no more than the rag. Thus the representation 
exceeds the commodity in value, by the fact of passing through many 
hands to the amount of four times and a half; yet these are all real 
transactions, as they are called, in business. The commodity can only 
be produced once — the bills are four. And wliat becomes of Mr. Maccul- 
loch's statement about the transfer of capital? We® shall soon see, if 
we investigate the whole of the transactiJbi. (the ])apcr-maker) gets 
his bill — what does he do with it? — places it in his banker’s or dis- 
counter’s bands, and gets more ^lieces of paper. What becoilTes of 
these ? — he pays them to his workmen and others. What do they do 
'with them?— pay them to other traders for food, beer, clotlies, &c. 
"W here do they then go ? — they circulate until they again find their way 
to the banker, who notes the amount in somebody’s account; and here 
end these multiplied transactions as they begin — in credit ; — this 
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credit has performed all the operations which the property these pieces 
of paper are taken to represent, and much more would have performed. 
They have created the paper and the book, whatever its real value, and - 
with no other transfer of property (for the bill is property), replaces rag, 
and paper, and book, to the transferrer. The same process obtains, in 
regard to the other three bills, which all perform the same office and the 
same round. 

Laugh again, Democritus ! ** Gold ! gold ! ** says Mr. Cobbett ; 

none of your filthy rags ! ” Gk)ld ! gold ! said the bullionists. Gold ! 
gold! said the opposition I Gold! gold! said the minister in 1822, 
and accordingly the bank was made to “ resume cash payments.” All 
is now secure l^exultingljt exclaimed your bullion men. 

In 1812 Mr. Roscoe circulated a pamphlet amongst his friends, in 
which he proved, by the stamp duties, that the average bill currency — 
the currency, par eminence^ of the country — was two hundred and 
FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS cvcry day in the week. It is not now probably 
decreased but eifiarged. XVhere is the gold, the bullion, to answer this 
demand ? Why the bank liblds sometimes six and sometimes ten mil- 
lions of gold, and the total of the precious metals in the country has 
been estimated at from thirty-three to forty-three millions ! ! Laugh 
louder still, tlffl Philosopher! — forty millions t() secure 250. But 
though you laugh at our nonsense, we will, nevertheless, rejoice at its 
results. For it is the foundation of our entire commercial power. By 
this means every man can coin his property and even his very name 
into its full value and more than its value. Nor will we cavil about it 
with our economists. Credit shall cither be the transfer or the creation 
of capital as they shall see fit to demonstrate. If one piece of pajier 
gives rise to another picco-of jiaper in an indefinite succession, and those 
pieces of paper ensure the employment of the millions engaged in manu- 
facture (such being the naked fact), it matters not how many of these 
pieces of paper are issued before the transaction closes in the entry of 
certain figures iu a book which makes A. debtor and B. creditor ; for 
this, in the nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of the thousand, is 
the be-all and the end-all of the transaction, quoad, these pieces of paper 
named bill's of exchange, Falstaff, when called to a reckoning on a 
sudden, desires Barfiolph “ to coin his nose.” Our merchant coins his 
countenance under similar exigencies. 

How many times has fhe country been ruined in the apprehension of 
politicians and economists ! It was said at one period that if ever the 
national debt reached one hundred millions, England would he ruined. 
When Pitt took the hclrrf the nation was n|ined. When the Bank re- 
striction took place we were again ruined. The national debt is now 
eight hundred millions ; and long before and ever since the conclusion 
of the war we have beep pro;iounced to be ruined. When the bank 
note fell to a discount, or in other wqrds, when gold rose to a preminm, 
we were once more rumed ; and ever since the bank has been made to 
pay Tn cash, the country, so say Mr.^Attwood and the landlords and the^ 
farmers, has been ruined. My father used to preach that the surest 
way to ruin the nation w'as to persuade every body to drink water ; and 
now we have temperance societies lending their endeavours to effect this 
very purpose. Nothing is so likely to do it; and as it bears upon our 
subject'— trade — ^let us just look at its consequences if successful. 
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All the land now under cultivation for barley thrown out of tillage, 
Und jill the husbandmen employed in ploughing, sowing, harrowing, 

• harvesting, and threshing the barley, thrown out of employment. 

All the hop lands in the same condition ; all the maltsters aiuiihilated ; 
all the distilleries shut up, the capital sunk, and the peojdc turned off. 

All the ships engaged in the importation and exportation of wine, 
brandies, rum, porter, &c., useless, and all their seamen idle. All the 
capital and people employed in the manufactures exchanged for these 
commodities, and all those engaged in growing, procuring, or transmit- 
ting them reduced to vacant idleness. 

All the public-houses closed, and the inmates turned adrift. All the 
merchants’ clerks, warehouses, cellars, &c., in the same state. All the 
cooj)ers out of demand ; all the officers of excise, and all tlfe revenue gone. 

All the rents circulated and emj^loyment arising from the consump- 
tion of fermented liquors, not specially enumerated above, at an end I 

Could all these things be accomplished fortliwitli the nation might 
probably be riuiied. Who would imagine that the siuiplc act of confin- 
ing our beverage to water would strike at least oiie-fourth of the 
commerce and employment of the whole kingdom! Yet such would 
he the effect of the abstinence inculcated by the societies in the name of 
temperance. ^ • 

Eut let us return to the uses of capital and credit. We have seen 
what the last can do in the way of sul)stitution for the fonner ; let us 
now look at what the former is doing to displace the latter. 

One of the main principles of trade in days of yore is now, it is to 
he feared, much avoided, if not absolutely ahandoued. Once upon a 
time, an article to he considered cheap must also be known to be good ; 
/loio, an aiticlc in order to be esteemed good, must, as the first of requisites, 
he clicap. Well, then, how has this affcclcfl the fabric of our manu- 
factures, and indeed commodities in general? The essence of the 
morning and evening exhortation of the old Presbyterian dealer, “ Boy, 
when you have watered the currants and sanded the sugar, come in to 
prayers !” w ill he found to have made its w ay into more sliops than the 
grocers’. An article of any s(»rt obtains distinction. Silk, cloth, linen, 
ri])bon, paper, no matter which. What happens ? The rival trades- 
men instantly dispatch samples to some inanufactiprcr with whom they 
are in correspondence, and ask whether he can produce any tiling like 
it at a vc<luced price ? The manufacturer set* his wits to work, and by 
some evasion, some almost imperceptible deterioration — ^less material, or 
less labour, he “ meets the market,” as the phrase is. By this mode of 
deception, the cheap substitute is eagerly bought, till ite defects are dis- 
covered ; it is decried almost as instantly as it was exalted into cele- 
brity, and the commodity, nay, even the place whence it comes, falls 
into decline. This was some years ago die case witl^ one of the best 
and most generally worn fabrics of fcmfte coftume ever invented. An 
ingenious rogue so coastructed ffis goods that the first and last few 
yards of the piece were excellent,* all the middle greatly inferior. It 
w- as some time before the trick was found out ; hut, the moment it be- 
(;ame known, not only the thing itself, hut the towm where this fraud 
w'as practised, was degraded, and a great *aiid valuable portion of its 
commerce was destroyed by this one man’s artifice.* Yet to the same 

* Mr. Babbage has cited other instances of fraud in lace, stockings, watchesy dec., 
which have ruined the manufactories where they were practised. 
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,dcsirc. of cheapness the world is indebted for some of the most useful 
suhstitutions. Writing paper was formerly confined to thick and thin 
post. Paper is sold by the maker to the stationer by weight at per Hi,. 
J’hick po^t.had its standard weight, and thin also. Accident or design 
produced an intermediate article, which was probably at first sold by 
the stationer to the retail consumer as thick. But what was in the first 
beginnings casual and private, soon became public and common ; and 
now’^ there is writing post of all prices, from a few pence to shillings per 
quire. The same facts apply to papers of all descriptions, and it is not 
a little curious, that taking all sorts, sizes, qualities, and weights, from 
tissue to ordnance cartridge, from a ream containing 472 sheets, and 
weighing. from 6 to more than 250 lbs., there are not less than from 
two to three Ivindred dflicrent fabrics, constructed of the simple and 
vile elements — old ropes and rags — ^with the beauty, rapidity, and co- 
hesion of natural crystallization.^ 

But we have again wandered from the operation of capital against 
credit. How do^s it so act ? Why thus : — wholesale houses arc now 
opened which deal in nianV, jierhaps most articles of general wear, but 
only for ready money. They buy for money, and they sell for money. Their 
transactions are immense, because they command the market both ways, 
both in buying and selling, both by payment and quail titj^ Go into the 
manufacturin^istricts, from Glasgow to Norwich, aiicf you will find 
the firms of tw^o metropolitan houses more rife than all the rest put to- 
gether. Why ? They buy more aud pay proiujit ; they know' the ne- 
cessitous manufacturer, and they press upon him. The prosperous 
maker rejoices not less in such a customer. They sell as they buy, and 
the consequence is, they silence and l)cat dow'ii all comjietition : each of 
these houses is said to return from 10,000/. to 20,000/. a dmjy in cash 
or bank notes. It is iic5\^;oiider that a small per centage enriches 
them. This is the verification of the old trading maxim — “a small 
profit and a quick return,’’ (adding, how'ever, a larger one also) carried 
to its perfection. Snch vast concerns almost realize the old rider’s boast 
of the firm he travelled for saving 1000/. a year in ink, by not making 
dots to the i and strokes to the t in their letters. The hill stamps arc 
certainly a great object, the discounts a far greater. Hcr nvfiaf in stria 
ihicnnt — noNA ! — In plain English, little savings become large profits. 

Nor is this plan confined to the metropolis, it is widely adopted in 
the great provincial cities ^iid towms. Houses of this dcscriptioii, in all 
bran dies, send out offsets from London in this manner : — they take a 
youth with a large premium, say 1000/., upon these conditions; if he 
turn out clever aqd trustworthy, they hire a house and shop in some 
country place, Liverpool or Brighton for example, and send liim down 
to try his fortune. If, at the end of two or more years, as the case may 
he, he thinks well enough of the business, it becomes his ow n upon the 
condition of payii% for the outf^ by instalments, and a further covenant 
to purchase all his goods for a given number of years of the parent firm. 
This ?i;v'stem is imitated in the lQsser<circles of the country, tow ns, and 
the instances are not a few,., where the traders of the provincial metro- 
jiolis thus colonize their young people to the advantage of both, and the 
diffusiou^of goods at the cheapest possible rate. Shops of this descrip- 

♦ A rope of papei*, it is averred, will lift more weight than an iron wire of ilie 
same diameter. Certain it is that cylinders are madeof^aper stuff for the purposes 
of extreme pressure, 
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tion become general bazaars. Some could be named wbcre woollen 
cloths, linens of every description, laces, silks, haberdashery, hats, shoes, 
. gloves, perfumery, trinkets, and even plate are otlered for sale at not 
more than from two to live per cent., according to circumstances, above 
the manufacturers’ prices. Nor is it confined to these trades. The 
secret is capital, that is, money paid and received — not an hour’s credit, 
not an hour’s interest upon accounts — no book-keeping, bill-making, or 
collecting, and no bad debts. The good is the propagation of the 
cheapest possilfle mode of doing business — the evil, the absorption in 
one bouse of all that used to constitute the employments and profits of 
many. It is the perfection of a commercial system, but it is also a cen- 
tralization which gives wealth to the few to t^e ruin probably of num- 
bers. But it is the natural tendency and inevitable resultTof accumulated 
capital, while the economical principle, that cheapness increases con- 
sumption and general employment, obtains in the end. 

“ One half of the world docs not know how the other half lives,” is a 
maxim even more true than trite. There are traders, and to no small extent, 
wlio have neither capital nor goods — their stock is knowledge ; not indeed 
ill the modern sense — not the knowledge of penny magazines, new'spa- 
pers, or diffusion society tractates — but a knowledge of the articles of 
the price current, anfl where and how they are to be nK'a;Wcheaply had, 
A trader of this sort will sell you anything ; that is, he will take an 
order for anything, and execute it very often as well as the first houses. 
How docs lie manage this? Simply because he deals on commission 
• for or with tliose very liouses, and thus a knowledge of the best method 
of trading is brought to the very coi^nting-house of tlie countryman, 
M hose whole life, jiasscd in the study of his own concerns, would not 
liave aflorded him a like opportunity or advan^ige. 

Some forty years or more ago, a gardener* a fellow of as much vul- 
garity and ignorance as you could meet on a summer’s day, took it into 
ilia noddle, (for it had no pretensions to be called a head, if in heads 
brains foim a necessary ingredient,) that a Bible published in numbers 
at a very cheap rate in themselves, though not on the wiiole, would be a 
most saleable commodity ; and he thought that by soliciting at every 
door in the country an immense circulation might be commanded, lie 
imparted liis project to several small country })riiy;ers in the district 
w^here he lived, but so unpromising was his manner and appearance, 
and he had not a shilling in the world, that n^ one could be found to 
join in the speculation. At last he ferretted out a country schoolmaster, 
who was as clever, steady, and respectable, as his coadjutor seemed the 
contrary. He sa^v the whole force of the design; he bought a few 
types, and by the aid of his daughter, he got ready a number, with 
which the gardener set forth. The scheme succeeded ; and the modern 
system of canvassing^ alias of soliciting from door 19 door, by foot 
hawkers, was permanently established. »It began in biblcs, was ex- 
tended to popular books in general, *and is now carried into a variety of 
departments of business ; — stationery, hardware, china and carthcrnftii e, 
tea, linen, haberdashery, shoes, umbrellas, ropes, baskets, mats, &c, &c., 
to the infinite advantage of the peasantry* 

An irksome’ drudgery seem.s it to plod on. 

Through dusty ways, in storm, from door to door, 

A vagrant merchant bent beneath liis load ! 
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Yet do such travellers iind their own deli|jht ; 

And their hard service, deemed debasing now. 

Gained merited respect in simpler times ; 

« When squire and priest, and they who round them dwelt 
In rustic sequestration, all dependant 
Upon the Pedlar s toil, supplied their wants. 

Or pleased their fancies with the wares he brought. 

Wordsworth’s Excursiow. 

Formerly, “ riders” were what “ commercial travellers ” are ; now 
almost every trade has its canvassers. In vending many of the lighter 
wares, as wdl as in those which are tlie express work of females, women 
are very much engaged. Scarcely a day passes without our observing 
a traveller of this sex, wifti her large trunk-like basket lined with oil-silk, 
seeking custom from door to door, and displaying her little stock of finery, 
caps, habit-shirts, collars, and even worked dresses, to the cottagers and 
to the servants of the middle classes.^ Religion itself has its itinerant 
apostles, and is hawked from town to town by male and female prcacliers 
at per week. *" r.# 

The competition, not less than the desire, for cheapness has originated 
the system so universal in the shops of London, and in most great towns 
also, of espo^g all sorts of g(X)ds with tickets of«tlie prices attached. 
The plan is certainly efficacious, for who has not been allured to buy 
articles of which, perhaps, he does not actually stand in need, by the 
prodigiously small prices ? And even admitting that the purchaser is 
not sufficiently wary to insist upon having the identical article exposed * 
at the window, but can be brought to believe the goods within the shop 
to be equally exMllentwith the mow pattern, and to accept a similar 
for the same, these commodities are, notwithstanding, marvellously 
cheap. The remark especially applies to all sorts of apparel. How 
they are constructed at all for the money must not be inquired. Like 
Peter Pindar’s razors, many are made, not to shave but to sell. But 
there is one most lamentable consecpiciice of this severe competition, — 
multitudes of young women arc driven to prostitution or to death by the 
unendurable curse and privation of passing the best part of the twenty- 
four hours in the vain labour of endeavouring to earn ciiougli to sustain 
existence by the needle. There is reason to believe the waste oT human 
life ill these lialf-paid employmentst is only exceeded by the destruction 
of the grinders in Shefiie^.d. 


* A femjde servant can be well clothed from head to foot, agreeably to her situa- 
tion, including every article qt her apparel to her pocket handkerchief, for tliirty- 
cight shillings — a young female of the middle class for about four guineas. 

f This applies also but too frequently to the houses of first-rate dress-makers, 
nor can we better illustrate this brunch of business than by a quotation from No. 
XCV. of the “ Qimrterly Keview “ Many is the Milliner’s apprentice whom 
every Loudon season sends to her(^rave, because the dresses of fine ladies must be 
completed with a degree of celerity wlucli*nothing but night lalnnir can accoinjdisli. 
To khe question — ‘ When must it he done?’ * Immediately,’ is the readiest an- 
swer, though it is an answer which would perhaps be less iucousiderately and iiulis- 
oriminatcly given, if it were known how many young crditiires have come t(» prema- 
ture death in consequence of it, and how many hearts have been hardened hy the 
oppression which it necessitated: nor does the evil stop there. Tlie dress-niiiker's 
apprentices in a great city have another alternative; and it is quite as much to es- 
cape from the intolerable labours which are imposed upon them in the Lmdon sea- 
son, as from any sexual frailty, that such multitudes of them adopt a vocation which 
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There is another species of attraction, but practised chiefly in the 
country, namely, to allure by one article to the purchase of others. W e 
have known fine calico sold during the first opening of a new linen ware- 
house, for a given number of days, at a penny a yard ; pocket handker- 
chiefs, at a penny apiece ; and an advertisement now lies before us 
oflering to give to the purchaser of a six-shilling hat a cap into the bar- 
gain. The price of sugars has been greatly reduced to all purcliascrs of 
a certain weight of tea. One trader, not long ago, put up a notice to 
sell a pair of breeches with two shillmga in the pockets ! Whatever 
degree of delusion may be thus practised, the difference in price between 
the ticket-sliop and the steady dealer is however hardly to be compen- 
sated by any conceivable difference of quality not instantly and strongly 
perceptible to the purchaser ; and in many instances it fairly to be 
accounted for by quantities made and sold. Shoes are one example. 
But of all things, the most striking, because the most familiar and im- 


affords some immediate relief, whilst it ensures ^^joiit>1y fatal termination of their 
career. The temptations by which these girls are beset might be deemed all-suffi- 
cient w’ithout the compulsion by which they are thus, as it were, driven out into 
the street. Upon them * the fatal gift of beauty* has been more lavishly bestowed 
than upon any other clffts — perhaps not excepting even the aristoer^icy** Tliey are 
many of them, probably, the spurious offspring of aristocratical fathers, and inherit 
])eauty for the same reason as the legitimate daughters of aristocrats, because the 
wealth of these persons enables them to select the most beautiful women either for 
wives or concubines. Nor are they wanting in the grace and simplicity of manner 
which distinguish tlie aristocracy, while constant manual occupation produces in 
them more vacuity of mind than even that ^ich dissii^tion causes in their sisters 
of the superior class. They are thus posse4IP <>f exterior attractions wliich will at 
any moment place them in a condition of comparative affiiience, and keep them in 
it so long as those attractions last — a period beyond^wych their portion of thought 
and foresight can scarcely be expected to extend — whilst, on the other hand, they 
liave before them a most bitter and arduous servitude, constant conhiiement, proba- 
bly a severe task-mistress, (whose mind is harassed and exacerbated by the exigent 
and thoughtless demands of her employers,) and a destruction of health and blcMim 
which the alternative course of life can scarcely make more certain or more speedy. 
(Toethe was well aware how much light he threw upon the seduction of Margaret 
when he made her let fall a hint m discontent at domestic hardships. 

** Our humble household is but small, 

And I, alas ! must look to all. . 

We have no maid, and I may scarce avaif 
To wake so early and to sleep so late ; 

And then my mother is in each detail 
8o accurate ! *’ 

If people of fashion knew at what cost some of their imaginary wants are grati~ 
tied, it is possible that they might be disposed to forego the gratification ; it is pos- 
sible also that they might not. On the one hand, they are not wait ting in benevo- 
lence to the young and beautiful, the justcr charge against them being, that their 
benevolence extends no farther ; on the other hand, unless there he a visual per- 
ception of the youth and beauty which is to suf^r, or an some w%y a distinct image 
of it presented, dissipation will not allo% them a moment for the feelings which 
reflection might suggest. 

Than vanity there*s nothing harder-hearted ; 

For thouglitless of all sufferings unseen. 

Of all save those whose touch upon the round 
Of the day's palpable doings, the vain man, 

And of teller still the volatile woman vain, 

Is busiest at heart with restless cares, 

Poor pains, and paltry joys, that make within 
Petty yet turbulent vicissitude,’^ 
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portant, yet perhaps the least attended to, is the depression of the staff 
of life — wheat and flour. In 1812, the average price of wheat was 
140^. ; it now does not probably exceed 43 j. If a trader in any depart- 
ment were asked what would be the consequence to his circumstances 
of a decline of 200 per cent. ?/po7i the ’profit of his trade, he would an- 
swer, total ruin ; but here ^ve have a fall of not less than 200 per cent, 
nipon the entire iJrice of the commodity ; yet farming continues to be a 
trade by which multitudes are at least maintained ! Flour was, in 1800, 
7s. 6d. per stone; it is now 1^. retail. 

Were we to course through the whole price list of consumable articles 
since that date (1812), we should find an astonishing reduction, amount- 
ing probably to far morq. than fifty per cent, upon every article of neces- 
sity or luxury? taking the average. To this must be added the facility 
to the purchasers at second-hand of comparatively imperishable commo- 
dities — houses, furniture, mirrors, pictures, carriages, musical instru- 
ments, &c., occasioned by the supply exceeding the demand, by clianges 
of habitation, fjcilures amj death, by continually improved methods of 
manufacture, and lastly by^the fastidious caprices of fashion, which 
throw’ out of use such vast stores of scarcely-damaged mo\'cables. These 
arc to be purchased at auctions and repositories ft)r not the tithes of 
their ori^inai»«ost. Since 1816, the taxation of tlie country has been 
reduced nearly to the same amount. Yet complaint is more general 
than ever. Cheapness then, it should seem, is not prosperity. We are 
governed, lodged, furnished, ap[)arellcd, and fed at an infinitely lower 
rate ; and yet wc grumble as much as ever. • The truth is, every man’s 
income follow s low^ price but th^gjmf one class ; and which is that ? the 
class of fixed annuitants. ^ 

Thus, “ the competitiyc system” is in full force and operation. All 
who can pay down upon th'e nail, as the saying is, seek for the cheapest 
purchase ; and even the nobility of the land, so all-pervading is the 
genuine spirit of commerce in this nation bontiqidere, have no hesita- 
tion in purchasing quantities of goods from the manufacturer, or from 
wholesale houses, at w holesale prices, if tlmy can hunt out these sources. 
Women of rank, w ho pique themselves on their talent for management, 
will demand a discount for prompt payment with all the acuteness of a 
trader and all the jeride of aristocracy. 

The use of the phrase “ competitive system” brings to our recollec- 
tion its antagonist, “ th^ co-operative,” of which so much and so little 
has been heard within the last few years. Nothing can be more ])lau- 
sible than its theory— nothing more delusive in its practice. The theory 
is this, “ Employment ar>d a fair compensation for labour is all that the 
artizan requires. As he is the framer of all the articles of use and of 
luxury w^hich sustain and adoni the world, it is only necessary for this 
class to establisb among^thcmselves fair barter, to enable them to enjoy 
in their own persons all that ihey create for others. To this end, and in 
this view, time and labour are the only articles of value : for example, if 
it t3ke a shoemaker four hours to make a pair of shoes, and a tailor eight 
to make a coat, there must exist some term of value common to the time 
of both, and according to this term, let the exchange of their produc- 
tions be fixed. Every man would thus enjoy the full w’ortli of his time 
anil labour, and the do-nothings of tlie >vorld be left to shift for them- 
selves.” So says the theory, and this they call co-operation. 

But this leaves out of sight a vast number of rath«r important parti- 
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culars — capital, credit, and all the combinations of manufacturing iugc- 
iiuity, aggregated by these concomitants, and still more the relations .of 
•demand and supply. The competitive system, on the contrary, gives 
full scope and play to all these natural and necessary agents ^nd their 
inevitable results, and in its practical consequences sets the exact value 
upon every man’s labour : the bank-note then bec(#mes a far better 
standard than the labour-note — the public a far more equitable judge 
than the valuators at the repository in Gray’s Inn-lane ; society at large 
a more general, a better, and more certain customer than the co- 
operatives themselves. For these reasons, the scheme has not, and it 
may safely be ])redicated will not, make its way. It has only been suc- 
cessful where it has been limited to a number ^f joint-stock proprietors 
determining to deal at their own shop, which Ts in fact 9 contrivance to 
sell at a small profit upon the prime cost, and to divide that profit after- 
wards amongst the company, who not being able individually to pur- 
chase at the best hand, by this system arrive at the means of so doing, 
and save the profits of the retail trader. This is biy: another of the 
competitions of capital against credit : it hasr however, been done with 
eifect ill many of the provinces ; and if it also embrace the employment 
*if the proprietors in their several branches, its benefits may be still fur- 
tlier extended. Tolinjoy the most extensive advantages which it is 
capable, it should be founded on an agricultural basis — that is, land 
should be bought or hired, and cultivated for the company, and its pro- 
duce form the first element of the exchange ; for in this, as in the 
huilding of society by Nature herself, food is the first object of human 
labour. A few, providing a superfluity of subsistence, may barter that 
superfluity lor any oilier commodity — api)arel next, and so on to luxuries 
in succession. It is however curious, that no one co-operative society 
has to our knowledge commenced their pro^efsion in this natural and 
necessary manner. And this brings us to another contrivance peculiar 
to tliis our age — the ha:;aar , — a contrivance to give to a combination of 
small ca])itals the advantage of a great one. Here, in one vast theatre 
of minor commerce, are assembled an infinite diversity of articles and 
a multitude of little traders, whose whole property ])rohably is displayed 
in the goods iqioii the few feet of counter thus hired for a trifle. These 
are renewed tlay liy day, as they arc exhausted by ^ustom. The variety 
i)f all is the attraction for each ; and, indeed, every one of these tiny 
sho})kccpers enjoys a protection, a privilege, and perhaps a patronage, 
they could by no other means obtain, and which far richer and better-* 
furnished depdts, in their several departments, can rarely reach. The 
resort to some of these marts is astonishing and while the inventor of 
the first — the Soho Bazaar — has reared to himself at once a fine annuity, 
he has given birth to a system, now spread all over the great towns of 
England, which affords a new mode of employment to the industry of a 
class, females especially, who could pr^lhahiy have obtained an inde- 
pendent livelihood by no other incSns. There is no other instance, per- 
haps, ill wdiich a very small sum«aay be so beneficially employed for 
its possessor. 

A paper on the subject we have chosen ought not to conclude without 
BOine allusion to the doctrine of free trade, w hich merely means a per- 
inission to sell and buy where you can sell and buy cheapest. England 
is clearly approaching that point. The two greatest monopolies in the 
country are extinguislied by the terms in which the Bank Charter has 
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been renewed, and tbe China trade opened. But nature and art working 
together are silently yet certainly advancing to the accomplishment of 
this grand j)urpose by a very simple means — the increase of the growth 
of com. The barrier of more force than all the rest to external fie<‘ 
trade (infernal free trade we already nearly jiossess) has been the Corn 
Laws. These have been for the last two years at least all but a dead let* 
ter, owing to the supply equalling, if not exceeding, the demand, llcnts 
have fallen — tithes have fallen — labour has fallen — taxation has fallen — 
thus levelling the elements of English prime cost with those of the 
foreigner. The farmer begins to see the fallacy of j)rotection — tlic land- 
lord to find how little it advaiitoges himself. Thus nature and skill have 
superinduced a change of opinion which reason failed to eftect. The 
practical inefficiency of ]»rotecting duties is daily made more apparent, 
while the restrictions they lay on manufacture, thus reacting upon land- 
lords in restricting our competition in foreign markets — iiarrowdng tlio 
space of employment at home — originating jiaupcrism and increasing tlic 
charges — and, by lessening the demand for agricultural produce, de- 
pressing its price — all these J:hings, we say, arc gradually working the 
conviction whicli will soon end in the aliolition of the Corn Laws, and 
all laws which cramp the exertions of industry. 

And when we examine the claims to superiority /vhich the fabrics of 
England piiHurth, a consideration that may and will give to their excel- 
lence the widest ]>ower of dillusiou is unquestionably devoutly to be 
wished. In hardware wc exceed the w orld ; in silk w^e all l)ut, if not 
quite, equal the best of France, and have superseded the East Indian 
and Chinese in their own dominions ; in muslins and in calicos, indeed, 
wc so far outgo the East, both in quality and in price, that we import 
the raw material, and can afford to export and offer the manufactured 
article at a cheaper rate than it can be produced in the far-distant coun- 
try of its growth. In porcelain we equal France and China, if we do 
not excel them ; in woollen cloths we. can successfully contend with tlie 
French ; witli Germany in linens. What then is wanting to carry this 
almost universul supremacy to its ]iilch, and to its due reward ? whut but 
that IVcc communication which the natural extinction of the Corn Laws, 
so to speak, is rapidly educing. The evil of the country is its ]janpcr- 
i«ni ; make our paupers productive labourers, and conseqtiently con- 
sumers, in lieu of dZducting eight millions of the earnings of others for 
keeping tlicm to tlie npniinum of subsistence*. Teach them — nay, 

* Tliere is a very inj^enious and well-written article in the last Quarterly Ke- 
view,*’ wheiein this reductio ad minimum is insisted upon as the basis of correeting 
the temptation to panperi.‘-m, t This is quite just when pauperism is the voluntary 
consequence of determined idleness ; but the grand cause of pauperism is want of 
employment and low wages — the residt of the too .severe competition arising out of 
numbers increasing beyond the area of employment. To avoid this reductio ad 
minimum, how maixy will be |jriven to crime ? To bring the benefit of the Poor- 
Law Amendment Act to a test, it will he necessary to ascertain the increase of 
crime and the attendant sacrifice of property. It is much to he apprehended that the 
fimmst spirits amongst the unemployecl w^l not submit to this scheme of pauper-pri- 
vation, but turn to plunder when honest endeavours to earn a livelihood fail. There 
can be no objection to punish the voluntary pauper by diminished fare ; hut w'lieu 
a man has no altoniative, thus to punish liiin is unjust. The want of the bill is a 
provision for employment, which, however, it is liardly in the province of such an 
act of legislation to give ; more might iicrerthelcss have been done to this indent, 
and muse yet be done, unless the countiy is to be covered with paiqtor-prisons 
under the name of workhouses. 
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allow them — for they are ready enough to earn almost one-third of the 
present actual national income, which from their numbers it may fairly 
ernnputed they would earn, and distress would rapidly disappear. 
Jfo ! say our committees of lawgivers, no, let the nation be taxed to 
locate them in the Canadas and Australia. Nature indeed sa^s (and so 
says true political economy) let them produce, and exchange their sur- 
plus for the production of other climes. “ O dear no,” saj^s the lecturer, 
“ indeed you are wrong ; the preventive check and coloniani deducete ! 
We are an old country.” It might be replied, “ You are a parcel of old 
fools ! You have soil, capital, and labour all in' superabundance; you 
Lave notliing to do but to combine them.** 

Of such u nature are a few of the arrangemenls into which tlie nnnor 
details of the vast commerce of England — tha retail acymmodations — 
liave adjusted themselves. But there can be no doubt, far as our na- 
tional genius for the inventions and enterprises of trade is advanced — 
enormous as are the accuih\ilatious of property — and beneficial as is the 
exaltation of confidence and credit — all these relations must be consi- 
dered to be ill comparative infancy. Tlie materials of nature are only 
just expanding themselves to the search* of science. If, in whatever 
light we examine the triumphs of our species “ over the creation s^jb- 
mitted to its power* we exjjlore new sources of wonder,*’ thci^ is a fund 
for speculation and experiment incalculably more vast btfCre i:s. Nor 
can we better exalt, while we conclude, the very important portion of 
the subject we have here treated, than by quoting the words of a pbilo- 
sf>phcr, who, in the midst of liis large and comprehensive inquiry into 
the priTici])les and progress of science, thus eloquently discloses and 
describes the expanse before us. “ When we reflect, ** says Mr. Bab- 
bage, “ on the very small number of species of plants, compared with 
llie multitude that are known to exist, whiijli iiinvc liitherto been culti- 
vated and rendered useful to man, and when W’e apply the same obser- 
vation to the animal world, and even to the mineral kingdom, the field 
that natural science opens to our view seems to be indeed unlimited. 
These ])roductions of nature, numerous and varied as they are, may each 
ill some future day become the basis of extensive manufactures, and give 
life, employment, and wealth to millions of human beings. But the 
ernde treasures ]HTpctually exposed before our eyes contain within them 
otluT and morc^ valuable principles ; all tliesc, in tlfbir innumerable com- 
binations, which ages of labour and researcli ^au never exhaust, may be 
<1estiued to furuisJi in perpetual succession new sources of our wealth 
and of our happiness. Science and know ledge arc subject, in their ex- 
tension and increase, to laws quite ’opposite to those w’hich regulate tlie 
material world ; unlike the forces of molecullir attraction, which cease at 
sensible distances, or that of gravity, which decreases rapidly w ith the 
increasing distance from the point of its origin, the fartlier w^c advance 
from the origin of our knowledge the laigcr iWbecomcf, and the greater 
])ovver it bestows upon its cultivaWirs to add new fields to its dominions. 
Yet does this continually and rapidly increasing power, instead of giving 
UK any reason to anticijiatc the exTiaustion of so fertile a field, ])lacc us 
at eacli advance on some higher eminence, from wliich the mind contem- 
plates the past, and feels irresistibly convinced tliat tlie wdiole already 
gfiiiicd bears a constantly diminishing ratio to that wliich is contained 
within the still more rapidly expanding horizon of our knowledge.” 
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maria’s meditation 

Ooer the unclosed Coffin of Charge Barnwell, 

MRS. MARDYN, LATE OP DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Life's coil is o'er ; — man's cage of clay is broken. 

And the enfranchised spirit springs afar ; 

To hint its course that spirit leaves no token, — 

Switt, sti*at\ge, and tracldess as a shooting star ! 

That broken cage of clay ! Ah ! ponder o'er it, — 

A wreck more rueful ne’er claim’d Pity's sigh ; — 

Yet might a breath to Life's lost glow restore it, 

No^fiiirer fabrit could delight the eye. 

Yea ! I have known that ruin'd form — those features. 
When health and happiest thoughts were dvvellersdhefe 

'Twas in life’s dawn — when God’s unblemisli'd creatures. 
Fresh 1‘rom their Maker, start, and smile at care. 

I 

Those eyes, whiclf veiling lids, like night, have shaded. 
Were stars that danced in heaven's own clearest blue : 

That cheek ! discolour d now, and wan, and faded, 

Once shamed the blush of daybreak with Ats hue. 

6hT*T remember well that hour of brightness. 

When first I knew and loved the ruin’d youth : 

Peace round his presence waved her wings of lightness ; 
Ilis look — his voice — w'ere innocence and truth. 

Such as the lost-one was^ no eye that view'd him 
Hut deem'd him favourite of the happy stars, — 

That Fortune led — tliat outstripp'd joy iiursued him, 

A charter’d bcjjng — freed from worldly jars. 

Such goodly frame enshrined a heart o’crflowing 
With kindest thoughts to all on earth who move, — 

Fraught with fine, sympathies, with honour glowing. 

The seat of Friendship, and the home of Love ! 

Oh ! he was gentle, generous, mild, forgiving, — 

Claim’d in the stranger's grief a brother's share ; 

For other's needs, for other's welfare living. 

Scarce w^uld he yield to self his slightest care. 

Stern moralists ! ye frown and murmur “ fiction !" 

Yet pause, noi God’s mix’d work too nicely scan ; 

If things that are seem plann’d in contradiction. 

Life's but a riddle, its close secret — Man. 

If once be sinn’d— ^'twas but that fine of evil 
Man's earliest sire upon his race entail'd,*— 

Adam's descended curse, e’er since the Devil 
Stole first on Eden, and with Eve prevail'd. 

I knew and well may vpuch his guileless spirit : 

Ah ! then, redeem him from the lists of crime,—* 

Wipe one dark blot from a bjright scroll of merit. 

And pass it, stainless, to recording Time ! 

My Barnwell ! tears gush fast but e'en to name thee, — 
Dark, bitter drops from sorrow's deepest well ; 

A veiled world, and mystic Future claim thee, — 

Earth hath to earth return'd — farewell ! farewell ! 


Paris, 
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GtLBEKT GURNEY, 

Chapter IX* 

When I awoke in the morning — or I should say afternoon, since it 
was considerably past twelve before I ojiened my eyes — all the pro- 
ceedings at Wolverhampton-house appeared like a dream. The au- 
dacity of Daly — the mischief he had committed upon a kind and confid- 
ing friend who apparently did all she could to make him welcome and 
happy, seemed too gross and glaring to be real ; and it was not until I 
saw on the table by my bed-side, a rose which had graced the bosom 
of the charming Mrs. Fletcher Green, that \ was assured that I liad 
really seen a bull on a staircase, and heard of the Patldean minstrels 
eating the Prince’s supper in the Pavilion. I had carefully placed the 
half-faded flower in a glass of water, and greatly rejoiced to see it look 
refreshed by my delicate attention. 

I admit, however, that a reproachful feeling diffused itself over my 
mind, when I recollected under what very peculiar circumstances I had 
half taken and half received this precious bud from my charming new 
acquaintance. I had treasured the gift — if gift it had been — and placed*it 
nt my bed-side on the very morning that my kind and acf’’#e friend had 
undertaken to work my eternal happiness by a marriage with my dear 
unsophisticated Emnia'ilaincs. . But what then ? Mrs. Fletcher Green 
was only an acquaintance, — a v^ry delightful one, — much Emma’s se- 
nior. I thought her indeed rather advanced in life, — I being just ouc- 
arid-twenty ; and she, as I afterw^ards had occasion to know, three years 
under thirty. But so completely are our judgments and opinions, es- 
IKicially in that particular, regulated by commrison, that 1 felt a kind 
of respect for her age mingled wdth my adihimtion of her accomplish- 
ments. 

IMrs. Fletcher Green was evidently pleased with me, and that, as 
cveiybody must admit, was a vory powerful reason for my being charmed 
w ith hcr» I was dctcrmified- to call upon her, and improve the ac- 
quaintance and, strange to say, I almost hoped that Daly had not got 
so far the start of me in rising as to be on bis way to Tenby to open 
the negotiations with tlic Haineses. It was not that J^rs. Fletcher Green 
had entirely superseded. Emma in so short a time, or that she had ear- 
ned my heart by a coup de main, but she w as»so graceful, so polished, 
so agrceahle, knew everybody and everything about everybody ; and was 
so exquisitely good-tempered, and had such eyes ! I believe a heart just 
never proverbial for constancy ; there was a striking 
clinerence between my feelings to the fair widow and those which bound 
me to my first love ; I cannot conveniently describe the dissimilitude, 
Init I was conscious of it, and yet equally conscious that I ought not 
to be so much interested about one lady %hcn^n the very point of cou- 
cUiUmg a negotiation, if possible, vfith another. 

When I called at Daly’s lodginga, I found the bird flown. He •had 
im eed atiorded me a new and remarkable proof of the activity of his 
ricnasJiip. He had started, as his servant told me, before eight, after 
1 e more than an hour’s sleep. He had left a note, in which he dc- 
suef me to confide in his judgment and discretion, and informed me 

a le would write to report progress •the moment any progress had 
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been made. His servant appeared particularly solicitous to know when 
I expected his master back ; and his anxiety seemed to me scarcely 
equal to that of a half gentlemanly-looking man whom I found at tl^ . 
door, in c<mversation with Kedmohd, who held a longish slip of paper iiT' 
his hand, which, after my sincere .declaration that I had no notion how 
long he would remain out of town, he returned to a long black hook 
which he had previously carried under his arm, and which, now that the 
paper was replaced within its folds, he deposited in a pocket made in 
the inside of one of the lapels of his coat. 

I had become so accustomed to the society and conversation of my 
volatile friend, that when I turned from his lodgings I felt as if I had lost 
a part of myself now that I ^as left alone. 1 strolled along the streets 
as far as Wolverhampton House, where I left my ticket, and afterwards 
sauntered down what was then imagined to be promenade of London, 
Bond-street, the utter destruction of which as a fashionable lounge by 
the Splendid creation of Regent-street, or any other possible cause, none 
oftthe beaux of tliose day^ even remotely anticipated. Still I felt dull 
and diatrait; and when, aftei* having descended the hill of St. James* s- 
street, and passed half way along Pall-mall, I recognized a friend of my 
theatrical Maecenas coining out of an auction-room, where an exten- 
sive hook awle was going on, 1 was quite delTgliled ! I scarcely 
expected, as I had abandoned dramatic literature, and absented myself 
from the Thespian votaries, that he w'ould recognize me! On the 
contrary, his plump rosy cheeks purpled with warmth and kindness, 
as he held out his hand to take mine, and protested that I was the very 
man he w'anted most particularly to see. 

Hull — for so was my warm-hearted friend called — w as a very extra- 
ordinary person. He kgcw the business of everybody in Loudon bet U t 
than themselves, lie “ happened to know’’ everything that was going 
forward in all circles — mercantile, political, fashionable, literary, or 
theatrical ; in addition to all matters connected with military and naval 
afiairs, agriculture, finance, art, and science. Everything came alike 
to liini ; to his iiiquiiing eye no mystery continued undiscovered, — from 
his attentive ear no secret remained concealed. He was plump, short, 
with an intelligent countenance, and near-sighted, and witli a constitu- 
tion and coinplexiuu fresh enough to look forty, at a lime when I be- 
lieved him to be at least four times that age." We had a joke against 
him, in those days, as ^ his antiquitv, in which he heartily and good- 
naturedly joined, until at last w'C got him to admit — and T almost think, 
believe — that he had sold gunpow der to King Charles the Second, and 
dined more than once w ith the witty Lord Rochester. 

“ Wanted to see me ?” said I. “ As how ?” 

Wanted you to come and meet a few’ friends at my cottage at 
Mitcham,” sai^Hull. “ All plain and simple, — good wine, I promise 
yo\i, — and pleasant company f but you are such a fellow’, my dear friend. 
Pooh, pooh ! donT tell me ; there’s ho catching you — ch, I say, 1 have 
heitrd all about the cakes, the cow^nd the Countess, the Paudeans in 
the Pavilion, and the dead dace in the draw ing-room.” 

What do you mean ?” said I, not imagining it possible that events 
which had so recently occurred, should have already obtained such 
publicity. 

O you dog !” said Hull. / happen to know, my dear Gurney ; 
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it’s no use trying to hoax me, I say. Daly did it ; — he, he ! You 
know it, eh ?” 

v“ Not I, upon my honour,** aiaid I : which was true. “ Do 5 ’ou know 

“Know him!” exclaimed my friend: “know Daly! Why, my 
dear Sir, I have known him these forty years !” 

“ Daly !” said I ; “ why he is not thirty years old !” 

“ Perhaps not forty,*’ said Hull: “ hut 1 knew Jiis father more than 
forty years ago; — lived in St. Mary Axe, — in the suga# line,— dead now. 
Daly, your friend, is a deuce of a fellow : you dined with him yesterday 
at his lodgings ?** 

“ I did,” said I, staring. But how did you find that out ?” 

“ Find it out, my dear friend !” replied IIuW» “ I doi nothing in the 
world but find out. I saw the boiled leg of lamb and spinach which 
you had for dinner, ch ; — wasn’t it so?” 

I knew that unless he had been in three places at once, he could not 
have seen all our legs of lamb ; so I contented inysey' with admitting 
what I luid no desire to deny. • 

“ Splendid fellow, Daly,’* said Hull : “ capital hock.” 

“ Do you dine with him frequently ?” said I. 

“ Never, my deai^ friend ; never dined with him in Uh',” 

Hull : “ but I know \yhcve he gets his hock ; six guineas and a half the 
dozen. Come down to Mitcham, you shall taste some of (he very same 
l)aleli. Great creature, Daly, — magnificent style, I’m told; — splendid 
service of ydate, and all that.” 

“Plate!” said I. 

“ Superb,” said Hull. “ I happen to know (be fuel.” 

“ My dear Sir,** said I,“ I should say, a dozen si)oons and forks were 
the extent of liis service, as you call it.** • • 

“ Well,” said Hull, “ m bat docs he want with more? Too bad — the 
cakes— eb— arid the cow — all over town. Ilo\\cvcr, now to business, 
as I have done work for to-da} — when will you come to Mitcham? — 
name )or.r time.*’ ^ 

“ I shall be very bayipy,” said I ; “ but what do you mean by liOTng 
(lone woik T” 

“ llcie,” said be, drawing from one of bis ])ockets a very small dirty 
black- letter book, “ this is all T shall do to-day — my yrursuit, you know 
— eb — old books — rare books — -I don’t care wh^t I give, so as 1 can se- 
cure them — this a tract of 1486 — seventeen pages originally — five only 
wanting — two damaged — got it for seventy- two ymunds ten shillings — 
CiiXton — orrly one other copy extant — that in the British Museum.*’ 

“ Seventy-two pounds for that said I. 

“ To be sure,” rcjdied Hull ; “ why, my dear Sir, it is not worth my 
while to come out of the city unless I spend seventy or eighty pounds 
ill the morning — I cannot anord the time^or le«s.” * 

“ And what is it about?’’ said I, innocently. 

” Why, 1 do 7tot happen to know^/'i/,” ^ 5 aid Hull ; “ it is an ess^iy, 
I believe, to prove that Pldwaid the Fourth never had the tuoth-aclie; 
but it is, as you see, in Latin, and I don’t read Latin.’* 

“ Then why buy it?” said I. 

“ Buy !*’ exclaimed he, looking at me through his glass with an 
expression of astonishment. “• I buy thousands of books I — ^i^ooh ! 

M 2 
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pooh ! — millidnd, my dear Sir, in the course of a year, hut I never think 
of reading them-^my dear friend, I have no time to read.*’ 

I confess I did not exactly comprehend the character of thebibUon^- 
nia which af^^red to engross my fiiend, nor the pardeular gratihcatipnr 
which the purchase of unreadable works seemed to afford him. But tie 
only curled up Ids mouth, as much as to say that I was a dunce, and 
that there was a sort of delight — felt in common with magpies, I pre- 
eume — of picking up objects and hiding them away iu dark boles and 
corners. As for his hospitable invitation, I resolved to accept it, and fix 
an early day, — ^it would kill some of the time I was destin^ to pass in 
suspense until I heard from Tenby, and give me an opportuni^ of 
cultivating the acquaintance of one who, with certain little peculiarities, 
evidently poss^sed a sound judgment, a cheerful and liberal disposition, 
and, above all, a kind heart. 

“ Mine is but a box,” said Hull : " all humble and lowly ; there will 
be a bed at the inn for you to sleep in, and a garden full of gooseberries 
aud currants to stroll about in.” 

And pleasadt pastime, too,” said I. “ I, for one, think the despised 
fruits of our country are am6ng8t the most delicious.” 

Despised ! ” said Hull ; “ pooh ! pooh ! nobody can despise goose- 
berries and currants like mine — I have thousands of tliem ! pooh ! pooh ! 
currants as^ig as marbles ! and gooseberries larger than hens* eggs!” 

I *11 try them, depend upon it,” said I ; “ what say you to to-morrow ?” 

“ My dear Sir, the very day I was going to fix,” said Hull ; “ I 
knew your friend Daly was gone — ^went out of town by eight this morn- 
ing — eh— ^ome down to Mitcham — you’ll meet one of your Haymarket 
friends ” 

“ Ah,” said I, “ Mr. Hull, that’s a sore point — that infernal farce of 
mine — 1 shall never get 'over it.” 

“ Infernal ! ** said Hull ; “ what d’ye mean by infernal ? I wish w'e 
had more people who could write such farces — infernal indeed ! ” 

“ Yet,” said I, “ it was condemned.” 

“ Umph,” said Hull, lowering his voice, and whispering in my ear, 

!4^ould tell you something about that — I happen to know — and so do 
you ” 

“ Indeed I don’t,** said I. 

“ Don’t you knbw something about the ‘ Wag in the Windmill,* '** 
said Hull, coming out the week after next ? ” 

« Not I.” 

Pooh ! pooh ! don’t tell me,’* said Hull ; ” I happen to know the 
author.*’ * 

“ Do you ? ” said I, “*1 don’t.’* 

“ Come, come, you dog, that won*t do,” said he ; “ what does the 
‘ Chronicle’ mean the day before yesterday — did you see the allusion ? ” 

“ No,” said i, “ I no'^er see the ‘ Chronicle.* ** 

Never see the ‘ Chronicle V ” e.x^laimed Hull ; ” that won’t do— don’t 
tell me — you see all the papers. My dear friend, the allusion to you is 
plain as a pike-staff.” 

“ I give you my word,” said 1, “ that I have written not one line since 
my failure, nor ever will I write again.” 

^ Howr could they have got hold of it, I wonder f ” said Hull, archly. 
** I’ll find out befo^ 1 go into the city. However, to-morrow you come 
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tq in« — d ine punctually at five — early folks m the country — none of your 
•6upper«time dinners there — remember, a bed for yourself— capitid 
stable for your horses at the inn — civil people — very attentive to alt 
guests— know it would not do if they were not— hundreds of people go 
there in the course of the summer firom my cottage* Good day — good 
day — ^y^oii won’t come any farther with me, I know you won’t — ^city 
work don’t suit you — God bless you — ^pooh ! pooh ! — ^remember five \ ” 

And away he went, leaving me amazed at the activity of his mind 
and the universality of his information. I was vexed to find that 1 was 
coupled with a new authorship, and turned into the first coifee^house I 
came near, in order to read the paragraph of which, acceding to Hull’s 
declaration, I was the object. In doing this, I had a double purpose — 
first, to see how I was pointed out to the public ; and secondly, if the iden- 
fication were very complete, to write a letter to the “ Morning Chro- 
nicle,” contradicting the statement ; being at that period of my life per- 
fectly ignorant of the utter carelessness of sooiety about such affairs in 
general, and about me or any of my concerns more particularly ; and 
also then unconvinced that a reply to a newspaper attack resembles very 
much the attempt Hercules to crop the Hydra, without the slightest 
chance of his ultimate success ; or to descend rapidly from flie sublime, 
like the task of the tinker, who, in trying to stop one hole, invariably 
makes two. 

1 accordingly turned to the paper, and found that the paragraph was 
one of those ‘‘ we understands,” which so frequently crowd the columns 
of the daily journals, and hinting, more aml%uously than even I had 
expected, that the author of the forthcoming “ Wng in the Windmill,” 
although unsuccessful in his first attempt, hadevery chance of making 
ample amends for his early defeat in his new ]>roduction. It was evi- 
dently meant good-naturedly, and I laid down the “ Chronicle,” wondering 
wlu) in the world could have taken the trouble to vindicate my presumed 
effort ; little suspecting that my omniscient friend Hull was himself the 
author of the paragraph, which he had no doubt believed would gjjiatly 
please me, and contribute to heal the wounds which a public verdicWiad 
ii»flicted upon my personal vanity. As my acquaintance with Hull in- 
creased in age, I had many opportunities of convincing myself of the 
inherent kindness of his disposition, and his rjpadiness to do what he 
imagined to he a service to his friends whenever it lay in his power. 

I confess I was very glad I had met, and made an engagement to visit 
him ; for my mind was distracted, and my heart almost ached witli 
anxiety as to the result of Daly’s expedition ; find those who have felt as 
I then did, will readily admit that new scenes and new acquaintances .are, 
of all thin^ in the w'orld, most desirable under circumstances where 
there existl^a wish or even a hope of distancing thoughts and reflections 
which are inevitably associated witji persons whom we have known and 
places which Wc have visited, while in the sircicty of the loved and^ la- 
mented one, absent only from the 8%ht, but present always to the ima- 
gination. 

Strange to say, almost immediately after quitting Hull, I en^untered 
my eou-disciplc of Lincoln’s Inn on his return homewards from plodding, 
to which it appeared he had become infinitely more reconciled since he 
had lost his sympathetic friend — myself. 

• To a man really mixing in the w’orld, in the habit of constant inter’- 
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course with the principal* actors on the stage — not of the theatre-T-hut 
of real life; men who by their position in society, their personal ranlc,. 
or official importance, are in fact the objects of daily contemplation ami ■ 
discMssion to the eyes of those not so circumstanced, nothing in the 
world can be so dull and ridiculous as the speculative conversations of 
the respectable portion of society who, blending with personal importance 
in their own sphere great acuteness of mind, pertinacity of opinion, and 
inquisitiveness of research, discuss the reported movements and probable 
intentions of people whom they know only by hearsay — call it fame if 
you will — and of whose actual proceedings they have nb idea but what 
they glean from the misinformed collectors of fashionable intelligence for 
the newspaper^ and of whose real characters or domestic pursuits they 
tmderstand infinitely less than they do of the cabinet secrets of the 
King of Ava, or the proceedings of the Privy Council at Tooramooro- 
tatewangy. 

If I have since felt lassitude and weariness at the common -place 
suppositions of these white-w<iistcoatcd wiseacres, relieved only by a sort 
of indignation at the doltish stupidity of their fancies and calculations. 

I doubt very much whether I was ever so much worried in after life by 
their clab6iY»4ed nonsense as I was by Tom Ilicksbn's conversation on 
the day to which I now refer. It was now some time since I had 
emerged from the cellars of Stone Buildings, led as it were up the 
Glacis, by his suggestions and at his invitation. It was to him I owed 
my introduction to the actors, and to his genius and addiction to theatri- 
cal pursuits was I iiidebt^ for liaving forsaken the study to which he 
now ai)pearcd devoted. He had liowevcr subsided into the jog-trot rou- 
tine which at his instigadon 1 had abandoned, and in consequence of 
the start a-hcad wliicli I had taken, (rendered more effective, perhaps, by 
his retrograde movement,) I felt myself, as the people call it, “ bored to 
death” by his platitudes — his suppositious — his inquiries — in short, his 
nonsense. 

Thus it is — ^what delights, enchants, and enchains us at ouc period of 
lifejilecoraes, by comparison with other things, when we return to it, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. I remember when I was at school — days to 
which, as I liave already said, I never recur with any superahiiudant 
pleasure — [ had established iu my mind that a certain Mrs. Bur- 
goyne — we called her Mother Burgoyne — had a character for making 
apple tarts, which stood high in my estimation, and in that of all my 
school-fellows ; slie had, moreover, the reputation of being a witch, but 
that, whether it were true* or not, did not in any important degree inter- 
fere with her management of the pics, jand certes^ never did the finest 
patisserie of the unrivalled Jenkins of Burlington House celebrity in 
those times, delight me more than the Tourtc (i la Boxtrgommoi iny early 
days. t 

Passing through the town iu whiffii I had received — no education — 
butf where my exemplary mother hftd deposited sundry quarterly pay- 
ments of cash as the quid pro qu6 for my instruction (baffled by my own 
idleness and stupidity), and having a friend with me, who had accom- 
panied me in a visit to the school-house, play-ground, and all the rest of 
it, I desired the waiter at the inn to be sure to have some of Mrs. Bur- 
goyne’s tarts in the second course of our inn dinner. The man stared — 

I concluded that my fair sorceress was defunct — ^no — she was alive and. 
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merry ; but to my surprise, the man, who knew the ** fascinating crea- 
tiire2’ by name, declare^ that, however unjustidable the imputation of 
► witchery might bo, her tarts were things not eatable. Still I insisted, 
and tbb tarts were produced — and any things more detestably filthy 
never were seen. I taxed the waiter, who seemed to enjoy the joke 
against me excessively, with a falling off in ihe manufacture, perhaps 
attributable to the increased age of the manufacture!" — ^l)ut, no — lie as- 
sured me that the tarts were the same as ever, and it was only I that 
was changed. I believe in the sequel I w^as obliged to admit the wisdom 
of his decision ; and, in the course of my after life, I have had a thou- 
sand occasions to justify it. Return to a place which you have, fancied 
a paradise, after some ten or fifteen years* ramble over the w^orld ; it re- 
mains the same, but the ideas have expanded — ^the eyc^ias rested upon 
flood and field, upon lake and mountain, and upon sea and torrent ; 
when you reach the desired haven, after your voyage, although hearts 
may beat as kindly, and eyes beam as brightly as ever, still the locale 
invariably disappoints you. A man born in*] jin coin, in Norwich, or 
in Nottingham, comes to London, and parses some ten or twelve years 
of his life — he left his birth-place at fifteen or sixteen — rely upon it, 
although he may admire St. Paurs, and be pleased w'ith Guildhall, or 
even admit the length of the metropolitan streets, the iWbllection of 
High-street, or the Market-place, or the Castle Hill, or something pecu- 
liar to his own native towm, is permanently fixed in his ipiagination as 
infinitely superior to them all ; nor is it till he returns to his favourite 
spot that he finds how entirely first impressions have ])0S8CS8ed him, and 
how egregiously mistaken he has been in iffjiR institution of Iiis com- 
jiarisons. 

My friend Tom Hickson w as my Castle^ Ull, my Market-place — my 
I ligli- street — I thought I never heard any man say such silly things — 
li( seemed to me to talk Morning Post” — all his observations w'crc 
copied nearly verbaiini from that fashionable paper, whence it was clear 
to me he had learned to string a parcel of names together, and attribute 
to the specified individuals, proceedings of which they were tlicmsclvcs 
entirely ignorant. He announced to me the arrival in London of some 
man, of whose departure from towm three days before 1 was perfectly 
aware ; hinted at a marriage in high life as likely* t«> take jilace during 
the following week, wdiich I knew had gone oft’ altogether, a fortnight 
before, and gave me a confidential account of a faux pa.^ between 

Lord L and Lady M , in which there w^as not one W’ord of 

trutli, the whole history of which, as Daly had told it me, I, like my 
friend Hull, “ happened to know” was fiirirished to the newspapers by 
the aforesaid Lord, under the impression that the object of his pursuit 
would, by the paragraph, be either frightened or induced into the very 
peccadillo w^hich he announced to the public J)y antici})ation. 

Hickson too continued his addiction to the theatre — talked of scarcely 
anything else — to be sure, he had not written a farce and failed — to me 
the subject was odious, and I deClarc I rejoiced excessively whfii he 
apologised for leaving me so early, inasmuch as he was engaged to dine 
at some extremely convivial club of which he was an honorary liember, 
m order to initiate two novices into the arcana of the society, by blind- 
ing their eyes, daubing their faces with mustard, and then making them 
smoke a pipe, into the bo^l of which, gunpowder hfid been previously 
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introduced 8u|&cient to blow the said pipe to atoms: a joke which, 
although some preceding dunce had suffered the loss of an eye hf the 
explosion, was still considered extremely good, and to which all the 
aspirants for admission into the very comical community were obliged to 
submit. 

Many things, I admit,- combined to excite this distaste to my early 
acquaintance — I knew him best when I knew Emma Haines first — that 
was an association, and one which I wished especially to avoid — I could 
not hear from Daly for some days. I dreaded to' think the time which 
must necessarily elapse. Then that Mrs. Fletcher Green worried me — 
what to jdo I did not know ; dinner was to be eaten, or at least the cere- 
mony to be gone through, and the evening to be disposed of afterwards *. 
After some self- debating, I determined to go to the Opera — I knew Mrs. 
Fletcher Green had a box there — I would find it out, and even if I 
dared not approach it— for I really, where self was concerned, was very 
shy — I could at least W'utch her from afar, and judge, by what I saw, 
the general teiiour of her •conduct, and whether she seemed to be as 
agreeable to everybody else as* ehc most assuredly had been to me. 

This scheme I put into exeaution. In those days ladies wore fans, 
upon which the plot of the whole house was developed — each circle, 
each box, \Yjffi its owner’s name, w as printed and published ; but in tlicse 
later and more degenerate days, so marry great ladies only hire other 
people’s boxesn^or the night, aird so many great gentlemen let theirs the 
same way, that such directions would be of no more use than the Court 
Guide is, in giving us the^dresses of people wdio take ready-furnished 
houses fiom people who ready to part w ith them during their con- 
venient absence in the counti'y or on the Continent. From one of these, 
their useful directories, I gained the wished-for intelligence, and accord- 
ingly ])ostcd myself in the alley of the pit, where I could command a 
perfect view of the fascinating widow, w ho was on this special night 
accompanied by a fair creature, something younger than herself, and not 
quite so handsome. The difi’erence of age is so w'ell managed in large 
assemblies, that I w'as not quite prepared lo decide whether the junior 
lady might not be daughter of the senior one — I hardly thought it ]iro- 
bable, even if it were possible, and Daly, in all he had said about Mrs. 
Fletclicr Green, and lier agreeable house, and her agreeable parties, and 
lier agreeable fortune, ha^ never once mentioned that there was such a 
thing as a Miss F. G. in existence. 

1 watched her very attentively during the evening — her vivacity seemed 
continuous and unweariable. A rapid succession of young men, middle- 
aged men, and old men, appeared in her box ; and I could hear the joy- 
ous tones of her voice frequently louder than the meanings of a wretched 
captive, in green crape, wuth tin fetters, who was growling out his grief 
on the stage ; indeed, although she had professed herself to me the most 
devoted admirer of Italian music, it d^d not appear to me that she took 
the slightest notice, or paid the smallest attention to the business of the 
stage? Still I saw she was the “ admired of all,” and 1 fancied I was 
the admired of her ” — laudari a Icwdatd, Ten times at least I re- 
solved % go boldly to the box, and share her favours with her other 
visiters ; but ten times my heart sank within me. Whenever I felt a 
want Af eoufidence in myself, my thoughts reverted to Emma Haines, 
and I asli^^d myself if I should like to see Iter going on so gsily, ar.d 
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and hapjwly, and carelessly, as Mrs. Fletcher Green was ?, But 
then the case was different — she was a widow, and had no husband to 
control her, no partner of domestic happiness to share her pleasures and . 
(if she ever could have* any) her sorrows. However; I thought, per^' 
haps, it was better matters should remain as they w^ere ; what possible 
good could I do by increasing my intimacy with this gay woman of for- 
tune, when, if Daly’s kind and zealous exertions brought about the 
other affair, she might not, after all, be the sort of person I should choose 
as the intimate friend of Emma, and if I judged Emma aright, not the 
sort of person Emma would choose for herself? 

For that night I contented myself with watching the evanisbment of 
my bright star from the sphere which she adorned and ilkuniiied. I felt 
afraid of encountering her. I went to the fire-place in the hall, although 
tlie “ fire was fled,” and half-fearful of being seen, beheld her tripping 
like a sylph down the little stair-case from the pit tier in which her 
box was situated. I beard loud calls for “ Mrs. Fletc|;jer Greerfs car- 
riage” — I* saw her looking all round an^ ft)und — at length her eye 
caught mine; she instantly dragged a huge grenadier-looking fellow, 
ripou whose ami she was leaning, across the lobby, in order to shake 
hands with me, and wcold me for not having called in the iiififning. 1 
made a sort of stammering apology, and felt wonderfully relieved when I 
heard one of the Stentois of the outer lobby proclaiming that “ Mrs. 
Fletcher Green’s carriage stopped the way.” The man who was w^ith 
her w’as particularly odious to me — ^lie had curly black hair and a high 
white forehead, great sparkling eyes, and ^ow of tcctli like ivory, 
which he incessantly exhibited by a sort o^)erpctual grin over the 
heads of all the surrounding crowd. The attendant sylph was escorted 
by a inf)re reasonable person, of the middle Jigtfof life, from whom she 
appeared to divert all her attention in order to look at mf-s while Mrs. 
(ircen was talking to me ; and the moment tlic carriage was announced, 
and they ])ast?ed on, E saw her jmll my fair widow back to inquire who I 
was, and then I saw^ the odious grenadier laugh. 

“ Ah,” thought I, as the groupe vanished among the cocked hats of 
the footmen and the torches of the link hoys, “ it w^on't do.” Never- 
theless, I resolved upon calling the next day, before I took mydcpartuic 
for II nil’s house, at Mitcham. * 

The morning came, and I put my scheme i«to execution, and pro- 
ceeded to lier residence, which was near Park lanc, and while going, I 
could not entirely divest myself of a consciousness .that, admitting the 
feeling which tlic widow’s smiles and conversation had excited, I was 
behaving ill — shamefully ill — to somebody ; * either to Mrs. Fletcher 
Green or to Miss Emma Haines — and yet — recollect — I w^as young, and 
ardent, and thoughtless. I knocked at the door — the fair tenant of thd 
mansion was out — ^nt least she was not ft home.” Bflt E was perfectly 
convinced, from the manner of henporter, that I was denied the privi- 
lege of the enirecy only because njy person w'as not known, and .my 
name had not yet been inscribed in her visiting list. I left my card and 
strolled into the park, meaning to return in time to mount my gig and 
drive down to the Tusculum of my hospitable friend. 

When I reached my lodgings I found a dear delicate three-cornered 
note, written in the most delightfully unintelligible hand, by dear Mrs, 
Fletcher Green herself, confirming my suspicion as to the cause of my 
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non-admission when I called, and begging me Uy come, sans fapon, to 
meet Lady Wolverhampton at dinner — a very small party, and" very 
agreeable people, I was engaged, and could therefore do nothing but 
send an apology, I confess I regretted it, and I believe, for a moment, 
entertained a thought of throwing over my Mitchamites, and accepting 
the invitation to the widow’s ; but if such an idea did flash into my 
mind, it was only to be rejected with disdain — HulVs kindness and 
hospitality did not merit such a slur. So I wrote my answer, despatched 
it, jumped into my carriage^ and drove off for the country. 

In those days men drove gigs,” as they since have driven stanhopes, 
tHburies, dennets, and cabriolets, and I rather piqued myself upon my 
“ turn out;” my chestnut horse w*as a fast trotter, and in little more 
than three-quarters of an hour, from Westminster Bridge, I reached 
mine host’s retreat, the locality of which was specially distinguished by 
its facing the common, and looking infinitely neater and more rural than 
the neighbouring houses, whose Ijondon-loving owners had decorated 
their Hermitage^ villas, cots, and cottages with knockers, lqj:n})s, and 
brass-plates, one of which sifecially indicated not only that the red-brick 
edifice before me was “ Belle-vue Lodge,” but that its respectable owner’s 
name w'as “ Mr. Blutcli,” 

Wlien TTirove up to the gate of Hull’s house, I saw his good-natured 
face peering over the hedge which separated his garden from the road, 
like “ a rose in June,” flowering on its native stem; in a moment he 
was at liis gate, and in another, I had set my foot in his domain, a little 
bijou of neatness, niceness, prettincss, and sweetness. I saw company 
in the garden — heard I^kntcr in* the lK)wers — and casting my eyes 
through two French win^vs which opened on the lawn, beheld a tabic 
covered for eight. The csoses, the mignionettc, the heliotropes, all com- 
bined their fragrance to refresh the air, and although from its proximity 
to the highway, Hull’s servant had to brush liis plants as he did liis 
coat, every morning, to get rid of the dust, it was what the most fasti- 
dious critic must have pronounced a delightful little place. 

Some of the assembled party were unknown to me, although none of 
tliem were imknown to fame ; an enthusiastic poet, a witty and agree- 
able barrister, the editor of a weekly newspaper, a fashionable preacher, 
and an opulent city'*merchant, then one of tlie sheriffs of London, added 
to one of the popular aptors wifli whom I was previously acquainted, 
formed a society whicli, from its miscellaneous character, promised a 
great treat to one who, like myself, at that time of my life, professed to 
be only a listener. The sequel, however, was a disappointment. Every 
one of the guests was celebrated for something, and each one w'as jealous 
of his neighbour. Hull, who pooh poohed them about in his best style, 
endeavoured to draw^ them out, and force every man to say or do some- 
thing to contribute to ^he* general amusement; but it was evidently 
an effort; the poet had a sovereign contempt for the barrister, and when- 
ever he fired a pun, preserved the most imperturbable gravity. The 
barrister, w ho was moreover a critiF, irritated the actor, who hated the 
newspaper editor, for the tone he had adopted in his theatrical review's. 
The clergyman kept aloof from any controversy with the Thespian ; and 
the Sheriff, who was worth a couple of hundred thousand pounds, 
despised the whole party, and set them down as a parcel of paupers who 
w ere obliged to get their bread by the exercise of their talents. 
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** *^iiy inackcTcl, Mr, Sheriff?’* said the barrUtsr (who wda 
jcronpier) to tha citizen placed at Hull's right: band. 

“ Pooh, Dubs ! ” exclaimed mine host, why do you ask s\^h a ques-, 
tion? eat mackerel! I dop’t suppose Mr. Bucklesbnry ever tasted a 
mackerel in his life. Here’s turbot, Mr. Bucklesbury—fresh from Bil- 
lingsgatc this morning —Sunday makes no difference with me — I happen 
to know the most eminent salesman in the market — bless your soul, he 
wouldn’t mind sending a boat express to Torbay for a turbot for me.” 

** Very fine fish indeed,” said, or rather snorted, Bucklesbury. 

“ Fine ! ” exclaimed Hull ; “ nothing at all, my dear Sir, to what 
you have at home — eh — I happen to know — there’s no man so particu- 
lar about his fish as you.” # 

“ I like it good when I has it,” said Bucklesbury ; is there any 
lobster sauce ? ” 

** Any ! ” cried Hull'll “ my dear friend, there are loads of lobsters — 
thousands ; here, you stupid dog, bring some of those^ sauce tureens to 
the Sheriff.” 

The conversation at dinner consisted of little more than a repetition 
of pressings and refusings, and of challenges to drink wine, and obser- 
vations upon the witie itself. A very fine haunch of venisjjjj made its 
appearance, which somewhat varied the letter but not the spirit of the 
discussion ; and to hear Mr. Bucklesbury’s lecture upon fat and lean, 
the alderman’s walk, and currant jelly (of which, Hull told us, he had 
millions of pots, and which Bucklesbury was good enough to inform tis 
went remarkably well with venison), illustrated as it was with i)Iatcs, 
was enough to make any human being as sick as I certainly thought ho 
must himself have been long before the close, of the entertainment. 

It was evident, however, that good digesrton^waited u])on appetite, for 
after his display of activity as regarded the first course, he performed 
upon a couple of young ducks in a maimer which astonished one-half of 
the company and disgusted the other. “ ’S’bud I ” said the barrister, 
“ a joke’s a joke, hut this is too much for friendship — an Eton man-— 
eh— civic — what, eh,” all of which nmning commentary upon the exhi- 
bition of the overgrown citizen, kept Hull, who worshipped the Josh, in 
a state of fever, by no means rendered intermittent, by the imitative 
powers of my friend the actor, who contrived to swell himself like the 
frog in the fable, and make himself, thin as he^was, the very fac-similo 
of the monritainous millionaire. 

The dessert, after Hull’s description of his fruit, was rather a disap- 
pointment : the currants had been gathered, the gooseberries stolen, luit 
there were still “ bushels ” of apples ; and the cellar afforded the juice 
of the grape in its best possible state ; ‘‘ hundreds” of bottles graced 
the hoard, and every disposition to do ample justice to the prolusion of 
our Amphytrion was manifested by his if uch^elightcd guests. 

The conversation, so long as “ teason maintained her seat,” was not 
much more cordial or vivacious than it had been earlier in tbe,day. 
Bucklesbury, the feted of our host, w'as marked by his visiters as the 
general butt for their shafts, and the wags were most assuredly united, 
if in nothing else, in the determination to make him ridiculous. To say 
truth, he gave them but little trouble ; but as the wine mounted, the 
feelings and passions of the party began to developc themselves ; the 
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claret acted fta vanish to the pictoe» and brought out all the lighti and 
ahadowa of their minds; and what struck me particularly, who drank 
less, or at least less rapidly than my companions, was that, exactly in 
proportion as their animosity towards each ether became more evident, 
they affected an additional degree of candour, prefacing the biUerest and 
most sarcastic observations, with declarations such as ‘*Not that I think 
so, it is only what I hear !” — “ Of course I don’t allude to any particu- 
lar person!’* — “ I hope nobody will think!” and so on, until from 
** gentle converse and coxamuning sweet,” the dinner-room assumed the 
tone aiid character of a miniature Babel, a fact of which the neighbour- 
hood appeared to be pretty well aware, since groups of Mitchamites 
were seen looking and listening over the neat trimmed hedge, which, in 
the earnestness of argument, every body had forgotten was all that sepa- 
rated us from the public road. As the clergvman had left the party 
some time before it had arrived at its acme, w “had few scruples about 
our audience, and Hull, who was quite a triton amongst the minnows of 
Mitcham, “ liked it.” ^ 

“ Pooh, pooh, my dear friend, let them hear — they may go a long way 
before they hear so many clever people talking again. My dear Sir, 
Mr. Bucklssbury, it is not worth my while to have* dull people here 
—I value wit — I appreciate it — I have lived all my life with wits ” 

“ From Rochester downwards,” said the Barrister. 

‘‘ Thank my stars,” said Bucklesbury, “ I know very little about 
wits.” 

“ Yet,” said Dubcrly, you seem always to have your wits about 
you.” 

“ Dubs, Dubs,” said Jlull, checking the vivacity of the lawyer — 
perfectly aware that his opulent and coqiulcnt friend had as faint a notion 
of taking as of making a joke. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said the citizen, the man must get up very early who 
hopes to master me. I’ve raised myself to my present high station — 
(Duberly’s mouth curled, and the actor made a face) — by plain, plod- 
ding industry, — many a little makes a mickle, and you may rely upon it 
there are more fortunes saved than gained.” 

“ But ho>v the devee,” said Duberly, “ is a man to begin saving, who 
has nothing to begin with ?” 

** Industry will always furnish the means, and economy wdll do the 
rest,” said Bucklesbury. “ Sir, I walked my way up to London with 
half-a-crown in my pocket, and I am now worth a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds, and no man can say black’s the white of my eye. I 
had a friend who left x>ur native town the same day as 1 did — he travelled 

by the wa^on ” 

Like the Thespians,” said Duberly. 

Be quiet. Dud,” said'Hull^ giving the barrister a wink, by way of 
caution not to irritate the actor. ^ 

“ ‘And what became of him saij Duberly. 

” Him !” exclaimed Hull ; “ pooh, pooh, Dubs, you know him very 
well— so do you, Tim — I think we all happen to know him — an excel- 
lent mail — and an alderman — hey — Mr. Sheriff—- eh — Pm right — eh, 
you dog?” 

“ You are quite right,” said the Sheriff. 
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“ Oh !*’ said Duberly, our friend Firkins ?” 

To be sure/* said Hull. 

“ Yes ; but he’s pretty wll to do, as a body may say/* said ^ iwir- 
.rister. , 

Say!** exclaimed Hull; what do you mtott by * a •body may 
say V he is a beggar — that’s the consequence of Ins extravagance.’* 

“ A beggar!** said Duberly, “ wiiy, he is art alderman.*’ 

What has that to do with it?** said Hull, 

I can*t exactly say as he is a beggar/* said the Sheriff ; “ he 
has made his hundred thousand snug, I*ll be sworn.** 

“ Well, but my dear friend,** said Hull, “ that’s being a beggar com- 
pared with you. My dear Sir, I doa*t mean to say he begs about the 
stteets, I mean to say he has not much more than a hundred thousand 
jwunds,** • 

“ Riches, like everything else,** said the poet, who %vas somcwhs# 
tired of the subject, and rather anxious to talk, “ are comparative; I 
confess that the value of wealth appears to me to be exactly propor- 
tioned to the extent of benefits it enables one to ccmfes ** 

“ Whose benefit is fixed ?** said the actor* who hated sentimentality, 
stretching his head and hand forward, after the fashion of Sylvester 
Daggerwood. 

“ I don’t mean theatrical benefits. Sir,” said the poeH^*‘ I mean 
tliose solid benefits which exalted benevolence confers on suffering 
genius — there are Msecenases even in these days.” 

“ That there is,” said the Sheriff, “ asses of all sorts, I can be sworn, 
but none much greater than what are called geniuses.” 

** Or Jenny asses,” intemipted Duberly. 

“ Dubs, Dubs,’* said Hull, “ pray don’t interrupt the Sheriff.” 

“ I never knew but one. genius in my lifc,**^aid Bucklesbury ; “ and 
a queer genius he was : he belonged to the*town I came from ; he used 
to w’rite verses, and play the fiddle, aud sing the drollest songs I ever 
licard : he was a genius and a poet — and he was hanged for sheep- 
stealing.” 

“ Clever fellow that,” said Hull ; “ I happened to know him — Jem 
Fiilclier — ^pooh ! pooh ! — I’ve got some of his poetry in my library now 
— extraordinary character — Tim knew him — eh— did not you ?” 

“ Knew him I to be sure I did ! ” said the actegr ; “ I gave an imi- 
tation of him after his death ; very effective, — capital hit ” 

“ You came in second,” said Duberly; “^be hangman had taken 
him off first.” 

“ I have often, **15aid the newspaper editor, who had hidierto said 
nothing, “ considered rendering the crime of sheep-stealing a capital 
offence, somewhat a stretch of severity.” 

Good ! ” intemipted Duberly, a very serious stretch, too——” 

“ I am not jesting, Sir,” said the editor; ** a perijpn in my station, 
appointed — I perhaps ought to say, sUf-apiioiTited — censor of ptjbbc 
morals, and arbiter of public opiftion, feels himself bound to consider 
maturely and gravely every subject by which the great mass of the 
people are likely to be more or less affected.” 

’S’bud,” said the barrister, “ but the great mass of the people are 
not likely to turn sheep-stealers ; so perhaps you might spare yourself 
the pain of undertaking so grave a task upon this particular subject.” 
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I have had a ^eat respect for sheep-stealers, deftd or alive,*’ said 
the poet, — the sheriff here drew his chair at least ihice feet from the 
inspired bard, who was evidently beginning an oration, — ever •since 
the d^s of Jason ; the ” 

Well*’'^aid Bucklesbury, “ I cannot agree with you there. Sir.” 

“ I speak of the Argonauts,” continued the poet. 

“ Ah, Sir,” said Bucklesbuiy, 1 don’t mean to say a wurd against 
the family of the Arbuthnots. But 1 lived in the country as a boy, and 
J cannot justify to myself sheep-stealing in any shape whatsoever.” , 

The expression of despair which the countenance of tl^e poet exhi- 
bited was admirably imitated by his opposite neighbour of the “ sock 
and buskin and Duberly, who could no longer rhaintaih his equivocal 
gravity, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ Sir,” contibued the poet, who was very drunk, and getting rather 
%ngry, “ trace the career of Jason froiu the moment he left the dragon — ” 

“Oh, Sir!” interrupted the Sheriff, “if your friend goes to the 
Dragon, I don’t say anything about it; I always use the Swan.” 

“ Pray, Sir,” ^id the a^'^tor, with a look of imperturbable gravity, 

how do you use a swan ?” * 

** Like a goose,” said Duberly, “ I suppose.’' 

“ Mr. Hull,” said the Sheriff, who did not uTuler^taml llictuin of flic 
■conversatitrh; aiid did not know whether to be angry or pleased, “ have 
you got any coffee for us ?” 

“ Coffee!” said Hull, blushing blue with exultation up to the roots 
'of his hair ; “ ruy dear friend, I have three thousand w eight of coffee in 
the bouse — to be sure there is coffee — and, hey — something after — 
chasse — I happen to know — sjdendid dogs you in the city — but 1 think 
I liave some Maraschino that never was equalled.” 

“ Have him out,” said-tlie barrister. 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! — my dear Dubs,” said Hull ; “ you have had him 
out, as you call it, often enough — you and Tim there have drank enough 
to know’ its quality.” 

“ How, Sir,” said the newspaper editor, “ is the importation of these 
liqueurs managed ? Isn't there something like a case to be made out 
against the goveninjent for permitting the inti eduction of foreign 
spirits ?” 

' “ Yes,” said Puliurly, “ a liqueur-case.” 

“ I am not joking, Mr. Duberly,” said the editor, with a gravity 
’more than proportioned to the occasion ; “ I speak, Sir, for infoimation 
— T act not for myself hut the woild at large ; who devote tlieni- 
selvcs to the service of their country, as I do, do so because tJiey hope it 
will be profitable ” 

“ To themselves,” interrupted Duberly. 

“ Dubs, Dubs,” said Hull, raising his glass to his eye, and frowning 
as severely as the kind,^;good-naturcd expression of his countenance 
w ould permit him, “ you let ndbody ^peak but yourself.” 

“ I l;cg your pardon,” said Dubs, sipping his wine with a provoking 
eoolftess, which seemed to indicate !i determination to go on for some 
time, “ cveiy body speaks, except myself, 1 only observe.” 

“ I remain firm,” said the editor, “ to my question.” 

“ I can't answer it,” said the Sheriff, “ for I am not in that line ; I 
know nothing of the spirit* business : but I’ll be hanged, as far as taste 
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goes, if I don’t think good cherry-bounce flogs all the fcre!gn trash in 
he wrt.rld,” 

, “ You are joking, Mr. Biicklesbiiry,” said Hull, who, whenever any- 
body candidly spoke in approbation of something of a secondary nature, 
according to price, fancied he was quizzing him, for Hull, with all his 
good nature, was tenderly susceptible of being made ridiculous. 

“ Not 1 ^” said the Sheriff ; ‘‘ I have often said to Mrs. B., when we 
have been dining out,— and when in course one always eats and drinks 
a cnnsideruhle sighl more than one does at home,— that I, for one, pre- 
fer nun-shrub or cherry-brandy to all the ganises, and mallyskiuos, and 
curasores in the world. However, here, I suppose, you are too fine to 
have such a thing as cherry-bounce ?” ^ 

“Bounce!” exclaimed Hull, “ cherry-bounce, my icar friend! — 
tlierc’s Dubs can tell you — I have gallons of it — make it by hogsheads 
— 1 have seven hundred pints of it in the next room.” 

Upon saying which, he rang the bell, aud*(ndered the servant — first 
giving him a key and a caution — to bring forth sundsy bottles of the 
boasted beverage ; for, let it always be rcmeinbcrcd, that Hull’s cases 
of wlmt might be thought bounce, were all as genuine as this of the 
eherry-bomicc, — ^lie had all the things he talked of, hut his magnificence 
in tJie W'ay of proviSoir was what one certainly was not p»;aiparcd for; 
and therefore until a certain number of cherry-liraudy bottles had been 
produced by way of ratification, it seemed almost impossible to believe 
the extent of his preparations for conviviality. 

Just as wc were going to coffee, Hull gave a sort of supplicatory, 
hinting look to the actor, indienting a desire that he would sing a song, 
which, since it grew very near to Monday, and the clergyman had long 
before dejiarted, seemed not veiy sinful. Of course, he had a headdch 
and a cold, and “ never did,” and so on : hdwever, at last he complied, 
and gave ns (uie of the most entertaining descriptions of a fair, or a 
fight, or a race — I now forget whieli— I ever heard in my life, inter- 
spersed with sundry imitations of men, women, and children, not to 
speak of animals, ornithological and mamnuilial, the effect of which was 
wound 14) to a screaming power of laughter, by his introducing the most 
])crfoct imitation of the Sheriff himself, who ahmil two minutes after the 
exhibition began to be beyond measure comical, had/lroj)pcd his dewlap 
on his frill, and fallen fast asleep. 

Duherly w as very mucli inclined to blacker^ the Sherifrs face witli 
burnt cork, after the fashion of my friend Daly at Richmond : but 
Hull, who was the very pink, I might say the crimson, of propriety, 
would not hear of such a thing ; and accoi dingly we waited until the 
actor, less scrupulous than Dubs, prepared, secundum arlem, a i)ellet 
of bread, which, well and properly directed against the left eye of Mr. 
Bucklesbury, caused him to awake from his slumbers, which he did, 
grunting out, as he raised his head from His w'&stct^t, clapping his hand 
at the same time on the table, “ Btavo! — very good ! Thunk you ; very 
good, indeed !” • • 

Up-stairs we went — the Sheiiff, of course, taking precedence ; and 
tlicre vfc had our coffee, our ckasse^ and a little tranquillity ; and during 
this pause, the Sheriff, next whom I was placed, began to talk to me. 
He had heard that I w^s neither j)OCt, dramatist, editor, painter, nor 
player — in short, that I had no intellectual qualities by which I could 
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possibly eara a shilling; but that, on the central^, I had an incomft 
deniable frm property which beoame heredi^^ty wne : he therefore 
felt a becoming respect for me. Besides, I had never attempted a joke 
scarcely had spoken ; and 1 therefore imagine I came up to 
what^ in his fat mind, he considered a quiet, gentlemanly man.*^ He 
patroidaed — ^he fostered me, and I was grateful; and, a^r having 
look^ 1^ me with liis fishy eyes for a minute or two, he ask^ me, with 
an earnestness which appeared ill-suited to the question, ‘Whether I 
bad ever eaten marrow-pudding 

I was somewhat astounded, but I was 4 |uitc sure it meant something 
kind, and would lead to something else ; so I answered, as, indeed, I 
could not fail to do, if truth were to be my guide, that I had not, nor 
could imagine^ how such a Composition could be prepared. 

Dine with me to-morrow at the Old Bailey,’* said the Sheriff. 

I said I was very much obliged, but 

“ But me no huts,” saM the Sheriff, except a butt of Sherry. I 
say, that’s a jokj , isn’t it 7 Don’t say nothing to them as is here ; hut 
you come to the Sessions* {louse to-morrow about four. It’s tbc last 
day. We shall dine at six — Common Sergeant dines at three— Re- 
corder goes down to try — and I shall be glad of your company. Sen- 
tences, aijd all that — fine sight — shows what I calkhnmane iiatur — eh 1 * 
Come — for Mr. Sheriff Bucklesbury ; the divil himself can’t prevent 
you walking in. You understand — ^raum — not a ivord, I don’t half 
like these chaps, — that editor, and the poet, I don’t understand ’em — 
and the actor is a deuced sight too funny for me; but — you’ll excuse 
me — I like and I says so; — I never makes two words of a straw. 

So come, hear the sentences, and eat marrow- pudding ; and don’t say 
a word about it to nobody.” 

The combination was*- curious, — “ to hear sentences and eat marrow- 
pudding to me it was indeed a treat. I had an anxious time to pass 
until I could hear from Daly, and was justified, as I felt, in diverting 
my thoughts from the one object, thinking of whicli,* could do me no 
good. I felt flattered, too, that this great civic authority should have 
selected me for his particular notice and civility; and, besides, I had 
never seen a criminal court ; my experience had been limited to occa- 
sional visits on the bench at Bovv'^.street to rny worthy friend, whose 
advice I had slighted, and whose tutelage I had spurned ; and altogether 
it was new, it was something to excite ; and to those who recollect wliat 
a man of twenty-one is, when he is in love, it must be quite clear that 
excitement, outre the one subject, is indeed rarely to he podiiced, I 
therefore agreed to accept the invitation of Mr, Sheriff Bucklcsbuiy, 
who squeezed my hand, in eonfirnmtion of the engagement, in a manner 
which I have never forgotten. Tf it were possible to imagine a pair of 
waJnut-crack^s made to the same size as that of his worship’s thumb 
and fingers, I am quite sure t^eir pressure would be a trifle compared to 
the grip which I received from myt new" and extensive friend." I was 
certain it was done in kindness ; but at least a week elapsed before I 
recovered from the effects of it. 

Our iete-d-^ieie was interrupted by the facetious Duherly, who believ- 
ing that the Sheriff was a saint, asked him whether he had any objec- 
tion to a rubber. Before his answer was given, Hull, who watched his 
worship with an almost Koo-too-ing kindness, Ijame up, and drawing off 
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t&e jW^ter, raid D.Orhs, Dub 0 » ht 

hjBie Dh a Sunday ” ‘ ' 

• . ^*''No,’*«aid Duberly, ^ I am sure we $haU faive none— for yem ftfo 
none in the house/* . ^ 

None !” exclaimed Hull, as usual—" no murds I Come, come, Tim, 
you know better thiui that. I have two hundred and fifty packs in this 
very room 1” . 

A sort of doubtful murmur ran through the party, and the poet said 
something of " speaking by the card,” when HuU, getting rather augry 
at ’being doubted, proceeded to unlock a closet in the room, and the 
moment the door was opened, at least twenty packs of entirely new 
cards tumbled out upon the floor ; the astouishment waj general. 

" My dear , friend,** said Hull, " you ought to know me better— I 
never say what isn’t true — I bought these "cards two years ago— best 
cards you ever played with— I never buy inferior articles — got them in 
a lump— two hundred and fifty packs— told you so— you may count 
’em, Dubs— I see you laughing, Tim— you may laugh — count ’em as 
you would benefit tickets— pooh, pooh, don’t tell me.” 

Whether we did or did not play cards, I really do not now recollect — 
I remember laughing until I almost cried, at some delightf^ imitations 
of the actor. We had anchovy toasts, and broiled bones, and all the 
incentives to dissipation, in which we speedily engaged ; punch, and 
all other destructive and delightful drinks, were introduced ; the actor 
became more and more agreeable ; the editor seemed pacified ; Dubs 
was delightful; and the poet concluded the sports of the 
by pulling oft his wig, and throwing it at the inimitable favourite oftiShi 
evening. Then all became ' noise, confusion, mirth, and mystification; 
and when I opened my eyes in the morning,*! jbund myself as thirsty as 
a crocodile, with a tremendous head-ache, and pains in all my joints, 
the sure result of excess com'mitted in my early life. 

W'hcn I woke, I could not for some time recollect w^here I was, or 
where I had dined. I could by no means remember how I got to the bed 
'in which -I found myself; it was the scene of St. James’s-strect acted 
over again, only there had been no gambling, and there were no visible 
results, I began taconsid^whether I had said or done anything either 
particularly ridiculous^ or offensive ; but vaiu were ^y efforts pt reflec- 
tion, until the chambermaid coming into tlie rot^i, at once, by an asso- 
ciation not to he questioned, convinced me that when I came to the inu 
from Hull’s, the night before, I had 

Fancied she was a goddess, 

^ ^ And she thought me a fbol." 

And oh, how abashed and dissatisfied does a fellow feel, when he awakes, 
in his sober senses, to a faint recollection of the absqrd^es He has cbm« 
mitted while degraded and debased by 'v^iDe,,*or whdis'ihe very genteel 
may think even worse, punch ; an^ 1, too, the devoted to Emma. 1 
never shall forget the feverish, heated, mawkish, wretched state in wjjich 
I was : however, it seemed an undSrstood thing that I must appear at 
breakfast, and as I recollected my engagement, most sulsseqUenlly dine 
at the Old Bail^ to eat marrow puddings, by invitation from one of the 
Sheriffs of London and MUdlesex. 

There is no med so odious sfs breakfast, in company/ I had been 
excellent friends with all the mad devils of the preceding night, but 
. /wnc.— VOL, XUV, HO, CJLXXIV* ^ 



when I came^ mk and uncmnfortahle* into Ae to 

begin it all to re-commence tny aeqiiiiirntancn, a^^d to hear, by 

way of comfort^ innumerable alluBions to what 1 had adi ^ <lone^ in 
the latter j^rt of the preceding erening, of which ! ihyseti Was per* 
fectly unconscious ;■ and then ite wretch^ effort at eating.; the tasteless 
tea, the dreadful egg-— I was near dying of it, and sorely repented that 
I had BO far invaded HulVs most unquestionable hospitality as to remain 
for the night at Mitcham. 

Hull, however^ was off to business early ; his gig and horse were at 
the door by ten, and he and Duberly dashed away, the one to the City, 
the other to the Temple ; the poet lodged near at hand, and the editor 
walked off to town, intending, as he said, to loiter about the neighbour* 
hood of Lower*Tootinc, for the purpose of collecting some information 
upon the actual state of tlie population in the agricultural districts. The 
actor was not up, and did not come down to breakfast ; he saw no fun 
in early hours, and therefore him I did not meet, hut else by eleven 
o’clock we were rfll on thawing; and I left the cottage impressed with 
the kindness and hospitality bf my new old friend Hull, who had com- 
pletely vindicated himself from what I really did, before I had witnessed 
the proofs of his veracity, think was a little in the line of our venerable 
friend the "^Baron Munchausen. Having taken my departure, I drove 
to town, in order by some means, if possible, to refresh and re-invigorate 
pyself sufficiently to appear before the Judge and Jury, at 'the hour 
mentioned by my worshipful friend, Mr. Sheriff Bucklesbury. 

Hiihay seem singular, even extraordinary, having in my earlier days, 
,,|ii^rhave already said, frequently visited my. worthy friend the magis* 
trate at Bow Street ; and later in my career attended the Courts in 
Westminster Hall, that I, h^d never been in a court of criminal justice ; 
and, as I have also said — perhaps superfluously— there is something 
extremely embarrassing in the anticipation of entering upon an entirely 
new scene of action in society. My directions from my new and im- 
portant friend the Sheriff, were, however, plain and explicit; and 
accordingly, at a little before three, I presented myself at a door under 
the colonnade, at«.^e back of the Sessions House, and was speedily 
ushered on to the where I had no sooner taken my seat, than 

abiding exp1^4b^bnt whiclf I positively ddclare originated 
in diffidence, I fancied .myselr^e object of general attention ; the fact 
being, that no human' being in the Court (which was crowded to excess) 
was conscious whether I had come into it or not. 

My frigid Bucklesbury, who was seated in full costume at the left 
hand of the semicircular tribune, in a box of his own, his wand of office 
erect at his side, and a bouquet upon the desk before him, beckoned me 
in a kind and conde^ending manner to approximate^ and 1 acemd* 
ingly shifted mv jposition |o as to come more immediately under his wing, 
or rather directly over his head; in which position I much rejoiced, as he 
was Mnd enough to enlighten me uphn many points with respect to pro- 
ceedings in criminal law with which I was before by no means familiar. 

As I entered the Court, a case of some importance bad just terminated, 
and the Judge just concluded his summing up, whan Clerk of the 
Arraigns put the customary question to the jury, ** How say ye, gentle- 
xnen^is the prisemer at the bar guilty or not guilty U^n which 
the jurymen laid ihetr heads together, and I heard something in a 
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f imi^e(liyii^l% fjmmimi^ tiie , 

veraic|fc, <* not p^ioner bow^ § b^ Wa# » 

gockiet-^nd rctirea. ^ 

The prompt decision of the jury eots^yiikced inc toye been 

a clear cm; lu^ 1 remiced at the departure of the uow e^^onerated 
sufferer. 

" That^i a leg’hu^ rascal^” said the Sheriff tame in a whisper ; “ never 
was such a eai^ he^d on^ t« be sure — seventeen watches^ thirty-two 
pocket handkerchiefs, four pair of spectacks) and five snuff^bmies, were 
all found upon hia pardon !” 

Yet,” said 1, " the evidence could not have been very strong against 
him— the jury acquitted him after a minute’s consultation.” 

“ Evidence, Mr, Gurney !” said the Sheriff, “ how Uttl6 you do knew 
of the Old Bsiley l-^why, if these j 4 pndon juries were to wait to consider 
evidence, we never ^uW get through the business— the way we do here, 
is to make a zig-zag of it.” 

1 did not exactly comprehend the term as it was now applied, although 
Daly had often used it in my society with reference to a pin and a card 
universally employed at the interesting ggipa of rouffe et noir ; and I 
therefore made no scruple of exjuressing my ignorapce. 

“ Don’t you understand, Sir ?” said the Sheriff ; “ why the^fiext pri- 
soner will be found guilty — the last was acquitted ; the <m» after the 
.lext will be acquitted too<— it comes alternate like ; save convict 
half— that’s what we call ^zig-zs^; and tmug the haggregate, it comgs 
to the same^ pint, and 1 think j^^ce is done as fair here as in any Court* 

in ^ristendom?” 

an object of considerable interest to me. ^ Hc^as a little dkty boyi^ 
who stood charged with having stolen a pound of bqcon and a peg-top 
from a boy somewhat his junior. The young prosecutor produced a' 
witness, who, as far as appearances went, might without any great injus- 
tice have taken the place of the prisoner, and who gave his evidence with 
considerable fluency and fiippancy. His maimer attracted the notice of 
one of the leading barristers of the Court, Mr. Flappertrap, who iu 
cFOs^xamining hipi, inquired whether he knew the natuie of an oath ? 

Yes, 1 does,” said th%boy. • 

“ Explain it,” said Flappertvap. 

** You toqy be d-— d,” replied the lad, “ that'^s a hoatb, arw’t it 5*^” 

Wh^ docs he say ?” said the ; who, as I about this period 
discovered, was as deaf as a post. 

He says, “ You may be d — — *d, my liCtd,” said Flappertrap, who 
appe^ed particularly glad of an opppnunii^ ^ borrow a phrase, which 
he might pse for the occasion. 

What does mean by thab?’^ said the Jfugge. ^ 

^ That is the way, my liord, in whic^ he eWbik ms knowledge e# 
the nature of an oath.” • 

“ Pah! pah!’’ said the Judge ; ** Boy,..d’y6 hear me?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, I hears.’^ 

“ Have you ever be^ to sohocdF’ 

“ Yes,” said tbs boy, i» Sfe. Gdes’e parish for three years.” 

« Do ym tamw yout catsebim?*^ 

> 21 a 



l^SS &Ub^l Clurnt^i 

The boy muttered someth m|; which was the CuflIt 

generally, and wfts utterly lost upon the Judge pebt^aBy. ' ' - 

^ What does he say?*' said his d-ordship. - 

' •* Spealt up, Sir," said Mr. Flappertrap, ' 

The bc^ muttered again, looking down and seeming embarrassed. 

** Speak louder. Sir," said another barrister, whose name I did not 
know, blit who was remarkable for a most unequivocal obl«iuity of 
vision ; “ speak to his Lordship — ^look at him — ^loolc as I do, Sir,’* 

^ I can’t," said the boy, you squints !" - 

A laugh fallowed this bit of ruHvete^ which greatly abashed the eotm- 
seller, and somewhat puzzled the Judge. 

“ What does he say?" said his Lordship. 

“ He says Kfe knows his catechism, my “Lord." 

** Oh ! does not know his catechism ; why then what-—" 

•* Does know, my Lord," whispered the Lord Mayor, who was in 
the chair. 

** Oh ! ah ! dbes knou& — I know — ^here, boy," said his Lordship ; 
" you know your catechism,"^ do you ?” 

" Yes replied he, sullenly. 

We’ll see, then. * What is your name ?" said his Lordship. 

My iTame,” said the intelligent lad ; " what, in the catechism?" 

" Yes ; what is your name?" 

** M or N, as the case majuhe," said the boy. 

J* Go down, go down," said the Judge, angrily, and down he went, 

' ** Gentlemen of the Jury,” said his J^rdship, " this case will require 
very little of your attention ; the only evidence against the prisoner at 
the bar, which goes to fasten the crime upon him, is that which has been 
offered by the last witD'^ss- who evidently is ignorant of the nature and 
obligation of an oath. With respeet to the pig’s toes which the prisoner 

stands charged with stealing ” 

« Peg-top, my Lord !” said Flappertrap, standing up, turning round, 
and speaking over the bench into the Judge’s ear. 

" Peg-top,” said his Lordship ; " oh ! ah I f see — very bad pen — ^it 
looks iif; my notes like pig’s toes. Well, peg-top; of the peg-top which it 
is alleged he took from the prosecutor, there has not been one syllable 
mentioned by the- prosecutor himself ; nor da I see that the chaise of 
taking the bacon is by^ any means jaroved. There is no point for me to 
direct your attention to, and you will say whether the prisoner at the bar 
is guilty or not; and a very trumpery case it is -altogether, that I must 
say." 

’ His Lordship sat down, and the jury again laid tlieir heads togethet ; 
again the foreman gave the little ** hem" of conscious luadiness for deci- 
sion ; again did the Clerk of the Arraigns ask the important question, 
** How say gentlemen, is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty ?” ^ Guilty," said the Foreman to the Clerk of the Arraigns ; 
and “ I told you so,’* said the Sheriff to me. 

'The next case was a short onu The prisoner a woman; the evi- 
dence clear and straightforward ; but no great interest was excited, 
because it was known that the case for the trial of which, in point of 
fact, the learned Judge had, for particular reasons, given Ms attendance, 
and which accounted for Kis Lordship's presence as the" close of the 
sessions, was very speedily to come on, Thk eitraordinary combination 
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of the mode favourable opportunity of teeing 

all tlj^e Bights ef thia Mlf-awfub half amusing 8cene» even to ^h^^ ^ikj^ 
charge of the GrOi^ Jury, who had been specially kcj>t together thb 
purpose of finding or ignoring the bill preifierred against the eminent 
culptk, who was evideiipy the great attraction of the day; having found 
which, they had hut three more to decide upon. 

It was in the’ middle of the defence of the female prisoner, now “ coravii 
nobtSy^ and> ju^ as she was m^ing a beautiful but useless appeal to the 

gentlemen di the jury,** that a hustle in the Court announced some 
coming event; 

“ I am,** said the weeping prisoner, an orphan ; I lost my mother 
while I was yet a child ; my father married again, and I was driven from 
what had been before a happy home — I have only to praf ** 

Bang went a door — the scuffle d feet was heard — down went some 
benches-"*-^* Make' way, make way !** cried some of the officers. “ Stand 
back, Sir, stand back ; the gentlemen of ihc Grand Jury are coming into 
Court.” To what the moaning prisoner at tl^e bar m%ht have limited 
her supplications, 1 never had an opportrmity of ascertaining, for the 
noise I have mentioned was succeeded by the appearance of eighteen or 
nineteen men, dressed up in something like the shabbiest dominos I had 
seen at Lady Wolverhampton’s masquerade, trimmed withnrery dirty 
fur ; the leader, or foreman, carrying in Iris hand three bits of parch- 
ment. As these gei^lemen advanced to a space reserved for them in the 
centre of the Court, the Judge kept exchanging hows witli them until 
they had all reached their destination. The Foreman then delivered to 
the Clerk the three bits of parchment, who, putting his glasses on his 
nose, read : James Hickson, larceny — ^nqt found ; John Hogg, felony-r 
true bill ; Mary Annfe Hodges, felony — not^ fopnd. The Clerk of Ar- 
raigns then informed his Lordship, partly by w^ordp and partly by signs, 
the result of the deliberations of the Grand Jury, and the fact that tliei^ 
were no more bills to send before them. Having thus far proceeded, that 
officer iiupiired if the gentlemen of the Grand Jury had any presentment 
to make ; whereupon the Foreman, one of the largest and dirtiest-look- 
ing persons imaginable, hut whose countenance was indicative of love of 
power and command, and who appeared, at the moment he prepared 
himself, to unburden his great soul of a grievance, toieel as if the whole 
world were a foot-ball mc^e for him to play with. 

“ My Lord,** said he, drawing himself up into an attitude, “ I am 
sure I need not, at this time of day, enter into any discussion with your 
Lordship on the vast importance of the rights and privileges of English- 
mem^of the original establishment of the trial by Jury in this country. 
It would be worse than idle to occupy your valuable time and that of tms 
Court, by dilating upon the’ merits of our constitution — the chiefest of 
which has, I may say — bee» always — and 1 wjll say — wisely, considcr- 
.ately-and prudently, held to be that peculftr mode of administering jus- 
tice between man and man. But,* my Lord, if in civil cases the deli- 
berations and decisions of a Jury aro considered adequate safeguardfif to 
the rights and property of the people, the law, still more carefvd of their 
lives and Mbertles, has interposed in criminal cases another aud a higher 
tribujial in 1k» Mature of a &and Jury-** 

, Hereabbuts^^e Judge having^bowed his head most gmcicaisly, oniitted 
to raise it again,^ having dr^ed kilo r sound slumber, 




^ Thftt t)E^!ia4 ^ in tbe fir»t k (iM ^ ki- 

smmxx't and wibfttoi^r sUbte^^i pr^^bediJigi^^tt^ 

1 io«ky^i^in^»elf|Li:idmy fello^ 1^ A decii^B 
4eace reqn^s miore ckmisispecticm, msm ^ve, nnd, laim 
Hum « mdkjt delivnili^nf^^ A!0&«eb«fi 'lie^ mid nfit^ 

have been heard on bol^ aidea^ 

^ ** If, my Lard, ymr Lordahip concedes thk I will mmlf aay, 
generally, that when the mind is occupied by any imporiant object, mmre 
especially in matters of jurisprudence, it is abadutdiy necessary that 
nothing, if possible, should occur to irritate or exacerbate the feelings^ 
all should be calm and at rest.*’ 

Se^eial people turned their eyes towards hk Lordahip, and some 
smiled. « 

No incidental annoyance should be permitted to inteipose itself ; 
nothing 'which could divert the Judge from the pcant to whien his intel- 
lectual faculties ought to be directed, and where, my liord, upder suitable 
circumstances, they would, as they should, naturally convCige. But, 
my Lord, we are finite beinga — creatures of habit — subject to all the 
weaknesses of our nature, and liable to be acted upon bvimpukes almost 
unaccountable to ourselves. For tnyadf) and my feUows, 1 may, 
haps, hope for a favourable interpretation of out?^ intentions, and w a 
lenient judgment of our conduct. We have, my Lord, strolled hard to 
do our duty, and Ihope we have done it serviceabl^nd effectually— con- 
ScienUoiisly and faidi&lly, I am sure we have, fiut, my Lord, we do 
think it necessary to caU your L(»dshipk most serious attention to a 
fact which is embodied in the presentment which I hold in my hand. 
It is one which occurs to us to be of paramount importance, as far aa the 
tmpering of justice wj[th mercy k involved : we have suffe^ griev- 
WUi^ly from the existfiice of the evil to which we point ; and although at 
thk time of the year its efieds are of course not so heavily felt as in the 
^.'winter season, we have considered it a duty We owe to this Court, to our 
. fellow-countrymen, and, we may say, to every mau intimately or re- 
motely connected with the adminktration of criminal justice, spread as 
they may be over the whole surface of the globe, to state that the chimney 
in the Grand Jury room smcdces so much andeo continually, that it is im- 
possible to endure, its effects calmly or patiently ; and we therefere think 
it right to bring the matter thus Ibrmally before your Lordship, and to 
desire that measures may be taken to ab^ a nukance which, by its 
effects, k calculated to thwart, impe^, and even distort the course of 
justice, and produce evils, the magnitude of which it is scamely possible 
to imagine, and certainly not to express.” 

A buzz af^probation firom the gentlemen of the Grand Jury^ who 
had been undergone (he process of smoke-drying for sevml days, created 
a stir in the Ck^, in the midst of whidi the leaned Ju(%e awoke $ and 
(he Lord Mayor having Vhkpered into hk LordHup’s wig, hk Lor^adup 
bowed, and Hke €leik took the pardim^nt. : . ' * 

Mr. Foreman and Gentlemen iof theGrand Jury,” said hk Lordship, 

1 am happy to say that your labours fer the preset UKmcluded^ 
there are no more bilk fer your considera^ont your pTe8^tWUl.ahaH be 
attended to, and I have to acknowledge your great zi^ and attenHon^atul 
togive you thanks fm’y^rsarric^^ GeQlkmen,youameij 9 W#mh 
^ Thebow8,andaaiiffluig8, and ones of ^ Make way thenafer the \ 
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tlemen of ili6 Orwad Joiyy who ve coming oat Bl(CJoact,^* were i;^aai)c^i 
aod t^e orator and hkt pern retired* leaving tife poor giri 
. wvmdmng what bad happened, and what could be the reason ^ 
worsh4>ful community with the cat-skin . tippets should have intriuiied 
themselves in the middle of her pathetic defence, in order to discuss ihe 
irritating characteristics of a smoky chimney. 

1 admit that the pompous oratory of the ^dreman, the mons partu^ 
riens ** — a splendid exhibition— -and tbe ridicuhts mur,” whicli even- 
tually presented itself, were to me treats oCriio common order, and 1 re- 
gretted that Daly was not with me to participate in devouring the grave 
absurdities which we should have had before us.- ^ 

The trial of the girl was concluded^ and I had no doubt as to her fate, 
now that 1 became acquainted with tl^c principle — she was acquitted, 
and never shall I forget the effect which tms result of her trial produced 
upon manners and features. The moment my friend Zig-zag had 
pronounced the words ** not guilty,’’ the pathetic expression which had 
characterized her countenance turned into the most humorous, and hav- 
ing winked her eye at the learned Judge,«who, poor man, summed 
np^ddedl^ against her, she proceeded to place her two iMM^Jextended 
in a right hue fiom the tip of her nose, in the direction of !bia ]( 4 ord- 
ship’s seat, after tfie fashion of what is called taking a double 
and then, making a noise which, if not indescnbable by imitation, is cer- 
tainly irreducible to writing, something between that which a hackney- 
^oachman utters to encourage liis tired horses, and that which a duck 
makes when it sees either a ditch or a drake in dry weather, she turned 
fferself suddenly .round with the least graceful pirouette I ever saw, • 
leaving one of the hands which she had previously elevated for observa- 
tion, the last part of her person visible. ^ 

A short case of pot-stealing followed — ^tSe prisoner was found gmlty 
in ten mhiutes ; and then came the case : it was a curious and intricate 
one, and I felt quite assured, when I saw the prboner, a genteel-looldng 
young man, take his place under the inverted mirror, contrived with an 
almost diabolical ingenuity, so as to refract and reflect the light upon his 
face from the huge window at his back ; I said to myself, having got 
both hardened and hungry durii^ my short probation in Cour^ ** We shall 
not dine at six to-dayJ* , 

It might, perhaps, injure the feelings of the individual himself, or, if 
he be de^, those of his friends and relationst to detail the particular 
case, the more especially as nothing could be clearer tlian that the mime 
laid to his charge was amply ^nd satisfactorily— -to everybody except 
himself — ^proved and substantiated. 

Just as the last witness for the defi^ce was under cross-examination, 

I saw one of the I^rd Mayor’s servants put his powdered head in at a 
little hole, and whisper something to the Ordinary qf Neugate, a re- 
markably piousrlooking man, in mil caifonic^, with a buz wig, which, 
to use Foote’s phraseology, speaXbg of Dr. Simony, (by whom, as of 
course everybody knows, he meantithe unfortunate Dr. Doddi) looked 
as white as a curd, and as cloijm aa a cauliflower.” It struck me cither 
that the pretty wanton whehif^iust been acquitted, ^bnred some serious 
wnVimtwii with the cle^iam, ^ thi^ the laat convicted pot-stealer 
im ^omt qualms ofconscienGe, and had sent fors|nrkoal assistance; but 
no, my Mend Ui; SiK^lei4mry relieved xqr mind from^any sncli 
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ftpptehensions^^ib^iht^ me to a %hisper^ with m. expressiotr of cotin- 
tetiiince whi^fi^qnVineSf me tha|rit was fjwJthiog; of so setioita a ehaiws- 
tfcr which suddenly soromoiied the reverend divine from the Oburt. 

Good news !’* said the Sheriff; ** land is in aight " 

** What?” said I, not exactly** eatching the idea.” 

' ** Uiniier is npt far distant,” said die Sheriff, the Ordinary has been 
sent fpf to dress the salad.” . •' 

Well, thought I, that a man so dressed, and so addressed, as the reve- 
rend divine opposite, should <piit the seat id justice tempered with meroy^ 
to mix oil and vinegar in a salad bowl, does seem strange. It was evi- 
dent to me, from the manner in which my friend spoke of the^ chaplain’s 
secular vocations, that his respect for the table was infinitely ^cater than 
that which he entertained for the cloth, and never from that day have I 
seen painted over suburban inns, ** An Ordina^ on Sundays at two 
o’clock,” without thinking of the reverend functionary so stykd in the 
Old Bailey, and the probable duties he would be called upon toper- 
fonn. ' • c 

The evideUep, having termiiikted, and the clock pointing to fifteen mi- 
nutes after sBp/fiis Lordship began summing up. I have already n!lten- 
tioned that his Lordship was deaf, and the strange blunders which I have 
noticed in his early charges will perhaps serve to inform the reader of 
these papers, w'hoever he may be, that his Lordship’s hand- writing was 
utterly intelligible, even to himself ; indeed so completely illegible were 
his hojles, that the only resource his Lordship had, if ever they were 
called Tor, upon motions for new ti-ials** (which perhaps I need not hep 
add was, in his Lordship’s case, by no means" an unfrequent oecurr^ice) 
was to send them to be printed, printers being proverbially the best de- 
cipherers in the world. » 

His Lordship’s charge — ^barring the inevitable blunders and hesita- 
tions rendered absolutely necessary by their almost hopeless illegibility — 
was exceedingly minute and elaborated. He recapitulated verbatim the 
evidence of the three first witnesses, and continued thus of the fourth : — 
“ Now, Gentlemen of the Jury, here is Amos Hardy — Handy — no, not 
Handy — Harding — Amos Harding tells you, that on Tuesday — no, not 
Tuesday, I see — Friday the 14th — that is, the 24th — he was^oing along 
Liverpool — no, Liquorpond-street — ^near Guy's Island-^ Guy’s — no, 
Gray’s Inn-lane — yes, going along Liquor|)ond-8treet, Gray’s Tnn-lane 
•—at about eight o’clock in the morning — and saw the fire break out of 
Mr. Stephenson’s windows. This, Gentlemen of the Jury, is a very remark-^ 
able fact, and, in connexion with some ^ther circumstances to w^hich we 
shall presendy come, is quite worthy of your particular' attention ; you 
perceive that he swears to eight o’clock in the morning.” 

** Evening, my*Lord,” said Mr. Flappertrap, standing up and whis- 
pering his Lordship audibly. 

“ Evening, is it ? ” said his Lordship; ** aye, so it is — evening — no 
matter — he swears to the time at whi<% he saw the fire break out — and 
hen^ w’ill naturally arise in your minds a chain of circumstances which 

it will be my duty to endeavour to unravd. In the first place- ” 

Hereabouts one of the servants of the Court put his head in at one of 
the dowB at the back of the bench, and whispered the Ijord Mayor much 
after, the manner in which Mr. Flappertrap had just before whispered 
the J udge. His Lordship immediately pulled out his watch— then .looked 
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at the clo<ik--*aiiid ih^n wrote a few words upon a sljpr paper^ ai)4^ laid 
that slip of paper upon his Lordahip^s notes* l%e Judge took up^^e 
• memorandum and tore it in pieces — as I thought indigi^antly. 

You know what that means ? ” said my friend the Sheriff. 5: 

No,” said I. . ^ 

** Dinner's waiting,*’ replied my friend — an announcement which 
startled me, as it seemed impossible but that it would, be kept waiting 
for some considerable time. This li<|e scene, however, was followed by 
the arrival of the Recorder, who, after bowing to the Lord Mayor, took 
his seat on the bench. 

“ 1 told you so,’’ said the Sheriff, “ Mr. Recorder is come to try the 
remaining cases ” 

A cry of “ Silence — pray, silence,” indicated that Mr.^lieriif Buckles* 
bury and I were speaking somewhat too loudly. 

** The circumstances to which I allWfe,” continued his Lordship, after 
he had tom up the note, ** are in fact sO clearly detailed in the evidence 
you have heard, that to men of intelligence and ezpewencc, like those 1 
am now addressing, any attempt at explanation on my part would be 
superfluous. • The case appears a very clear one — you have to decide 
uj>on the value 0^ the evidence, and return your verdict accordingly, 
giving the prisoner the beneht of any doubts you may entertain on the 
question.” 

Never was I more surprised than at finding the promised explana- 
tions and comparisons of facts and testimony so suddenly cut short, after 
the manner of “ the story of the bear and fiddle,” and I could not help, 
while the Clerk of the Arraigns was putting his accustomed question to 
the jury, noticing the circumstance to my worshipful friend. 

“ To be sure,” said the Sheriff, “ don’t yoi^see ? the time is up — he 
smells. tlie marrow puddings.” 

The Jury, emulating the expedition of the Ji^ge, in sonc minute, ac- 
cording to the xig-2ag system, acquitted the prisoner; whereupon, his 
Lordship rising to depart, addressed that individual in words to this 
efiect : — 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you have been tried by an able, patient, and 
conscientious jury of your countrymen, who, convinced like mysdf of 
the enormity of your crime, and of the wicked intentions by which you 
were actuated in its commission, have returned the only verdict wmcli 
they could justly and honestly return— they have well discharged their 
duty. And although it is not my province in this^acc to pronounce 
the awful sentence of the law upon you, I shall take care ” . 

IlereJVir. Flappertrap whispered his Lordship that the jury had ac- 
quitted the prisoner. 

“ By and bye, Sir,”, said his Lordship, angry at lieing interrupted — 

“ 1 shall take care, young man, that an example fihal| be made in your 
person^ of the ^ ^ 

The Ijord Mayor here ventui^iPto suggest that the young man” was 
found not guilty. • * • 

“ Veiy well, my Lord — presently, presently,” said his Lordship — 

“ even-handedness of justice.^; and that an enormous, offender 4>f you** 
class may not be suffered to escape the just vengeance of tlie laws which 
he haa outm^ed,”^ 
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bench» into tl^ fei^^tce the ^iittomicement of .diBner had so 
recenlly occitpieid. nis Lonhhitp ]^ked «t it, and eadlaimed noecm- 
scioushr, fytJUit ahi umph!*^ and then contitiued— It is trae that 
upon the present occasion the mercy and forbearance of the jury have been 
exercifiH^ in a signal manner ; I trutt their benevolence and indul- 
gence wUl not be thrown away iUpon you. I maintmn my own opinion 
atill ^ yet they have decided, md IHiave only to reedve that decision. 
Ttm are discharged, Sir, and n^y go abbut your business ;> but I can 
tell you this, young man, you have had a very narrow escape indeed.” 

There was not a person in CUhrt yho did »ot tacidy admit the truth 
and justice of at least the concluding passage of his Lordship’s address 
to the acquittedspmouer ; nor ^as that individual himself the least as- 
tonished dFhis Lordship’s auditors. The incident, however, was worthy 
of its place in the day’s pi^ceedings, as producing a climax to the 
judicial operations of the learned Lord, and leaving upon the minds of 
all his Majesty’s# liege subjects then and there present, a conviction 
that, however classical it may«he to picture Justice blind, it is imt, as a 
matter of convenience and udlity, at all desirable that she should also 
be deaf. 

The signal for our departure having been given, I proceeded with 
my friend the Sheriff to ascend the stairs which led to the dining-room. 
When we reached the apmtment, which was at the top of the biding, 
we found several perscms already assembled, and in conversation with 
the Ordinary, who were come to partake of the dinner, but wh^ose taste 
did not lead ^em to listen to the trials in Court. Fotir or five t>alnristers 
soon joined the group ; and in a few minutes we sat down to the repast, 
which was more plentiful than splendid, end in which the muchfYannted 
marrow-puddings displayed themselves conspicuously. The Lord Mayor 
took the nead of the table, and the Chaplain placed himself at the foot 
of it. I sat between my friend and patron the Sheriff end Mr. Flap- 
pertrap, whose proceedings below stairs had attracted a very consider- 
able share of my attention. I found him pleasant and full of anecdote 
- — ^the Chaplain cut jokes innumerable — the Lord Mayor was absolutely 
drdi-«-and the venerable Judge himself laughed at some anecdotes 
which Were told him* till tears ran down his venerable cheeks. , 

Strange contrast ! — Five minutes before, these people had been below, 
dispensing the law to the people, deciding the fates and fortunes of 
their fellow-men, iflising or destroying the hopes of the doubting, trem- 
bling fnends and relatives of those arrayed before them ; and now — 
their spirits having risen progressively with themselves to the ^ of the 
same building— there they were, eating, drinking, and laughing, as if 
the dinner of which they were partaking was, in point of fact, the only 
cause or leascm for thdr assembling. 

The feast went on — some of^ the barristers departed for the Court — 
the Chaplain passed the wine ” — and die conversation became ge- 
neral as the party diminished ; whex& one of the servants announced to 
his reverence that the ^ yeoman of the halter ^ had just arrived ffom 
Wales. . The style and titk of this officer was new to me ; land when a 
stout, beetle-browed man entered the room, and made a low bow, I 
inqtiired of my friend the Sheriff what part in the^iday be panned ? 
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Severn, mi 

** Yes/* Slid f; **.fettt what k ^ . 

** A joke/’ said the Sheriff: — what you and the 
Jack Ketch!” . • 

J felt a miugled Beuirairiaei ef stfr|irise> mi, 1 muat admU> hom^, at 
being in the snxm room with <hk moat dreadftil functsonary. That 
leeliag wore off when I found thedheril%> the Ifnder-Sberiffa, and even 
the Lord Mayor h^elf, necogniae ham. The Chaplain, who was always 
destined to participate with him in the performance of die last scene 
upon the scaffold, nlled a glass of wine, and handed it to him. 

** Well, Mr. Yeoman/* said his reverence, ** you have been out of 
town some time ?” . 

“ Five veeks altogether, Doctor/* said Scraggs. ^ I vent down, you 
know, into Vales^ for the first job ; but there vas a respit, vhkfi kept 
me b^k a fiwrtnight.” 

** It is a curious fact,” said the Chaplain, addressing himself to me ; 
** but in the case to which the yeoman refers, he wai^ obliged to go down 
to Carmarthen to hang a horse-stealer, l^use not a native of the prin- 
cipality could be found to perform that duty on a Welshman.” 

** ^ite true, Sir,” said Scraggs. *MIowsomevw, I had two execu- 
tions besides thdt, durin’ the time I vas out— one at Hereford, and an- 
other at Gloucester : th^ both vent off uncommon veil. It has been 
beautiful weather the w£cle time ; and 1 don’t think I ever spent so 
pleasant a five veeks in all my life.” 

The yeoman having finished his wine, put his glass upon a siife tabic, 
made a bow to the company, and retired ; about which time arrived the 
Recorder, and two or three barristers. This seemed to be the signal 
for a general move ; and I suggested to my friend the Sheriff a return 
to the Court. This, however, was a vain pimposition ; for it was almost 
immediately announced that die last trial was on, and that the Common 
Sergeant had relieved the learned Recorder, who was to arrange the 
various sentences of the prisoners, which yet remained undecided, after 
which ceremony wellhould all go into Court, and hear those sentences 
pronounced. 

It was, as I have already said, by a peculiarly happy combination of cir- 
cumstances that I was enabled to sec all these features of civic justice com- 
bined. The Judge, however, as soon as the Recorder made his appearance, 
rose from table : we all did the same. They remained in conversation for 
some time, when his Lordship bowed to the company, and retired, accom- 
panied by the Lord Hayor, and one or two of ^sts. The Recorder 
then assumed the pre^ential chair, and we began the afternoon iffresh. 
The Chafdoin pu^ed rom^ the wine— the buuer placed glasses before 
the Recorder, together wfm pens and ink, and a fong booK-like paper, 
which I found to be the calendar. At his ridkt-hand sat one of the 
City Pleaders, and on his left the Cle^k ofaArralgas*, who hod ^niied our 
party at the same period with his Lordship. 

The learned Judge having placed his spectacles on his nose, lj;egan to 
pemse the names and crimes which this bo^ of fate contained and to 
apporl^ to each culprit tried that day such ^ntnm of psatushment as 
Im m^ht seam to deserve. 

No. l«ead W LotMiip* Mattim pew- 
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ter-pote. Wht^; sKall we fay, Mr. br^wl^ ? — Gentlemen, T have the 
pleasure to 4nnk all yo«r yery good healths.*— Why, Mr, Butler—” 
**MyL<n4*V 
IViiat yine is this ?” 

1[%e saihe wine your Lordship always drinks,** said Mr. Butler ; for 
every office in the City, which is not dignified with a lordly title, is de- 
signated at once by its name, to whiidi is prefixed Mister — for instance, 
the Ijord. Mayor’s mace-hearer and sword-bearer are uniformly called, 
as, indeed, they call each other, Mr, Mace and Mr. Sword, — so — Mr. 
Butler. « 

Not a bit of it, Sir,” said his Lordship ; “ this is sour, bad, wishy- 
washy stuff — not fit to be drunk.” 

“ I am very smry, my Lord- 

Sorry !” saidhis Lordship ; ‘‘ what signifies being sorry, Sir ? You 
should take care, in the first instance, to have proper wine put down.” 

“ I will change it, my I^ord, I ” 

“Change it!” said the Reorder; “to be sure, Sir, change it di- 
rectly ! It won’t do, Sir ; this sort of thing has happened before. Get 
some other wine, Sir, directly 

This command was delivered in a tone of thunder, preceded by a 
flash of lightning from the eye of the irritated Judge, who then fell to 
work upon the calendar. 

“ Martha Hickman, stealing three pewter-pots — seven years* trans- 
portation.” 

“ Robert ' Hayes, stealing two fowls, one duck, and a doe-rabbit — 
fourteen years, I think ; eh, Mr. Drawlcy ? Yes — fourteen years. Have 
you marked him ?” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“ Harriet Richards, stealing four yards of linen. Richards ? — was 
not that the woman with the cap and ribbons ?” 

“ Yes, my Lord,” 

“ That was a hanging cap,” said his Lordship. “ Hardened woman 
— two years* imprisonment.” ^ # 

“ Walter Cutts, stealing two loaves — seven years for him, I think.—. 
Did you ever taste such stuff as that wine, Mr. Ordinary ?” 

“ My Lord ?” 

“ You have not been drinking any of that bottle, have you ?” 

” No, my Lord,” said the Chaplain, “ it is corked.” 

“ It never should have been uncorked here, Mr. Ordinary said the 
Judge ; “ it is an absolute insult. — W ell, — Stephen Robinson, stealing 
two pewter-pots — upon my honour, it is enough to bring on a cho- 
lera morbus— Robinson, seven years* trangportation. — ^Vinegar would 
be just as palatable. — Rachel Marsh, fourtefl^ears — abominable woman. 
Simon Warner, pair of boots — umph — oh, I recollect that case — trans- 
portation for life.r-Wcll, Sir rf* 

“ Will your Lordship please to try this?” said Mr. Butler, proffering 
a new bottle. His Lordship, still muttering indignation, filled his glass, 
and alter smelling its bouquet^ and looking at its brightness, swallowed 
the contents. “ Ah,” said his Lordship, “ this is something like wine. 
Why did not you give us this at first, Mr. Butler ? Fill my glass again 
—hand i^t round— you’ll find tba^, Mr. Ordinary, quite another sort of 
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thing— excellent, excellent wine, indeed. Well, let n« finish our bjisi- 
ness. Robert Holland, stealing fourteen gold watches, thirty-four 
chains, six time-keepers, and sundry loose diamonds — oh, ia a dwelung* 
house — well, let’s say three months for hirti— capital wine, isn’t it, Mr. 
Clerk, capital, Roger Perkins, stealing three mares and a foal— six 
weeks* imprisonment. Anne Griffiths, administering poison to her 
mother, aunt, and two sisterS— poor girl— case of mistake, eh ?— pass 
that bottle,. Mr. Ordinary — childish carelessness— what shall we say ? 
one monHi. Simmons, cow— oh, fine one shilling and discharge. That’s 
the last, I think.* 

Never was^I more convinced of a man’s wisdom than I was at this 
moment, of that of the foreman of the Grand Jury, who had expatiated 
so elaborately oh the effect of irritating circumstances, acting upon the 
mind while it is employed in the dispensation of justice. As a sequel 
to the decision of the Jury, it appeared to me that the apportionment of 
the punishments was incomparable ; however, fot^ llie scene that was 
immediately to follow, I own I was not pre*pared: 

Just as the Judge had concluded the catalogue of crime,** it was 
announced that the last trial w'as over, and that the Court was waiting 
for his Lordship^to pronounce sentence upon the convicted prisoner«f» 
The company rose and followed his Lordship down stairs to the Court ; 
I resumed my seat upon the bench, wholly unconscious of the nature of 
the spectacle which was so soon to absorb my attention. 

The whole place had assumed a different aspect since T had left it ; 
it was now night, and the lights were burning dimly in their sockets ; a 
profound silence reigned, and eveiy eye was directed towards the door 
by which the prisoners, classi^ed before their arrival,' were to enter the 
dock. After the lapse of some minuted of^suspense, a motley crowd 
pressed forward towards the bar ; sobs and groans A'ere heard, and faint 
stifled cries, which evidently proceeded from those relations of the cul- 
prits, to whom, fallen and debased as they were, they were yet devoted 
in affection. 

“ Who are these ?” said I to Buckleshury. * 

These are the capital convicts ; you*ll hear in a moment,” was flie 
reply. 

And I did hear, — one of the most awful addresses ever made to 
guilty creatures, delivered by the Judge, whef, but a few minutes before, 
had seemed to me to be of the world, worldly. It appeared as if he had 
become suddenly inspired with an almost unearthly^ignity and power. 
His voice deep and impressive, his language forcible and eloquent ; the 
purport of his dread appeal, and its termin^on, never will be ejfatxed 
from ray memory. And when, in conclusi^ amidst their wailings and 
supplications, he passed the awful sentence of the law upon his fellow- 
creatures, and, in dooming them to dic^ prated for idercy on their souls, 
I fell back in a state of insensibility, wholly overcome by my feelings, 
much, as 1 subsequently percei^d, to the amusement of one dof the 
under- sheriffs, (a small attorney,) who, at a later period of the evening, 
whether in order to enjoy a joke at my expense, or to affect the hospitable, 
I do not exactly know, told me that be supposed, as I had heard the sen- 
tences, I might like to witness the execution of those whif were to die, 
in which case, he should be glad to see me whenever the day was fixed ; 
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addingi miii an atfreasion of peouliaT bonkmmiej we hang at eight, 
and breakfast at nine.” 

There can^ no question that a constant fauuharkation with such 
scenes, blunts the feelings, if it does not harden the heart. The butcher’s 
wife, who Wibed ber baby to take physio by ptonusing it, if it were a 
good child, that it should stick a lamb the next morning, saw nothing 
revolting in the idea of killing that, by the death of which she lived. To 
shew to what an extent experience in horrors [deprives them of their 
I may mention the following fact, related to me many years after 
this period by a friend : — 

When the traitfi^ Thistlewood and his murderous gang of accomplices 
were to be executed before Newpte, my friend, whose taste lay that 
way, secured a window to witness the catastrophe. The sentence in* 
eluded decapitation after death ; and when the executioner commenced 
his work by cutting off the head of TlustlewQod, and holding it up to 
the people as the h^d of a traitor, a shudder of horror thrilled tlirough 
the crowd. The second similar operation upon the next culprit pro- 
duced a similar effect, but in a slighter degree ; and so completely did 
that feeling wear off as the performance of his duty proceeded, that; 
when, in lifting the head of the sevcntlvtraitor, as the preceding six had 
been lifted to the public gaze, the executioner happened to let it fall, 
cries of Ah, clumsy,” “ halloo,” butter fingers,” were heard from 
various quarters of the assembly. 

The awfiil denunciation of offended justice from the lips of the Judge 
certainly did not produce upon the hMtues the efiect it had upon me. 
To the passing of the minor sentences 1 listened with composure, and { 
confess that when I heard Robert Hayes^ sentenced to fourteen years* 
transportation for stealing^ twb fowls, two ducks, and a doe rabbit, and 
Ann Griffiths saddled with a month’s iiuprisoiiment for endeavouring to 
poison all her existing relatives, I could not help thinking of the 
butler*8 corked bottle, and the foreman’s smoky chimney. 

When the Court rose, I shook hands with my new friend the sheriff ; 
and having taken a glass of hot brandy and water with the Ordinary, 
which he recommended as a corrective for the ^disposition produced by 
my sensibility, I quitted the Sessions-house, amazed and amused by what 
1 nad seen and heard ; and amazed most of all that 1 had actually 
existed eight hours without once thinking of my beloved Emma ! 

Notfn It 18 bu^ jusS'to observe, tbet this picture pf the Old Bailey, sketebed by 
my late friend, and not intended for the public eye, although essentially correct, 
bears evident marks of caricature. Mr. Gurney was at the time a very young 
man, ready enough to catch ludicrous, wherever it was to be found. Cer- 
tainly at the present period, tW^Court in question presents a very different aMiear- 
ance, and possesses a very Afferent character.— £i>.ov Gilbsht Gvknby.’*^ 
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FRANCU, THE DICTATOR, * 

What precedes diall suffice te illultrate tbe character^ aii|d principjeg 
of government, of tl^e extraordinary man who bas been the subject of this 
memoir. I shall now proceed to give a abort account erf the scenery and 
customs of the country of Paraguay. 

It is next to impossible for those who have never left England, and 
even for those who have visited some of ^ the more magnificent scenery 
which other parts of Europe present to the traveller, to form an ade- 
quate conception of the vastness, the grandeur, or the sublimity of sbme 
of the scenery of South America. * 

That of the Andes is of a huge, stupendous, and solemn character. 
It impresses the traveller, as he winds his apparently interminable 
way between masses of mountains which rear their cumbrous sum- 
mits far into the clouds, or as he commenoes the lo8g and laborious 
task of ascending the gradual acclivity, his* ride to the termination of 
w^h is to constitute a day’s journey, with feelings of the deepest awe 
aflrveneraiion. « 

It is such a display of the wonders of creation, as takes him utterly 
by surprise, because it exceeds in inunensity all that his most extrava- 
gant imagination could ever grasp. It realises to him so irresistible a 
display of the unlimited power bf the Creator, as brings home to him, 
with an intensity never before felt, the .presence, by his works, of the 
Divinity who made them. ^ 

He must be a cold observer indeed, who can enter the deep and dark 
ravines, by which the first approach is madedo those mountains, without 
sensations more than ordinarily solemn-^ — impressive at once of the 
greatness of Him who framed the universe, and of the insignificance of 
the atom matiy except considered as au immortal being, whose career is 
destined to be still new, when those mountains shall have “ waxed old 
as a garment,*’ and when, ‘‘ as a vesture they shall have been folded 
up.” 

The scenery of the river Plate, though not of the same stupendous 
character as that of the Andes, would yet be noble and majestic, were 
there nothing but the river itself to constitute it. There u, however, much 
more than this, especially as you ascend toward the source of it, which is 
more than two thousand miles from its mouth. In the whole magnifi- 
cence of its course it scarcely ever gets narrower than a mile, or a mile 
and a half ; it is often three miles broad ; and in many plsises it is 
studded with the most beautiful and extensive islandll The shore on either 
side is sometimes quite lost to the eye, and nothing meets it but waving 
forests of stately trees, alternating with la^e dfunps of evergreen shrubs, 
that rise in ^oups “ grotesque and wiid,^ out of the'^silver expanse of 
water by which they are surroundea. 

After sailing occasionally for Iwflf a day through scenery like tfiis, 
to be obvicaudy confined by the banks of tlie river, 
wh»ch are sometimes richly wo^ed on either side. Sometimes the 
water is hemmed in upon one side by high and precipitous banks, and 
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on the other oveHlows, like n sea, the marshy and extensive tract of land 
called the Great Chaco. In the whole course of this majestic stream, 
from the Ijske Xarayes, in which it has its si>urce, to the mouth of the 
river Plate, a distance, we have seen, of more than two thousand miles, 
there is no ehstruction whatever ‘tt> the navigation of vessels drawing 
OS* nine feet of water. A ship of three hundred tons was once 
built at Assumption, of Paraguay timber, and floated down, without the 
smallest difliculty, fifteen hundred miles to the sea. 

The stream of the river Plate is called the Paraguay, till it joins at the 
village of Corrientes, nine hundred miles below its source, a branch, 
lar^r at their confluence than the parent stream. The two streams, 
here, flow down with an augmentation of their waters, which 
gives a character of greatly increased splendour and majesty to the river, 
now called the Parana. 

After winding from this point in a broad, placid, uninterrupted 
course, for more than a thousand miles, it pours its unsullied and salu- 
brious waters info the river Plate, so first called, a little above Buenos 
Ayres. From hence the river deepens and widens, with occasional banks 
and shoals, till after a course of about two hundred miles more, it 
ties itself into the Atlantic, by an outlet nearly three hundred iflis 
wide. 

The flux and reflux of the tide are distinctly observable at Buenos 
Ayres ; and the water of the river Plate, impregnated with that of the 
ocean, is salt at the distance of a hundred miles from this. The cur- 
rent of the Paraguay and Parank runs at the rate of nearly three miles 
an hour toward the sea. 

The manner of navigating the river, when the current begins to be 
strong, and the shores 8r.*e much wooded, is curious. The Paraguayan 
sailors, stripping themselves, plunge into the water with a rope in their 
mouths. One makes his rope fast to a tree at some distance above the 
vessel, by v/hich the sailors remaining on board heave or pull the little 
ship up^ against the current. By the time it gets to the tree to which 
the first sailor had fastened his rope, another has fastened one still 
higher up, by which the vessel, without delay, is again dragged along. 

In the manner thus described, these Paragayan .sailors, when there 
is little wind, or a point of headland to be got round, swim and work 
for hours together. In this slow and ponderous way, and by this im- 
mensely fatiguing process, day after day, little by little, they drag the 
vessel nearer to her destined port. 

It commands at once our ^miration, and excites our compassion, to 
see the patient and cheerful constancy with which those men endure 
fatigue. The vigoii#with whichu they work, and the small remunera- 
tion, and rude simple fare which they are content to receive in return, 
would not only excite astonishment, but breed contempt, in the mind 
of a Ijondon coal-Heaver, whose work, without being half so laborious, 
is paid for at four times the rate of the Paraguay sailor’s. 

Though a vessel is often three months in getting up from Buenos 
Ayres, against the stream, to the capital of Paraguay, very few of the 
smlors receive more than two or three pounds for their labour during 
the passage ; many of thefti work their passage up, for tlie mere con- 
sideradoQ of food. This food consists in beef, cut iiito thin strips, 
and dried in the aun, They never have bread, and very often not salt 
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to it. They never, even incidaitally, ere allowed anything in.&e 
shape of spirits or wine. ' . . . / // 

And yet, to see these men seated around the fire vrliich they have, 
tindled on shore for the ptupose of roasting tlieir dry, hard, nasavou^, 
fare, scanty as their garments are, and laborious as their exertio^w 
through the day have been, there is not a countenance among them but 
what is beaming with content. Often have I seen the cheerful blaze ,of 
their fire, on the bank of the river, shining upon a dozen swarthy phy- 
siognomies, and showing them to be lighted up^ into laughter, by the 
joke of one of their companions, or rivet^ in obvious delight by a story 
from some gifted speaker, about their native land. The pleasure, at 
length, of their frugal and even stale repast, but savoury conversation^ 
being superseded by the calls of wearied nature for repose, they give 
tlicmselves up to sleep. Stretched out around the embers of their lire, 
wrapped up in their ponchos, sheltered by trees, and covered by the 
sky, they find that icst which is so often denied to those who >voo it by 
blandishments more courtly, and preparations far mor^ cumbrous and 
artificial. • * 

There is a great feeling of clanship, and love of country, among the 
natives of Paraguay. 

When they meet fti a foreign land (as Buenos Ayres is by them cmi- 
sidered to be) they are not only inseparable, but indefatigable in their 
good offices one to another. You may hire them to work tor much less 
tliaii their natural wages, if you can give them work in company with 
Ihfi?' oxen countrymen ; and few or none of them that can go back are 
ever known, permanently, to establish themselves out of Paraguay, 

The country properly called Paraguay is quite distinct from the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, which has sometimes, as a wdiole, been desig- 
nated ])y that name. * 

Paraguay formed pari of the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres — the rich- 
est, most valuable and populous part of it. It was a bishop’s see, and, 
as a government, esteemed next in imijortance to that of the Viceroy 
himself. It is the country in which the Jesuits first formed their most 
celebrated establishments, and of which I purpose hereafter to give a 
detailed account. 

You are struck, upon your first entrance into it, by the fine clamps of 
trees through which you travel, emerging, ever and anon, into clear, fer- 
tile tracts of country, either laid out in cultivation or covered with the 
richest pasture. There is the. finest possible variety of hill and dale. , 
You see lakes spread out in silver beauty in the valley, and forests that 
never fade into the tints of autumn, but are covered with a foliage, rich, 

\ arie<l, verdant throughout the year. 

Springs pour their crystal waters, in all directions, down the gentle 
slopes of the hills, and irrigate the vale below. Cottages, bwly indeed 
w ithin, but neat and numerous, peep fortl^frorn the most romantic situ- 
ations, surrounded by rich and wavihg crops of the sugar-cane, and cot- 
ton-tree, mandioca, and tobacco ; while groups of palm-trees tuft the 
hills, or stand out in splendid array upon the plain. 

But to have a view of Paraguay scenery, in all its majesty and magni- 
ficence, it is necessary to get upon some of the hilb, near the great 'Jstreain 
/which winds tlirougli the whole province, and thence to oWerve, for 
miles, the peaceful, broad, pellucid mass of water* gliding and undulating 
^ i/une, — ^voL* xnv, no. cuuuy. o 
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through the country which it fertilizes, and 'wafting, at the same time, 
the commerce of it, in busy barks, with sails outspread, from one point 
of wooded beauty to another. 

The male inhabitants of Paraguay are a very fine and hardy race of 
people. They used to be employed, before Francia’s terrorism jmra- 
lyzcd the country, in the navigation of the river ; in agriculture ; in the 
preparation of the famous yerba, or tea ; and, finally, in felling the 
forest-trees, in which the province abounds, and floating them in rafts 
to Buenos Ayres. 

The lower classes of females are very industrious, and almost invari- 
ably pretty. Many of them are very ingenious at the loom. There are 
specimens of their manufacture of cotton cloth, resembling in its texture 
Indian crape, tiiid also of lace riclier than that of Brussels, which hav- 
ing been exhibited to some of the manufacturers of this country, they 
confess themselves unable to equal. These females, partly owing to the 
heat of the climate, and partly owdng to a ])riniitivc simplicity, uniri- 
truded upon or^^corrupted by foreign intercourse, are attired in a very 
simple cotton robe of their (#wu pure w hite cloth. It falls down nearly 
to the ankle, and is girded round the waist with a band. 

When they go abroad, there is suspended over llie buck part of their 
head, hanging down on either shoulder, and soinc'itimes crossed under 
the chin, a scarf of the same material, edged or bordered wntli some 
pretty simple device. They go without shoes or stockings ; hut with 
their small ankles and beautiful feet washed scrupulously clean : and as 
the soil, where it is not of a moist sand, is covered with a fine green 
sward, and intersected in all directions wdth brooks, rivulets, and siirings, 
the greatest cleanliness and freshness of person are a striking character- 
istic of the Paraguay ^female peasant. Every one of thorn, especially 
when filling lier pitcher with the pure w'atcr which gurgles up from 
some chosen spring, or carrying it to her little home on her shoulder, looks 
like a Rebckali : and you might almost say of her ; “ The damsel is 
very fair to look ujron, a virgin ; and she goes down to the well, and fills 
her pitcher, and comes up and says, Drink, my lord, and hasteth and 
letteth down her pitcher upon her hand, and givctli him to drink.” 

The population of the country is estimated at 500,000 inhabitants. 
But this includes a great many wandering tribes of Indians, who living 
mostly on the Great Chaco, or western side of the river, only visit As- 
sumption occasionally, and cannot he strictly said to he under any go- 
vernment, hut that of their own respective petty chiefs. 

The tribe of 1 ndians, and that was a very large one, which w'as found 
hy the original Spanish invaders, occupying the east side of the river 
Paraguay, was called the Guarani tribe of Indians. These being sub- 
dued, were established principally hy the exertions of the Jesuits, in 
many small tovyiships oyer the whole province. Each village had its 
priest, or padre, appointed to^each the inhabitants the principles of the 
Roman Catholic faith. For the reflation and superintendence of their 
chvn municipal affairs, however, which were, it is true, of a very limited 
and passive kind, they were allowed to nominate one of their own body, 
with the title of Alcalde, or Justice of the Peace. Of this distinction 
they were not a little proud. The privilege of being put, in any one 
case, on a footing of equality with the Spaniards who had invaded them, 
has always been acknowledged by the Indians as a mark of condescension 
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from a superior to an inferior race of beings ; and they have ever ex- 
pressed their sense of it by words and actions, constituting, in fact, ado- 
nation. 

The Paraguay Indians referred to, do very little for the benefit of the 
community. One part of the produce of their rural industry, after main* 
taining themselves, goes to purchase a flounce for the Virgin Mary, or a 
piece of brocade for some other favourite saint. The remaining part 
is snapt up by the padre, or in some more indirect way extorted for the 
use of the church. The Indians are passionately fond of the mummery 
of processions and adoration of saints ; and their idolatry is pretty equally 
divided among these, the priests themselves, and the persons holding any 
official situation under government. The Roman Catholic religion, in 
those remote regions, is to all intents and purposes one orstrict idolatry. 

This is one class, the Guarani Indians I mean, of the inhabitants of 
Paraguay. Next to them are the peasantry descended from the old 
Spaniards, and if not ivitbout a mixture of Indian blood, yet so attenu- 
ated by the lapse of time as to be now scarcely traceahlf . One class of 
this peasantry is occupied aiteriiately as doinmon day-labourers, col- 
lectors, and preparers of the yerha, wood-cutters, and navigators of the 
river. 'I’hey are affine athletic, hard^, and trustworthy race of men. 
The other class is an etjually fine race. They are the jaissessors, gene- 
rally, of small tracts of ground, wdiich, with "the cottage upon it, often 
repaired and sometimes wholly rebuilt, has been in possession of their 
forefathers for three or four generations. 

The class next above these, in the scale of society, is the larger 
landed proprietor. His little estate yields him tlie snguv-canc, tobacco, 
inandioca, cotton, the sweet potato, and almost every other kind of vege- 
table, and every variety of tropical fruit, lie Jms«frequently, besides his 
little agricultural estate near his larger grazing or cattle-estate, at 
a considerable distance from it. He has, according to the country no- 
tions of comfort, a tolerably comfortable house, in the midst of a hcanti- 
fully wooded country, finely watered, and every way fertile, and rich by 
nature. Ho lives in plainness and simplicity, but in great abundance ; 
in very primitive ignorance, but in the exercise of much hospitality. 
He seldom meddles with things of the state; and is content to take 
rank under the better ^ss of merchants. The classes enumerated, with 
the merchants, retail (Halers, store-keepers, lawyers, priests, mechanics, 
an(l a large mixture of negro and mulatto population, make u[) the re- 
maining mass of the inhabitants of Paraguay. There is little education, 
but a great deal of natural simplicity, and almost refinement of manner, 
anmng the better classes, particularly of ih^ females, in South America; 
and the Englishmen who have cultivated their society, having any pre- 
tensions to be admitted to it (these pretensions, too, sometimes very 
sli^U), have never, I am sure, had reasoq^to complain (ff the result. 

The mninerce of Paraguay, for. a South- American state, was very 
great. Of the yerba it exported annually eight millions of pounds; jjf 
to )acco one million ; innumerable rSfts of wood w ere floated down the 
liver; and considerable quantities of cotton, sugar, inandioca, earthijn- 
w.iie, spirits, sweetmeats, and cigars, were also shipped. For these it 
took in retiini, chiefly flour (the climate being too warm for the growth 
ot wheat), ponces, which are a sort of coarse w'oollen mantle worn by 
the natives, and British manufactures, 

o 2 
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The mantaet of procuring and preparing the yerba, or Paraguay tea, 
is curious. A man desiring to get a quantity of it, provides himself >vith 
a number of labourers, ten or twenty, or perhaps more. He ftirnishes 
them with ponchos for clothing, knives, axes, spirits, tobacco, and other 
necessaries, and himself at their head, marches to the immense and 
almost impenetrable forests, where the yerba-tree (for it is a large forest- 
tree) grows. At the entrance of the forest he adds to his other prepa- 
rations a number of live bulls, for food during the time to be occupied in 
collecting his intended quantity of yerba, These are the only animals 
hardy enough to penetrate into the forest and live there. The thorns 
of the underwood get into their flesh ; gnats, mosquitos, and every other 
description of insect annoy and torment them day and night. 

Having arrfved at the part of the forest where the cutting is to com- 
mence, the yerba collector and his gang prepare a hut for themselves, of 
branches of trees plastered with mud, and slightly covered with thatch. 
From this hut, as from a common centre of their individual operations, 
the yerba cuttefs proceed^ to different joints of the forest, generally two 
together, with their hatchets, knives, and ponchos. 

They commence their operations by cutting such small branches of 
the tree as have most leaves ind young shoots , .upon them. These 
being lopt ofl and put in their ponchos, or tied with thongs, are brought 
home and deposited at head-quarters twice a day, as the stragglers re- 
turn, at their stated periods, to dinner and supper. They are warned to 
the former meal by the perpendicular rays of the mid-day sun ; and to 
the latter by the coming shade of the night. For many weeks, and 
sometimes for months, are their operations, day after day, thus carried 
forward. When a sufficient mass of yerba branches and leaves is col- 
lected, and a sufficient number of bulls slain to admit of their convert- 
ing their hides into bags for the tea, a high stage is erected, and over- 
laid with the branches of the tea-tree in such a manner as to admit the 
flame of a fire which is kindled beneath, rising up and scorching them. 
The ground under the stage is well beaten so as to be perfectly hard 
and consistent. The embers of the fire which had been lit are now 
swept away ; the scorched boughs and leaves are brought down from 
the stage to the place which the fire had occupied ; and being by the heat 
made brittle and easily pulverized, they are now reduced nearly to 
powder, by the simple process of well beating ^em with sticks. The 
hides of the bulls are now cut in two, soaked, and carefully sewed, so as 
to make a nearly square bag or bale. The mouth of this hag being left 
open, the tea is put into it, and so admirably packed and beaten down 
with large wooden mallets, that when the mouth is sewed up, and the 
hide become quite dry, the package lias the hardness and consistency of 
O’ stone. Small as its compass is, it is made to contain from two hun- 
dred to two hundred aqd fifty pounds of the yerba. Of these bales of 
tea, forty thousand, annually^ used to be ex])orted from Paraguay. The 
grice of it there was about three-pence per pound. 

It is a most refreshing bevera^fe, and was used by all classes of per- 
sons, at all hours of the day and night, in every part of Spanish South 
America. 

When these yerba collectors issue from the woods, their first care is 
to provide themselves with a horse bridle, richly mounted with silver,, 
and massive spurs and stirrups of the same metal. They then get a 
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large ^leek horse, and having put upon him a saddle, overlaid and un- 
derlaid with many folds of fanciful finery, their pleasure is to p^ade 
jabout and see their friends, gamble the little money they have left, and 
then betake themselves once more to the yerba forest, to labour like 
slaves for six or eight months more. 

It is very common to see a man in Paraguay, with horse furniture of 
the gorgeous kind I have described, without either shoe or stocking ; and 
with a jacket, moreover, of such scanty dimensions, that one is led to 
suppose that the rider’s system had been, from accumulated savings in 
broad-cloth, shoes, and stockings, to purchase a rich and massive capa- 
rison for his horse. 

There is in South America (and is there not, though less obviously 
developed, in England ?) much of this false and ostentatious parade. 
In its essential character, whatever it may be in its accidental features — 
whether it be mounted on horseback in Assumption, or rolling in gaudy 
state in Loudon — it is one and the same sort of personage. Regardless 
of consistency, and ignorant of real comfort, it is evera-eady to sacrifice 
to show^ all the conveniences, and often the wery necessaries of life. When 
I hear of a devotee of fashionable display having first run himself out at 
the elbows, and then run off to the continent to retrench, I ever think of 
my Paraguay yerba-man setting out for the woods. 

The paper which, under the title of “ Doctor Francia,” has preceded 
this, in the April Number of the “ New Monthly Magazine,” commences 
tluis : “ Such as I have described it, was the community of Paraguay, 
when the Spanish Governor Velasco, after the victory gained over the 
Buenos Ayres troops, was deposed.” 

I forgot, in the flurry of my thoughts on the subject, that I had taken 
the perilous resolution of appearing in print ; and I wrote “ have de^ 
scribed with reference to iny manuscript, uhere the description of the 
Dictator’s country preceded that of the Dictator himself. 

You may now, reader, and if you hav&coine thus far w'ith me, most 
courteous reader, perceive, that in xishering so mighty a personage as the 
Dictator of Paraguay into your notice, there was a certain propriety and 
(leconim in allowing him to take precedence of his country. In the 
natural order of tilings, I necessarily saw the country before 1 knew the 
Dictator : but wc have since seen (for I hope in this we are agreed), 
that his country is only his footstool. You will have no difficulty, there- 
fore, in concluding with me, that the two descriiitions now^ stand in their 
proper relative places; — first, that of the Dictator,-— next, that of the 
country, l^lcase to read with me, then, the initiatory paragraph of my 
preceding paper, with the slight interlineation of a monosyllable, thus : 

Such as 1 have” now “ described it, was the community of Paraguay, 
when the Spanish Governor Velasco, after the victory gained over the 
’ Buenos Ayres troops, was deposed.” That was in the jear 1811. What, 
under the chilling sway of die Dictator, the community of Paraguay has 
become since^ you arc also informal, from personal observation, by 

% A Travelleri* 
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BEGINNING LIFE AT FORTY, 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

Five feet eight, broad shoulders, ha2el eyes, florid complexion, good 
nose, white teeth, high forehead, curly dark brown hair.” Had I been 
lost or mislaid at the age of nineteen, such a description my affectionate 
parents might have circulated, in the fond hope of recovering their 
youngest treasure. Now alas ! — but I will not anticipate. 

I had good health and good spirits, and thought myself good-looking, 
and that is sufficient to insure happiness at nineteen. I was, however, 
a younger son^*-^the youngest, indeed, of five children, — and it was 
therefore ray doom to dig out ray own path through the world. My 
father had it not in his power to do more than give me a sum sufficient 
to buy me the spade with which I was to dig it ; — in other words, to 
pay for my outfik Away I went to earn my bread by the sweat of my 
brow, in a climate where tuSropean brows are peculiarly addicted to the 
moisture which in genteel society is rarely named. 

An uncle of mine had an estate in a West India ;slaiid, and, it being 
considered prudent to send out somebody to look after it, I was offered 
an allowance, and at the same time a line of conduct was pointed out 
which could not fail, if diligently followed, to lead to competence, and 
indeed, to wealth, in the comparatively short period of twenty years. 

I acceded to the proposal wdth delight. The climate was unhealthy ; 
no matter, I relied confidently on the strength of my constitution, and 
talked of my return at the end of twenty years, witli pockets full of 
money, as gaily as if I Ipid l?een speaking of events which were expected 
to take place in a twelvemonth ! 

“ How iiidefatigably will I toil,” said I, and how rapidly will the 
time pass ! In twenty years I still shall be on this side forty, still in 
the very jiriine and vigour of life ; young enough to enjoy wealth and 
all its advantages, and yet old enough to avoid the shoals and quick- 
sands w'hich would probably destroy me were I now unfortunatehj in 
possession of the expected treasure. How I long to be forty ! would 
that I could overleap the intermediate years, and see myself reflected 
in yonder mirror, erect and robust, in the full maturity of good looks, 
forty years of age, with forty thousand pounds in the funds 

I will not trouble the reader with the name of the island to wdiich I 
was U) be voluntarily transported, nor will point out the precise path in 
which I was to grub my w ay to independence. Whether my exertions 
were to be mercantile or legal, — ^whether I was perched for tw'enty 
years on a high stool before a higher desk, — or superintending slavery 
(for r am speakbjg of th<j. pasp in the open air, in a nankeen suit of 
dittos^ with an immense straws hat, shall be matters left to the diligent 
research of the curious. I at once overleap the laborious interval, and 
cofhe to the period when I found myself, as had been predicted, thirty- 
nine, and very rich. Be it most particularly remembered that my life 
during these twenty years had been one of anticipation, I left England 
for the purpose of enjoying life on niy return. Enjoyment during my 
absence was not thought of. I had an object to gain, and every nerve 
was strained, every thought was devoted, to its attainment. 
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The hdy who leaves the play ground to go into school andgfit through 
a liard task, when the job is fiiiislied. rushes back to the scene of has 
^Sports precisely as spirited, as capable of e^ercise^ and as alive to enjoy- 
ment as when he left them : and I thougnt myself tlie prototype of the 
hoy ; I felt no change widnn me, — in the glass which had reflected 
me daily for twenty years, it was not probable that I should detect an 
alteration. No ; I would go and resume my old position aif home, just 
as if I had never quitted it ! 

And home I went, with my bags'of money and all my golden dreams 
of enjoyment ! 

I had left my family residing in a country town, hut dignified with 
the name of a watering-place; for some medical gentleman, most fortii** 
nately for the inhabitants, had discovered that the wclj in his garden 
produced water that ^ tasted particularly nasty. Being, therefore, un- 
available for culinary purposes, he declared it to be eminently medicinal, 
analyzed it, and clearly pointed out how much salt there w^as in it, and 
how much carbonate of soda, and other nasty things ; rfiud the end of it 
was that people came there in crowds of a*nfbrning to make wry faces^ 
sw allow goblets of the physical stream, and listen to the necessary ac- 
companiment of a band of wind instruments. 

The only change* that the lapse of twenty years had produced in my 
native town was a considerable increase of buildings: There my family 
still resided, all hut my poor father : he was an invalid when I left 
home, and he had long since been numbered with the dead. 

It is high time that T should announce the lucnjbors of my family. 
Aly mother when I left home was fat, fair, and probably forty,— not 
that she owned to anything like that age. 1 Iiave said that I was the 
joungest of five children : my tlircc sisters were the first bom, and iny 
brother was one year older than myself. * 

How impatient was I during tlie voyage ! the night, too, that I was 
forced to sleep at the inn at Bristol ! and then the next day, what 
weather! Jiow it rained and Idew ! No inside place in the coach ; but 
what cared I ? My heart was m ils leensy and I never gave a thought to 
my constitution ; off I went, and arrived at my mother’s house late in 
the evening. 

Shall I ever forget our first meeting, — the ha])py meeting that I had 
so long anticipated ! No, never ! Was it happy ? how could it be other- 
wise ? 

My mother received me as mothers ever receive a child, — all tears 
and aflcctiou. But, oh ! w hat a change ! The fatness and the fairness 
so entirely gone the old woman sat by my side, looking up in my face 
through a pair of spectacles. And what was my first thought ? It 
was this, — ^that my dear mother was grown old and infirm, that her life 
w as rapidly on the wane, and that during her best days, the enjoyments 
of which I might have shared and proiribted,*! had been far away in a 
distant land. I am aware that I must very imperfectly describe the 
iceling that chilled me ; 1 saw a chfioge that I had not anticipated, and 
for w-^hich I was unprepared, — and I cried like an infant. 

My brother had married the year after I quitted England, but he still 
resided in the same town, and, had he been aware of my arrival, would 
certainly have met me at my mother’s, but I w’as sure to see my former 
playfclfow the next morning. One of my sisters (the eldest) was a 
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wiiow, the other two still unmsffriecl, and tbcy^ now all resided with 
my mother.. 

They. will come to you jpimediately,’^ said my mother ; ** but you 
were not expected so soon, and you know, Gewge, that ladies of. a oer- 
iain.age cannot bear to be caught en dishabiile** 

“ A certain age ! ” said I. " Oh, yes ; Matilda u five years older 
than /.’* 

And presently down came Matilda, the widow, a lady of forty-five, 
who, . by dint of overmuch rouge, overmuch black front, and eyebrows 
artificially arched and blacken^, had contrived to make herself appear 
fifty at the very least. It was ^ot the Matilda I had left twenty years 
before ; there w'as not the slightest resemblance ; face, figure, manner, 
voice, all utterly unlike my sister Matty. I saw it, — I felt it. The 
meeting gave me not the slightest pleasure ; on the contrary^ it was 
more painful than I can describe, particularly when I perceived that she 
never would have recognized me. 

But I have not, done yet. Presently appeared the elder of the two 
old maids, aged forty-five / she had never been the least good looking, 
and had therefore, I suppose, relinquished all matrimonial views earlier 
than many women, and was now what my mother hinted at as “ rather 
and what the widow had openly declared fc be “ very metho- 
disiicaV^ She was as neat as possible, as mild as milk, and 1 thought 
as cold as an icicle. She was soon followed by the youngest spinster 
(of forty-three), who was always called by the other two child.’* She 
had been pretty — very much so I thought, when 1 left home — and she 
now, I suppose, might be said to have traces*^ of beauty ; but not a 
glimpse of my own gay sister Mary ! She wore what, to my mind, on 
a woman\s head, is the^reatest of abominations — a wig. A male w ig is 
to my fancy a bad busiivess ; it never makes anybody look younger or 
better than he would look without it; it deceives nobody, and yet 
.everybody who wears one flatters himself that not one in a hundred ilis- 
covers his secret. When a man above forty is pointed out as good-look- 
ing, he is invariably the man without the wig ; but a female wig is a 
hundred times worse ! a wig with a long tail, which is twisted up to act 
youth ! a wig with a flower stuck in it ! It is like a garland on a tomb- 
stone, for a wig, after all, is but a memorial of departed youth ! and such 
a wig was my sister Mary’s, with a bit of lily of the valley hitched 
under one of the curls. I longed to snatch it off, and throw it into the 
fire, but thought perhaps that might not be taken in good part, and I 
desisted. 

I felt miserably out of spirits, woefully disappointed, and I could not 
tell one of the family the cause of my depression. I felt relieved when 
it was time to take my candle and go to bed, and, after so long a journey 
in the open air, I soon fell fast asleep. The next morning I awoke by 
.no means a gian^ refreshM ; Aiy wettipg of the previous day had given 
me a lumbago and jrains in all my Ihnbs, and w:hen I entered the break- 
fifcst-roorn, with my back bent, .and pne leg following the other with con- 
siderable difficulty, I saw clearly that my mother and sisters looked at 
me with compassion, and considered me a premature Methusalem. 

There was, however, an old gentleman standing by the fire to keep 
me. ill countenance, and by his side a remarkably fine young man, who, ' 
on turning round at luy entrance, displayed the very face of my dear 
elder brother, just as I had left him twenty years before. I shuffled up. 
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to tbo lad mthout an instant’a hesitation, and, calling Inm by hia name, 
caught him in my anns ] to my surprise the young man laughed good* 
^hnmoui’edly, but as it appeared rather with a feeling of awkwardness, 
and, without by any means reciprocating my endearments, widked awajr 
to the window. The elderly gentleman, however, endeavoured to make 
amends ; he shook me most paternally hy the hand, and apologized for 
my nephew^ s coldness. My nephew ! yes, he w^as bom two years after 
I Wt England ! and there was my brother, who, having now been mar- 
ried near twenty years, and possessing moreover a numerous family, had 
left off being a young' man^ and might, as the phrase goes, be ** taken 
for dmj age*^^ 

Some men ieave off being young much earlier than others ; a ^eat 
» deal depends ujion the constant habit of making up to into society. 
By making up, I by no means infer the use of cosmetics, dyes, &c, ; but 
merely the very innocent endeavour to make oneself “ look one's best*' 
AVlien once this habit is given up, whether from ill -health or the with- 
drawing from society, there’s an end of the matter — tlicre’s no resuming 
it ; look in the glass, and the elderly gentlenlan stands before you ! 

Here was another disappointment, and a bitter one ; however, I made 
the best of it. I took a great fancy to my nepliew, perhaps because I 
found in him the sole representative of the hbom which time had so 
ruthlessly wiped away from all the rest of the family. He seemed to 
take to me too, and my spirits began to rise ; but accidentally, as I left 
the room, I heard him say to my sister, “ I say, aunt, what can we do 
to amuse the old gentleman and that was a damper ! 

My disappointments were many, but to describe them in detail would 
hv tedious. At halls I found that nobody exjMseted me to dance, unless 
indeed there happened to be a lack of beaux^ and tlien my “ good^ 
nahmt'^ in standing up was remarked, or some pert girl said, “ What! 
ytm figuring away ! ” 

1 was advised by all my family to marry, by all means the very thing 
I wished ; but I never dreamed of proposing for any W'oman that was 
not young and pretty ; I did propose for one that was decidedly both, 
and w'as rejected. 

And had I s])ent the twenty best years of my life, incessantly toiliug 
to obtain wealth, in order that I might return home to enjoy myself ? 
and had I returned at last only to discover that the season for enjoy- 
ment had passed away ? So it would appear ; but I had committed one 
great error, and these little confessions of an elderly gentleman may 
prove a warning to others who are similarly situated. 

Let no one dream of “ beginning life at forty were I to start again 
at the age of nineteen, to play the same part, on the same stage, I should 
know that on that stage my scene of youth must be enacted, and there 
the heroine of my love-story must l>e wooed and w'on. ^ If it be your lot 
to pass so many years in a foreign land, that fand must be the scene of 
your hopes and fears — your joys abd sorrows — your loves — your friend- 
ships — your associations. Toil climate may thin the hair and ibii 
the cheek, but the married man and the father is not expected to return 
unchanged— -he has assumed a new character; while one who, like 
myself, returns at tlie end of twenty years engar^, to dance quadrilles 
• and look for a wife, will find that, in his ihatrimonial researches, it 
behoves liim not to be over patticular. 


t: H. B. 
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THE BED MAN. 

A CERTAIN popular French tradition would lead lie to believe that the 
palace of the Tuilerics has been for centuries past ihe resort of a demon, 
familiarly known by the nameof Rouge far the Red Man ; who 
is seed wandering in all parts of the Chateau whenever some great mis- 
fortune menaces its regal inhabitants; but who retreats at other periods 
to a small niche in the Tour de VHorloge, the central to'wer built by 
Catherine de Medicis, and especially devoted to the use of her royal 
astrologers. 

Beranger has described the royal Red Man as 

^ “ Un diable habille d’rcarlate, 

Bossu, louche, et roux, 

Un serpent lui sort de cravate ; 

II a le nez crochu, — 

II a le pied fourchu." — 

But, as it happens, other red men arc to be met with in Paris besides 
the celebrated scarlet devil of the Tuileries ; wlio, after all, is but a sort 
of metropolitan Zamiel, and little better than the Feuergeist of a high 
Dutch melodrama. Whoever, for instance, has chanced to visit the 
Ouai Desaix with the intention of finding the Marche aux Flevrs^ or 
Flower-Market, on any other day than the official Wednesdays and 
Saturdays when it presents so charming an aspect, may have been 
startled by the sight of half a Imndred reddish men and women, the old 
iron-vendors who on ordinary occasions ply their unattractive trade be- 
neath the dwarf acacia-trees of La Vallee. Even these, how^cver, arc the 
mere half-castes of thcr calling ; but should some courteous reader be 
smitten, like ourselves, with a taste for the by-ways rather than the 
highways of a great city, let him dive into one of those tortuous, fetid, 
narrow, ten-storied streets of tlie ancient cite of Paris, where Notre 
Dame uplifts its Gothic towers, and the hospital of the Hotel J)ieu bathes 
its leprous feet in the polluted waters of the Seine, which ought to have 
been devoted to the exclusive purpose of dispensing salubrity and puri- 
fication to the capital, — there, either in the Rue de la Boucherie or Rue 
de la Huchette, — it matters not to give the exact locality, — he wdll dis- 
cover a retreat, sometliing between the modern shop and ancient echoppe^ 
the front o])en to the narrow street in order to display to view its rust- 
bitten contents, — viz., heaps, hunches, and trays hill of old iron, of every 
form and mould, — old locks, old keys, old implements and instruments 
of ever}’^ trade and calling, — exhibited to the admiration of the public with 
as dainty a spirit of arrangement as in the curiosity and virtii shops of 
the Quai Voltaire, and presided in proper person by the proprietor, — the 
identical and esptcial Re® 

Fifty years has Balthazar followed the business. Fifty years have 
duac their work in imparting to his face that copper-coloured complexion, 
— to his hair, heard, wliiskers, hah^iments, even down to his leathern 
apron, a line of dingy red, which now appears to he engrained into his 
very nature. The walls, the floors, the ceiling of his dusky habitation, 
arc red ; nay, the very atmosphere he breathes is impregnated and co- 
loured by the particles of rust thrown off from the ever-shifting materials ' 
of his trade. Between his buyings and sellings, the timeworn rods and 
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biirs, hooks and nails, blades and staples, are in perpetual motion. He 
has always some worn-out pot or cauldron to examine, — some lock, or 
binge, or bolt, or bar, to dislocate ; some jack-chain or fetter to unrivetj, 
— some trap or springe to pull to pieces. For Balthazar is an'amateiir, - 
as well as a man of business. Custom has rendered his rusty occupa- 
tion second nature to him. He can breatheno other than the ferruginated 
atmosphere of his shop ; and the lilacs of the Bois de Romainville, or 
the thorns of the Pr^s St. Gervais, stink, by comparison, in his nostrils. 
He would rather behold some piece of complicated machinery, oxided 
here and there into the rusty hue, marking it out as likely to become his 
property, than cast his eyes on all the Raphaels of the Louvre, — all the 
Rubenses of the Luxembourg. He has not yet travelled northward 
from his shop so far as to view that chef-d’oeuvre of modetn architecture, 
the Bourse ; nor weshvard, to behold the Corinthian portico of the Ma- 
delaine with its matchless frieze. Of the Arc de PEtoile he has heard 
rumours, and the Suspension Bridge has been duly reported to him. But 
till their iron stancliioiis become rusty, they will acquire no interest in 
the sight of Balthazar ; whose cares and ei^oyments are alike bounded 
within the narrow sphere compassed between his den behind the Hdtel 
Dieu, and his sleeping room in the most ancient house of the most an- 
cient Rue St. Jacques, where stand the Sorbonne, the Val de Grace, 
with other and numberless monuments of the olden time. He is un- 
luckily too much a man of business, and finding his pleasure therein, to 
be much of a gossip ; nevertheless, take the old man at the right 
moment^ when he has achieved a lucky bargain, and is making the 
stifling red particles fly around him in clouds, while handling some 
worn-out piece of machinery before consigning it to his treasury, or ap- 
])ending it to a stall-hook of the ieftoppe, anibyoi* may cajole a world of 
information out of the Red Man. 

It was at some such auspicious conjunction of the planets, that it was 
in tlie first instance our fortune to accost him. We were returning with 
sickened soul and bewildered eyes, from the Barrifere St. Jacques — a 
spot appointed (since the Place de la Greve underwent consecration by 
a libation of the blood of lieroes) as the place of public execution; and 
whither, enclosed in a machine resembling a colossal baker’s basket, 
condemned criminals are now trundled from the Concicrgcrie through 
the frequented streets of the Pays Latin, that the guillotine may do its 
hasty work under the a^vful auspices of “ Monsieur de Paris,” the cele- 
brated Samson of tlie bloody hand. 

The grand spectacle of the heavy day in question was the judicial 
assassination of the supposed murderer of Madame Dupuytren’s cook, of 
whose innocence sufficient evidence has since been adduced. But inno- 
cent or guilty, we had seen blood — ^liuinan blood — poured forth like 
water, — ^liad looked upon the horror-stmc^ aspect of a man before whom 
death stood face to face arrayed, — ^had witnessed the cunning artifices of 
the priest of a new sect, who sought to render the martyrdom of tlie ^ 
victim an evidence of the sanctity d!f his own charlatanic professions. 
All this we had seen : the shuddering of the crowd ; the deadly swoon of 
the inquisitive female whose spirit was intrepid, but whose flesh was 
weak ; and the almost instantaneous relaxation of that intense feeling of 
excitement which, until the great moment, had suspended the very breath 
of the populace, as by a spell irresistibie. For the throng >Vas already 
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dispersed ’from the spot; the executioner and his two assistants, pro* 
teeted in their loathsome operations by a few municipal guards, had 
withdrawn the bolts and screws from the murderous framework ; the 
headless trunk and gasping head were on their way to the dissecting 
room ; and the blood-gorged Spectators, consisting chiefly of artizans out 
of work, “ ambitious students,*’ and the lowest gamins of Paris, were off 
in varbus directions in search of breakfast; some wrangling, some 
singmg, some preaching, some yawning ; some declaring that the sup- 
posed assassin had died like a heathen, -’Others that he had died like a 
hero. 

For ourselves, who had been witnessing for the first time the operation 
of the knife, we must plead guilty to a certain perturbation of the senses 
leaving every aensation indistinct; a whizzing in the ears, — a mistiness 
of vision, — a parchedness of tongue, — a throbbing of heart, rendering the 
very way before us hard to follow. We had a mind to visit Notre Dame for 
early mass. Our spirit hungered after the pealing of the organ and the 
music of those pure young voices which speak the promises of peace in 
heavenliest diapason. Wc had been present at the passing of a human 
soul, (guilty or guiltless, God alone could determine,) from time to eter- 
nity. We longed for the murmurs of a requiem ; the tranquillity of a 
holy place ; for the security of the sanctuary ; for the groined roof, the 
echoing aisle, the word of God, the promises of salvation. In such a 
mood of mind, it was our destiny to stumble into the stall of the Red 
Man ! 

For a moment, indeed, we fancied that our eyes deceived us ; that the 
hue of the blood we had seen spilled had attached itself to the whole 
external creation. And probably the horror of the impression depicted 
itself in our countenance ; for the old man, having gazed for a moment 
in silence, laid down the rusty chain he was shaking into form, and 
having humanely demanded if we were not indisposed, tendered the 
Evangelic offering of a glass of water ; which was gratefully accepted 
and swallowed, before we became accurately cognizant of our where- 
about. Under all the circumstances, Balthazar’s wootlen chair seemed a 
luxurious refuge. We were glad to sit there, and pour into sympathizing 
cars the confession of our blood-hatred. The old man happened to have 
religious scruples of his own anent prison discipline and the penitentiary 
system ; he too was an eschewer of the punishment of death ; and as an 
inhabitant for sixty years of the Quartier St. Jacques, resented with 
much bitterness the indignity inflicted upon his parish by the transposi- 
tion of the guillotine. 

Our minds were mutually attuned for horrors; we could talk of 
nothing but killing, — nothing but death. Balthazar had witnessed 
the execution of the monomaniac Papavoine ; and we, after tossing off 
another glass ot^eau had our own anecdotes to relate of Tyburn, 

of Newgate, of Jack Ketch, of the condemning cap of the judge, the 
condemned sermon of the felon, the cart, the toll of the hell, the ordi- 
nary, the sheriff, the coffin, — even unto the seething of the strangled 
corse, and the admonitory glass-case in Surgeons’-hall ! 

Bakhazar was perhaps jealous of out adeptitude in these tales of 
terror ; for, at the close of our narrative of the fearful tragedy of Gill’s 
Hill and the fate of Thurtell, he suddenly disappeared towards the back 
of bis ichoppcy and having penetrated into one of the subterranean 
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recesses containing the choicer specimens of his ft»ade, hobhlfid back to 
place in our hands a rusty complication of iron machinery, one.pfiirtoo® 
of which seemed to be formed of pieces of bone or ivory. After 
ing it over and over without much enlightenment of our ignorance aa 
to its nature and destination, we ventured to east an upward glance of 
inquiry towards the old iron-dealer’s face. 

' What a study, for Rembrandt! The otter-skin cap of Balthazar, 
fi)xy as his own iron-dyed hair and whiskers, was pulled close upon one 
eye, while the other peered out, bleared and fiery from the excit^ent 
oV its liabitiial atmosphere, wiUi the leathern cheek around puckered 
into a peculiar expression of cunning and exultation. His thin lips 
w'cre compressed, as if waiting the irrepressible interrogations of our 
curiosity ; and while he stood leaning against a fascis af jarring rods, 
he rolled unconsciously within his red hands^ a comer of his rusty 
leathern apron, from which the ferruginous particles flew off in volleys* 
“Well, Sir?” said he, at last, tired of our perversity of silence; 
and — • 

“Well, my good friend?” was all the question tve chose to vouch- 
safe in reply. . 

“ Why, what I have to say,” was his somewhat more explicit re- 
joinder, “ is, that Ihe Armada-armoury of the Tower of London which 
you have been describing, contains no choicer instrument of torture than 
the one you regard so carelessly.” ^ 

“ Instrument of torture! Is this piece of rusty iron, then, a relique 
of the Inquisition ?” was our involuntary exclamation. 

“ Not exactly. But you have not examined, it. You have not ob- 
served the arlist-like manner in which the springs close upon the iKines— 
You do not perceive that it is one of the cleverqpt gins ever formed by 
the cunning of man— -Try to extricate the sKeleton hand I Try !” 

“ The skeleton hand ? — ^the /jones 
“ Ay ! attempt to liberate them from the trap I” 

And the effort, when made, was, as he had announced, unaecom- 
plishable. 

“ But do you really mean,” was our next inquiry, that these pieces 
of bleached bone are, in truth, a portion of some human skeleton ?” 

“ What else ?” cried the old man, chuckling. “It needs no Cuvier 
to decide the point. Any student of anatomy between this and the 
Jardin des Plantes shall teach you as much.” 

The skeleton of a human hand, and inclosed in an intricate fetter- 
lock of rusty iron ! 

“ The bones are diminutive ; the hand mfust surdy have been that 
of a female?” was the fruit of our cogitations upon this ugly instru- 
ment of barbarity; — “ of a female, — probably young, — perhaps beauti- 
ful ; — one who must have lived, or rather die^, a captiye. But whe^ ? 
Not, surely, in France; — ^not in gallaflt, refined, chivalrous Paris? 
This curious specimen may have been imported from the East,— from 
Tunis, or Tripoli, or Fez ?” % ^ 

“No such thing !” intermpted Balthazar. “ The ironwork does 
honour to a trusty workman, who must have served his time to a master- 
mechanic of the cite ; the hand is that of a woman Freiich-bom,— 
Parisian-bred. Hie victim was, in short; one who lived and died almost 
within sight and sound of the very spot whe«^ we are- standing.” 
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‘‘ Centuries ago, of course. The times of the Frctlegondcs and 
Brunffhauts have probably legends of domestic horror to match ^ ith 
the crimes of their historical archives.** 

“ Bah; bah T* cried the old man petulantly. Human nature is the 
same in all ages and countries. Every day — eve^ city—prcxluces some 
monstrous wickedness, secret or discovered, arising from the triumphs 
of ungoverned passion ; — from hatred, — lust, — revenge, — or mere 
blood-thirstiness. The crime in which this piece of ruthless machinery 
had its rise, was done in iny own lifetime, in a place which I weekly 
and calmly traverse. The perpetrator went down to the grave, I 
will not say unpunished, but undiscovered. No one pitied the victim, 
— no one cursed the assassin. The whole story is, and is better, buried 
in oblivion.*’ « 

“ Impossible, impossible!” we exclaimed, again carefully examining 
the whitened bones and their fiendish inclosure. “ Since you profess 
yourself acquainted \yith the origin and destination of this mysterious • 
instrument, yoiummst not tantalize our curiosity.” 

“ Wliat avails it to rake «p memoirs of the frailties of our fellow- 
creatures said the Red Man, dropping the corner of his leathern a])ron, 
replacing his cap horizontally over his brows, and turning towards a 
tray of screws and hinges, as if provokingly hent on devoting his atten- 
tion to indifferent objects. Let the dead bury their dead ! To-mor- 
row it w^ere* cruelty to speak of the last throes of tlie unliappy wretch 
whom this morning you sawr precipitated into eternity. Yet his life was 
given for a life, according to the decree of the Almighty, according to 
the laws of the land.** 

“ Nevertheless the lesson to be imparted by such examples were 
lost,” we remonstrated. “ were the deed liidden behind a curtain. It 
is for the good of mankind, not to gratify an individual craving for 
retribution, that the penalty is paid. No man has a right to connive 
in the concealment of crime.” 

‘‘ Unless wlien, as in the present instance, Time, the universal 
avenger, has swallowed up the otfender and the offence,” rejoined BaL 
thazar. “ All that could be done now in atonement w ere to curse witli 
bell and book the place where the crime w'as perpetrated. And to 
what avail ? You would affix an eternal stigma upon a spot of earth, the 
w^ork of the Almighty’s hands, fast by liis holy house, and sanctified by 
the daily echoes of his holy word.” , 

“ The de Notre Dmne we exclaimed, certain of having 

now attained the heart of the matter. 

“ The Parvis de Notre Dame reiterated the Red Man, in an affir- 
mative tone. “ And since you appear so obstinately interested in the sub- 
ject, it may save my time and your own to enter at once into explanation. 
Know', then, th^t this rejicpie came not into my hands in the way of 
traffic. At the epoch of th(f first revolution, when the very name of 
priest had become abomination in the ears of the people, and so many 
‘Venerable servants of the church were arrested and sacrificed in every 
part of the kingdom, the greater number of the canons of Notre Dame 
were wise enough to seek safety in flight or in concealment. One, 
however, there was — an aged man, familiarly and favourably known 
to the i>o()r of the island by the name of Pere Auselnic, who disdained 
to follow the example of the fashionable abbtlsor beneficed nobles; and 
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attached beyond all power of separation to the old towers and aisles of 
the cathedral, or, as some thought, to the little, gloomy, official hahitte'- 
jtioii wherein, for thirty years, he had abided, refused to stir, — surrendered 
himself, as it were, to his destinies,— and was eventually humbered , 
among the victims of the massacre at the prison of L’Abbaye, It was 
on the evening following his arrest that a decrepit mulatto serving-man, 
attired in shabby mourning, entered my Scheme^ entreating my assis- 
tance in opening the springs of the fetterlock in question,' one end of 
which was still attached to a chain and staple, which had evidently been 
wrenched by force from a stone wall* Vain, however, were the utmost 
endeavours of my skill ; the cunning of the springs effectually defied 
my artificership ; and having rendered it back to the old man to be re- 
cnvelopcd in the cloth in which he had transported it to#my dwelling, I 
could not forbear an inquisitive remark or two concerning the mysterious 
task he had sought to impose upon me, and the inexplicable nature of 
the instrument. 

“He sliook his head mournfully in repl^; but aW length admitted 
that the trap was connected with certain feimily secrets, which he was 
desirous of screening from the scrutiny of the National officers in a house 
to which, that morning, the seals of office had been affixed. 

“ * It rexjuired some exertion of strength, as you may perceive,’ said 
the poor old mulatto, opening his shrivelled hands and displaying the 
mangled palms, ‘ to wrench tlie staple from the w all. Thank Heaven, 
however, I succeeded : and all that now remains for me to accomplish 
is to unclose the springs, — consign these wretched bones to consccratei 
earth, and this wicked instrument to the furnace; — that so may finish 
iill memory of one of the cruellest deeds darkening the history of human 
kind.* ^ , 

“ Smitten with an interest in the business, almost equal to that y ni 
now evince, I instantly proffered a renewal of my efforts in so pious a 
cause ; and promised, if the lock could be left in my possession, to 
a])ply tile wliole of my leisure to the task. Christophe’s first impulse 
was a decided negative to this proposal ; but, on consideration, he ad- 
mitted that the trap would be safer from observation in my hands than 
in his own, and having extorted from me a promise of secrecy, he 
departed with llu* intention of retuniing in the course of a week. 
Many weeks elapsed, however, before 1 saw the mulatto again ; and 
when lie once more entered the sho]), I could scarcely bring to remem- 
brance my former visiter. He was so Avorn, so wasted, so tremulous, 
so fearfiil, that I had scarcely courage to refer to the painful secret l)y 
Avhich we had been originally brought into collision. But Christophe 
Avas the first to recur to the fetter-lock ; and after a vehement burst of 
almost childish tears, admitted tliat the great motive for secrecy Avas 
now at an end. ‘ God has avenged all — God^ in his ,own good time, 
has poured down retribution ! ’ was his Teiterated exclamation. * My 
poor old master was butchered in tffe massacre of the 2nd of September. 
All is over ! — I have nothing now t% care for ! — let those come and 
who list! My own days are numbered: — to others lie the accomplish- 
ment of my task — to you, Sir, if it be the Avill of Heaven, the expiatoi v 
^ deed of opening this fatal springe, and consigning the bones of Lucife 
to hallowed ground ! * # 

“ Touched by the helplessness of his grief, no less than by the fidelity 
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of his attachment, I undeirtook to fulfil, as far as my powers might avail, 
the task proposed ; and in the process of another weeVs acquaintance 
with old Christophe (the last week of his mortal existence), derived 
irom his lips the particulars of a family history of unequalled interest 
and horror connected with the lock, 'You seem at leisure to listen ; — 
hear, and moralize upon the tale. 

Anselme Loinoue, Sir, was the only son of respectable parents, 
occupying a small property in the neighbourhood of St. Etienne ; des- 
tined from his infancy to follow in their footsteps as the unaspiring 
cultivator of his paternal estate. Having, however, at a very early age, 
distinguished himself among his fellow'-stuc^ents at the Lyccc of St. 
Etienne hy a remarkable proiiciency in mathematics, and, at his leisure 
hours, by a siip^ular tendency to mechanical pursuits, the proprietor of 
one of the chief engine-foundries in the country, a distant kinsman of 
Madame Laiioue, persuaded his father and mother to bind the hoy in 
apprenticeship to a calling for which he evinced so marked a voca- 
tion, and W'hichrafforded such auspicious prospects of future fortune. 
Anselme accordingly became, an engineer, and soon condrmed tlie prog- 
nostications of his new master by striking out various improvements 
and inventions of high account. At three and twenty he had achieved 
the post of chief engineer in the establishment, and kt eight and twenty 
was not only a partner but the affianced husband of his master’s 
daughter. His parents did not survive to witness the consummation of 
his prosperity— both were already in the grave, and Anselrae’s patri- 
mony disposed of to augment the capital of Ixis thriving trade. 

“ Nothing now remained for him to desire. Lucile Moronval was a 
lovely girl of eighteen, whom he had fondly watched from childhood, 
with a gradually increasing hope of being enabled, at some future time, 
to aspire to her hand ; and although it was whispered among tiie com- 
mercial coteries, that she had for some time testified considerable re- 
pugnance to the marriage arranged for her hy her parents, on tlie 
grounds that Anselme, in spite of his enlightenment and high moral prin- 
ciples, was of a silent, stern, jealous, and even at times morose disposi- 
tion, mistrustful in his temper and sullen in his deportment, — all was 
finally reconciled ; and ere the bride had attained her nineteenth year, 
they were settled as man and wife in a pleasant house in the suburbs of 
St. Etienne, the dwelling attached to the foundry being supposed dis- 
advantageously situated for the health of the young matron, Lanoue 
seemed indeed to derive double happiness when established in his 
cheerful home at the close of his labours of the day, from the circum- 
stance of their temporary separation. Lucile had household cares to 
occupy lier time during the interim, and at the close of the first year of 
tlieir marriage, had a pretty little Lucile of her owui to display to her 
husband and father on their return from the foundry. 

“ Still it was remarked by the same prying gossips who had been 
the first to notice her disinclination <lo become the wife of Anselme, that 
»-«fter the first few months of her^imotherly triumph, Madame Lanoue 
appeared to take little pleasure in W child. She grew dispirited, indif- 
I'erent, negligent in her person and household ; and the more her hus- 
band evinced his discontent at these changes in her depetrtment^ the 
more her spirits were depressed.^ Some of her neighbours were promi^ 
to attribute the mischief io the arrival of a young cousiui a certain 
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Cflement Manouiy, who had been the companion of Lucile’s earlyWears, 
and for some time past detained by the arrangement of his family 
> affairs in the island of Martinique. It was even said that hej kinsman 
had returned with the intention of claiming her hand ; and that Lanoue, 
on discovering his abortive pretensions, had forbidden Clement the 
house, insisting on an absolute rupture of the family connexion. 

** Certain it was that the door of Anselme was closed upon his sup- 
posed rival; and certain also it was said to be, that Lanoue, who had 
hitherto contented himself with returning home at the close of his day’s 
labours to his evening meal, was now frcc^uently seen traversing the 
town, from his foundry at the river-side to his cheerful habitation in the 
suburbs, w'ith hurried step and gloomy countenance, at various unac- 
customed periods of the day. Those who were busieft on the watch 
managed to ascertain that he had, at different times, broken in suddenly 
on the solitude of Ludle — but, happily, only to find it solitude. No- 
thing transpired to justify his suspicions, but nothing seemed to pacify 
the £sturbance of his mind. • 

“ For often does a husband or a wife j^ssess confirmation strong of 
fickleness or infidelity, which less interested persons account as no- 
thing — symptoms -of coldness, of estrangement, of loathing in moments 
once devoted to endearment — tears where smiles should be, or smiles 
of scorn instead of the playful self-abandonment sanctioned by reci- 
procal tenderness. And Anselme had good reason to see that he was no 
lunger beloved. Had he not, therefore, reason to suspect that another 
had already superseded him in the affections of his wife ? 

** He did at least suspect it, and the suspicion maddened him. He 
read it in the averted eye, the quivering lip, the hand withdrawn from 
his own ; and when at length he gathered ivom his wife that he was 
about again to become a father, the Emission, instead of filling his heart 
with the rapture which had preceded the birth of little Lucile, struck 
him with disgust. Perplexed in the extreme by the agonizing misgiv- 
ings which had taken possession of his mind, he soon became brutal, 
wild, ungovernable in his exasperations against his unhappy victim. 
Yet strange enough it was that Lucile never resented his violence — 
never ai>pealed to her neighbours’ compassion or her father’s protection. 
She suffered all in silence — too mild to murmur, too gentle to resist. It 
was even hinted that harsh words had been followed by hard blows; 
yet still the humbled creaUire uttered not a syllable of complaint ! 

At length the time was accomplished, and Madame Lanoue brought 
forth a son. Her father eagerly desired that it might be named 
‘ Anselme,* after her husband, and Lanoue stood eagerly waiting in the 
hope that Lucile would second the request. But amid all her ex- 
haustion and debility, the young mother found strength to implore that 
her father, who was to be its Christian sponsor, wouM bestow his own 
name on the infant ; and that napie happened, unluckily, to be no other 
than * Clement ! * From that lament it was a fearful sight to wa ^ch 
the glances cast by Lanoue upon flis unwelcome offspring. , 

“ Not long, however, did Lucile find courage to encounter the con- 
centrated wrath of the now desperate man; and exactly five weeks after 
her confinement, she disappeared from St. Etienne. One evening, on 
returning from the foundry, Anselme found bis little home abandoned — 
the cradle empty-— the nurse dismissed^whSe a few lines, in the hand- 
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writing of Luc9e» acquainted him that he would lee her face no fiaiore,^ 
and that his little daughter was deposited with her former nurse, at a 
village two leagues distance from Lyons ; — for that child, at least, was 
hia own, * 

By this fatal announcement the miserahle truth became manifest 
to all the world. Anselmc waa pardoned hia former mistrust, his pre« 
vions jealousy, when it was seen that Madame Lanoue had eloped with 
the object of her early attachment, and emharhed for Martinique — that 
her father’s name and her husband’s roof were dishonoured — that Lucile 
was an adultress ! 

poor old Morouval ! — he had not long to support his load of obloquy, 
or the consciousness that his daughter’s former declarations of attach* 
ment to anothenought tohave prevented him from interposing his pa* 
rental authority to complete her union with Anselme Lanoue. He died 
repentant and self-accusing, driven to despair by the accusations of his 
indignant aon*in*law. And thus, freed from all engagements, and bereft 
of almost every titf to life, Anselme grew weary of his former haunts, his 
former avocations, and resolvclU at once to dispose of the foundry, and 
seek happiness in some province where his name and misfortunes did 
not serve to point him out to public notice. It w'as expected that his 
child would bear him company, but having visited the little girl shortly 
after the disappearance of nia wife, the unhappy man discerned or fan- 
cied he discerned some resemblance to her kinsman Manoury in the 
countenance of the infant Lucile, and thenceforward resolved to exclude 
it from his home. A liberal annuity was accordingly settled upon the 
nurse; — ^it was arranged tlxat Lucile should be reared as her own ;,rand 
Lanoue became a Cain and a wanderer! 

“ From that period allitracv*. of the once thriving engineer was lost at 
St. Etienne. Rumours prevailed that he had entered into the ecclesias- 
tical state, that he was even a member of the confraternity of La 
Trappe ; and one fellow-townsman, whohapi>ened to have business in the 
West Indies, protested that he had seen Anselme Lanoue fulfilling the 
duties of a missionary in the island of Martinique. The lapse of a dQ;een 
years, however, tended to obliterate all curiosity respecting him or his 
movements — his very name came to be forgotten at St. Etienne ; and 
little Lucile, reared in all the simplicity of a Lyonnese farmer’s daughter, 
began to think of her unknown father as pumbered with the dead. 

“ Scarcely, however, had she attained her fifteenth year, when there 
arrived at the village a priest of severe hut venerable aspect, who pro- 
ceeded to exhibit to Manette and her husband the necessary proofs 
empowering him to claim the guardianship of Lucile Lanoue. For 
many hours was the stranger closetted with the afflicted couple ; 
who, at the cloise of the conference, announced him to their charge as 
her uncle and fut^ire protector^ Lucile, who had been hitherto taught 
to consider her father an only »on, ^and her mother an only daugh* 

could by no means reconcile heyself to this unlooked-for tie of 
consanguinity. But Nanette soon Atisfied her beloved nursling that 
so it was and was to be ; — that her only chance of happiness lay 
in unlimited submission to the will of her new uncle, with whom she 
was to reside in Paris, where he enjoyed a small benefice under the 
metropolitan see ; and who, although a stetn man and reserved, re* 
garded her with the teoderast hffection^ Nothing remained hut to 
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and Lucile, still bewildered by the sndden transition in her 
destinies, bade adieu to her native province, and accompanied her uncle 
,to his gloomy abode in the Parvis NStre Dame* 

“ For many months the gay-hearted and bright-eyed girl foifhd little in 
her new home to replace we simple occupations and affectionate tend- 
ing of her ehildbood. Waited npon by a decrepit mulatto servant, who 
seemed to regard her as an intruder, immured from the sunshine and 
the free range of nature, she.bcK^e weary of life, even unto the utmost 
heart-sickness of weariness. But^ in course of time, the studies to which 
her uncle began to claim her attention acquired interest in her eyes ; 
she was taught new languages, — sciences. hitherto undreamed of; — the 
page of history unrolled its wonders to her eyes,— the mysteries of 
nature unfolded their miracles to her comprehension. The gentle mind 
of Lucile became fascinated by her uncle’s lessons of wisdom ; she had 
long listened with reverence to his exhortations from the pulpit ; she 
now began to admit the extent of his attractions as a companion, the 
value of bis regard as a friend and monitor. • 

“There was hut one point on which hi» lessons w^ere distasteful. . It 
struck her that the stern ascetic insisted too often and too strongly on 
the virtue of chastity, and the pure mind of Lucile revolted from the 
frequency of a charge she deemed superfluous, Pere Anselme per- 
sisted in warning her against unclean thoughts, when her soul was 
spotless as that of a nun ; and inveighed against the attraction of 
temptations, which to /ter were foul and offensive. He seemed, in fact, 
to invest the whole force of female excellence in a virtue which to 
Lucile appeared a necessary and spontaneous obligation ; for the white 
rose in its first expansion of purity, was not more spotless than Lucile 
Lanoue ! ^ 

“At length she revolted against these iterations of his daily sermon. — 

‘ You talk to me, dear uncle,’ said she, * of crimes that enter not into 
my apprehension. What pleasure can you suppose me to find in seek- 
ing after books, images, ideas, expressions of an immodest nature? 
What sense of enjoyment can possibly attach itself to things which 
bring a blush to tlifC cheek, and confusion to the heart ?* 

“ * Nevertheless, beware !’ rejoined the stem pastor ; ‘ circumstances 
may arise to invest with unknown charms these very accessories of evil. 
And remember, Lucile, — ^remember, my niece, — remember, inv beloved 
child, that sooner than sec thee yield to the backslidings by wliich so 
many of thy sex sink into the gulf of perdition, I would tear thee limb 
from limb, — behold thee perish inch by inch, and minute by minute. 
The soul of woman is the brightest emanation of the eternal fountain 
of light and life ; but the smallest blemish upon its spotlessness, and 
corruption and utter darkness ensue. Either thou must be as the angels 
of Heaven, secure from the induenpe of every grossei^ passion, or fall 
uniter the domination of the worst, andT become a thing for men to 
^ on and fiends to scoff at, •Half the mischiefs, half the crimes 

of this Wjorld of woe, are produced bjithe levity of woman. And thougir* 
1 love thee, Lucile,— love thee with a yearning spirit of tenderness, 
greater than cun be dreamed of by the imagining of thy young expe- 
^ rience, joow, that should a day of contamination come, thou must 
mk. to "find in me a ruthless judge,.— a stone-hearted executioner, 
inere would be pq mercy in my soul for an offence qf thine,’ 

• p 2 
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** Harsli as were these denunciations, they sounded more like the 
ravings of fanaticism, than the remonstrances of a spiritual teacher, in 
the ears oCLucile. She had no power to attach them to a foregone con- 
clusion, or to the shadowing forth of ideal evil. Even when, about a 
year after the hrst outpouring of the strenuous exhortations of Pere An- 
selme, she became acquaint^ with the brilliant aide-de-camp of the 
King of France, who was charged to command a solemn service of Te Deum 
at the metropolitan cathedral, on occasion of the birth of a Dauphin, and 
the young and handsome Count de Valeu^ay contrived shortly after- 
wards to entangle her in a secret correspondence and clandestine meet- 
ings, Lucile saw no occasion to connect the honourable expressions of 
attachment of her impassioned admirer with the prohibitions of her 
uncle! Valen^ay beheld in the bright cynosure of the Parvis Ndtre 
Dame the nominal niece of a hypocritical abbt^, and far too fair a creature 
to be consigned to so ignoble and degrading a destiny ; while Lucile beheld 
in Valen^ay her i^uture husband, and the noblest and most captivating 
of mankind; They stood relatively in a false position. Mademoiselle 
Lanoue was too much afraid of the harsh interpretation of her uncle to 
infringe her loveris injunctions by acquainting the old man with the 
secret'of their engagement. She dared not even involve in her confi- 
dence the old mulatto servant, Christophe, lest at any time he 
might be induced to betray them to the animadversions of P^re An- 
selme. 

** Time passed. It is needless, and would be painful to relate how 
often, during her uncle’s discharge of his official duties, Lucile managed 
to escape from her gloomy home, and accompany her noble admirer 
on expeditions to the heights of Romainville, or the unfrequented banks 
of the Marne ; to evening pkomenades in the Royal Gardens, to obscure 
spots and secret resorts, even she scarcely knew where. It was in vain 
she implored Valen^ay’s permission to acquaint her legal guardian with 
their engagements, and at length with the union they had secretly 
contracted. The Count pleaded the opposition of his family — the resent- 
ment of the King ; — and Lucile felt too happy in the homage, the tender 
affection of the man she deemed her husband, to examine with caution 
into his arguments, or investigate the motives of his evasions. 

“It chanced that, while these mysteries were proceeding unsuspected 
in the quiet household of the canon of N6tre Dame, Pere Anselme was 
requested by one of the ministrauts of the church of St. Sulpice to un- 
dertake for a few days the clerical charge for which he was incapacitated 
by sudden and severe indisposition. The active priest, rejoicing in an 
opportunity of augmenting the sum of those duties which he had adopted 
as a sort of expiation — a species of mysterious atonement — readily com- 
plied : and thus, for several days, Lucile was left more than ever at 
liberty to pursue her favourite avocations, and cement her rash con- 
nections, little apprehending the (Consequences of her uncle’s ex- 
^95cial occupation. Nay, little in(|eed did Pere Anselme himself an- 
ticipate, when he entered the confessional of his unaccustomed church, 
to how painful an exercise of his. priestly hinctions he was about to be 
submitted. 

“ For behold ! there came to his judgment scat a young noble of the 
dourt of the Trianon, the associate of the Lanzuns and Polignacs^ who, 
engaged in a duel of deadly provocation, had chosen to address himself 
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to a Btrangc confessor for a remission of his mortal sins* Count 'Va- 
len^ay admitted liimself to be every way an offender intemperate, de- 
bauched, a gambler, a seducer of innocence ; and among other crimes 
•which he charged against himself, was a pretended marriage yith a pre- 
tended niece of a canon of Notre Dame ; for whom he admitted the 
utmost violence of a criminal attachment. — Lucile is about to become 
a mother,* said he, in the unreservedness of confession; ‘and her 
child will become fatherless, and herself a castaway, should I fall to- 
morrow. Am I to be forgiven ?* 

“ Pere Anselme wrung his hands and sobbed aloud at this declaration ; 
while Valen^ay, attributing the good man’s despair to the unction of his 
zeal, implored his intercessions with Heaven for the more than widow 
who was about to be left to the evil-dealing of a cruel world. He de- 
manded also absolution, and Pere Anselme trembled whilh he pronounced 
the words of grace ; he had not, indeed, so trembled since the day when 
he first learned the elopement of his wife with Clement Manoury, of 
Martinique ! 

“ That night, on his return home, Christophe the mulatto received or- 
ders from his master to light the fire of a 'small furnace erected at one 
end of the little garden attached to the Canon’s house, where, during 
the winter days, he was wont to amuse himself by the exercise of his 
skill in smithery, such as the manufacture of curious locks and safety- 
bolts, which he often caused to be sold for the benefit of the poor. Dur- 
ing the summer, he usually devoted his leisure to other pursuits ; and 
what might be the cause of his selecting a fine midsummer night for 
the renewal of his occupation no one could ^ess. Till morning, 
however, the bellows of the forge were heard in operation, andt hen, 
instead of retiring to rest after his unaccountable exertions, Pere An- 
selrae went forth to his daily duties, having charged his servants with 
certain household services to he performed during his absence, and taken 
wdth him the key of the house-door, in order to enforce the commands 
he had already issued, that none should pass the threshold during his 
absence. He desired also that the morning and evening meal of Lucile 
might be served to her as usual ; nor did he return at night till his 
daughter had retired to rest. But there was nothing in all this to occa- 
sion surprise to Lucile ; her thoughts indeed were otherwise engrossed, 
and had they been free for cogitation, she knew that the time of the 
Canon was just then doubly engaged with the duties of his brother 
Cure. 

“ She was wrapt in sleep when, at midnight, he re-entered the house, 
and a sleep so heavy, that she observed not an unusual sound in an un- 
inhabited chamber on the opposite side of the corridor from her own, 
the walls of which abutted against those of a pubhc hospital. Heavy, ay, 
heavy indeed must those slumbers have been, that heard not stones 
displaced and replaced— the blows the heavy mallet — the smart 
strokes of the sledge hammer, which so strangely disturbed the rest of 
the old mulatto. ^ ^ 

“ On the morrow, at an eaiiy boi^, a hired herline stood at the Canon^s 
door ; and when the lovely but pale and wan Lucile made her appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table, the Canon bid her with a grim smile prepare 
for holiday. Together they ascended the carriage, but her eager 
inquiries could obtain no clue tp their destinetion. ‘ Be satisfied.,* 
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replied Anselme in a hoarse voice ; * you will discover anon, t have 
secured to you a day of pleasure.’ 

“ At length she perceived that they had passed the bariicts df the 
city, and ^ere ascending the heights df Chardnne. In another minute’s 
space they were following a splendid funeral procession, that took its 
way towards the cemetery of Mont Louis. The hearse was covered 
with gorgeous escutcheons — the noblest armorial bearings df ancient 
France graced the long train of carriages following the dead — and as the 
cortege stopped at the gates of the cemetery, Lucile perceived that a 
sword and belt, a coronet and cushion, were placed upon the coffin. 

“ Involuntarily she gave vent to expressions of interest, as with a pale 
face she gazed upon the solemn scene — involuntarily evinced her curi- 
osity as to the nfime of the hero about to he consigned to the diist. She 
addressed herself to her ‘ uncle,’ but Fere Anselme was reciting alotid his 
prayers for the dead, whom the priests, with their crosses and banners, 
had come forth to welcome to the grave. Their driver now prepared to 
let down the stepr, having received previous orders from the canon. 

‘ Whose obsequies are** these ? ’ inquired Lucile with faltering ac- 
cents, as she prepared to place her foot on the step. 

“ ‘ *Tis the burial of the young Count Valen<jay, Aide-de-Camp to 
his Majesty, who fell yesterday in a duel at Montrouge,’ replied the man 
in a careless tone ; ‘ he was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
w’idow ; yet ’tis said that he hazarded his life in a drunken quarrel, for 
a worthless actress.’ 

** But he spoke to iinheedful ears ; Lucile lay senseless at the bottom 
of the carriage, and when the miserable girl recovered her powers of 
recollection, she found herself in a strange room, chained by her right 
hand to a bare wall, a Jpaf of bread, a vessel of w^ater, and a missal, 
lying by her side. Even then, she neither heard, nor saw, nor felt dis- 
tinctly ; strange words sounded in her ears — a figure which she deemed 
to be that of her uncle stalked before her, proclaiming himself her father, 
and addressing her in opprobrious terms and with fearful denunciations 
that fell meaningless upon her heart. Yet the accusations were full, too 
full of truth ; and the invectives with which he accosted the dying girl 
were such as defile the ears of the lowest of her fallen sex. 

<c « child of an abandoned mother,’ cried he — ‘ of a mother who 
deserted thy cradle for the arms of a paramour — of a mother whom I 
abandoned all ties of nature and country to punish as she deserved — thy 
doom is decreed I I forewarned her^ yet she fell ! I told her that so 
surely as she dared to outrage her vows of matron chastity, the hand of 
my vengeance should be heavy on her — that her blood should flow drop 
by drop in atonement for her sin ; and so it did, and I beheld it, and was 
content. Then returned I to Europe, in the hope that the sorrows of 
xny youth might compensated by a tranquil old age, passed in the 
bosom of my child. And thou, too, Lucile, did I forewarn ! I ventured 
not to assume over thee a father’s authority, lest perad venture the bab- 
Wing of those who surrounded thy c^iildhood should have described him 
to thee as harsh and intemperate ; but as a near kinsman — as a spiritual 
teacher — my voice was loud in thine ears, with exhortations against the 
evil promptings of the salt blood of thy mother flowing in thy Veins ; 
yet thou hast fallen, and the ruin of my house is accomplished — my last 
hope withered — my last joy defiled ! Out on thee, castaway, out oh 
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thee ! For thee, even for thee, shall there be no mrecy— no ear of |rity 
for thy bewailing — no heart of flesh for thine anguish. My own hand, 
a father’s hand, forged the pnares that hold thee fast ; and now will I 
Teast mine, eyes on the sufferings of thy penance. Despair and die /’ . 

“ To all these outrages Lucile had no other replv than the name of him 
whom she believed to have been her husband. To die was all indeed 
that she desired ; but despair she could n9t, for she trusted that death 
would reunite her tQ the ohjfect of her soul’s affections. Her mind was 
at times perturbed, at times lucid ; but of her peculiar jeopardy she 
knew and could cotiiprehehd nothing. It was all h miserable confusion 
of suffering — of terrot — of darkness— of desperation ! 

“ At length came the appointed hour — tlie hour of a mother’s agony ; 
and all night the lonely Creature writhed and struggled with her pain, 
her miserable right hand still fettered within the mastSr-bolt ; but to- 
wards morning her moans grew fainter, ftnd the fheble wail of a new-born 
child was added to the sound. Lucile was still alive when her father 
entered the room, and her dying eyes re-opened in fearful dilation only 
to witness the paroxysm of disgust with w^iah he cni^ied into nothing- 
ness the tender frame of that offspring of shame. It was well perhaps 
the miserable babe should die, for already it was an orphan. 

“ That night, Anselme Lanoue watched beside the dead — the young 
mother with her little infant laid upon her arm, and a bloody cloth en- 
veloping the right hand of the corpse ! When placed in her cofHn, and 
the bier brought forth from that hateful chamber, the Canon of Ndtrc 
Dame closed its door for ever, that no one might look upon the mangled 
hand still fixed within the manacle left hanging to the wall ; and it was 
Christophe the mulatto who, on the apprehension of the old priest, nearly 
twenty years after the fatal catastrophe, bethought him of the mysteries 
to be revealed in that deserted room, and fdUiid^trength to wrench the 
staple from the stones. 

“ Look upon it again,” said Balthazar, replacing the terrible relique 
in my hand at the close of his narrative, “ atid tell me, Sir^ Whether your 
country contains a more fearful testimonial of the ascendancy of ungo- 
vernable passion ? ” 

The gathering tears in our eyes prevented our discerning so clearly as 
we could wish the delicacy of those blanched and fragile bones ; but it 
was clear that the hand had been divided above the wrist by some sharp 
instrument ; it was clear that two fingers had been previously broken in 
a desperate struggle for s(‘lf-extrication. That hand which the hand of 
love alone had pressed— which had been from infancy uplifted to Heaven 
ill the fervent supplications of innocence — ^had been crushed and tor- 
tured by the vengeance of a father ! 

Our hearts revolted against the spectacle; and fight glad were we to 
beludd the instrument ojP torture finally coiiSigned to the dark and rusty 
treasury of— T hb RbU Man* • • 
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SIH MATTHEW MEDDI^E. 

A SKETCH* 

^ Save me from my friends I I can protect mysdf against my enemies.*’ 

ffenri tF, (of France), 

** On ne donne rien si lib4ra!ement que ses conseils.” 

La Rockefwcmld, 

Siu Matthew Meddle is the most obliging creature in the world ; 
consequently — he has done an infinite deal of mischief in it. He will 
assist you; he will serve you: he will undertake to do for you that 
which you in vain assure him nobody can do satisfactorily but yourself. 
“ I am an idle ftian,*’ he will say : I have neither business nor occupa- 
tion of my own ; %jour time is precious ; now do leave that matter to my 
management ; so far from a trouble, it will be an amusenvent to me.” 
But, alas ! he does not consider that (as in the fable of the frogs) it will 
be “ death to us.^ And fortunate may you consider it, if you receive 
such timely notice of his intention to be (what Ae calls) serviceable ; 
you may in that case prevent, or at least mitigate, the mischievous 
effects of his good-nature. But ’tis his “ secret service,” against which 
neither prudence nor human foresight can guard, that destroys you : *tis 
when he ** does good by stealth,” that his pernicious kindness operates 
most pow^erfully to your injury. 

I siiall not stop to narrate the particulars of seven marriages of his 
concocting, the comfortable results of which were two elopements, three 
separate maintenances, and two divorces ; nor of the numerous slight 
misunderstandings and trifling differences betwixt friends, which his 
attempts to explain, or to reconcile, have brought to the decision of a 
jury, the arbitrament of the pistol, or (more unhappily still !) aggravated 

into lasting hostility and enmity unappeasable ; nor shall I In [a 

word, 1 will avoid his example of meddling with affairs which concern 
others, and shall state only a few of the cases in which 1 myself have 
been made the victim of his kind intentions. 

How lavish soever of his services he may he to the rest of the world, 
yet Sir Matthew Meddle holding me, the only son of his favourite sister, 
in greater affection than any other of his kindred, or, as I sincerely be- 
lieve, than any other existing creature, it is not to be wondered at that 
upon my unlucky self he should have perpetrated his most cruel acts of 
kindness, and inflicted his friendship with the most determined virulence. 
For as long as I can remember him, he has been destructively [attentive 
to my interests, and has acted in my behalf with assiduity the most fatal : 
I may, indeed, date his interference concerning me at a period antecedent 
to my possession of the faculty of memory, for it commenced even before 
I had the honour^f making my appearance in the world. The effect of 
this, his first service, has left an irremovable impression — not on my mind 
— «a pl y, but on my left cheek ! « 

One day when my mother was m that interesting situation which 
promised her husband the speedy enjoyment of the honours' of paternity, 
my father and his brother-in-law Sir Matthew were dining with a large 
party at Long’s. Amongst the company was Sir Pepper ^O’Popper, a 
gentleman whose temper was extremely irritable, and bis sense of Iwar- 
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ing not very acute. like persons in general who labour under the latter 
infirmity, he was prone to consider every remark which he did not dis- 
tinctly hear as applied to himself ; and would guess at its import from 
the gesture, or from the look of the speaker. The glass had oirculated 
freely when my father, tasting of a fresh bottle^ thrust it aside and, 
with an expression of mingled anger and disgust on his countenance 
exclaimed, Detestable ! *tia as fiery as pepper !** 

What’s that you are saying about me, Sir? What’s that you are 
8a3dng T* fiercely cried Sir Pepper ; who fancied he heard some uncivil 
observation coupled with his own name. 

My* father was about to offer a good-humoured explanation of the 
cause of Sir Pepper’s misapprehension, when up started Sir Matthew. 

“ Now, Ned, be quiet, pray be quiet — you are so intenyierate ! let me 
settle this disagreeable affair. My dear Sir Pepper — indeed, now, my 
brother-in-law meant no offence— believe me he didn’t ; if he had— why, 
in such case, I should have been the first to say, ‘ throw a bottle at his 
head,’ though he is my brother-in-law.” ^ 

“ I don’t hear a word you say. Sir ; sppak louder, if you please,” 
impatiently cried Sir Pepper. 

“ In such a case,” bawled Sir Matthew, I say I should have been 
the first to advise you to throw a bottle at bis head.” 

Sir Pepper, who had heard nothing but the conclusion of Sir Matthew’s 
speech, seized a decanter, which he hurled with desperate violence in 
the direction of my father’s head. Had that promoter of conviviality 
fulfilled the intention of the director of its course, my father’s 
must have terminated on the spot; for (though, fortunately, missing 
him by a hair’s breadth) from the force with which it had been 
})rojectcd, not only was it itself dashed to atoms against the wall, hut it 
put the latter in a plight which rendered tHh aifl of the plasterer and 
the carpenter eminently necessary. 

A scene of confusion ensued : but some mediator more adroit than 
Sir Matthew taking up the affair. Sir Pepper apologized for his intem- 
perate conduct towards my father, and, offering him his hand, declared 
that “ the misunderstanding was owing entirely to Sir Matthew Meddle’s 
explanation.” 

“ Ned,” hurriedly whispered my uncle, under the circumstances, it 
W'ould not be well for you to quit the party suddenly, so do you remaiu 
where you are; but, considering the delicate situation of your wife, 
should any exa^erated account of this unpleasant fracas he conveyed 

to her But leave that to my management. Remain here for an hour 

or so ; I’ll go home and excuse your absence to my sister.” 

Sir Matthew rushed down stairs, jumped into his carriage, and desired 
the coachman to drive full speed to bis sister’s. Arrived there, he 
knocked and rang as if he had found the house in a blaze. 

“ What u the matter. Sir?” inquired •the servant ^ho opened the 
door. , • 

“ Nothing, ilhope your mistress has not yet retired for the night ?” > 

‘‘Not yet, I believe. Sir ; my mistress is nut very well, but as she has 
not rung for Mrs, Smith yet, 1 dare say you will find her iii the draw- 
ing-room.’* 

• ” That’s fortunate !” Sir Matthew ran up stairs, and, rushing into 
the drawing-Toom, exclaimed^ “ Bessy, my love, don’t be alarmed.” 
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MiitthcMt ! Good heavens ! what h^s hapjlened 
•* I tell you not to be alarmed. I came pur|poaely to ptcpare ymi.** 

** Prepare Uie 1 For ^hat ? For heavcn'fe sake^^ ** 

*Tifi nothing in the world — though it lUight have been t Poor Ned ! 
When I Wks at Barhadoes I sdw a man’s head dreadfully iiwctUted by a 

aimitar thing, but ^Now, how ridiculous yoU ate to be alarmed^ Urhen 

I came on purpose to prevent it. The afimr is sitpply this, my dear 
elster : — Ned has just had a slight disagreement* — Now, Mrhy will you 
be alarmed ? In fact, it was ilot a disagreement, but merely a slight 
misunderstanding with an Irish officer, who dashed a bottle of claret Ut 
him with sudh violence that it literally smashed the — 

At these words his dear sister fainted. In the course of that same 
night I was usher^ into the world, although my appearance hed not 
been calculated upon so soon by at least three weeks. A brilliant claret- 
Btain'Oti my left cheek, nearly as large as the palm of my hand, is the 
consequence of Sir Matthew Meddled first kind interference iu matters 
affecting me. «• 

Though an only son, Twas never, except in so far as the hlemish I 
have just mentioned may afford me a claim to be considered as such, a 
spoiled child. By my father’s death, which happened when 1 was only 
two years old, I was left entirely under the care and controul of my 
mother. A woman of strong sense, she was aware of the dangers to 
which the temper and all other qualities which go to the formation of 
character are exposed by the early and undue indulgence which is but 
too frequently extended to that interesting specimen of humankind, — a 
sole pledge of affection.” With a strong check upon her own feelings, 
therefore, which naturslly inclined to humour me rather than displease, 
she never — at least loi;g as I can recollect — she never sacrificed the 

just to the expedient ; or, in the inore appropriate language of the nur- 
sery, she 'would never allow the dear child to have its own way in every- 
thing rather than hear it cry. Children,” she would truly say, “ arc 
much earlier and more readily to be taught to distinguish the right and 
the proper from their contraries, than thoughtless parents give them 
credit for : they will sometimes, indeed, cunningly seem to Confound 
them in order to serve their own little purposes.” This may appear to 
be a long introduction to so small a portion of a short story, but (to say 
nothing of the natural bias of my mind, which bears me unconsciously 
into the serious and the philosophical) it is not altogether unnecessary. 

My fond uncle’s notions on this subject differed altogether from my 
mother’s. He was for humouring me in everything, lest opposition and 
restraint should spoil my temper. He thought my demands for sour 
apples and indigestible pound-cake were neither unteasonablc nor too 
frequent; and that my complaints — though, heaven knows, I never 
complained at,gill — of the length of my lessons and the shortness of my 
play-time were not without foundation. He would therefore advise ” 
my mother to relinquish her own system, and adopt hi^Eut my mothef, 
though she tenderly loved her /orother, entertainerf^ot the slightest 
respect for his understanding; and (her mind Wearied, her patience 
exhausted, and her temper ruffled ,by his uticalled-for and pertinacious 
counsel) the certain cons^uences, to me, of unqle Middle’s interference 
in my favour were tasks lengthened and indul^nces abridged. With an 
occasional whipping for having “set on’* uncle Meddle, — a [notion 
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« • 

plau8ihl'e« h\A t)y no nielitis tf ae» inasmuch aa hU uUtucky interfeiiettaea 
were always the spontaneous suggestions of his oWU heuevnlent heatt; 

.In my ninth year 1 was placed undet the Care <tf the Reverend Jnh 
Whackall, at that extensive and celebrated market for the sale df educa* 
tion, Turnham Green. There I remained till my twelfth. Just before 
I quitted this school a prize-medal for the best Rnglish essay was offered 
by the master. For this I was one of three comi)ef itors. 

“ Brother,*’ said my mother to Sir Matthew, y 1 am eitceedingly 
anxious that Frederick should gain the medal ; it Will be such a spur tc( 
liis exertions when he goes to Eton. Indeed 1 have great reason to believe 
he will, for Mr. Fagraote, the head-usher, has privately assured me that 
Frederick’s exercise is all-to-nothing the best he has seen. To-morrow 
they are to be sent in to Mr. Whackall, and on the da^s after he will 
award the prize. I earnestly hope my dear boy may win it.” 

^ He shall I’* exclaimed Sir Matthew Meddle^ and he instantly quitUsd 
the room ; leaving my mother in raptures at the heartiness of his excla*> 
mation, which she considered as a sure prognostic of suceess. 

Within an hour after this 1 was agreeably surprised by a visit from 
Uncle Matthew. Leave was asked and obtained that I should go and 
dine with him at Richmond. And put your exercise into your pocket, 
Fred,” whispered Sir Matthew. As we were Stepping into the carriage 
the kind-hearted Fagmore, who had followed us out, patted me oti the 
head and said to my uncle, ” He’ll beat the best of them, Sir, I’ll 
answer for it.” 

We drove to the Castle at Richmond, where, by my uncle’s particular 
desire, we were shown into one of their quietest rooms, overlooking the 
delightful lawn ; and, having ordered a dinner of fried whitings, chicken** 
salad, and a muffin-pudding » 

” Now, Fred,” said my uUcle, ” whilst dinner is preparing let me see 
your exercise.’* 

I handed it to him, and watched with some anxiety his countenanca 
whilst he was engaged in the reading of it. 

“ Um — um — good — ^very good indeed, consideHng your age. Few 

boys could do better, and I have very little doubt but and yet 

there is nothing like makipg sure of things ; clinching the nail, eh, 
Fred 

“ Nothing in the world. Sir,” replied I ; yet not exactly co|^prehend- 
ing the drift of his observation. 

” You must gain the prize, and you shall, too. Can you keen a secret. 
Master Fred?” 

« Yes, Sir.” 

** Well, then, I like your exercise upon the whole, vastly ; but there 
are some objectionable points — some negligences, also, in it.* Now, if / 
correct it for you, you won’t tell any body • 

” Not for all the world. Sit,” ^ 

“ Then ring ^ pen, ink, and paper, and the thing is done.*’ 

After an^ hours etitting, and slashing, and interlining, There, you 
rogue! * cried Uncle Meddle ; ” There ! the medal is as safe as if it were 
dangling from your button-hole. Now make a fair copy, with my altera- 
tions and improvements, and then to dinner. But not a woid of my 
assistance, ybii dog.” 

My thoughts running more upon chicken-BBlad ahd mufl^^puddin^ 
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tKan upon tny obliging uncle’s improvements^ mechanically I copied 
what I saw before me. Dinner was served just when I had finished my 
labour; so thrusting my infallible exercise into my pocket, 1 attacked 
the go^c things before me with an appetite needlessly increased by joy at 
the Ceminty of my success. 

The next morning early the exercises were sent up, and, on the morn- 
ing following, in the presence of the assembled school, the competitors 
were summoned to hear the decree of our master and judge. For my 
own part I felt no misgivings : 1 rested securely on the assistance I had 
secretly received from my obliging uncle. 

An awful frown cloud^ the brow of the Reverend Job Whackall as he 
took his seat. 

Little, if at all, satisfied am T,” said he, in his usual cramp and 
formal phraseology, ** with either of the three specimens of English com- 
position now submitted to me. But since to the best did I unreservedly 
promise to deliver the reward of superiority, to the best (albeit, neither 
of the three be, good), to the best do I decree it. Would I could have 
awarded it as the reward merit positive and unquestionable. As it is, 
I adjudge to Master Zachariah Dunder the prhie.** 

He retired from the school-room to his private parlour, desiring Fag- 
more and me to follow him. Downcast by disappointment, I obeyed. 

Forasmuch as I expected better from this young gentleman, Mr. 
Fagmore, in so much is my displeasure increased ; yet less is it directed 
against him, Sir, for his failure, than you, for allowing to be presented to 
me such ^ jumble of bombast and blunder ! Listen to the passages to 
which my censure more particularly attaches” — and here he read almost 
every sentence which my uncle had kindly contributed. The phenome- 
non of the appearance there of what Fagmore candidly admitted to be 
trashy he was utterly finable to account for ; certainly there was nothing 
of the kind when last he inspected my work : nor did I dare venture to 
enlighten him on the subject. 

When, with tears in my eyes, I’ communicated to Sir Matthew 
Meddle the unhappy result of our joint labours, Be comforted, my 
dear boy,” said he ; the fault is altogether mine : — 1 ought to have re- 
written the whole for you.” 

From Turnham Green I was sent to Eton. Here, by means of as- 
siduous study and the no-assistance of my uncle, 1 obtained considerable 
distincticm; and bad the good fortune, moreover, to render myself the 
prime favourite of Doctor * * * the head-master. A few days pre- 
vious to my quitting that venerable seminary to enter into active life, I 
saw near the statue of its pious founder, the Doctor in earnest conver- 
sation with Lord * * * *, (the then Secretary of State for the 

Department), who had just come down to visit his son. It was evident 
to me that I was the subject upon which they wrere engaged. Presently 
the Doctor becfioncd me towards him, and, on my approach, did me the 
honour of introducing me to his Lc>rds1np. 

“ Young gentleman,” said l^or^ « # * ct Doctotfl^ * * * has men- 
tioned you to me in a manner which does you honour. 1 understand you 
are about to return home. Have you'decided upon any particular course 
of life ?” 

“ No, my Lord,” replied I ; “ but, if I might choose, I should prefer 
pome ifficlal employrnentt” 
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Well, Sir/* continued his Lordship, ** it may bo in taiy power to 
promote your views. Pray do me the favour of calling upon me as sc?, on 
after your arrival in town as may convenient to you.” , . 

On my return home I communicated to my mother, and to Sir Mat-* 
thew Meddle, who was kindly in waiting to welcome me, the fortunate 
occurrence. My mother was overjoyed at the prospect of fortune, and of 
distinction also, thus unexpectedly opened to me. Sir Matthew saw me 
within three steps of becoming Prime Minister! 

“ Fred,” exclaimed he, your fortune is made, unless, indeed, you 
mar it by any indiscretion of your own. The great political leaders are 
on the look-out for talent wherever they are likely to find it. I know 
they are — they can’t do without it. Now% take niy advice; don’t accept 
of any petty clerkship; no red-tape af&ir. Private Sftretary to his 
Lordship — ^that’s what he wants you for, I’m certiun ; so don’t you be 
satisfied with anything leas.** 

“ But, surely, Sir, as a first step ” 

“ First step, indeed! Why be content ^Mcith a foof in the stirrup 
when you may take your seat in the saddle ?* Private Secretary — that’s 
the high road to preferment : — ‘ aut Casar aut nullus^ say I, Fred ; and 
Private Secretary you must be.”^ 

The next morning I paid my visit to Lord and was very 

graciously received. 

I am a man of business. Sir,” said his Lordship, so at once to the 
point. Doctor * * ♦ ♦ spoke of you in a way which has left no doubt 
upon my mind of your capabilities for any employment not necessarily 
requiring practice in office and experience in the world. I am satis- 
fied, however, that when you shall have acquired these, it will not be by 
lack of ability that your progress will be impedecK Now, Sir, a place 
is vacant in my office, and immediately under my own eye. The salary 
attached to it is but 150/. a year; but the duties it involves, if well 
executed, are of a nature to lead to much — higher — things. If you will 
accept the place, it is at your service. But consider well my offer, 
consult your friends upon the subject, and, in three days from this, 
favour me with your decision, I have many applications for the post ; 
hut shall keep it open tillwhear from you.*’ Having concluded, he 
shook me cordially by the hand, and I withdrew. 

So lucky a start in life falls to the lot of but few ; neither my mother 
nor myself, therefore, entertained a moment’s doubt upon the propriety 
of my instantly availing myself of it ; so, without hesitation, we resolved 
that on the next day I should (as the French express it) “ offer my 
adhesion.” But my kind uncle thought differently : he had no notion 
of seeing his dear nephew an official drudge ; he knew best, as he said, 
what was good for me and what I was capable of ; and Private Secretary 
I should be before I was a week older. • • 

“ Pray, brother,” said my mother^in the most imploring tone imagin- 
able, “ pray don’t interfere in this matter. You mean well — I know 
you do — but there is a fatality in all your good intentions. Now, 
promise me that you will neither see Lord ***% nor speak to him, nor 
write to him upon this business.” 

' “ I promise,” replied Sir Matthew; “ but leave the matter to niy 
management, and if Fred be not Private Secretary, never trust me again.” 
Saying which, he departed. 



" tan ha to ia exelftiiawd wiy twotlner m aktm. His 

mteifeYei^ee, which t% always unfortuin^tc, ,mn«i; he ytevented. Do, my 
dear PreJerfek, go to JJoxi very eaiijr in the momng, end accept 
tbejplade*^ 

Iming escerteined that hja I^rdahip had left town, and that he 
ytaviA not retuni till kai o'dock the follmiiig momingtn I e note to 
aoquamt him that I intended to do macif the honoqi of waiting upon 
him at haif^pasi ten ** concerning the affair in question ” And now^ 
thou^t I, I defy Sir Matthew and the very beat of bia goqd intentional 

Tlie next morning, as the chimes aounded the half-hour, I was ushered 
into the presence of the Secretary Of State for the - — Department 
He was writing, and received me with cold civility; and, scarcely raising 
his eyes from^be paper upon which he was occupied, desired I would 
take a seat* ’!I^en--^8till not looking at me — he slowly shoved a news- 
jpaper a few inches across the table towards where I was sitting, and 
requested I would read a paragraph against which he had placed an 
ink mark. The paragraph was as follows : — 

** We understand that Mr. Frederick G * * *, who has just returned 
from Eton, loaded with the highest academical honours which that cele- 
brated foundation can bestow, has been offered a paltry place in the 
office of Lord * * **, Secretary for the Department* We are un- 

willing to believe that such an offer can have emanated from his Lord- 
ship himself, whose discernment and liberality are well known* Our 
informant must mean the situation of Private? Secretary to his Lordship, 
for wliich Mr. G. is eminently qualified, and which Js at present filled 

hy Sir W L— who, we thinkj is utterly unqualified for it, 

although we entertain a very high respect for his talents, and which, we 
are of opinion, are v^ell , adapted to the duties of the place said to be 
offered to Mr. G* Wc would advise Mr. Frederick G*** * to remon- 
strate with his friend Lord on the subject; and we doubt not the 
Right Honourable statesman (whose abilities, by-the-bye, though we 
think highly of them, are, we apprehend, misplaced in his present post, 
and ought to be transferred to the War Department) will instantly see 
the propriety of making the change we suggest.*’ 

The phrase most commonly used in de||gibing situations of horror 
and dismay — situations, in short, of the nature of the present, is, “ I 
wished that the earth would open and swallow me.’* Now I did not 
wish any such thing, simply because I was not in a frame of mind to 
form a wish of any kind whatever ; but certain I am that had I been 
standing on the brink of a roaring volcano, I should have thrown myself 
into it head foremost. The paper dropt from my hands; huge cold 
drops of perspiration fell from my brow, whilst my lips and throat were 
parched with intolerable heat ; I opened my mouth, or rather, I should 
say, my mouth opened itself to its fullest extent ; my tongue felt as if 
.held fast by a whip-cord. AVter several moments — liours they appeared 
,tQ me— of utter annihilation of the" power of speech, I at length con- 
trived to wriggle my tongue into Something like motion, and stammered 
forth— 

“ My — ^my Lord, I — your Lordship must-— I am sure your Lordship 
cannot for a moment— I solemnly declare 

Without deigning to desist from his occupation, txr even to honour 
me with a look, Lord ***♦ addressed me in these words 



sir JWk&Ik 

** I shall not trouble you for <nn. explanation, Sir; bu# it. niiiy 
you to know thi^t 1 In^ve so ftf Profited by tto kind advice bestq? 
union me”— (and here he just pointed with the fcather^'end of his pen ! 
the newspaper) — ‘‘ that I have within this httf-'hour given the/ 
glace’ to the sqq of a much-valued friend of my own. Good morning, 


How I reached home I know not^by a kipd of brute instinct which 
led’ me there, perhaps;— but on my arrival thither,! found Sir Matthew 
Meddle pacing up and down in front of the iron railing, with four news- 
papers ill his hand. 

“Ah, ha! Fred! I’ve done it for you* Have you seen the news^ 
papers, my boy ?” 

“ I have seen but (me, Sir, and that one too many.” ^ 

“ Then you have not seen my paragraph about the private secretary** 
ship?” 

“ Yours ! and did you write that fatal paragraph ?” 

“ Fatal paragraph ! Here’s gratitude for you ! Here I have it in 
ail the morning papers ; I have been up half this night, to the bss of 
my blessed rest, making copies of it for all the evening papers and for 
all the Sunday papers, and ^fatal paragraph, indeed !” 

I cxplairie(l to him that it was just so much good labour thrown 
away, for that one of them had done all the miscliief which the utmost 
exercise of his obliging services could have accomplished. 

Who was the cause of my lately losing an important lawsuit by 
kindly volunteering evidence which made against my case? who 
made me pay at an auction 900/. more than I should otherwise have 
paid for a certain property, by considerately bidding for it on my ac- 
count (though not by my clesire) in opposition to an agent whom 1 had 
secretly employed to purchase it? who was* the* cause that I am not 
married to the woman for whom I would have died ? and that I am 
married to the woman who will be the death of me? Need I add— the 
everlasting, eternal, sempiternal Sir Matthew Meddle! Sir Matthew 
Meddle ! ! Sir Matthew Meddle ! I ! 

Like a loyal subject and true, I would rather sing “ God save the 
King” than any song sung by singiii^^ortal in this singing age; but 
heedless of statutes of treason, and of attorncys-gcneral, I declare that 
I am incMiied to shout forth “ Vive Henri Qttaire as often as I 
recollect that it is to that monarch we are indebted for the exclamation— 
“ Save me from my fihends ! 1 can protect myself against my enemies.^ 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
Hackney Coachmgn. 

Whkn injury they iiuffer, what 
Opprobrium they inherit ? 
Uncoi^cioDjible caSl^em not; 

Their conscience is their merit. 
’Twere well if they, anger’s beck. 
Who load them with detractions, 
Possess'd, like them, an inward checki 
Upon their putvfsad actions. 
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SKETCHES ON IHISH HIGHWAYS. 

“ THE BOCHER OF RBD-6AP LANE.* 

When the “wise man” had closed the door after Ellen’s unwilling 
departure, Alice Dizney lost a good deal of the fearlessness which fresh 
air and light never fail to inspire. She sunk upon a straw seat beneath 
the solitary window, and the white pigeon Hew from her shoulder to a 
rafter and nestled close to its mate. Alice would have retained it if she 
could — ^for even a bird seeking protection in her bosom was something 
to make her feel that she was not “ quite, quite alone ” with the Bocher, 
whom she regarded, despite her superior education, as somewhat of a 
supernatural agent. He seated himself opposite his visitor ; laying his 
crutch across liis knee, and, folding his hands upon it, he looked long and 
earnestly into her face. 

“ Just in tlmt spot sat your mother, come next Shrovetide will be 
twenty years,” said the Bqcher, after a long pause. “ Under that little 
window she sat — ^her hair parted the very way of yours — her eye as 
blue, and as sorrowful looking — her lips a deal paler;— and I gave her 
advice, which if she had taken, you would not be here, nor would she, 
to my thinking, be in her grave ! 

Tears were fast gathering in the maiden’s eyes ; yet she raised them 
with an inquiring glance, as if she would fain Imow what that advice 
had been ! 

“ Good God ! ” he exclaimed, “ how like, how very like you are to her 
now — ^poor Alice Beale ! — I will tell you what I said, and I need but 
look into your face, jewel, to know, that before her heart died in her 
breast it taught yoUrs the same ba tings. Ah ! people little know how 
like one woman’s heart is to another’s! — *tis the world, and the 
men, and, above all, the first loves they take up, that make the differ 
by the time their hair grows grey and their cheeks wrinkled. Well, 
God be good to us, and look down upon us, and tache us all tlie 
right way, ever more — Amin ! ” he murmured, crossing himself as he 
uttered the brief prayer. “ And now, a lannan, I’ll tell you what I 
said to your mother. ‘ Alice Beale,’ said I, * you're poor and penniless, 
and your father’s as great a Bocher as myself, and your mother’s forced 
many a day to eat her potatoes, with no salt hut the tears she sheds 
over four small children. But never heed that ; vrait till he you know 
of comes home from the Ingees, and you’ll have a long and happy life 
with him, and he’ll make a good son and brother to all belonging to you, 
for the love he bears yourself. Any way, wait;— don’t be first to break 
the vow you swore.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Ay,’ says she, ‘ but in the mean time my motlier and the young 
ones will die, ?ind a breatlx from my lips could save them — could give 
them a farm and a house rent free.? 

“ ‘ Ay,’ says I, in return, ‘ ^s^them a house and land, and after two 

or three, or may be twelve months, give you * 

Give me, "says she, taking the word out of my mouth li|e, and 
smiling the sort of smile I don’t like to see on a living lip, “ give me 


* Continued from No. GLXXIII., page 88. 
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house and land too, daddy; a wooden house and an asy grave;* and 
then she put her hands fast over her eyes for as good as ten niinutes, 
tijll, having made up her mind, she went on with a word I never heard so 
•put before — ‘ I should enjoy the grave, daddy ! ^ said she. 

“ My poor mother ! ** sobbed Alice. 

“ ‘ Alice Beale,’ I made answer, after awliile, ‘ there is but one way to 
do so ; to go down to it with an honest conscience. And Alice, a your 
neen, how can you do that when your heart is with one man and your 
hand with another? Take my advice ; — what God in his holy wisdohi 
put together, don't you divide ; he did'nt give one body to the heart 
and another body to the hand. Wait till both can go together, and 
don’t parjure your soul, for it’s what you have no right to do for any 
one, seeing that it’s the spirit God put in you, you woulciUbcnd and bow 
to tlie dirty ways of the world.* 

“ ‘ I will try and do my duty, daddy; I will pray to do my duty; 
but if Sandy Ilolman should come back, and I should be Tom Dizney’s 
wife, why don’t let it go with him that I married for change or wealtli, 
but only "to keep my own flesh and blood from starving ! ' 

“ The next time I saw your mother she was Alice Dizney, and so 
changed ! the quiet w'ay she had was gone ; she was like one afraid to 
trust herself alone wdlh herself ; she wgs so loud and gay in her talk, 
that every one said she was happy, but I . saw slie was not ; her eyes 
grew wild and restless ; her voice thin and shrill, like the scream of the 
curlew instead of the full music of the thrush ; and one evening late, 1 
remember it well, I was coming home through Honishowu ould church- 
yard, and close under the sjhked yew tree started up the figure of a 
woman in a blue cloak, and before I came up to her — a little daunted at 
first I was — I saw it was your mother. « ^ 

“ ' Ah, daddy,’ says she, ‘ I have been looking at what I tould you I 
should enjoy. Good night, daddy, and God so look on you, as you heed 
my last words. Make my husband let my grave be made there, just 
under where the lightning struck off the great branch of that ancient 
tree, so that the vvind up from off the sea can come over the sods.* 

“ She passed away without another word, and that night you were 
born and motherless within one Hour.’* 

“ And Sandy Ilolman,*' murmured Alice. 

“ Ay, Sandy Holman,** repeated the Bocher, “ poor Alice would have 
had a narrow^ grave either way — Sandy married in foreign parts — the 
love of gain came over him." 

“ You were mistaken in him, then,” observed Alice, her opinion of the 
Bocher’s infalliahility wonderfully shaken hy the discovery.” 

“ I was mistaken, and 1 was not; he did what she did — he gave a 
hand without a heart — only she did the sin for the sake of her people, 
and he did it for a reason that’s very much in the way rtf straight hand-- 
some men (and the Bocher laughed and looked at his shrunken limbs 
wdth something like satisfaction) ; he did it for his own sake ; and small 
comfort his lady-wife had with him, fbr he turned out a riving-roaming 
blade, a smuggler, and a pirate ; and though Sandy Holman never came 
back to those parts, (the Bocher paused abruptly, pushed himself by the 
aid of his crutch nearer to his patient listener, and then, resuming his 
positwn, continued) ; but the Rei> Bat was off the coast many a time.” 

Alice started — her breath grew short and thick — ^involuntarily she 
, June. — VOL, xLiv, no. clxxiv. q 
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prised Uer haude upon her bosom, wliile the colour came and faded — 
came and faded — on her cheek. 

“ You know it now,** said the old man; “ you see now that he, called 
the ‘ Red Bat,’ and Sandy Holman, were the same. You see that the 
bright handsome youth, called William Neale, is son to the hould smug- 
gler ; and now you know %vhy your father, stiff by name and stiff by 
nature, couldn’t abide the son of his ould rival, though brought up 
almost at his own door stone. It’s mighty quare how a man seldom 
fojfgives another man for doing what he does himself — ^loving the same 
woman.’’ 

“ But William never told me this,” said the astonished Alice ; never 
hinted it even, that his father had known and loved my mother ; per- 
haps,” she ad^ed bitterly, “ perhaps his love may he of the same sort ; 
he may choose a lady-wife in the far countries he is gone to ; he may 
forget the promises, the oaths, the tokens ; he may cease to think of the 
poor Irish girl, who has suff’ered for more than a year to be bated, and 
worried, and threatened %vith w^orse than death a thousand and a thou- 
sand times for his sake, w1n» at this minute believes him as innocent of 
the crime for which he was forced to fly the counthry as the babe 
unborn. Oh, if there was but a way to prove that he had no hand 
in the burning of Middleton farm ; if there were any who knew and 
would tell the truth about that one thing — any who would tell God’s 
holy truth about it — I know he’d he <*learcd. I’ve often thought that 
my own fatlmr misdoubted that he had to do with that sinful act, though 
he seemed so glad to catch at it for an excuse to — to — to — ” and over- 
powered by the sudden and unusual cmergy which had enabled her to 
give utterance to her hitherto pent-uj> feelings and ideas, Alice Dizney 
hurst into tears. 

“ Take a sup of 'vvatcr, dear ; ’twill ease your heart,” exclaimed the 
Bochcr, “ and don’t try to sto]) the tears ; they are God’s own rivers 
for cfirvying away throuhle. Ah, darlint ! much sorrow floats away with 
them tears ; — the boy, poor fellow', did not know, so how could he tell 
you, how' near his father was being married to your mother till I tould 
him.” 

“ You told him — when?” inquired Alice eagerly. 

“ Before he went away — when the country riz about the hurnin — he 
was liere then for five or six days. Ah, you may look round and about 
you, dear, and wonder where he was hid ; — did you think so ould a fox 
as mvself would he after having only one earth ? ” 

“ But Ellen never told me this.” 

Ellen! — wh> , thin, Miss Alice Dizney, I’d trouble ye to remember 
yourself, and myself ; and if you won’t give me credit for a little high 
sort of knowledge, believe I’ve got ever so small a taste of common 
sense ; — do ye Uiink it’s to that prating hussey I’d tell a secret — a wench 
that could’nt talk more if slit had two tongues as well as two ^ars — a 
romping, gadding, chattering, flirtiilg devil — that’s ready to skin every 
hody\s yaytee — that would liave ji3n husbands if she could, just that 
she might badger the life out of them for amusement ; — tell Ellen ? — 
tell the echo up yonder a secret ? No, no ; Nell’s well enough in her 
way,, but better out of the way, for all her buttered talk ; — she’d rather 
wandering Willy was where he is than here.” 

** Indeed you do my fosterer injustice,” interrupted the warm and 
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innocent-minded girl, “ indeed you do ; it was Ellen who urged me to 
copie to you for advice, her heart is so good.’* 

Made you come to me, was it ? ” in his turn interrupted the Bocher \ 
, so she might, because she little thought I knew what I did kliow. She 

would’nt ax you to come to me after the whisper I gave her awhile ago. 
Good hearted, is she ?-^ay, as good-hearted as a cuckoo, when it kicks 
out the sparrow 6 eggs and lays its own in their place. Augh 1 I hate 
your good-hearted people. Fools throw coals of fire upon fresh hackled 
flax, and all that’s said is, that though the flax is burnt, they are mighty 
good-hearted! Good-heartedness ! it’s the knave’s hood! and the 
. inischlto^-inaker tramps from cabin to cabin declaring he thought no 
harm ! ” 

Do you really think that Ellen would do me haring” inquired the 
bewildered Alice. 

“ She’s one, Miss Ally — and mind what I’m saying — that has hut 
little strength either for good or for bad; and they’re the very worst sort 
in the world for friends; for with all their haiherjdiun, the coward 
thinks of himself first and last, and it’s God “help those who came in the 
middle.” 

“ Von are certain,” said Alice, upon whom I fear the Bocher’s philo- 
sophy was lost, “ that William Neale had nothing to do with Middleton 
farm ; you are certain he was innocent of that? ” 

“ He had as much to do with it as the white pigeon that was awhile 
agone in your bosom.” 

“ Then,” replied Alice, rising from her seat, “ come what come may, 
no power, no earthly pow'er shall make me untrue to my promise. He 
may change-* hv may give others oaths — hut I will keep mine — keep it 
to the very end — time may bring to light hif ini^cence.” 

“ But if it does not, Agra ! ” interrupted the Bocher ; “ if it does not ; 
if one bad re[iort should come upon tlie back of another ; if one body 
sliould say one thing, and another body another thing, and all should 
help to blacken him the more — wdiat then, Agra? ” 

“ I w ould disbelieve it all, unless witnessed by my own eyes,” replied 
Alice. 

“ Your own eyes, my darlintl ” rc\Hiated the Bocher; your own 
eyes! — Augh! woman’s eyes jp-ow mortal blind the minute anything 
comes before them they don’t like lo see. People talk about foresight', 
and all that; but I’ll never belie\c but there’s more instinct than rea- 
son in a pro])er inamage. Sure nobody would hear of a pigeon taking 
up with a jay for a husband ; and yet your father would marry you, if he 
could, to the wild kite of the country — a hard, harsh Orangeman — that 
would heat an oven with Catholic bones, if he could get ’em.” 

Alice smiled at the old man’s bitterness, and for a moment there was 
a pause. The Bocher had entered at once so freely a^d so boldly upon 
the subject nearest her heart, that Alice fllid not been able to collect her 
thoughts siiffiGieiitly to ask the qud^tion she intended, and which Elleir 
assured her he could answer — ^namc^, where William Neale then was ? 
^uddenly it occurred to her, and she put it with a lip quivering with 

‘ And you say that you’ll keep your promise, Miss Alice, — that no- 
thing earthly shall make you break it. It’s mighty odd, knowing, as 
1 m sure you did, from William Neele, hpw often he was here ; how 

q2 
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constant we war together — I like an ould owl, he like a young sparra' 
hawk! It’s mighty quare, so it is, that you never came near me 
before.’* 

I have often heard William speak of you, as one having more true 
knowledge, I don’t mean tossing cups, and star-reading, and lead-casting, 
and the like, but real wisdom ; poorer to direct one, for one’s good — ^but 
my father — now don’t be angry, daddy — but my father wouldn’t hear 
of the like of you, and often used to say, if a child of his consulted a 
fairy-man, or the like, he would never forgive her ; he’s a strong- 
minded man, that doesn’t hould by such things.” 

“ Whew^ !” w'histled the Bochcr, “ a strong-minded man, is heff He 
doesn’t hould by such things, doesn’t he ! — Oh, Stiff Tom ! Stiff Tom ! 
— The weary’s on the world for lying ! — How many a time have I gone, 
ay, tin times over a hand of cards to plaze you. — And never ease nor 
pace could I have with you, Stiff Tom ! till I meandered to turn up just 
the cards you wanted. — And look sharp, I tell you, Alice Dizney, for 
I’m not far out, if that same father of yours, in his grey ould age, has 
not got an idea of a wife in ^lis head — ay indeed, nothing under the 
sunbeams but a wife — and a young one ! A man whin he’s past sixty, 
never goes half way to make himself a fool ; he does it bouldly, and 
openly, and goes about with a grin on his face, his wig pulled tight at 
the ears, and his stick left in the chimley corner. Tom has already 
thrown by his jock-coat, that has hung about his neck these fifteen 
years, and has sent his measure to Dublin for a pair of pumps, by the 
calf carrier, — and the very last time he was within those four walls, he 
was as mad as a badger, because a fair woman turned up twice at the 
ninth card, and so just to sec what he was afther — now don’t be selling 
the pass on me, Miss Alioe/’ said the cunning old man, interrupting 
himself, “ for I love the memory of your mother, and it was for your 
sake T wanted to sift him — I turned up a dark woman ; well, he seemed 
mighty pleased at that ; and I did it again — and again ; — and what do ye 
think ! if he didn’t lay me down a thirteen ! — and you know your father’s 
not a man to do that for nothing !” 

Alice was more bewildered than she had been in her life ; the idea 
that her father, devoted as he had ever seemed to ploughs, and sheep, and 
gathering, griping, money, so as to have the power of appearing greater 
and richer than he was, that he should trouble his head about marrying 
anything except bis daughter, was, indeed, a paradox, that the simjde- 
niinded girl, wl\o liad read little beside her breviary and a few wild 
stories, could not read. A dark woman,” she repeated, “ then it must 
be one of the nine old Miss Q’Flanagans, of Ballanryle ; my father often 
goes there.” 

“ It’s little respect, Miss Alice, you have for the ould ancient O’s of 
Ireland, to fancycthat one of them would put up with a prig of a farmer, 
who has done nothing all his life but put fat upon pigs and cows ; 1 
wonder at ye. Not one of the O’tlaiiagans ever put a bit of that 
same upon their own, or any othei/’carcase. — Miss O’Flanagans — and 
they that war such beauties !” 

“ How many years ago ?” inquired Alice, meekly. 

“ Ah, before you war born — though you even your father to them. 
Troth, I’m ashamed of you, so I am ; the fine venerable ladies — ^it’s 
many, and many a time I tould their fortunes — ^never sent them away 
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without husbands, or sweethearts ; and Miss Juliana, a mighty pleasant 
young lady — she always was mighty pleasant — and a fine figure of a 
^ woman on horseback, six feet two in her stocking vamps, who was in at 
the death of every fox in the country, for, ay, as good as thirty years. 
Miss Juliana says ‘ Daddy,’ says she, ‘ you always send us away with hus- 
bands, though your husbands are the only ones we ever get.’ ‘ Your own 
fault, my sweet purty Miss,’ says I. — Faith it is not,’ says she, ‘for 
here I am, six foot two, in my stocking feet, the seventh daughter of Sir 
Morgan O’Flanagan, who never boggled at a five-barred gate, fence, 
wood, or water, and yet never had an offer.’ And it’s myself thought 
the other eight young ladies would eat lier ; they opened on her like 
a pack of hounds, for telling the truth, and the cries of ‘Oh Juliana! 
— Shame, Juliana ! — ^What a fib, Juliana ! — My dear* Juliana !’ made 
myself tremble ; one of them, the pale young lady. Miss Agnes they 
call her, has a great taste for the stars, and wanted me to read the 
horyscope — but I’d rather have no hand with the stars ; they’re above 
us all in every way, and no chatin them. 1 couldn’totell a lie of the 
stars and ever look up in their face againf-^and that urould he the ruin 
of me, for the happiest hours I have, is when bird, and baste, and the 
very laves upon the trees are sleeping, and I spend the hours of the 
night, thinking, thinking, thinking, of things that are, as 1 said afore, 
above us all, and yet watch, and may he pray for us, more than wx do 
for our own selves. Those that tell fortunes by the stars, Miss Alice, are 
obligated to spake the truth ; and that’s not convanient at all times, espe- 
cially to a fortune-teller !” 

“ Your confession is so free,” said Alice, iireparing to depart, that 
you can hardly expect me to have much faith in your foretellings.” 

“ Augh !” replied the Bocher, striking Jiis qfutch into the clay floor 
as he spoke, “ every body who lives long, and hears, and sees, and puts 
the experience of one year to another and another, puts the this and 
the that together, you understand me, could tell fortunes, Agra! but it’s 
not to the cards, or the cups you’re looking, Alice Dizney, when it’s to me 
you’re trusting — ^it’s to one who regards you for sake’s sake, may be more 
than your own ; and that’s not a fit speech for even an Irish Bocher to a 
lady, but you ’rc one that it’s convanient to spake the truth to ; — be- 
cause why ? — feeble as you seem, you’ve the strength to hould by it — 
‘ the sheet anchor of life,’ as |toor William used to call it — ” 

“ Only tell me where he is, and if there is any chance of proving his 
innocence,” exclaimed Alice, clasping her hands passionately together, 
“ I will kneel and bless and pray for you the longest day I live !” 

“ Tliank ye, my darlint, many thanks to you, a vourneen, and a thou- 
sand blessings on your sweet purty face; it sooted me, you see, to let 
you into a little morsel of what’s going, or to go, and it sooted me to give 
you my advice ; hut it docs not soot me to let on, at^ tlie present time, 
either where the hoy is, or if there is any^chance of the right being proved 

— keep quiet, my darlint — quiet 8nd asy — and if you can’t Oh, if 

you take on so, why there’s an end^f every thing. Listen to me — don’t 
hint, or let on anything you’ve hard this blessed evening, to any one, 
no^ matter who — but mind, keep your eyes open, and don’t put wool in 
ye r cars ; and above all, keep your resolution, just as if you war, what 
you are not, an wnreasonable woman, for they re the devils for obstinacy. 
Let things take their coorse, and before the next new moon, Alice Diz- 
ney and it’s I, the Bocher of Red Gap Lancy that tell you so — before 
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Che hext hew moon-*— may be — mily be {foi* thete’s nothing sartin ill this 
%orldi)--^but I say, before tlie next new moon, may be, ybu’ll be k joy- 
ful 

• As Alice turhed her steps homeward, she saw that the modn 

** passing on in the heavens above, 

The beaiitiiiil, beautiful moon !” 

Was in her second quarter, and but little versed in plaUetary moven^ents* 
amongst divers wuld conjectures, she busied herself in calculating hew 
long it W’oUld be before she appeared anew, like a thread of twisted silver 
in the blue arch of heaven, — her calculation was interrupted by Ellen 
pouncing upon her with — ‘‘ Oh, Miss Ally ! the blessed Vergin be 
Raised, — but it*s myself is mad with the joy of seeing you, so I am !— 
Wasn’t the life Irlglitcned out of you entirely, by being shut up wdth 
him?’’ 

“No replied Alice, qiiictly. 

No ! — see that now ! — well, it’s yourself has the courage ! — I’d 
have been dead hours agone;. I know that !” 

“ You have often been shut up w'ith him, Ellen,” again said the calm 
hiaiden, and yet the life is in you still.” 

“Well, now Miss Ally, darlint,” pursued the curious girl, shrugging 
Up her shoulders, crossing her arms, and o])cning her mouth, as your 
thorough-bred secret-hunters always do ; “ now Miss Alice, tell me 
what he said, every bit of it, from beginning to end, don’t miss a thing, 
and God bless you ! — not the half of a word — that’s a darlint — the ould 
rogue ! — Ough it’s my self won’t be even with him, may be not indeed ! 
Now, from the time he shut the door — the unmannerly cripjde ! — till 
you come away — ‘ Now,’ says he, or may be it was you spok«‘ the first ? 
‘Well then,’ says you,«or dkl you begin at the one time ? Come, Miss 
machree, it’s myself wouldn’t be so long telling a secret, that 1 w ouldn’t. 
Why then, God save us, and look down upon us — is it dumb }OirVe 
turned, or has he put a spell upon jou, or twisted his comeiher about 
you ?” continued Ellen, in unfeigned astonishment, and coming at once 
to a stand -still in the middle of the lane, laying her hand on Alice’s 
round afm at the same time, so as to oblige hor to continue motionless 
also. — “ What is it ails my lannati ?” 

‘‘Nothing, Ellen; — simply nothing,” Replied her foster-sister, “only 
I’m not at liberty to tell you, or any body else, what passed between me 
and the Bocher ; and so ask me no questions, tor I cannot answer 
them.” 

“x\skno questions ! — cannot answer them!” reiterated the still more 
astonished girl. “No questions ! — no answers ! no nothing ! Oh, Miss 
Ally, Miss Ally, Was this the way I trated you ? Didn’t I alw'ays tell 
you my davishy sacrets, and all the sacTels I could ever make out of the 
whole towiiland?»> Whin you pere ill and in your bed, didn’t I tramp 
the whole country to get you the firsl^news, and the greatest sacrets? 
Didn’t I catch me death in a bog-hole watching Tommy Haze and Kate 
Xiester, picking the rushes, for I kubw ’twasn’t rushes they war after — 
didn’t 1 fish out all about Miss Bryant and my Lords ?” 

“ Hush !” interritpted Alice, “ you know what trouble you got us all 
into about that, that had no foundation except in your brain ; you know 
how it lost yOur poor mother her cabin ; and but for my father — ” 

“ Your father. Miss Ally, Stiff Tom, though he be, wouldn’t sarve nie 
jaftOr that fashion, 1 know,” said Ellen. “ No ; he’d have some regard 
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for pedple^s feelings, which other people hasn’t — afther me taking you 
there, and all. Why it’s not in earnest yo\i can be, that you wo#t tell ; 
• and you won’t — not to me, your own born, bred, and reared fofeter-sistMr ; 
your own Ellen ! that’s been so much at your house, and at your command, 
that her mother has often given her a skinfull of sore bones because she 
never stayed at home. Sure it’s not afear’d of my telling you are ? 
Well, then,” she continued, altering her tone, “ well, then, there’s no 
more about it. May be I’m not "fit company for you, Mies Alice? 
May be it’s too grand Miss Dizncy is for her fosterer ? Oh, your sar- 
vant, Ma’am — and a good evening to you — and a pleasant w^alk home 
to you, Ma’am. Ough, if I’d a thought this was the way you meant to 
sarve me, I’d have had my teeth to the stumps, fig- I’d have eat a 
hole through the Wall, before I’d have let it gone betwdxt you two ! 
and then she burst into tears — and sobbed — and ranted. “ And I 
that loved you so, that would have travelled barefoot all over Ireland to 
do you good ! And now, — oh, it’s little thought you have the harm 
you’re doing yourself!^ — but it’s your own/ault — it is ! — you pale-faced, 
could-hearted craythur that you are! Mark my words, Miss — Misk 
Alice Dizney, as sure as the moon’s in heaven, you’ll be sorry for it 
yet ! ” And with this threat upon her lip, Ellen sprang over the ditch, 
and in a few minutes Alice heard her voice, musical as it certainly wa's, 
but now broken and harsh from anger, venting itself in song. 

♦ ♦ * Jlt >|! * 

Fens and easily numbered, are the days between the waning and Ithe 
new moon ; and yet how much of our future happiness or misery may 
be brought forth within that time — within a single day — a single hour ! 
Alice certainly perceived a great change — a chan^ which her preoccupied 
mind had before failed to notice (>intil pointed out to her by the quick-* 
sighted Wise-man) in her father’s appearance and manner. He was 
becoming absolutely juvenile — a May -bush grafted on a crab-tree ! — a 
rose-bud sprouting from a stunted and withered alder, could not present 
a greater discrepancy than StiiF Tom Dizncy and the tendeir passion 
united. Love is generally unselfish in the young, but never in the old ; 
in the old it seeks only its own gratification, forgetful of the feelings and 
interests of all surrounding objects, no matter how dear they may 
have been ; it becomes a distorted passion when springing anew in the 
withered breast of age, Alice had been unknowingly suffering from 
its effects. The black eyes and shining teeth of the humble-born Ellen 
had created a commotion in old Dizney s mind, and he thought that 
were Alice once fairly married and away from his farm, he might have 
a fair and fitting^ excuse for taking unto himself a helpmate. Tom 
loved the good word of the world too w'ell not to be anxious on this 
head ; but what could any body say, if, after establishing Alice as the 
wife of a “ rale (gentleman farmer he •thought fit ?o have ^a pretty 
housekeeper, and then to marry her? To do Ellen justice, she had no 
idea of the premeditated plan formc<^ by “ Mister Dizney” for her ad- 
vancement ; she desired most anxiously to get married, and had also 
sundry flirtations throughout the parish, besides an attachment more 
true and real than she herself believed it to be, for a wild and careless 
reever, who had been the cause of much evil to poor William Neale ; 
the extent of the mischief this village debauchi^e had done to the frank 
and true-hearted lover of Alice Dizney was known bnt to two persons — 
only two |»ersons^£Uen and the Bocher of Eed Gap Lane ; and how 
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the Bocher had discovered the ‘ only secret Ellen ever faithfully kept, 
was a Aatter she could not understand, nor had she an idea until the 
evening, when she accompanied Alice to his cottage, that it was in his 
possession. “ If it wasn’t all along for Mike,” she muttered to herself, 
after leaving Alice so abruptly, “ if it wasn’t all along for Mike s sake, 
I’d marry her father to spite her, the little grand would-be-lady ! I’m 
sure I could if I tried — 1 mean if I wished it. Better, they say, to be 
an ould man’s darling than a young man’s slave — ^Mike’s slave ! ‘ Mis- 
tress Tom Dizney’s bran new jaunting car is stopping up the High- 
street, so that the pigs can’t' be dniv into the Market Cross !’ — how 
grand that would sound in the town o’ Galloway !” continued the fair 
manoeuvrer, her heart beating for one man, her head meditating upon 
another. “ Ancf Avouldn’t 1 keep it there ! and myself dressed in a 
beautiful poplin, all over figures, and a Tuscany bonnet, with a white 
veil banging the breezes ! I wonder would Mike take on much ? I’m 
sure I’ve reason, enough to be done with him long ago, since he kissed 
Phmbe Allyson in the wake►^^ouse, and I to the fore. And all I went 
through for him, swaring to please him, or save him — that William 

Neale got up the .Oh, thin, God forgive me my sins!; and I 

knew the boy had no hand in it, only went whth others to look on ! And 
to see how Stiff Tom was ])leascd at the turn things took that time : 
sure enough Miss Ally w’ould be greatly off — God hel]) me !” she 
added, pushing her straw hat back from her brow, as if the weight was 
too heavy for her heated brain; “ God help me, I’m bothered entirely 
one way and another, and my heart’s heavy ! I wish I’d remained 
easy, like ray mother, and not beguiled myself with them inventions ; 
it’s little I thought whin I took her to the Bocher, more out of a bit of 
a freak like, that everything would turn so conthrary. Well, God help 
me any how !” And Ellen remained awake all that night, thinking 
not how she might undo the evil she had done, but how she could Avork 
more ! It cannot be denied that she was somewhat of an intriguante 
on a small scale. 

Alice became daily, hourly, more and more persecuted to take as her 
husband a man whom she abhorred. She prayed, she Avept, she cn- 
ticated. At last, as a species of finale to lier persecutions, her father 
locked her up in a ])ortioii of the farm-house called the loft, amongst 
bales of sheep’s avooI, piles of seed potatoes, and heaps of bad cheese — 
the latter commodity he had once speculated in, and the speculation 
Avas left upon his hands ; hoAvcver, there he left her, took a hasp off 
one outhouse and a ])adlock from another, and by dint of perseverance 
found, absolutely found, a key that fitted the padiocl^—tiirned it round 
and round, and put it into his pocket Avith an oath, declaring that there 
it should remain until his daughter knew her duty to her father, who 
would shoAv he? that he would not be called stiff for nothing. Un- 
luckily for Stiff Tom s rcsojvc, it wai* the first night of the new moon ; 
shyly and creepingly she poked firs*^ one bit and then another bit of her 
“ silver horn” out of the blue shell in Avhich (to us) she had seemed to 
slumber. But she migli^ have been at the full for aught poor Alice 
could tell, unless, indeed, Madame Moon placed herself right over the 
chimney-top, and threw her beams doAvn the tunnel to satisfy her votary 
of her forthcoming. As our heroine sat supported, not, according to 
the true heroine fashion, upon “ piles of cushions,” hut upon bales of 
wool, she thought she heard something scrambling .over the thatch — 
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miglit be the cat, or Trounce the terrier, after the rats — ^poor Trounce I 
who was always getting punished for “ scraping the roofs off after the 
•Jmstes of rats,*^which he couldn’t let alone.” Why it must be Trounce, 
for now he was smelling at the chimney-top. 

“ Alice ! Alice Dizney !’* 

“ Hark ! That could not be Trounce — he never got beyond the bow- 
wow of recognition.’* 4 

“ Alice Dizney, come to the chimney-gap, agra ! It’s I, the Bocher, 
darlint ! and the new moon a ^shla ! both together, me and the moon, 
I mean. Come, hav n’t I ma* a sweep of myself for your sake? Oh, 
you must get up, that you must ; sure a troop of soldiers, bad luck to 
them, could get down this big chimley — stay — put your fut in where 
the beam was tuck out to s])lice the gate. There, now» your other fut, 
where we drew the wasps* nest from, afore you war born — ^thcrel 
My jew^cl of a climber you are. Now I’ll hand you down my crutch, 
and take a fast grip of the cross of it — there ! Now you’re in the free 
air again, jewel, God be praised ! and not the first tlftit escaped from 
lock and key, yet carried a cross with thenf. Augh, w'e’re all born with 
a cross, only no one sees it for us at our birth ; hope makes many a 
father and mother blind. Now, no fear of being obsarved — look at the 
eye. the moon has to you, my darlint — ^how' she slidders behind the 
cloud for fear you’d be seen. No danger, moony lady ! no dread ; Stiff 
Toni’s waiting for me at the Red Gap. When tlie cat’s away, the mice 
may play; so the boys and girls have their own little craxoneens — their 
small taste of loves to mind, whin his back’s turned. Now we’re on 
the ground, and I must help you, and you must get on as hard as you 
can after me, hot fut. And when you come to my cabin, just put your 
car to the place in the door that has a lock^f strjiw thrust into it ; and 
it’s discoursing your father I’ll be about wbat consarns you to know ; 
and when you hear me, say twice ‘ that's a clinker .'* and strike my 
crutch in the earth, knock, and 

” I can’t do that, Daddy;” interrupted Alice, “ I cannot play the lis- 
tener, iior he a spy on my own father.” 

“ Get out with your nonsense, it’s what consarns you.” 

“ I cannot help that.” 

“ After the way he’s threated you ! — you’ve not the spirit of a bean- 
crake.” 

“ 1 must respect ravself.” 

“ But it consarns, iliss Ally, it consarns William Neale.*^ 

Alice trembled violently, and her heart heat audibly against her 
bosom, yet she hafclly paused ere she replied — “ Still, I cannot — will 
not listen !” 

I’ve as great a mind as ever I had in ray life to let go anchor, and 
turn ye adrift, ye obstinate fay-male, th^ you are ! a»d I getting every 
thing so handy for a purty play of my own !” 

The Bocher continued grumhling, yet admiring her inflexibility of 
l)iirpose ; at last he exclaimed — ‘*^Well, then,, go to the far corner, 
under shadow of the wall, stay there till I open the door, and turn 
hangs out. — You’ll do that, will you ? — and then come and knock with 
a lump of a stone at the door. — ^Will you do that, itself? 

To this Alice consented, and after parting with the Bocher, she once 
more took her, way down Red-Gap Lane, while he proceeded by a 
• shorter path, and at a quicker rate to his dwelling. She stationed her- 
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self at the far corner under shadow of the wall,” and though the wind 
^as high, and the night stormy, she could hear that a stoim raged within, 
as well without the rude habitation ; during the pauses of the outer 
blasts^he could hear, sometimes the Bocher’s loud and scornful laugh, 
sometimes her father’s declamation. Suddenly, Fangs was sent forth, 
with the direction, Look out, boy — ^liave ’em out, Fangs The door 
was shut to, the discussion re-commenced, and Alice, without know- 
ing why, knocked, at first gently, and then more loudly, at the door, 
trusting implicitly to the Bocher’s dir^tions and kindly feeling ; she 
heard a stir within the cabin, and to iS astonishment, when the door 
Was open, she stood alone with the Wise-man ; and, both exhausted and 
surprised, sank down upon her old seat beneath the window. 

And so you* got out, did you. Miss Ally ? A ugh ! I said stone walls 
Wouldn’t keep you in, that I did ; — and now, I suppose what you’re after 
is your batchelor, wild Willy Neale, — you’re ready for him. I’ll go bail 
fi)r that ! and little care for your ould father — Augh! it’s the Way with you 
all — the way with you all !, — ready to leave him — ready to leave him ! ” 
How was poor Alice’s astonishment increased at this strange address ! 
®‘No, Daddy,” she replied, “I will never give my hand to a man I so 
perfectly hate, as the man iny father would have me marry — hut dearly, 
dearly as I love William Neale, I will never make my father childless 
for his dear sake ; — until he turns me out starving upon the world, I 
will never leave him ; — ^nor will I man-y without his leave.” 

Hush !” muttered the Bocher, “ look at Fangs’ ears — how they prick ! 
—-those I knew war coming are come, — and now ,” he continued, whis- 
yiering in her ear, “ you must listen and no thanks to you, so get in 
there, — down behind the hurdle — he nsy, will yc? — there’s shoals of 
room — make room for^your'own child, Tom! — now we'll do.” 

Alice felt that the Bochcr had thrust her into a sort of half den, whose 
entrance was perfectly concealed by a cou])le of hurdles, upon wliieh 
sundry fow ls roosted ; — nor w'as her sense of comfort increased by find- 
ing herself pressed against her father, w ho was puffing and blowing in 
a way peculiar to himself whenever he laboured under any strong excite- 
ment. Neither, however, liad time to remonstrate upon tlie unpleasant- 
ness of their situations, for the door was quickly opened, and as ([uickly 
they heard the voice of Ellen and her lover Mike. 

“ And so,” grumbled Mike, “ I hear that a friend has turned up for 
William Neale, and that if he’s not come hack, he’s coming ; and if 
that’s true, what’s to ’come of me?” 

“ Come of you !” replied the Bocher, ‘‘ I tould you that ever so long 
ago, no good, that’s what’ll come of you.” * 

“ You’re not fair to us, Daddy,” chimed in Nelly, “ you got at Mike’s 
sacret through the black art — and I wouldn’t say but you used it!” 

“To he sure I^used it /and uses everything else that’s pleasing to 
me !” interrupted the Bocher. “ And is it for a pack of ignoramuses 
like you to talk of the black art; take care that the evil tongue of you, 
Nelly, don’t shrivel up in your big mouth — take care of that, I tell you. 
Ah, you needn’t try for your scapular round your ueck, w^e all turn 
to religion, when we think it can sarve our turn ; do ye mind last night 
how you snoogcred it with Stiff Tom for a necklace of coral hades ?” 

“ There!” exclaimed the jealous Mike, “I knew she was more thick 
with Tom Dizney than she ought to be, pursuadin me it was a daugh- 
terly love she had for him !” 
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“ Me !---i8 it me ! — yon’d even the like of thftt t^ !” exclaifA^ EUen, 
in an indignant voice. Me ! — the poor ould dotiiig inan-*-I piisBi^B a 

^/joke with him now and then, and I own to the hades, Daddy,-*— and 
what’s more, Pll own that I took ’em for fear Miss Ally ’ud get um/* 

“ ^nd the kiss that went with ’em 

“ Wisht, Daddy, wisht! ” interrupted Ellen. *' Mike, don’t bother, 
now don’t ; I’ll take my oath, if you like, that sorra a kiss I ever gave 
the ould torment. Augh ! I’d as soon kiss my grandfather, who s been 
in his grave these ten years.” m 

" . , Alice felt her father w’ince,Wd she was glad the wind was howling 
for he gave a tremendous puff which might have betrayed 
tWmTmd.shc was too much of a woman not to enjoy the scene. 

l^flf^tiish Tom Dizney, or you must finish with hifti, I tell you that. 
Miss Ellen,” said Mike gruffly; “ but what brought us here, as you 
know, was about this wild William’s return.” 

Alice’s heart beat quickly, and had she been more ^t ease, she could 
not have failed to admire the manner in w^]jik*h, by judicious questioning, 
the Bocher forced Mike to confess his share in the burping, and also to 
^ exculpate William Neale from having had anything to do with it. It 
was curious to observe how he worked at one moment upon the supersti- 
tion and at the next upon the interested feelings of his visitors; missing 
no point; suflcring no word to escape that bore upon his object, show- 
ing Dizney bow falsely William had been accused. Ellen^s loquacity 
too surely betrayed her share in the ci>nspiracy, and all for the love she 
bore the handsome, but ruffiaii-looking raparee, whom she loved and 
r’KAREi) ; Stiff Tom pufled like a grampus ; the overjoyed Alice pressed 
closer and closer to her father’s side; and at last nature, beautiful 
nature, had its way, for she felt his arm pass Aiund her waist, and she 
was positive that she .also felt what was still dearer, a father’s, a stern 
father’s tear of afiec.tioii drop upon her hand ! Something said by the 
cunning Bocher rc-awokc Mike’s jealousy, and Ellen offered, wdeked that 
she was, to swear against ever speaking “ to that onld baste Dizney 
again.” This was more than Stiff Tom could endure ; he burst through 
the hurdles, and levelled a most eloquent torrent, rich in all the singular 
epitlicts of Irish abuse, at the jilting village intriguantr, who had assisted 
in the foiniation of so much mischief. Mike was paralyzed at his sud- 
<len api)earancc ; Ellen’s overwrought feelings found vent in tears, at 
first, but afterwards she commenced a display of feminine cloctuence, 
directed chielly against the Bocher, w Inch might shame many of the. 
Billingsgate professors of the art. When, how'cver, as if the earth 
yawned forth human beings, Alice and William Neale stood together in 
the Sheeling, and when Dizney, w^ho had not been aware of this other 
concealment effected in the Bocher’s mysterious den, saw the person 
whom his conductgand Suspicions had so desperatelif wronged, turned 
abruptly to him ana exclaimed — ^*4 Neale, if you wrant to see ray daughter, 
you know where my house is — wdth her there,” the Bocher could 
contain himself no longer ; he whirled his crutch high i’ the air, shouting 
and hurraing, so that the white pigeon, frightened and displeased at 
her master’s pmceedings, again nestled in the bosom of the now happy 
Alice. As she passed, supported by her lover, into the open air, she 
tunied to look at the half-proffigaie, half-fooliSh girl. Whom she had 
once so much loved. She extended her hand towards her in token of for- 
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giveness — ^but sinners cannot foi^jive like those who are sinned against— 
though Ellen afterwards bitterly regretted the opportunity she had lost, 
when crossing the broad Atlantic with the runaway Mike, she counted 
over ten golden guineas which her generous foster sister had begged 
from “ her fortune ” to bestow upon her. Stiff Tom bestowed his Dub- 
lin pumps, when they arrived, on his new son-in-law; got a stout 
walking-stick,, and took again to his old coat fastened as usual at his 
throat by a wooden skewer, a sure sign that his courting days were over; 
but I very much doubt if any of th^^arty of whom I have written 
enjoyed more real happiness to the of their days than the wise, 
man” — “the fairy man” — “ The Bocher of Red-Gap Lane^ 


THE kUNTING-HORN OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

[In the cathedral at Aix>la-Chapelle we were shown (among other 
relics) the ivory hunting-horn of Charlemagne. It was massive and 
heavy ; and our guide, who attempted to sound it, only succeeded in pro- 
ducing a faint, lugubrious sound, which was anything but cheering. On 
the belt to which the horn w'as suspended, the words “ Mein ! Ein !” are 
repeatedly engraved ; and though an intelligent German assured me those 
words (taken together) had no meaning, I have persisted in the poetical 
license — of supposing they answer to our “ mine own/’] 

c * 

Sound not the Horn ! — the guarded relic keep : 

A faithful sharer of its master’s sleep. 

His life it gladden'd — ^to his life belong’d, — 

Pause — ere thy lip the royal dead hath wrong’d. 

Its weary weight but mocks thy feeble hand ; 

Its desolate note, the shrine wherein we stand ! 

Not such the sound it gave in days of yore, 

When that rich belt, a monarch’s bosom wore, — 

Not such the sound ! Far over hill and dell 
It waked the echoes with triumphant swell ! 

Heard midst the rushing of the torrent’s fall. 

From castled crag to roofless, ruin’d hall ; — 

Down the ravine’s precipitous descent. 

Through the wild forest’s rustling boughs it went ; — 

Upon the lake’s blue bosom linger’d, fond, 

And faintly answer’d from the hills beyond. 

Pause ! — the free winds that joyous blast have borne — 

Dead the hunter I— silent be the horn L 

Sound not the horn ! Bethink thee of the day 
W^hen to the chase an Etf peror led the way, 

In all the pride of manhood’s noblest prime. 

Untamed by sorrow, and untired by time ; 

Life's pulses throbbing in his eager breast, — 

Glad, active, vigorous,— who is now at rest ! 

He gazes round him with his eagle eye. 

Leaps the dark rocks that frown against the sky ; 
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Grasps his long spear, and curbs his panting steed 
(Whose nerves still quiver with his headlong speed) ; 

At the wild ciy of danger smiles in scorn. 

And firmly sounds thelong re-echo'd horn ! • 

Ah ! let no touch the ivory tube profane 
Which drank the breath of living Charlemagne ! 

Let not like blast by meaner lips' be blown. 

But by the hunter’s side the horn lay down. 

Mein Ein ! ” The words endure. And dream we now. 
Not of the hunter’s strength or forest bough. 

But woman's love ! Her offering, this, perchance, — 
This, granted to each stranger’s casual glance, — 

This, gazed upon with coldly curious eyes. 

Was given with blushes, and received with sighs ! 

We see her not ; — no mournful angel stands 
To guard her love-gift from our careless hands ; 

But fancy brings a vision to our view — 

A woman's form — ^the trusted and the true.-j- 
The strong to suffer, and the wqpk to dare, — 

Patient to watch, and careless of her care, — 

Devoted, anxious, generous, void of guile. 

And with her whole heart's welcome in her smile ; — 

Even such I see. Her maidens, too, are there. 

And wake, with chorus sweet, some native air. 

But though her proud heart holds her country dear. 

And though she loves those happy songs to hear. 

She bids the tale be hush'd, the harp be still. 

For one faint blast that dies along the Jiill. 

Up, up she springs, her young head backward thrown,— 

“ He comes ! my hunter comes I — Mine own — mine own 1” 
She loves, and she is loved — hePgift v worn ! — 

’Tis fancy, all ; — and yet — ^lay down the horn ! 

Love — life — what are ye ? — since to love and live 
No surer record to our times can give ! 

Low lies the hero now, whose spoken name 
Could fire wuth glory, or with love inflame ; — 

Low lies the arm of might, the form of pride. 

And dim tradition dreameth by his side. 

Desolate stand those painted padace-halls. 

And gradual ruin mines the massy walls. 

Where frank hearts greeted many a welcome guest. 

And loudly rang the beaker and the jest ; 

While here, within this chapel's narrow bound. 

Whose frozen silence startles to the sound 
Of stranger voices ringing through the air. 

Or faintly echoes superstition's prayer ; — 

Where, from the window, narrow-arch'd and higli. 

Whose jealous bars shut out the free blue s^y. 

There glimmers down, with vSrious-painted ray, 

A prison'd portion of Qlod's glorious day ; 

Where never comes the^reezy breath of morn, — 

Here, mighty hunter, feAly wakes thy horn ? 
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Legislation against tlie Poor, and Sunday Travelling^Old ' Bailey ^Morality — 
The Decay of Beggai’s. 


Legislation against the Poor.— In the course of a debate on 
Mr. Poulters Sabbath Observance Bill, Sir Robert Peel, in a very 
intelligent manner, exposed the absurdity and vexatiousness of such 
attempts at legislation. We arc anxious to record the opinion of the 
Right Honourable Baronet, because it was then expressed, W'c believe, 
for the first time ; and the more, that it was expressed so effectively, 
taken up on so just a ground, and urged with such ei^cellcnt spirit. 
We have no douUt of its checking very considerably the fanatical spirit 
which has of late secured oti‘ such questions more than one “ liberal 
majority” in the House of Commons, and which, in various ways, 
has been productive there, as it is everywhere, of a great deal of 
folly and a great deal of selfishness. The fools, at all events, in 
such matters, are more to he respected, and are better of[‘ we sus- 
pect, in every wavj for the clever and selfish fanatics may find 
they have gone the wrong way to work in setting about to hook 
themselves for a place in the next world as they would for a seat on a 
Gloucestershire coach. This is not religion : fanaticism never was so, 
from the earliest time till now. Bajde said one of his usual shrewd and 
piercing things w'hen h^^ said that fanatics were always unmasked in 
something relating to sensual pleasure. Viewing them, even at their 
very best, in the sincerest point of view they can ever claim for them- 
selves, we can only feel, witli Dean Swift, in one of the most perfect 
illustrations of human wit, liow natural it is for a man who walks about, 
pertinaciously contemj)lating the heavens without a guide, to be betrayed 
by his lower parts into a ditch. 

The course of Sir Robert Peel’s argument was — admitting no one had 
a right to shock tlie public feeling by desecrating the Sabbiith Day — 
that there were very serious doubts whether the object of prevention 
would be promoted by legislation, and whether it would not he better to 
trust to the influence of manners, the influence of public opinion, and 
the increase of morality. New laws for such a purj)ose would be most 
difficult of execution, and as they might, and would surely be perverted 
to purposes of individual vexation, would tend to bring tlie law itself 
into disrespect. Sir Robert then observed, in a truly humane and 
statesmanlike spirjt, upon the vicious and unjust partiality of all the 
enactments which have been proposed to meet the purpose : — 

“ If it be wrong for the humbler clajjes to travel by steam to Richmond 
on Sunday, surely it must he equally wrong for us to be travelling in our 
carriages on the same day. 1 do believe that the rich are the greater 
offenders. Enactments of this kind tend only to create disunion between 
the richer and the lower classes, because the restrictions which they pro- 
vide apply principally to the latter. To any law proceeding upon that 
principle I must decidedly object. If you legislate upon the subject at 
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all, it ou^^ht to be impartially ; the restrictions you provide should apply 
equally to all classes.*’ 

Since the debate in which this well-applied speech of Sir Robert Peel 
occurred, another scheme has been attempted. On the pasiUng of a 
Railway Bill, it was proposed to prohibit travelling on a railroad on 
Sundays. This, as the “Morning Chronicle” shrewdly remarks, 
crowns all the extravagancies of the same sort which have been attempted 
of late years. It is the reductio ad ahsurdum of the Agnew and Poul- 
ter projects. The professed object of all these projects has been the 
protection of people from toil, the diminution of human labour on the 
Sabbath — the vital principle of railways is the diminution of human* 
labour at all times by the employment of machinery. Now, unless Sir 
Andrew Agnew and his friends think that machinery has a right to 
claim exemption of a Sunday, we certainly think They run in the 
teeth of their own professions, wdien they seek to prevent that mode of 
travelling in which the greatest number of persons can be conveyed with 
the smallest amount of labour, and wdth a total dispei\f ing of all animal 
labour. For it is never, by the weakest of fkese fanatics, pretended that 
it is possible to do away with labour altogether : when they “ run a 
muck ” at the liakers for hakinc? on the Sabbath, they do not conceal 
Iroin themselves that they would impose instead the necessity upon the 
poor of cot)king their dinners at their homes. These arc the inconsis- 
tencies of people who argue for bad laws, and in their anxiety for ad- 
mission to “ that ccpial sky,” are seen legislating against the poor. 

A few words w^re spoken by a Scotch member, whose name we are 
unacquainted with, in the debate on the Railroad clause, which were 
st) forcible and conclusive that we shall quote them, — 

“Travelling on Sundays was completely 4)rohiJ)itcd in Scotland, either 
by mail-coach, stage-coach, omnibus, or any other species of public vehi- 
cle. The poor had therefore no means of recreation on a Sunday in Scot- 
land. Tile consequence was, that on that day many of them went 
unshaven, and did not dress either themselves or their children. They 
lounged in idleness at home during churcli time, and as soon as church was 
over went olf to the ale-house, to find amusement there, which was denied 
them elsewhere, lie had represented the folly of this system over and 
over again to the magistrates of Scotland, in hopes of getting it altered. 
In his own neighbouriiood he had done every thing in his power to render 
the poor free as air, and he had found his reward in their contented looks 
and smiling faces. The fact was, that the excess of severity led the xieople 
to desecrate, and not to keep holy, the Sabbath day.*’ 

Ol.1) Bailey Morality. — A doctrine of property was laid down the 
other day by Mr. Charles Phillips, which proves how sadly misapplied 
the learned gentleman’s public services have been. He has evidently 
the aptest notion in the world of the duties and proprieties of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. • • 

In urging that a lenient sentence should be passed upon a convicted 
thief, one Samuel Mitchell, who li^d been brouglit up in the service of 
the Treasury, and aciiuired an awkward habit there of stealing stationery, 
Mr. Phillips advanced two moving considerations. One was, that Mr. 
Mitchell had lost his situation of 150/. a year, and the other was an 
advance of the ingenious principle of property to which we have alluded. 
“ My client,’* urged Mr. Phillips, “ should not be punished as other 
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rogues are* He is no common thief i he is a Treasury purloiner. What 
is everybody’s property is nobody’s property. The public only^ not an 
individiml, has suffered by his roguery.” 

This S ^ exact sentiment, if not the exact words. It is ingenious, 
and wduU have been more successful, perhaps, some years ago than it 
proved in the case in question. The thief was transported. New- 
fashioned doctrines are, in fact, coming up, and we advise Mr. Phillips 
to get rid of such as these as soon as possible. The time is gone when 
they had “ preferment” in them. The number of people now, i^* office 
^and out of it, is fortunately not small, who think that in all matters 
the same security should be extended to the property of the State, to 
** public property,” as is claimed for the property of every private person. 


Thk Decay of Beggars. — One of Charles Lamb’s finest and most 
deep-thoughted essays is a complaint that of late years beggars, swccpei s 
of crossings, arid so forth, have been, by the progress of “ civilization” 
and parish beadier, “ with sighing sent” from the corners of streets and 
the turnings of alleys. We ^lave been forcibly reminded of it by a 
newspaper paragraph of a few days since : — 

“ Yesterday week, at the advanced age of 98, Wm. Evans, who has 
swept the crossing at Buckingham Gate for nearly 30 years. It is sus- 
pected that he has left a considerable sum of money behind him. The de- 
ceased enjoyed good health up to a few minutes of his death, and was on 
Saturday seen at the gate following his avocation." 

His avocation ! This is as it ought to be ; — this is a case which 
w^ould have delighted the heart of Elia ; — not an luitlue disturbance for 
thirty years ! No mention of houses of correction — no idle slavery in a 
withering poor-house — Imt fn.e air and exercise, and always the sound 
of the cheerful and hope-stirring tread of the passenger. How many ol’ 
us might envy the life of this beggar ! He stood at Buckingham Gate 
before the palace was there, and after, clinging to habit and his long ser- 
vice. If he has left a considerable sum of money, no one has a right to 
envy it, for his rates have been uninvidious in their levy and most un- 
grudged in their assessment. We strongly incline to suspect that he has 
left this money — we have little doubt of it. If a beggar has a fortunate 
position for getting money in the street, his advantages in the way of 
saving his money are enormous. In the first place, as Mr. Lamb 
remarks, he is the only man in the universe wffio is not obliged to study 
appearances ; — then the ups and downs of the world concern him no 
longer. The price of stock or land affecteth him not. The lluctuations 
of agricultural or commercial prosperity touch him not, or at worst l)ut 
change his -customers ; — ^besides he is not under tlie measure of pro- 
perty. He confessedly hath none, any more than a dog or a sheep ; ” 
but so much the rather is it his. Then his safety from annoyance is 
amazing. No wealthy neighbour seeketh to eject him from his tene- 
ment — ^no man sues him — no man goes to law with him. He is not 
expected to become bail or surety for^any one. No man troubleth him 
with questioning his religion or his politics.” We wonder who is the 
heir in this case ; — we beg to congratulate him. 



Wife, and Wommh Bedard. ' ' 

We will not sttppose that thcreadare ctf the *^Ne# Mcmth]^ 
can have forgotten ^the vivid/* ** beautifhl/* “ ain^arf^iitefestii^^^ 
deeply-pathetic,” eMnt^stuving,^ “ ean^dispelli^/* afliil" 

P^^riul ” pape^, which, ae cmr conf emporanes e^resa it mat kih^v^ 
nave from time to tiine grac$d the pa^s of this publication, and whieli It 
IS our duty and odr pleasure to aumsnt on magazine-days to the readings 
world at large ; but we will imagine i^|0S5^1e that ho^tr and then a pa^ 
may be left uncut, or the publicatidh IV be laid by, the reader intending 
to resume it 6f course at some ihture IRy or hour, veithoiit haiHliig 
larly, as is their custom, begun at the beginning, and •concluded at |he 
end! — this we can suppose possible, but only possible; and taldn^ this 
into consideration, it is also barely to be imamned that some of our fiienda 
may not have read a story from the Hon, Idrs. Norton's pen, which we^ 
published some time ago, called “ Campbell of, Spernig> Tbr^Wivi^:** 
if they have not read it, they will do w^l to do so; b^ause^.it if. 
by many degrees the most pathetic, the best-^^nceived, and the post 
perfectly wrbught-out picture of human nature which as yet has Mfn' 
traced by that accomplished lady's pen, Wf are of course disposed 
to give due praise to Mrs, Norton's tales now before us; but we wisn fhe- 
had taken ** Auld Campbell of Spernie,** and making each wife work out a 
volume, had presented^us with a genuine, and as it would also have been an 
original, Scottish novel, instead of taking the field, and ** fleshing, 
maiden sword ” in the worn-out wars of May-fair scandal and eyery-day 
intrigue. Wherever real genius exists, it has the power of, if not changing-^ 
as with a magic wand, things from what they really are to what iidesir^-fr ' 
certainly of brightening, and improving, and exalting whatever it toudki* ' 
Mrs. Norton has done all that author could dcuto excite, in the finelyrwrltt^ ^ 
story of ** The Wife,” the sympathies of her readers. Will she fergivo m 
for saying that we are glad she did not succeed ? We should be scm ^hai . 
her talents, large and vigorous as they certainly are, possessed, .the 
rate and dangerous power of making “ the crooked a^ear stirMghf/* 

Let us not be misunderstood : Mrs. Norton has laboured hard to make 
a moral tale out of an immoral subject ; there can be but one opinion as tor ' 
the purity of her intention, but the miracle was beyond her strength.- : 

We do not know why “ The Wife," which is the last and shortest tale 
of the two, should have given a name to the whole. ** Woman's Reward.*/ 
is both the longest and the best story ; and the truth and purity, as w^ 
as the firmness and delicate energy of woman, ,has never been more 
depicted than in the character of the selfish hem's sister. ' There are j^ahy 
such sisters who perform their sacrifices in silence and cbscuHlfft and the 
^exquisite episode of Annie Morrison would draw tears frohi the tifest fltoxiff 
hearted critic that ever wielded goose-quill. 

Abbotsford and Newi^tead Abbey. By the Au^r , the ' 

** Sketch-^Book.’’ . 

During the paut month tins volume hts .been so c^iousty exhweled. 
from, and its circulation has been ae i^eat, that onr notice , ct^soes too lata 
to serve it as we desired to dn; all tlmt is left for us is to bestow unquali- 
fied praise on every page of ope of. the most delightfpl books. i| has aver 
been our good fortune to meet. 'Hiere is a halo over both and a 

too, particularly with all relating to Lord Byron; although the 
latter days of Scott were overcast by pecuniary npafertunes,^ there was 
som^hmg so noble, so benevolent, so exalted in his career, that he is re- 
membered with the triumphant expressicm *<.800 what gemus^jCdu 
/iise.-«vox..xMr, nuicuoa^ a 
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achieve !’* The records of Byron and his ancient house are gloomy and 
magnificent, and the kindfty and gentle pen of Washington Irving becomes 
paralyzed, in a degree, when writing the records of Newstead. Hut at 
Abbotsfora it flows gaily and cheerfully on, and indeed we know of no two^, 
men in the world Who could have better assimilated together than Scott 
and Irving. We do not enter into any comparison of their genius ; it would 
be unseemly: we speak merely of tneir habits and feelings. Irving un- 
derstood Scott perfectly, and appreciated him as well. He is one whose 
bosom oveiflows with kindly feelings, and whose senses answer the desire 
of his heart — a heart which teaches him to enjoy and sympathize with 
whatever is excellent upon earth ! We shall look for the next volume which 
is to appear with increased pleasuAp When a writer is an accurate ob- 
server of human nature, and posscSes also a benevolent mind, he cannot 
fail to improve and interest his readers. How much, then, do we not 
already ow^e to tHe author of the “ Sketch-Book 1’* 

Sketches and Recollections. By the Author of Paul Pry.” 2 vols. 

It is not our intention to review this w'ork : it is, indeed, unnecessary so 
to do, inasmuch as our reader^ are already familiar with its contents,- the 
several papers having from time to time appeared in the “ New Monthly 
Magazine.” Still it would be unjust to Mr. Poole to omit all notice of his 
productions — collected, as they now are, into two very pleasant-looking 
and most, inviting volumes. They are full of wit and humour—thc quiet 
humour that tells upon all classes, because, though never ill-natured, never 
personal, and never coarse, its grand outline is human nature, and it illus- 
trates the characters and peculiarities that are to be met with in every' 
day life. 

Holman’s Voyages and Travels. Vol. 3. 

The third volume of this truly interesting work, commencing with the 
author’s firrival at the island*?)f Johanna, contains his subsequent visits to 
the Seychelle Islands, the Mauritius, Ceylon, Pondicherry, Madras, and 
Calcutta. Upon its general contents, we have only the same remarks to 
offer wliich were contained in our notice of the first and second volumes. 
There is the same fidelity of description — tlie same industry in rendering 
available every means of information — the same singular exhibition of 
unshaken enterprise — and the same successful opposition to difficulty, 
which render Mr. Holman s writings so fertile in interest, and we may add, 
in valuable instruction to the public. The present division of his labours 
abounds with incidents which display his courage and hardihood in a strik- 
ing light. For example, we find him at one time pursuing his way with 
none but native attendants among the elephant paths of Ceylon, and 
shortly afterwards hazarding life and limb among the precipices of 
Adam’s Peak — or encountering wild beasts in the midst of a band of ven- 
turous Imnters — or ascending to the main-top-gallant-raast-head of a ves- 
sel ploughing her way through the waves, under the influence of a stiff 
tropical breeze. Nor is he less remarkable for the tact with which he 
seems to have turned every power to account, in searching for knowledge 
through the instpiinentality of those about him. His statistical tables are 
remarkably comprehensive and ample, and appear to wear the stamp of 
great correctness, while he has even contrived, by the assistance of a friend, 
to furnish several beautiful views of* the scenery through which he passed, 
and which, although unconscious of its attractions himself, he has thus 
been successful in preserving for the pleasure of others. His remarks 
upon men and manners will also be found to be far from uninteresting. A 
quiet, good-humoured, and impartial listener to the conversation of the 
various classes of men among whom he has been thrown, he has delineated 
tluim with a skill as striking as that by which he has been enabled to im^ 
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press the minds of his readers with vivid picttires of lodal ahd pbjfBkal 
peculiarities. Few we think can rise from the perusal of his works with-*- 
.out feeling: convinced that there is no need of the remarkable citscumstancea 
under which they have been written to recommend them to the public 
favour. ♦ 


The Faust of Gkiethe ; attempted in English Rhyme. By the 
Hon. R, Talbot. 

We p^ectly agree with the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the 
translation novt upon oar table, in thinking, that notwithstanding the trans- 
lations of Fau&t already submitted to the public. ** anijile field is still left 
for further competition.’* We also consider with him that ** the world in all 
probability will have to wait long before it sees a clear and undistorted 
image of this extraordinary poem.** Since the first tranftlalion by Lord F, 
Egerton, several have come under our notice, and in none have we seen the 
real meaning of the poet so well embodied in our language as it is in some 
parts of the volume now before us. We are particularly struck by the 
fidelity with which the scene between Faust and Wagner is rendered. 
There is none of the ^hie generally to be perceived in translations from 
the German; but a quotation from this scene will speak better for itself 
than we can. 

** Faust. 


“ Oil I happy he, who might the hope enjoy, 

From out this sea of error to arise ! 

Man evemiore for what he knows not sighs. 

Yet what he knows he never can employ ! 

But o’er the brightness of this scene 
SiilFer no gloomy thoughts u cloud ta throw I 
See yonder huts, embowered in tender green, 

Tinged by tlie slanting sunbeams, how tliey glow ! 

That sun departs, the day’s bi^f hours gone by, 

Yet hies he hence, new regions to reviv% ! 

011 1 for a wing, that 1 might mount the sky, 

And after him for ever, ever strive ! 

Then, an eternal evening would disclose, 

Beneaili my feet, the silent world below, 

Each hill on fire, each vale in soft repose. 

As to the golden stream the silver runnels flow ! 

'I'hen, nothing should impede my godlike flight. 

Nut the wild Alps, with all its yawning caves ! 

Now ocean, with its countless waves, 

Its sheltered creeks, bursts on my wond’ring sight— 
Downwards, at last, the god appears to sink — 

Bat ray new impulse wakes with gathered might. 
And I rush fortli, his endless light to drink, 

The day befoi^ me, after the night. 

The heavens above, and under me the main ! 


A beauteous dream ! but he, the while, is gone ! 

Alas ! corporeal wings must seek in vain 
To mate with those that urge the spirit on ! 

Yet there’s a power in every breast innate 
That lifts the soul, ani||^urAes it along ; 

When lost amid the blue tky, elate, 

The lark unfolds her trilling way — 

When o’er the pi ne-clad%aoun tain’s giddy height, 

On balanced wing^, the eagle wai’S- — 

Or when the crane pursues her onward flight. 

O’er lands and seas, to gain her native shores.” 

praise the whole of the work as much as we have 
«««« +K know that the translator had a difficult task, and 

upon tne whol6 the translation is not worse than any we have «en j ^ 

-• B 2 
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some parts it is better, and we can recommend it' to our readers as a work 
from which they will perhaps 'be able to understand Faust as well as it is 
possible to do, through the medium of a translation. 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham ; or. Tales of the Middle A|fes. An His- 
torical Romance. By Miss Agnes Strickland. 3 vols. 

The proper title of this work is certainly “ Tales of the Middle Ages 
it has no pretension to the character of a legitimate romance, seeing that 
the pilgrimage is but the string upon which the faiir authof has chosen to 
hang her pearls. She resolved to furnish forth a pilgrimage to ov\r lAdy 
of Walsingham, on the model of Chaucer s one to Canterbury ; and has 
affixed an appendix to the work, to prove that the historical facts and per- 
sonages she introduces are correctly drawn, and that some of the incidents 
are founded on fact. The lady has aimed at right noble tale-tellers ; — 
bluff Harry the Eighth, Cardinal Wolsey, the Abbot of Glastonbury, 
Queen Catherine, the Emperor Charles, and the Abbess of Ely, are the 
raconteurs: But«&ve observe that she has reserved the tales which Mary 
of France, Charles Brandon,cpake of Suffolk, Anna Boleyn, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and others of the party are supposed to narrate for the comple- 
tion of another series. Miss Strickland congratulates herself in her preface 
on having entered upon untrodden ground ; “ at least," she says, “ no 
writer of later date than Geoffry Cliaucer (the Sir Walter Scott of the 
thirteenth century) has founded a work of fiction on the plan of the ancient 
devotional pilgrimage.*’ We differ from Miss Strickland. JJad the ro- 
mance grown oiit of the pilgrimage, and the stories and incidents been 
connected with it, the case would have been ditt'erent ; but his Majesty's 
story of “ William Rufus and the Salmon Pasty," or the proud Cardin al's 
very beautiful tale of the “ Saxon Widow’s Vow,’’ or, in fact, any of the 
others, might have been told by any one, or appeared in the pages of an 
Annual with as much<, propriety as where they are. The stories have 
nothing to do with the tellers ; and the fi*ame-work of the pilgrimage, 
though appropriate, is too slight to stamp any distinctive character upon 
Miss Strickland’s production. 

Having so far exercised our vocation, we are happy in being able to 

f ive due praise to the varied and highly-pleasing contents of the volumes. 

he stories are freely and carefully written ; some gay— some grave — food 
ffir all palates, ^with much that calls to mind the grave old legends w'hich 
once we so delighted in ; and the historical notes that Miss Strickland has 
appended to each volume considerably enhance their value. It is like a 
blessed dream, to go back to the venerable chronicles wliich fascinated our 
youth, and be with them again, as with old and valued friends. 

Lodore. By the Autljipr of Frankenstein.” 3 vols. 

Some years ago it was matter of frequent debate, especially amongst the 
literary elite of small country towns, whether or not Mrs. Shelley wrote or 
did not write ‘‘ Frankenstein." We remember being much delighted with 
the naive and interesting manner in which (in the Preface to the small and 
last edition of that wild and sin^ulail^e) she describes the formation and 
progress of her plan ; and we think, meyeover, that even the aforementioned 
little blue-stocking coteries can no Ipnger doubt Mrs. Shelley’s power of 
producing •« Frankenstein," or any other work of the highly imaginative 
class, after they peruse “ Lodore.** 

We will not flatter Mrs. Shelley, nor deceive our readers, by saying that 
* Lodore is a faithful portraiture of human nature. It is no such thing— 
it seldom trenches upon the eveiy-day feelings^ though it has much to do 
with the every-day occurrences of life. Mrs. Shelley’s actors are creatures 
like herself, compounded of sentiment and feeling, and as such, they go on 
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their way for the most part (partiAlarly towards the latter end of the 
beautiful story) rejoicing in the health and purity of their own intentions, 
buffeting the cold-hearted and misjudging world with the weapons of truth 
and uprightness, and finally making themselves and (from the impossib^ity 
••of not identifying ourselves with the hero and lieroine) making us perfectly 
happy. This is exquisite romance — ^the romance— as a friend of ours weft 
expressed it — the romance of sentiment^ not of incident; and in the 
highly-imaginative walk of literature Mrs, Shelley has few competitors* 
She creates a certain number of human beings after her own fashion — she 
educates and fosters them after her own fashion— she arrays them in bright 
clothing— she makes them talk, and talks of them, in eloquent, unstudied, 
and graceful language ; and then presents them to the world a written 
group, whose poetry can only be likened to one of Howard’s beautiful 
paintings— us, but not q/* us. Had she lived in the olden time, or 
had her mind not been strongly cultivated, she would have invented mys- 
teries, and murders, and bleeding nuns, and sent forth cftstressed damsels, 
and conquering. knights ! — but as the lady now is, we enjoy the benefits 
of a luxuriant yet pruned imagination, whose delicacy and taste are co- 
equal ; and those who desire, as we often do, to forget how col^, and base, 
and unrewarding is our real world, cannot fail to bedeligfited antimfreshed 
by wha4; they read and remember of the fjl’aceful and well-told story of 
“ Lodore it is perhaps the most refreshing book of the season. 

Excursions in the Mediterranean, Algiers, and Tunis. By Major Sir 
Grenville Temple. 2 vols. 

It is always pleasant to travel in one's easy chair— to read of Arabs, who 
would, if they dare, cut your throats with small ceremony, and then look 
iq) at the round obsequious face of your valet, who informs you that it is 
time to dress for dinner ; — to hear how Sir Grenville Temple was called half- 
dressed upon the deck of his vessel, where the deep damp dew saturated 
his bare feet, and all because a pirate-boat thre^ned slavery to his crew ; 
and then to think how luxuriously your o\fn felt thisust into Turkey 
slippers upon your pliant ottoman ; to read of tropical evenings — to have 
all your classic associations recalled to your memory by the information 
“ that the African scenery of the AKneid is not imaginative ” — ^to thank 
heaven that you encountered neither the desert nor the storm, and were 
perfectly satisfied, as you {Mght\.Q be, with Sir Grenville’s spirited account 
tliereof — to think how much more fortunate you were the last time you 
gipsied under Richmond Hill than Sir Grenville in one of his favourite ex- 
cursions, where “ the wine was stupidly forgotten !” We are grateful, tridy 
grateful, to travellers ; and all who read these two volumes will be grateful 
also, for although they contain nothing strikingly new, they are very inte- 
resting, and written in a free, unaffected style. We only regret that the 
civil war which raged at the period of Sir Grenville Temple’s excursion in 
the Heylek of Tripoli prevented his prosecuting his journey, as he had ori- 
ginally intended, into the interior; and we shall look forward with plea- 
sure to the investigation, which he half promises in his Preface, of the 
ancient and modern geography of the countiy, by which investigation he 
hopes to correct many errors w'hich are declared to exist in our books and 
maps. 

• * 

Tales of the Wars of Montrose. • By James Hogg, Esq., Author of the 
“ Queen’s Wal|e,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ My foot's upon my native heath and my name's Mac Gregor,’ ex- 
claimed Rob Roy in all the brnsting earnestness of his natoe, when he 
felt himself truly and proudly upon nis own soil ; and heartily do we con- 
gratulate the Shepherd of Ettrick upon his being again, like Rob Roy, upon 
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his native heath, whete he is always #eih and vigolnus as his own moun- 
tain breeze, which albeit, if the roughest— particularly to us southerns— is 
not the less healthful or the less pleasing either— when we get used to it. 
We never take up a work of Hogg’s without feeling teased and annoyed 
during the“perusal of the first hundred pages ; there are a thousand little 
or rather great coarsenesses — an abruptness of expression— a want of what 
is commonly called style— a rudeness that offends, and irritates, and rises 
itself with all the obstinacy of a Highland thistle against our prejudices 
and our proprieties ; and yet we cannot lay down the book ; though we 
may throw it from us, v/e are sure to take it up and go on even to the end, 
by which time we have forgotten that we were either irritated or offended ; 
and having got over our annoyances, we have leisure and temper to call to 
mind the earnestness— the energy— the literary zeal of our Scotch author. 

He tells a story as if it really happened, and his heart is so truly with 
his narrative, that j^ou are carried forward by the impetus ; there is some- 
thing very pleasmg in this, and despite the faults we have noted, we hail 
Mr. Hogg’s re-appearance amongst us as we would a bottle of Glenlivet, 
or a cask of Edinbro* ale. There is life and energy in him yet, we hope, to 
write n^py more books. The stories are of various degrees of interest, 
but the^are all SRjotch, and our Shepherd is at. home in them all ; some of 
them have little to do with fiie “ Wars of Montrose, ' while some are de- 
voted to the wars of “ Dan Cupid but there are escapes by flood and 
field — battles, and plots, and marches— all spirited and all interesting. We 
cordially wish the volumes success, and bid them God speed with right 
good will. 

Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, from the Time of the Trou- 
badours to the Reign of Henri Quatre. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 

Few subjects could be indicated of greater interest than this to minds 
of taste and refinement. Tlserc is, in all early poetry, a native freshnes.s 
and simplicity, very miidil al^m to what we observe with so much delight 
in human childliood ; aMd we read a pristine pastoral, legendary lay, ma- 
drigal, rondeau, ballad, or any other form of being assumed by the ele- 
nientar}^ muse, with somewhat of the same serenity and gentle pleasure 
wherewith wc contemplate the movements and sports of a happy inlant, 
glowing with health, and radiant with the “ lumen purpureum jiiventae.’* 
In these days, the world (out of France) is apt to regard French poetry 
with very little indulgence : and reasonably so; for the French poetry of 
our own and several preceding generations has exhibited, with few excep- 
tions, all the artifuje and the coldness of a corrupt (and perhaps a prema- 
ture) old age ; but in its earlier state, to which wc naturally turn in qu(?st 
of relief from the impressions created by its dotage, we find it a sweeter 
and purer thing. We hail, therefore, with cordial satisfaction the presence 
of Miss Costello’s charming little volume, into which she has collected 
some of the brightest emanations from the poetic spirit of “ La Jeune 
France'' of other days. Such a volume makes a far more agreeable appeal 
to our sympathies than a whole library of modern mu.sihgs, from light 
“vers de societe” to heavy odes or epics. In the list of names which 
occur in this collection, that of Charle.s, Duke of Orleans, most recom- 
mends itself by Ihe grace aiuj, beauty of the effusions with which it is 
associated. We must extract one of them, which is interestingly connected 
with the historical fact of the Duke's twenty-five years’ captivity in 
England 

" I stood upon the wild sea-shore, 

And mark’d the wide expanse; 

My straining eyes were turiPd once more 
To long-loved, distant Prance i 
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X saw the sea-burd burry by 
Along the wators blue $ 

1 saw her wheel amid the sky, 

And mock my tearful, eager eye. 

That would her flight pursue. 

** Onward she darts, secure and free, 

And wings her rapid course to thee ! 

Oh, that her wing were mine to soar, 

And reach thy lovely land once more ! 

Oh, heaven ! it were enough to die 
In my own, my native home. 

One hour of blessed liberty 
Were worth whole years to come !*' 

A beautiful little composition by Pierre Rogiers likewise invites us to 
transfer it to our x^ages ; ami, indeed, we could do the same with a willing 
hand to many others in the book : but our arrangements of space forbid 
this ; and we will therefore only add, that the fair translator has very hap- 
pily caught the feeling of her winningly wild and romantic originals ; that 
she has added explanatory notes and biographical sketches, together with 
several graphic embellishments, coloured in the early il^umirmied fashion ; 
and that the whole collection is so attractive ns to occasion us to wish it 
were more extensive than she has vcntured*to make it. 

Hyacinlhe ; or, The Contrast. By the Authoress of “ Alice Seymour.” 

This elegant and pleasing little volume has been upon our table for 
many weeks, amongst a rmlange of small books which it is impossible for 
us to notice, as they arrive. Lately, as we looked over (not overlooked) the 
pile, we discovered some whose merits were only exceeded by their 
modesty, and foremost cjlme the pretty ** Ilyacintbe.’’ Although we 
doubt not the volume is already in the possession of some of our fair 
readers, we feel it a duty to award our meed of praise to so worthy a pro- 
duction, even at the eleventh hour. 

llyacinthe” offers no strong excitemdbt,” c^'ates no powerlhl sen- 
sations;” — 'pure and benign, it records the simplest and sweetest of 
stories, working its own excellent moral unto the end ; every page teems 
with instruction, clothed in so agreeable a form, ttiat we do not know W'© 
have been instructed : we only feel that we are better for what we read, 
and that we shall be glad to rend again whatever the same lady writes. 
Although we have said that the story offers no strong “ excitement ” we do 
not intend to convey an idea of its being deficient in interest. The interest 
is w'ell sustained throughout, and carries you on to the termination, which 
IS exactly what it siiould be, “ Alice Seymour” we have never seen. 

Arboretum Britannicum ; or the Hardy Trees of Britain, Native and 
foreign, jiictorially and botanically delineated, and scientifically and 
popiiWly described. By J. 0. Loudon, F.L. H.G. and Z.S., &c. 
Publishing in Monthly Nos, Nos. II. to V. 

We have already, in our notice of the first number of this work, given 
our opinion ol its plan, and we have only to add, lliat the numbers before 
us are in no way inferior to their predecessor. Some oL the plates are ex- 
tremely beaut if ul, and we were particularly pleased with the Oleditchia 
iriacantnos^ the Americanioney h)cust, in No. 5 ; there is a lightness and 
elegance about this tree veTy rarely%to bo met with among the trees of 
V ^ j author has succeeded in giving this expression with the 
atest judgment and taste. The letter- press contains such a mass of 
J the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs into 

i especially Ireland, as w'e think no one but Mr. Loudon 

could have accumulated. The following enumeration of all the foreign 
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trees and shrubs which were grown in Ireland in the seventeenth century 
is extracted from a curious work, entitled ** Botanologia Universalis Hiber- 
nica,’* by J. K’Eogh, A.B., Chaplain to Lord Kingston, published in 1375 

“ Abele (white po^ar), about mansion-houses, for shelter; arbutus, wild in Kerry, 
and Is manured in g^ardens ; great bay ; box; chestnut, frequently planted in gar- 
dens and parks : cypress tree, in gardens, for its pleasant verdure ; ng tree ; jasmi- 
num, planted in gardens ; lemon tree, to be seen in the gardens of Mitchelstowii, 
belonging to the Right Hon. Lord Kingston ; medlar tree, in gardens; myrtle tree, 
it grows in my Lord Kingston’s green-house, Mitchelstown, and there are also 
hedges of it in the Lord Inchiquin’s gardens at Rostillon ; mulberry tree, in gar- 
dens s orange trees, of late years they had been transplanted here, which now, by 
the industry and cultivation of curious gentlemen, are in some gardens brought to 
perfection. 1 have seen about seventy or eighty oranges taken off one tree in the 
Right Hon. the Lord Kingstbn’s garden at Mitohelstown, as good as any 1 have 
seen brought hither from Spain or the West Indies : so you see what a prolific and 
fertile soil we live iq, where the most exotic plants might, by a little care and in- 
dustry, flourish.” 

As an example of the present state of arboriculture in Ireland, we extract 
from the list of large trees on the estates of Lord Viscount Ferrard, an 
account of a rema^lcable specimen of that singularly picturesque, and yet 
elegant tree, the cedar of hisitanica), which at Oriel Tem- 

ple, one of the seats of Lord Ferrard, has become “ thirty-two feet high, 
the branches covering a space of thirty-five feet in diameter, in twenty- 
four years. This cedar was original^ brought from the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Goa, ia the East Indies, to Portugal ; and the seeds were brought 
from that country to Ireland by Lord Ferrard in 1809, and, being sown, 
produced abundantly. The plants were first kept in a green-house ; hut 
on some of them being transplanted into the open air from want of room, 
they were found to grow so vigorously, that in three seasons any one branch 
surpassed in size the entire plant contained in the grecn-hoiisc.” 

We suppose this must be the largest tree of the kind in the United 
Kingdom ; and in the list of trees on the estates of the Earl of Roden, 
we find a notice of a p^iagnificent silver fir, which at sixty years old is 
eighty- four feet high, and is beautifully and evenly clothed with branches, 
the lower tier of which touches the ground, and covers a space ICO feet in 
circumference ! 

Stories of a Sea-port Town. 3 vols. Bentley. 

It is quite impossible not to rise in good temper, and with many pleasur- 
able feelings, from the perusal of these amiable volumes ; the stories are 
all carefully written, and present the changing and varied subjects of in- 
terest which a resident in a sea-port town cannot fail to observe, Where- 
ever an opportunity occurs of making a useful observation, or enforcing a 
valuable precept, tfie author has availed himself of it, and has given words 
to many feelings and opinions which do credit to his heart and ” its ima- 
ginings.’’ Mr. Chorley is one of a family known in the literary world as 
possessing taste and genius ; and bis first three-volume work well bears 
out the reputation he has already acquired. We say bears out, because 
we have read many stories of his before, scattered through the Annuals, 
fully equal to those he has printed in his present publication. To judge of 
his real power, we^vould “ ring his metal’^on a long connected tale, which, 
when he gives us opportunity, wfe shall be happy to report has surpassed 
— as it doubtless will— his former proditctions«One thing we particularly 
admire in this gentleman s writings— -his freedom from personalities, and 
his desire to illustrate and encourage the better feelings of our nature. 
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A work (^Iculated to afford very extenslvo 
aj^usement and gratification, is about to iaaue 
from the presK. under the title of “ The Oomies 
Essayists.’* It wilJ comprise, in volumes ap- 
pearing every alternate month, and printed 
uniformly with ** Colburn’s Novelists,’* ** By- 
ron,** “ Scott,** A'c., a collection of some of the 
best prose papers of the light and humourous 
species that have emanated from the pens of 
the principal wits and men of social talent 
during the lust fifteen years. The work will 
be tinder the superintendence of John Poole, 
Esq., author of ** Pan! Pry,** *‘ Sket«*hea and 
Recollections,** &c., and it is expected will be 
comprised in eight or ten volumes. 

Colburn’s Moukrv Novislists.— T lie 
voi. for J une of this new, cheap, and elegant col- 
lection of celebrated modern works of fiction, 
publishing monthly, printed, embellished, and 
bound similarly to Mr. Murray’s heautiful edi- 
tion of I,ord Byron’s Works, consists of Ho- 
race Smith’s rju'f d'oiwrc , " Brambletye House.** 
It is to be cumplcled in two volumes, and em- 
bellished with a portrait of the author, frontis- 
piece, and vignettes. The sixth number (com- 
pleting the work) of the new and cheaper 
edition ot Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs 
of Ireland and the Union,” is now ready for 
publication. This work, containing all the 
forty portraits and other illustrations of the 
former edition, published ai5/.5i'., is now pre«- 
sunted to the public, complete, for 2/. 

A most important paper on the ** Mortality 
of British Officers in all Parts of the World” 
appears in tlie June number of the ” United 
Service Journal.** 

'file new and cheaper edition of the Life and 
Correspondence of Garrick contains upwards 
of 2000 letters from the most eminent persons 
of his time. This work, in two thick 4to. volg., 
originHlly published at fd. Us., and containing 
as much matter at, six octavos, now costs only 
2/. 10s. 

Mrs. Joanna Baillie has in the press three 
new volumes of Dramas, on the Passions, and 
M i'^ccdlaneuus Dramas. 

The Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, in 
3 vols. is shortly expected. 

The Lite and Times of William 111., King of 
England, and StadthoUler of Ilolland, by the 
Honorable Arthur Trevor, M.P. M.A., Ikc., will 
s])eedily appear. 

Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Corre- 
spondence of Sir Willlain Temple, by the 
Right lion. T. 1*. Courtenay, nearly ready. 

Tlie Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, by 
T. 11. Lister, Esq , anthor of *‘ Granby,” &c, 
is announced as in preparation. 

The Life of Edward the Black Prince, by 
G. P. R. James, Esq., author of Darnley,** 
” Richelieu,” « The Gipsey,” &c., is likewise 
announced. 

The late Baron Von Humboldt has left as 
posthumous works, and very nearly finished, a 
Treatise on the Languages of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, as derived from the Sanscrit 5 and 


another on the Origin and Philosophy of Lan* 
guages in general. • 

Mr. Stanfield is preparing for publication ft 
series of views In the British Channel, and oTI 
the coasts of England, Scotland, Irelandi 
France, Germany, and other picturesque por- 
tions of the European continent. 

Lady Raffles is preparing for publication an 
octavo edition of the Memoir of Sir T. 3. 
Ruffles. 

The following works are likewise an- 
nounced : — 

The Fossil Fruits and Seeds of the London 
Clay, by J. S. Bewerbank; with nuincroua 
plates, by J. D. C. Sowerbv.— The Pr»ine Minis- 
ter, a political and heroical poem, dedicated to 
Sir Robert Peel, by a Peer.— The Mccbatiics of 
Law-Making, by Arthur Symonds, Esq.— 
Travels in the West Indies, and some Notice of 
a short Residence in North America, by Dr. 
Madden.— Ernest CnmplftU ; a new historical 
novel, bysJohn Ainslie, Esq. — Twenty Years* 
Retirement, by Captain Blackiston, aiilhor of 
** Twelve Years* Military Adventure.” — The 
Young Queen — Sketches of Bermuda, by a 
Lady.— Scenes and Characteristics of II in- 
dostan, with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society, 
by Emma Roberts. 

LIST OK NBW BOOKS. 

Clmteaiibriand’a Travels to Jerusalem and 
tbe Holy Land, 3rd edition, 2 vols. post 3vo. 
16s. 

Journal of a Visit to Constantinople and 
some of the Greek Islands in lb33, by J. 
Aiiidjo, IJsq , F.G.S. «vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Treatise' on the Cultivation of the 
Grape-vine on Open Walls, by C. Hoare, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Sketches and Recollections, by John Poole, 
Esq., author of ‘* Paul Pry,” 2 vols, post Svo. 
2ls. 

The Lady’s Own Cookery Book, and New 
Dinner-Table Director for 1835. Second edi- 
tion. I vol. post Svo. bound, 8s. Cd. 

The Life of Mungo Park, 18mo. 3s. Cd. 

Dissertations on the Eumenides of .ZEschy- 
lu8, with the Greek Text, from the German of 
C. O. Miiller, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Misccllnnles/ by the author of tbe ” Sketch- 
Book,” No. 11.; Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey, ils. (id. 

The Student, a Series of Papers, by the 
author of ” Pelham,” 2 vols. 2l<, 

Narrative of a V’isit to the American 
Churches, by the Deputation from the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, by 
A. Reed and J.Matheson, 2 vols. 24r, 

Bclford Regis, by liBss MItfosd, 3 vols* 
11. 11s. 6d, 

Journal of the Heart, edited by the authoress 
^of ” Flirtation,” 2nd Series, 10s. Gd, 

Journal of a Kebidetice in China and the 
Neighbouring Countries, from 1830 to 183.?, by 
David Abed, l2mo. 65. 

Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke and bis 
Times, by G. W. Cooke, Esq. 2 vola. 28s. 
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FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 

It amears to be almost universally admitted that the present exhibition 
at the Royal Academy is of a superior kind to any of late preceding years. 
Not but there is the usual supply of many positively bad pictures, but the 
preponderance is decidedly in favour of those of a better order. To none 
does more interest attach than to that of Mr. Wilkie, numbered 64 in the 
catalogue. The subject is Christopher Columbus seated at a table ex- 
plaining the project of his intended vwage for the discovery of the New 
World in the convent of La Rabida. The story is taken from Washington 
Irving's life of the discoverer. ** A stranger travelling on foot,'* says the 
memoir by Washington Irving, “ accompanied by a young boy, stopped one 
day at the gaterof a convent of Franciscan friars, dedicated to Santa Maria 
Rabida, and asked of the porter a little bread and water for his cliild ; while 
receiving this humble refreshment, the guardian of the convent, Friar 
Juan Perez Marchena, happening to pass by, was struck with the appear- 
ance of the strajnger, and observing, from liis air and accent, that he was 
a foreigner, entered into conversation with him. The stranger was Colum- 
bus. The conference wliicfi followed, remarkable for opening a brighter 
prospect in the fortunes of Columbus, forms the subject of the picture, in 
which he is represented seated at the convent table, with the prior to his 
right, to whom he is explaining, on a chart, the theory upon which his 
long contemplated discovery is founded. At his left is his son Diego, with 
a small Italian greyhound at his feet, supposed to have accompanied them 
in their voyage from Genoa,” Such is the foundation for the picture, 
which is, in our estimation, Mr. Wilkie’s noblest work. The finest por- 
tion of it, as far as mere painting is concerned, is the head of the prior, 
who is intently gazing upon the chart, while Columbus demonstrate!? 
the practicability of liis plan. He looks half aghast at the wonderful 
relation, which he appears wot entirely to comprehend. Its vastness lias 
half bewildered him, yet ho dares not disbelieve. Jlut the grand merit of 
the picture is in the conception of the character of Columbus as depicted 
in his countenance. On his brow is seated everything that is lofty in 
thought and grand in design, while his countenance bespeaks a disposition 
“ learned in all humanities.” To afford it its just share of praise is scarcely 
possible, — it is worthy the wonderful original. Garcia Fernandez, the 
physician of Palos, whose scientific acquirements enabled him to appreciate 
the projection of Columbus, is resting on the table listening to the amaz- 
ing story. Behind Fernandez is Martin Alonzo Pinzon, a great navigator, 
and who became the comrade of Columbus in his first expedition, but 
subsequently deserted him. This head is also very fine. Pinzon is ad- 
justing a telescope, and, with his eyes half averted from his task, he 
greedily devours the details of the plan. The expression of this face is 
envy, of a jealousy that will not accord the due share of praise, but of an 
understanding that appreciates the excellence of the scheme. The whole 
of the picture is invested with an air of originality. It is grand in concep- 
tion, and powerful in execution. The effect of breadth given by the light 
coming across tj^e picture is managed in a most masterly manner. 

No. 88 is also by Mr. Wilkie, and is called the First Ear-ring. It is full 
of humour; the little victim of the trinket bears the pain with all the 
fortitude of childish vanity, A lap<Jog in the room appears to suffer some 
of the torture inflicted by sympathy, and is screwed up most ridiculously. 

There are also No. 113, a portrait of his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; No. 127, Sancho Panza m the days of his youth ; No. 137, a portrait 
of Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart.; and No. 299, portrait of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving. Of these iSancho Panza is admirable, the portraits not the 
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best* and that of the Rev, Edward Irving we think, is decidedly bad. It 
is not a likeness, nor is it a superior painting. 

Mr. Etty has several pictures, most of them '‘calculated to maintain his 
very high and deserved reputation. ' ^ 

•’We must be content for the present to direct attention to* No. 310, 

“ Phffidria and Cymocles on the Idle Lake.” This is a splendid produc- 
tion illustrating a passage in “ Spencer’s Fairy Queen full of colour, 
beauty of form, and harmony of composition. The deepest dies that ever 
reflected their tints upon water, or afforded their brilliancy to the plumage 
of birds, have been brought into this picture for one rich and gorgeous dis- 
play. Some captious critics have recently given vent to their anger pd 
their ignorance by abusing Mr. Etty for his love of Nature. They object 
to every Venus but their own Venus. They have attacked him with all 
their puny power for doing what all his predecessors who have been great 
in art haVe done invariably, — namely, paint the naked figure. To the 
impure all things arc. impure ; none but those of vitiatetf minds could ob- 
ject to the beautiful productions of Mr. Etty. 

No. 315 is a “ Fisherman’s abode at Mazzorto ; Torcello in the distance.” 
C. Stanfield, R.A. This picture represents the interior of a fishei-man’s 
hut, looking through an arch to the open water and*distant country. 
The exquisite finish of the figures and objects* in the foreground, and the 
depth and beauty of the distant scene, arc alike objects to excite the 
highest possible admiration. Perhaps No. 8, a scene near Livenza, in the 
Gulf of Venice, by the same artist, is a picture deserving of even greater 
attention. The country in itself is truly picturesque, and it hks lost 
nothing by the poet’s eye with which it was observed, and the painters 
pencil which. transferred that poetic impression to canvas. The loveliest 
sky, the bluest water, the curling smoke, and the “ azure line ’’ of the dis- 
tant mounlain, are all faithfully and enchantingly pourt rayed. No. 363 
is a beautiful scene on the coast of Normandy, also by Mr. Stanfield. 

No. 167. “A Scene in the Grampians: the Drovers’ Departure.” E. 
Landseer, R.A. This picture represents the departure of drovers from the 
Grampians, accompanied by their flocks and herds, *111011’ travelling ponies 
and companions. Some portions of this painting are executed in the most 
superb style. Such are the beads of cattle, and, indeed, the greater part of 
tJie animals with which the picture abounds. The composition is a little 
confused, and there is a thinness in .some portions of the colouring. The air 
of sentiment about the men and women is not in good keeping with the 
subject. Had more time and care been bestowed upon its execution it 
would have betui%s lu'arly perfect as it well could be ; but, as it is, it is 
only an indication of the great jiower of the artist, and how noble a picture 
he has left incomplete. No. 303, “Favourites, the property of H. H. H, 
Prince George (»f (^Janibridge,” is also by Mr. Landseer ; and a more care- 
ful or finished piece of painting we have rarely seen. It is in all respects 
beautiful. 

No. 131, “ Gulliver's Introduction to the Queen of Brobdignag,” C. R, 
Leslie, R.A. “This picture,” says a critic in a morning newspaper, “ repre- 
sents the point of time when the title Gulliver is presented to the gigantic 
Queen of the Brobdignagians, surrounded by her maids of honour. The 
captain in the back-ground is receiving the money which the Queen pays 
for the purchase of the diminutive curiosity* Gulliver is bn tiie table, em- 
bracing with fervent devotion the tig of her Majesly'^’s little finger. We 
think the whole of this picture is a i^conception. The artist has not con- 
quered the difficulty with which the subject evidently labours, namely, to' 
make the women Brobdignagians without making a Lilliputian of Gulliver. 
Most of the women are but of the ‘ fair, fat, and forty’ size, and the only 
indication that is given of their being creatures of a different stature and 
nature to those ive ordinarily meet is in their terrible eyes ; poor Gulliver 
seems likely to die of being gaeed at> so ardently do they contemplate the 
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wondrous mite. But still no notion is given of Gulliver’s real size ; lie 
looks like one of the puppets in the fantoccini, or a Thomas Thumb the 
Less. We have with him"Vio sympatliies — shudder not at the idea of 
his falling from the perilous height of the table on which he is placed, or 
breaking his neck over the rugged ridges of the table-cover— we fear net 
the next hurricane of wind, should the princess chance to sneeze, sending 
him lifeless to tlic distant confines of her spacious boudoir — no pendant 
ear-ring of the maids of honour while inspecting him appears like a rock, 
about to fall and deprive him of existence — no mighty caul, or ponderous 
plaything, carelessly swung by Brobdignagian baby, threatens to dash 
him to atoms— he is neither man, nor boy, nor child, ‘ fish, flesh, or good 
red-herring;’ and they are neitlier ogresses, nor Titans' wives, nor the 
beautiful and stupendous princesses of the great island of Brobdignag, so 
famous for its peculiar latitude and longitude that the ancients did not 
know it, and the moderns are still ignorant of its existence. But the wit 
of Swift and th?i pencil of Leslie we must not expect to find in combina- 
tion ; and that tlie picture is a failure we must attribute to the insurmount- 
able difficulties the subject presented. As a painting, it is in the usual 
superior style of Mr. Leslie.” We entirely concur with the opinion here 
expressed, except that no praise is given where it is richly due, namely, to 
the painting of a young Ihobdignagian child, or dwarf; if all else in the 
picture were a failure, this portion of it must be acknowledged to be the 
work of a master. 

No. ‘292. ** Ilonfleur Fisliing-boals becalmed, Havre in the distance.’* 
E. W. Cooke. A beautiful sea-piece in Mr. Cooke's best style. 

No, 295. “The intercepted Letter." J. Webster. Carefully painted, 
humourously yet interestingly conceived, and losing none of its force from 
its being a common domestic tale. A busy-looking fellow of a postman, a 
displeased father, and a maiden detected ih holding a secret correspond- 
ence, are the materials of the picture. 

No. 283. “ Festa della Madonna del Arco.*' T. Uwins, ll.A. This is 
gaudily but tastefully paint^nl, harmoniously composed, and breathes the 
very air of sincere bill? reiin ell festivity. 

f^o. 226. “ A Ferry on the River Mirfa, Sermoneta in the distance — a 
scene in the Pontine Marshes near Rome.” P. AVilliaras. One of the most 
clever and spirited works of this artist. 

No. 326. “ The Comedy of the Honey-Moon.’' G. Clint, A. Were not 
Mr. Clint’s reputation already firmly established as a first-rale ])ainter of 
dramatic scenes, the picture before us vv^ould place it beyond question. It 
is conceived in a happy vein of elegant humour, and Ih# painting is highly 
fiiiislied. 

No 395. “ King Richard I. of England, surnamed Coeur de Lion, and 
the Soldan Saladm.” S. A. Hart. This scene represents Richard feeling 
the pulse of the Soldan Saladin, who has entered into his camp and obtained 
admission into his tent in the disguise of a physician, and on tlic pretence 
of assisting in the cure of a fever under wliich the King was then labour- 
ing. Tlie story, it will be remembered, is related in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of the Talisman. This is a pictij^rc of considerable power, but we 
think it deficient in refinement. It is theatrical, and not well chosen for 
an historical painting. AVe much prefer Mr. Hart’s picture, of last year, 
of Cardinal W«lsey and Buejeingham. Had we not seen that picture, all 
we should have said would have been in the language of praise, which 
Mr. Hart well deserves. We cannot however avoid comparing an artist 
with himself. ^ 

No. 270. “ The Chivalric of the Ladies and the Peacock.” D. 
M*Clise. The public is well acquainted with the powers of this artist. 
From the “Mokanna" to the “ Installation of Captain Rock,” his work of 
last year, he has produced a succession of most astonishing works. The 
present, if it possesses all the beauties, has some of the faults of his former 
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productions. If he is prolific in invention and prodigal in fancy, he is not 
the most diligent in studying the arts of composition. To be "a great 
painter,— and Mr. M*Clise has in him the elements of the greate9t,r-it is not 
oTily necessary to indulge the bent of a superior genius, but to attend to 
every minor portion of detail, from the mechanical work of the pencil to 
the much more arduous task of composing and arranging a picture. A 
laughing face, conceived in humour, and dashed off in a masterly style 
upon the canvas, will not, however good it may be, atone for defects that 
nothing but diligence is required to avoid. In the Chivalric Vow of the 
Ladies and the Peacock, the figure of the knight is beautifully painted, but 
it does not harmonize with the surrounding parts. The same fondness for 
perpendicular lines is evinced as has been so often seen in the pictures of 
this artist, and which, be it remembered, is peculiar not to style, but to 
manner. Moreover, the picture is bne of episodes, and lijpks the interest 
of a connected story. There is sutlicient invention in it for six such pic- 
tures, but not enough of composition for one. The painting of some of 
the heads is perfect, and there are parts replete with fancy, fun, and merri- 
ment. Such is the group surrounding the fool with the bauble. Indeed, 
wherever we look there are bits of the highest order — exqTiisitc touches of 
feeling and character. If we have said anything to detract from Mr. 
M‘Clise, we have done it, we trust, in the spirit of those who ardently 
admire him. 

No. 96. “ The Pet llircl.” J. G. Middleton. A very superior picture, 
witli all the strength and less of the hardness occasionally to be observed 
#n Mr. Middleton’s painting. 

Mr. Turner has several pictures. Two more particularly beyond the 
rest demand attention. No. 24, “Keelmon heaving in Coals, by Night,** 
is one, and No. 155, “ Venice from the Porch of Madonna della Salute,** 
is the other. The first of these is a moonlight scene, and admirably adapted 
for displaying the masterly pencil of Mr. Turner. TJie picture is as light 
as day, and the only thing that prevents the»imprcssion on the mind of 
the spectator that it is day, is the positive coldness ^peculiar to moonlight. 
It is a most extraordinary piece of effect. The other picture is equally 
extraordinary, but in another way. The raid-day sun shining upon the 
white walls of Venice, innumerable vessels with the flags of all nations, 
the black gondola and the gay flitting iiennon, arc all brought into power- 
ful contrast. It is altogether brilliant, dazzling, and original. 

No. 1'16. “ Nymph and Cupid.*’ W. Hilton, K.A. This is a fine paint- 
ing, in the grand historical style. The Cupid is as powerfully conceived as 
it is beautifully painted. 

No. 14.0. “ The Valley Farm,’* J. Constable, R.A. This picture is full 
of beauty and feeling, but we must be permitted to think that its effect is 
a little exaggerated — no landscape ever looked so spotty, after the most vio- 
lent shower ; had the spots been made patches, it would have made a 
snow-piece. But in spite of this, there is a depth and richness that no 
artist of the present day can surpass. 

No, 1 14. “ Italian Scene, in the Year of the Jubilee —Peasants on a Pil- 
grimage to Rome, first coming in sight of the Holy City.** 0. L. Eastlake, 
R.A. This is a picture in Mr. Eastlake's best style ; the scene is pic- 
turesque, and the finish bestowed upon all portions of it ii of the highest 
kind. ■ 

No. 107. j;.^Children Launching a lijiat.’* W. Collins, Ii.A. This is one 
of many b'^ uitiful pictures Mr. Collins has this year contributed. Children 
by the sea-shore is a favourite subject with him, and it appears to be in his 
hands exhaustless. Repetition does not cloy us, tor the looks of innocence 
and joy can never liave such effect, and his children are the personification 
of both. 

No. 30. “ Genoese Coast, near Ricco.*’ A. W. Calcott, R.A. This is a 
powerful piece «f coloiuing, showing the effect of an Italian sun. There 
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are other pictures in the exhibition this year by Mr. Calcott, but the one 
oel’ore us is perhaps the best ; they are all, however, exceedingly fine, and 
worthy the best attention. 

Mr. ]^/ful^eady unfortunately contributes but one picture— it is No. ICfS, 

** The Last In.’’ “ The Last In’’ is no less a person than the boy who, 

“ with satchel on his bach,” crawled “ like a snail unwillingly to school.” 
As he enters, he bows to the schoolmaster, who, with mock gravity, pro- 
foundly returns the obeisance* while in his looks lurks a flogging for the 
urchin who is “ last in.” It is humourously conceived, though a little con- 
fined in grouping, and admirably painted. 

In the lower room, known by the name of the Antique Academy, are 
some very beautiful productions. Among them are the works of Cnalon, 
llochard, G. R. Ward and Mrs. G. R. Ward, Miss ‘F. Corbeaux, Miss M. 
Chalon, and a variety of others. But*why is a picture in every respect 
fitted to maint&in a place among the best of those of the Royal Academi- 
cians, full of beauty of all sorts, of all artist-like effects, placed among 
miniatures and flowers ? Not that wc mean to assert anything in any 
way tending to deteriorate those elegant branches of art. But for su- 
perior oil-pain'lings the Academicians themselves, consulting their own 
interests as well as propriety, have assigned the better hghts of the Great 
Room, the Painting Academy, and the Anti-Room. AVhy, then, is the 
beautiful picture of Little Red Riding Hood and AVolf of Mr. Inskipp 
placed in so unworthy a situation as it holds in the Antique Academy? 
We are not among the captious critics who are reaily upon all occasions to 
assail »o honourable and meritorious a body as the Royal Academy. W# 
know their difficulties in dealing with conflicting interests and jealous per- 
sons, and should be sorry to aggravate those difficult lers. But without en- 
countering; tlio charge of being invidious, we tliink ourselves entitled to ask 
w'hy is this superb jiainting placed here ? It is in all respects perfectly 
beautiful. The back ground alone is a landscape of the highest order. 
The subject itself is full of .feeling, and exquisitely painted. Mr. Inskipp 
has had great injustice done him; and without bringing any charge 
against the gentlemen who have this year been entrusted with the hang- 
ing, we must affirm our belief in there having been great and culpable 
carelessness, though we will not say gross and intentional partiality. 

In the Model Academy there is less of interest than usual ; but par- 
ticularly deserving of notice is 101.5, Devotion, a statue in marble, R. 
Westmacotl, R.A, ; also 1048, a sleeping Shepherd Boy, a statue in mar- 
ble, J. Gib.son, A. There are also some good Inists by W. Behnes, by 
E. Ryley. especially that of the Rev. .J. Tate, M.A., Oanon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s ; by S. Clint, by W. Weeks, T. Butler, and others. 

Many excellent pictures, and no doubt good works of other kind, must, 
in the limits of a short notice, be necessarily omitted. Should there be 
another opportunity of continuing this criticism, we shall make atone- 
ment in the best way we can. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. 

Wb have befSre us the firsts number of a work intended to comprise the 
most picturesque scenes on the coasts of Great Britain as well as of foreign 
shores. It is to be published in p^rts, at two shillings and si ’"pence each 
part, consisting of four plates, with twelve pages of typographical illustra- 
tion, embodying much information useful to the tourist. The drawings 
from which the engravings ere made arc the latest productions of Mr. Stan- 
field, w’ho has made excursions to different sea-scenes for the purposes of 
the work. The first engravers are engaged upon it, and the present num- 
ber, containing a view of Mount St# Michael, in Norma|jdy— Mount St. 
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Michael* in Cornwall— the Botallock Tin and Copper Mine, Land’s End, 
an4 a view of Falmouth Harbour, with a receiving ship in the lore* 
ground. They are engraved in the most superb style by Cousen, Miller, 
and Brandrard. 

We have seen other drawings which have been expressly made for the 
work, of the most superior kirtd, and calculated, we consider, to increase 
even the high reputation of Mr. Stanheld. He has evidently bestowed 
upon them the greatest care, while in his happiest vein. The undertaking 
deserves the success which we have no doubt it will receive, for, in addi* 
tion to its claims upon the public as a collection of art, it has claims as 
“ Sea-coast Scenery’* upoij the national feeling. 


THE DRAMA. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

This theatre has been “ re-opened ” after the premature close of the 
winter season, for what is called an “ after season.*’ This, we believe, to be 
unprecedented. It is, besides, something more serious. — It Is a flagrant vio- 
lation of the right of every actor with whose scWices Mr. Bunn has thought 
fit to dispense, in forming his arrangements for his “ after season.** These 
gentlemep, it would appear, if such a course is admitted to be legal, have 
no certainty from day to day of the continuance to them of the means of 
existence. In October last their services were engaged by Mr. Bunn, fbr 
the whole of what is termed the winter season, that is, for two'hundred night.s. 
Such being, though not stipulated in their agreements, yet according to 
the invariable custom of their profes.sion, the duration of tliat .season. It 
will be recollected, at the same time, that in thbs joining Mr, Bunn’s 
theatre, tliese gentlemen shut themselves out from chance of engagement 
elsewhere; for the managers of the country theatres, and of the acknow- 
ledged summer theatres, cannot alter tHeir. arrangements to suit Mr. 
Bunn’s ca]»ric(;, or to save the most deserving of'actors from starving. 
But it is now declared in the teelb of all this, well known and understood 
from the earliest time of these theatres till now, that the duration of any 
season is a matter for the decision of the lessee, and that he may turn on 
everyone of his actors, and determine their engagements at the end of the 
fiftieth night, or the fifth, if it so plea.ses him. Such has been the conduct 
of Mr. Bunn, on finding that his system of managing the theatres had 
utterly failed, and that it was necessary to his convenience to reduce his 

two companies ” into one. We can conceive nothing more unjust or base. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Captain Low read an interesting account of the Manners, Cu.stoms, &c., 
of the inhabitants of Tannan and Mergui, So little is known of the Bur- 
mese Empire, and our relations with that power are daily becoming so 
intimate, that we deem it of the highest importance to supply our reader* 
with a condensed view' of the most recent and authentic inlbrmation ac- 
quired on the subject. Tannan and Mergui lorm part of the cessions made 
to the British at the termination of the late Burmese war, since which time 
the population has been greatly increased by Burmese and Chinese anxious 
to enjoy fhe blessings of good government ; but unfortunately, the very 
name of these new subjects of Britain is unknown in Britain ; the ceded 
territory remains unprotected by a single work, and the tyrant of “ the 
golden foot” may without much difficulty cross the intervening river, drive 
way bur slender garrisons, and massacre those wl^ose love of British jus- 
tice led them to dex>end upon British protection. 
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Captain Low stated, that the inhabitants of th^e n^vin<kis, unlike the 
Hindis and Siamese, who consider the wearing of clothes above the waist 
an incumbrance, are fond of rich and expensive dresses. They delight in 
trinkets, but the workmanship of their jewellery is bdow the average even 
of oriental manufactures. The females enjoy great personal freedom, and 
do not therefore manacle themselves with ^ich heavy necklaces, bracelets, 
and anklets as the ladies of India ; silk is their favourite wear, but fine 
cottons and muslins are in much request. They never wash their silk 
dresses, but wear them until they drop in tatters from their bodies. Karean 
cloth is worn by the lower orders ; it is very narrow, seldom exceeding a 
foot in breadth. During the rains, umbrella-ha^s are worn by the men, 
some of which are four and a half feet in diameter. Th^ are very light, 
and require much management when the wind is high. Superior officers 
wear gilded or lacquered leather caps, similar to those used by our firemen. 
All ranks wear sandals, which they take off on entering a respectable house. 

The Tenasserims tattoo themselves like the Burmans of Ava and the 
Laos ; the Siamese regard the practice as barbarous, probably because it 
is the national custom of their ancient and inveterate enemies. Tattooing 
on the arm is deemed the essential mark of entering on manhood ; the 
operation, rather a painful une, is performed with a gold -stylus ; the colour- 
ing matters are “ lamp-black, produced by burning Sesam6 oil under an 
old pot, which a priest has used in collecting his daily provisions,'* and 
Vermillion. When charms “ to render the person invulnerable'* are tat- 
tooed, the operation takes place in the Them, or Place of Idols*. 

Though subjected to the most crushing despotism, the lower ranks are 
brave, hospitable, and open in their manners. There is none of that 
affected modesty which distinguishes the less virtuous females of Hin- 
dustan. Burmese children are uniformly respectful and affectionate to 
their parents. Their mode of salutation is singular ; instead of kissing, 
they apply the nose to the cheek and draw in a strong inhalation. Cap- 
tain Low thinks, that this remarkable custom, of which traces are found 
amons all the Indo-Chinese nations, the Malays, the Chinese, and the 
islanoers of the Indian Archipelago, establishes a remote connexion 
between tribes that now appear very diffierentt. 

Burmese marriages are mere civil contracts, and the ceremonies are very 
simple ; a feast is always given on this, and indeed on every occasion, 
where business of importance is transacted. Divorces arc obtained with 
great facility, but this has not produced the licentiousness of manners which 
might have been anticipated. 

The Burmans and Peguers generally bum their dead, but the bodies of 
all who die under fifteen are buried. If a woman dies in childbed, her 
body is burned on the banks of a river ; hence when ladies quarrel, they 
frequently exclaimj>“ may you be burned on the banks of a river ! ” ' The 
body of the high priest who died at Martaban, shortly alter its capture, 
was burned with extraordinary solemnity ; a wire was stretched from the 
bier to a considerable distance, and along this a rocket was discharged, 
which set fire to the pile. So much oil and petroleum were used for this 
ceremony, that the ground, which was mossy, continued burning for a 
week afterwards. 


* The barbarous customs of catting flesh in time of mourning, and tattooing 
charms on the body, seem to have been practised in Western Asia, for they are 
expressly forbidden by Moses. “Ye shall not make any cuttings in y(»w flesh for 
the dead, nor print any marks upon you ; 1 am the Lord.” Lev. xix. 2fl. 

Have we not some trace of this custom among the Hebrews, in the blessing 
that Isaac bestowed on his son Jacob P And he smelled tlie smell of his >';umeiit, 
and blessed him, and said, see tiie smell of my son is as the smell of a field, whkh 
the -Iiord hath blessed,” ^ 
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Chess, draughts, and a peculiar kind of foot -ball, arc the chief amuse- 
ments of this people. The foot-ball is made of wicker, and is kicked into 
the air by men who stand in a circle, twelve or fifteen yards in diameter. 
Wrestling matches and pugilistic contests are exhibited at all line great 
festivals ; the combatants are only allowed to fight a certain number of 
rounds, so that they are seldom hurt. They fight cocks witli artificial 
spurs, and what will probably surprise our readers, they keep fish for 
mutual encounters. Tliese fighting fish are of the species called by the 
Siamese / they are small, and found only in fresh water; they are 
kept in jars apart I’rora each other, and when the terms of contest are ar- 
ranged, each party lets out a fish in a basin of water, where they tight most 
furiously. Large bets are laid by the owners and spectators on these 
battles. Bulfalo fights are occasionally exhibited. The butfaloes are baited 
against each other by pairs, in the middle of a circle formed by the crowd. 
They are directed by men on their backs, who dexterously, slip ofi* when 
the horns of the animals thrcalen them w'ith an assault in ilank. Few of 
the butfaloes will continue the fight alter the second or third round, and as 
they attempt to escape through the crowd, many persons are severely hurt. 

At one of their festivals, the Burmese squirt water on passengers ; the 
ladies are especially fond of this amusement, wh^ich Captain Low thinks to 
be “ a cool way of bringing on a conversation v^ith some favoured swain.” 

The Burmese rulers affect much state ; the liberty of bearing umbrellas 
is tlie recognised mark of official dignity. White silk umbrellas can be 
used by the king only ; the number appropriated to him in a solemn pro- 
cession issevcMi ; one of these ii#much iargbr than the rest, and is called the 
KypAn^ or stale umbrella of seven tiers. Another appendage of regal state 
is the Bo-theegee. or royal drum, which is prohibited to every other person 
in the empire, under the penalties of high treason. Drums, indeed, like 
umbrellas, are strictly regulated according to the gradations of rank. 

We understand that Captain T^ow has jnepared a j)olitical ainl statistical 
account of the present state of Siam and Birmah. The specimen we have 
been enabled to give of the interest and value «f its contents will probably 
induce oiir readers to join with us in the hope that its publication will not 
be long delayed. 


VARIETIES. 

Increase of National JVealih . — A highly valuable and interesting paper 
has been read before the London Statistical Society, by its Vice- 
President, Lientenant-Coloncl Sykes, “ on the increase of wealth and 
expenditure in the various classes of society, as indicated by the returns 
made to the tax-office, by exports, imports, and savings banks.*’ By this 
paper it appears that the estimate of capital employed in 1S32, 1933, and 
1834, in articles of luxury — (which comprise only saddle and carriage 
horses, four-wheeled private carriages, male domestic servants, armorial 
bearings, game certificates, dogs, and race-horses, including keep as well 
as duty) — is 406,953,000/., being an increased capital of 6l,667,00o/. 
since 1820. The increased capital in trade Colonel Syk«s estimates at 
87,837,097/., the total capital thus employed in the three last years being 
estimated at 330.390,430/. He takes toe rental of 443,990 houses in Great 
Britain to be 12,629,980/., and the capnal thus invested at 300,000,000/., 
being an increased rental of 2,368,646/., and capital of 09,200,000/. The 
total capital employed in the articles of luxury above enumerated, in build- 
ings, in trade, viz,, in the cotton, wool, silk, linen, iron, trade, 105,128 
shb])raen, clerks, warehousemen, &c., horses, &c. &c., he estimates at 
1,037,343.430/., being an increase of 208,704,977/., between the year.s 1820 
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and 1832. With such indications of wealth in the Condition of the higher 
classes, observes Colonel Sykes, it becomes an important and interesting 
inquiry how far it is shared by that portion of the community of a lower 
grade ii\the social scale. In the prosecution of this inquiry, the Colopel 
finds that from November, 1831, to November, 1833, the number of depo- 
sitors in savings banks in the United Kingdom had increased 45,755, and 
that the additional amount of money deposited was 1,403,4641. The increase 
ill England, in the above period, amounted to 8 per cent., and in Ireland to 
25 per cent. The absolute increased individual pressure of the poor-rates 
from 1821 to 1831, amounts to 7 per cent. The increase in crime, it is to 
be regretted, appears to lie beyond that either of population or of pauperism. 
From 18*21 to 1825, and from 1825 to 1832, the increase of commitments 
has been 44*3 per cent. In 1821 the commitments were, in regard to the 
population, as 1 in 866 ; in 1831, as 1 in 686 persons. 

Malt, — The following shows the number of bushels of malt consumed in 
the United Kingdom, by common brew'ers, in each of the three years end- 
ing in January, 1832, 1833, and 1834. In 1832, 16,487,909 bushels; in 
1833, 16,261,154 bushels; in 1834, 17,061,066 bushels. The quantities 
consumed in 4£ngland, Scotland, and Ireland, separately, are — England, 

1832, 14,176,309 bushels^ 1833, 13,832,851 bushels; 1834, 14,443,391 
bushels. In Scotland, 1832, 818,208 bushels; 1833, 885,038 bushels ; 1834, 
934,390 bushels. In Ireland, 1832, 1,493,392 bushels; 1833, 1,543,265 
bushels; 1834, 1,683,285 bushels. 

Window Taxes, — The twelve towns wliiih contribute the largest amount 
of taxes on windows are the following : — Liverpool, 19,722/. 0^. 5d. ; Hath, 
18,029/. 12.9. (Sd,; Bristol, 11,197/. 2.9. Id,’; Brighton, 10,644/. 2.9. 6{/. ; Man- 
cliester, 11,055/. 5.9. 9<i. ; Birmingliam, 6,290/. u«. Cheltenham, 

4873/. 8.9. 3rf.; Norwich, 4863/. 159. lOd; Clifton, 4491/. 14.9. Id,; Leeds, 
4190/. 11^. 2d,; Portsmouth, 3830/. 18^. 5d. ; Cambridge, 3749/. 146*. Ojt/. 

Public Departments, — Hy a parliamentary return of the increase and 
diminution wliich luive taken place during the year 1834 in the number of 
persons employed, in llie salaries, and in the expense of the public depart- 
inents, it appears that there lias been in some departments an increase in 
the number of jiersons of 110, while in others there has been a diminution 
of 1 55. Of salaries — increase, 1 9,04 1/. 1 6«. 9r/. ; diminution, 42,783/. 8.9. 9 \d. 
Of emoluments — increase, 65.0/. .5.9. 4^e/. ; diminution, 253/. 13.9. lit/. Of 
retired allowances — increase, 7598/. 7^. y«/.; diminution, 20,157/. 2.9. 10^/. 
Of expenses— increase, 5387/. 146-. 3 Jc/. ; diminution, 11,879/. 14.v. ^d. 
Total amount of increase, 32,683/. 4a*. 2c/.; total amount of diminution, 
75,074/. 

Imprisonment for Debt, — By the return to the House of Commons, in 

1833, of persons imprisoned for debt in England and Wales, in 1832, it 
appears that — 

The ^ross iiuinher was .«•••• 1 6.470 

Of whom maintained themselves . • • • 4,093 


12,377 

So that threcnfourths of the whole were loo poor to provide themselves 
with bread ! By the fourtli report of the Common Law Commissisners, 
dated March I, 1832, it appears IbUt of persons in execution for debt in 
1831, more than 25 per cent, of IhA number were for debts under 20/., and 
more than 45 per cent, were under 30/. 

The increase of members of the Temperance Society, in England and 
Wales, from 1st F’eb. 1834, to 1st Feb. 1835, is upwards of 37,000; the 
total being 110,525. Last year, the members of the Bristol Society 
amounted to 1500 ; this year they are 2562 ; being an increase of 962. 
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The American Temperance Societies now consist of nearly 1,5 00^000 

members. , 

By a return made from the city and liberty of Westminster, it appears 
ttrat during the last year no less than about 100 children have b^n burnt 
to death, chiefly owing to their parents leaving them alone in a room with 
a fire in it. Of this number about four-fifths were girls, and the remainder 
boys. This arises from the difference of the clothing between boys and 
girls. When the boys have been burnt to death, it has been chiefly owing 
to wearing pinafores. In a great many of the cases the accidents have 
occurred from the children getting on a chair to reach something off the 
mantel-piece, when their clothes easily ignite. 

JtHendly The Lords of the Treasury have very properly had 

printed for gratuitous distribution, “ Instructions for the formation of 
Friendly Societies, with Rules and Tables applicable thereto,*’ in order to 
assist, in the establishment of these valuable institutions upon sound and 
legal principles. 

Tolls. — It is now the law that no toll shall be paid for cattle and other 
beasts going to or from water or pasture, or to or from being^shod or farried, 
or passing on any turnpike-road, provided they*do not pass more than two 
miles on such turnpike-road. All horses and beasts drawing carts with 
materials for the repairs of roads, although the wheels of such carts shall 
be less than four inches and a half, are also to be exempt from toll. Lastly, 
all horses or carriages, cattle |or other beasts, crossing any turnpike-road, 
or not going above one hundred yai*ds thereon, are exempt from toll. 

Population Returns, — For the first time, a return was made in the last 
census of the number of tile git mate birth.s occurring in Great Britain. 
There were 20,039 of them in the year 1«30, in the proportion of 41 males 
to 40 females ; as compared w'ith legitimate birtlis, they are reckoned as 
one in 18 for the whole of England' and Wales. The minimum of illegi- 
timate births is in Middlesex, and the matimunvin Wales! — Medical 
Gazette., 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The Cretan Sareoj)hagus . — A magnificent Sarcophagus was discovered 
last year in Crete, by Sir Pultene}^ Malcolm, who patriotically brought it 
to England, and proposes, we hear, to present it to the itniversity of 
Cambridge. It is of Parian marble, and more than seven feet long, and 
in tine preservation. It was found in a small plain, near a village called 
Ayo Vasile, seven or eight miles from Viano, and tiiough broken into many 
])icces, the whole has been ingeniously united under the direction of 
Chantrey, in whose studio it may be seen by all who are curious in antique 
sculpture. 

The ends, as well as front of the sarcophagus, including the cover or lid, 
are entirely sculptured. The subject is the triumphant return of Bacchus 
from India, and though this seems to have little connexi(W with deatli and 
the grave, it must be" borne in mind that tlTe god was born in the isle, and 
that the Cretans invented the orgies in his honour. The figures pe in 
high relief : a naked youth, stooping^ander a wine-skin, accompanied by 
a musician, leads the procession ; an elephant follows, with three girls on 
its back, playing on the double pipe and C 3 ^mbals ; Silenus, sufficiently 
intoxicated, is borne after by two youths, who seem not unconscious of the 
weight ; while a satyr follows, striking a tambourine, and actually leaping 
into the air with delight. A male and female centaur succeed ,• ** one 
seems woman to the waist, and fair, but ending foul the other has his 
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brows bound in vine-leaves, and seems in a passion, which his female 
companion tries to soothe, by throwing her arm round his neck ; an empty 
dhj), depending from her fingers, intimates that wine has something to do 
with the. wrath which agitates him ; this is more distinctly intimated by 
the action of the closing group. Bacchus appears — all youth and beauty 
— grave rather than joyous — in a splendid car, on a panel of which a youth 
and satyr are contending ; the right hand of the god elevates atrophy, while 
the lel’t hand protects a trembling faun, his companion in the car, at whom 
the angry centaur seems in the act of throwing a wine-cup. The fear of 
the one, and tlie surly wrath of the other, are well expressed. Two men, 
on one end of the sarcophagus, seem disputing about a child, which they 
are bearing away in a baskk ; while on the other end two cupids are en- 
gaged in an attempt to pul a tipsy satyr to bed ; drajieiy is suspended 
between two trees : the urchins have their friend on their shoulders, and 
arc striving on tiptoe, to heave him up, while a quiet smile is playing over 
the brows and in the corners of his mouth, at their fruitless endeavours. 
All this seems more akin to luxurious painting than to the simplicity and 
gravity of sculpture. The relief wrougnt on the lid is of a still more joyous 

The Odessa Journal ccrr.tains the following:—" The archaiological 
researches prosecuted in the tumuli on the line of the new quarantine, 
towards the north-east of the city, are rarely profitable in consequence of 
their liaving long since been rifled by some of the peo^ile who anciently 
possessed the Crimea. The director of the J^Tuseum at kertch, after open- 
ing eleven successively, without meeting with any relics but fragments of 
llie tombs, was, liowcver, recompensed for his pains when he came to the 
iwoli'lli, w'iiicli he found to inclose a tomb of freestone, without cement, 
and filled vmIIi earth, in this tomb were contained the following objects ; — 
1. A large urn with tw'O handles, covered with black varnish, and orna- 
mented with garlands, on which some traces of gilding are to be discerned. 
This ui n \vas])laced at the feet of the deceased, and contained some bones 
resembling Ihoso of'^ sheep. 2. A large fluted vase, finely shaped, 
covered with a gilt garland, also placed at the feet of the deceased. 3. A 
ring of a superior construction, with a signet representing a lion couchant, 
in cornelian. On the })lain side are engraved a buckler, a casque, and a 
sword. 4. A bunch of live ears of corn, with the leaves in amber, found 
on the head of the skeleton. 5, Three golden rings set with Syrian granite, 
fi. Two small gold buckles representing couching cupids. No medals 
were found in the tomb, so that the precise epoch to which it belongs 
cannot be ascertained. 

Sicily . — It is stated, by some of the French papers, that an extraordi- 
nary ])hcuonuirion has taken place at Marsala, in Sicily. After the dread- 
ful hurricane, during the night of the ICth of December, which was accom- 
]):inied by rain, bail, thunder, and violent agitation of the sea, it was 
discovered that the roofs of the houses were covered with aerolites, the 
size of a common walnut, round and extremely hard. The learned chemists 
of Sicily are busy analyzing Ihese aerial productions. Others of the 
Frencli V'apers pretend that nothing more has happened at Marsala than 
a violent hurricane. 

At the last meeting of the Mcdico-potanical Society, Dr. Hancock read 
a paper on a plant called coomi-parij ,oy the natives of Guiana. It is used 
1o intoxicate fish so as to enable the fisher to catch them with the hand. 
It flower.', at all seasons of the year, and is constantly covered with leaves 
of a pur])lc colour ; the flowers are small and white*. The fluid circulating 
in the plant is lalescent, nearly as thick as cream, and is so abundant as 
to trickle down in a small stream if the bush be wounded. A seed of this 
plant taken inwardly is of great use in dropsy. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

* The most important fact that has occurred in relation to our ‘subject lE 
the depression of the price of wheat to a lower rate than it has borne for 
the last fifty years. The aggregate average for the last six weeks (ending 
May 8) gives 38a*, 1 id , ; but if this average be reduced to Winchester 
measure, in order to bring it into fair comparison with former times, and 
the higher averages struck out, arising from the smaller districts, it will 
.stand some shillings lower. This depreciation has led to some slight ap- 
pearance of speculation ; but so long as the vast amount of capital lies 
buried in the foreign stocks in wareliouse, and so long as a very natural 
doubt as to the .extent and power of the causes exist, this spirit of adven- 
ture will go little or no way towards enhancing price. It is indeed all but 
impossible in the ;^esent state of our knowledge to ascertain with any 
thing like precision whether a succession of good harvests, a large importa- 
tion from Ireland and Canada, or a decrease of our consumption from the 
substitution of other articles of food, or whether one or all of these causes, 
are the efficient reasons for the apparent large surplus of flie supply. The 
stocks in the hands of the farmer arc admittefd to be great- Traverse the 
country in what direction you will, corn-stacks are still visible almost be- 
yond precedent at this advanced period of the season ; and when the in- 
creased quantity necessarily brought to market to compensate lowness of 
price be taken into the computation, it should seem that the supply ex- 
ceeds to a ratio not readily or safely to be calculated the actual demand. 
We conceive, therefore, that notwithstanding the present appearance of a 
deficient crop in the coming harvest, there will be small temptation to pur- 
chase on speculation, and little money stirring amongst the merchants to 
induce them to bring. 

Yet it is perfectly true that the plant on the ground looks thin and cold; 
whether from the wii eworni or the weathor-^)robayy from both — and, we 
must venture to add, in many districts from thin sowing, the prospect is 
not auspicious. The little warm weather, together with the late rains, have 
ill a degree restored the coloui% but the vegetation is very universally what 
we have described — thin. The barley, on the contrary, has been got. in 
under most favourable circumstances, and comes up veiy promisimrly. The 
grasses will ijrobably be more abundant than for some years, though a little 
late ; but even this will depend on the temperature, which has been kept 
down in an extraordinary manner by the north, north-east, and north-w^est- 
orly winds, that have ])revailed v/ith the intermission of a lew hours only, 
during the whole of tlie present month, anticipated always as the most 
genial. The malting season being now almost come to its close, the inte- 
rest in barley ceases. Oats are the chief article of speculation, and it 
seems to be a general belief that the stocks in band are barely sufficient 
to meet the occasion, especially should the harvest be late or protracted by 
wet. Scotland is stated lobe so much exhausted, thatpurcliases have been 
already made in Ireland on Scotch account. Here, however, owing to a 
growth deficient in quality and also in quantity, from the increased culti- 
vation of wheat, the stock of this grain is thought to be diort. Something 
too is attributed to the rai)id and early .sal^ effected by tlie Irish growers 
and holders. One fact is certain, namely, that tlie quantity imporled into 
London this year was, from Englandr decreased to one-third or less of the 
amount of the previous five years; whilst, on the contrary, the imi)ortations 
from Scotland and Ireland were doubled and trebled in relation to some of 
those years. In 1830-31, the English was 188,371 ; in 1834-35, no 

more than 50,657. The Scotch, at the' same dates, 102,834, 227,728: the 
In'?!!, 170,544, 547,010. These discrepancies are such as almost to defy 
argument or computation. 

The wool trade alone appears to promise the flQck-farmcrs some recom- 
pense. The activity in the manufacturing districts continues, and the con- 
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sumption more than keeps pace with the production. Scarcely anything 
exhibits a more curious and unexpected turn than the trade in the article. 
It should,, almost seem that nature was determined to contradict the re- 
searches and conclusions of our parliamentary committees. No longer ago 
than the year 1 828, a committee of the House of Lords, which had been 
appointed on account of the depressed price of the English commodity, and 
the large introduction of foreign wools, made a report containing matter 
of deep interest, not to the agriculturist alone, but to the manufacturer and 
the country at large. It appeared that the grower of the short wool from 
pure Southdown flocks had on hand from one to three years’ clips, not- 
withstanding the stocks had been decreased in some degree within the pre- 
vious nine months, and that the price had fallen since i809 from 1a\ IOtIa?., 
being the average of ten years, to 9rf. per lb., being the average of three 
years to 1827, ii;^clusive. This estimate, by an average of years, appeared 
to be the fairest mode ; but taking extremes, the clip| of the same flock- 
masters had fetched 2^^-. fid. per lb. and 9d. per lb. in the course of thirteen 
years. Perhaps, however. Is. fid. (which the farmer considered to be a 
remunerating price, and upon a par with wheat at 60#. per quarter) pre- 
sented a still nearer general average till the last three years, when the 
demand had been so much diminished, causes which had produced etfects 
apparently so fatal to the British wool-grower ; and the plain story main- 
tained by all the witnesses (who were cloth-factors, wool-staplers, atul 
manufacturers) was this: — For the last thirteen or more years, the qua- 
lity of English wool has gradually bccom*^ coarser, from the endeavour 
made by the farmer to increase the size of his sheep, which it appears is 
universally attended by the fact that the wool becomes longer and copser. 
During this period, the manufacturer was encouraged by the high price of 
the English commodity to try the foreign, the Spanish and German espe- 
cially ; and the result liad been, that the German wool was found to work so 
much better, and to produce articles of such superior softness and fineness, 
that in goods above tlje valus of five shillings per yard the English wools 
were almost absolutely ’disused, and replaced by Spanish, and more especially 
German. Experiments had been also tried to improve the breed of sheep 
in New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, where the climate operates 
so bountifully upon the fleece, and there appeared little doubt of the colo- 
nists being able, within fifteen or twenty years, to supply England with as 
much wool as she now imports from Germany and Spain, and on better 
terms. During the jjeriod of its continuance, the foreign manufacturers, 
particularly the Germans, were induced by the glut and low price of the 
raw material to use their utmost endeavours to perfect their manufacturing 
processes. They succeeded in a veiy great degree, and were positively 
driving us out of the markets of Europe and South America by bringing 
in their goods, very nearly, indeed equally, in quality, at from twenty to 
twenty* five per cent, less in price. Thus the total extinction of the foreign 
trade seemed to be at band when the duty was taken otf. The conse- 
quences have been, an immense importation of foreign wool, and its sub- 
stitution in all the finer qualities for British. The manufacturers and mer- 
chants concurred in averring that it will now be impossible to return to the 
use of British w^ols, and that the imposition of a duty would only ruin the 
foreign trade, and thus, by throwing so vast a number of manufacturers out 
of employment, bring further destruction upon the agriculturist, by preclud- 
ing the possibility of their continuing to consume corn and meat- the 
greater articles or his production. They further contend, that the only 
chance for the British grower is to permit the import of foreign w ool as 
freely as possible, in oiSer to afford the demand which would arise from 
mixing the two commodities, and a facility of increasing the exportation of 
pur wrought goods. The long wool being used for worsted goods had not 
fluctuated to the same extent, though it had fallen considerably. To reca- 
pitulate the causes of the depression of the price of British wool : they 
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were as , follows (combing wool is not depreciated so much as clothing 
wool) — deterioration in quality— not being adapted to the present taste — 
the competition of foreign wool and of cotton — and lastly, of foreign manu- 
factures. That wool should ever again rise to its former elevation seemed 
to be perfectly hopeless, and indeed, the only chance of its retaining even 
its past rate, is the extension of our foreign trade by the removal of all im- 
pediments, which may, by creating a wider demand for low goods (chiefly 
clufiils, druggets, calmucks, and blankets), with second cloths, take off the 
growth in these and mixed articles. All other means appeared hopeless. 
Against these facts it ought to be stated, that notwithstanding the large 
precautionai-y importation (so to speak), amounting to 24,749,570lbs. of 
foreign wool in the year 1818, which look place in consequence of the C3f- 
peclation of the high duty, the importation even during the imposition of 
the high duty greatly exceeded the importation of former years. It has 
of late also been enormously increased, as must be expectisd. The quan- 
tity of short wool grown in England was estimated by one of the witnesses 
at fllty-flve millions of pounds ; the entire growth of wool at ninety-two 
millions, grown by twenty-six millions of sheep on thirty-two millions of 
acres. It stands not within our limits to go at length intodthc facts which 
have nullified, and indeed stultified, the propjretic portion of this report. 
We rejoice at the frustration. 

We lament to perceive that the steps taken to carry into effect the New 
Poor-Law Hill have been attended with riots of a somewhat serious cha- 
racter in Kent and Bedlbrdshilb. Wc are fully persuaded that it cannot 
be acted upon to any beneficial extent without an alternative addition of 
some plan of employment. There is a long, amusing, and admirably- 
written article in the last “ Quarterly Review” upon the administration of 
the bill, said to be from the pen of Sir Francis Head. Notliing can bet- 
ter describe the del ails of workhouses — nothing speak more Iiighly for the 
temper and discretion of the assistant-commissioner who perambulated 
and investigated this portion of Kent. The uriaciple he endeavoured to 
establish was to reduce the food of the paupers ifi workhouses— to re- 
lieve the poor in kind w'here it was deemed unnecessary to send them to 
the bouse— and, in a word, to make the workhouses a sort of pauper-house 
of correction. This would he no doubt an active stimulant to the pauper 
to obtain employment, and a preventive for a too easy determination to 
transfer himsell' to “ the mansion,” as it seems to he called amongst the 
poor. But how will this act on the honest labourer who cannot obtain 
em})loyment ? and is it consistent writh justice so to afflict the involuntarily 
idle man? will it not drive him to crime? We arc ol* opinion that such 
will l)e the result. The first consequences of llie unions formed ]>y the 
assistant-commissioner are these riots. 

They viuai be pui down ; but then is the evil remedied ? We shall pro- 
bably soon have further oiiportunity to return to the subject. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Hotv to thicken Thorn-hedges, and produce Branchom on Trees , — ^The 
object of the experiments related in the following paper, (which we have 
gathered from the Transactions of Highland Society of Sc otland) was 

to procure lateral branches from the bare stems of thorns and other lig- 
neous vegetables ; and the result being stated as satisfactory, it is only 
necessary to explain the manner in which it has been effected. The sap, 
in circulating or ascending, naturally moves along the bark of a bare stem 
of an even surface, without any tendency to develope lateral shoots ; but 
the temporary interruption of the course "of the sap in thorns, as it is known 
to do in other plants, seems to give an impulse to inactive germs, by which 
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lateral branches are produced ; and therefore, in point of heauty and 
utility, the discovery is important. 

A thorn-hed^e, when properly manaj:jed, surpasses in appearance and 
durabilily any ordinary field fence. But they never succeed in situations 
where they are exposed to too much moisture, or where the soil is arid ; 
and in cold exposed situations their stems become covered with f^rey 
lichens, indicative of an unhealthy condition. When such cold soils are 
not trenched previously to planting;, hedges and trees make slow progress, 
especially where the ground is stiff*, and opposes the shooting of the roots. 
Very light gravelly soils are also unfavourable to the growth of thorns. 
But the greatest error usually committed in rearing thorn-hedges is the 
neglect of keeping them clean and properly trimmed when young, so that 
at last the hedge becomes as broad as it is high, or looks like a canopy 
.supported by bare sticks, on account of being choked at the roots by 
W'eeds. No h^dge looks so neat or lasts so long as one kept nearly in the 
form of a stone wall, the proper dimensions being from three to four and a 
half feet in height, from one to two feet in breadth or thickness at the 
base, inclining upwards, until at the top its diameter is only a few inches. 

But w’hen nfeglected, as already said, it has hitherto been considered an 
irreparable evil attendant dh thorn-hedges, as respects their bushiness at 
the root, that they are scanty and bare, and not to be remedied but by 
cutting the whole close to the ground, and training it anew, which, though 
efficient, is a slow style of amendment. On a farm near Stirling a farmer 
tried a new method of renovating his hcd/<es, where many of the thorn- 
stems were almost entirely destitute of lateral branches within two feet of 
the ground. This he accomplished by making horizontal and semicircular 
incisions in the bark, by which from a quarter to half an inch in breadth 
of both layers of the bark was removed fully half-w^ay round the stem. In 
a few W'eeks after, buds appeared and shot forth, usually close under, but 
sometimes over, the incisions. This simple operation, performed by a 
hedge-bill or a pocket-knifov early in spring, does not seem to injure in the 
least the thorns ; for the cut being clean and not deep, no canker ensues, 
and it soon closes up again, leaving only a slight scar in the place ; care 
must be taken, however, that no shred of the inner bark remain to con- 
tinue the circulation. The partial interruption merely causes a lateral 
exertion in the sap-vessels to overcome the obstruction, and the sap thus 
accumulated gives rise to the new branches, so that the stem may be cut 
at two or three places if necessary. The artificial branches seldom failed 
to ap])car where the stems were healthy, and have sometimes attained a 
lengtli of two feet the first season. But as such tender tw'igs are apt to 
he hurt by frost if cut too young, they were not touched till the first or 
sometimes the second spring after, when such as required it were cut off 
a few inches from the stem, which caused an immediate subdivision of 
each branch. Thus the ragged ill-filled hedges of this gentleman have 
been continued at the regular height, and at the same time trained into a 
uniform breadth and thickness, not attainable by any other method in the 
same space of time. 

Having succeeded so well with the thorns, he tried aftenvards an expe- 
riment on a few forest trees, about six inches in diameter. The incisions 
were made about six feet fronir the ground, and, in some instances, imme- 
diately above slight sw ellings, whicltoindicated a tendency to shoot forth 
hrancdies. The consequence was, 4.hat a new branch sprang forth the 
same season from almost every one of the trees. In the thorns, however, 
no search was made for these eyes, and few or none were obsei'ved. The 
object ill these last experiments was to ascertain whether a tree, intended 
to be ornamental, hut which had been forced up by close planting to a 
long pole, might be made to assume a luxuriant appearance ; and so far 
as this gentleman has proceeded, it appears that nis attempt has been 
followed by the desired effect. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

• Application of Gas to Economical and Domestic Purposes,'—li ffene- 
rally happens that as the progress of discovery is slow, we are long in deve- 
loping the full advantages arising from improvements in science or its 
application to useful purposes. We are led to remark this from the very 
successliil application of gas to a variety of purposes for which it has not 
hitherto been employed, in heating builiings.and'performing every descrip- 
tion of culinary operation, and which, by the very ingenious plans adopted 
by Mr. Ricketts, has been brought into full and successliil practice. The 
great heat eliminated in the combustion of the common street gas is a 
matter of every-day notice, and it appears that Frederic Winsor, its first 
introducer, was aware of its availability for all the purposes of heat, as in 
his first prospectus he issued proposals for a gas light afid heat company; 
but, with the exception of the cooking apparatus recently patented by Mr. 
Hicks, and exhibited at the National Gallery of Practical Science, and 
some prior attempts by Mr. Mallet of Dublin, this is, w^e believe, the first 
time that in addition to its purposes of illumination ^ts application to 
other useful purposes lias been shown on afiy commensurate scale. The 
plan of healing buildings, patented by Mr. Ricketts, is perfectly novel, 
and from the most cursorj^ description of its principles, it will be easy to 
understand its full merits aiul advantages. 

Jn a stove similar in shap\and construction to a common German stove, 
and with a very considerable radiating surface, a series of jets of gas are 
consumed, the size of the flame and the supply of gas being proportioned 
to the diameter of the stove. An orifice at the bottom admits a supply of 
air tor the support of combustion, and one at the top in form of a chimney 
carries off the gaseous products of combustion. By this simple and 
equally efficacious arrangement a great quantity of heat is produced and 
radiated, an air chamber likewise over the surface of the flame distributing 
a large quantity of heated air. In confimation or the advantages of this 
plan, we can refer to the church of St. Micliacrs, at Burleigh-strcet in the 
Strand, w’here a stove of twenty-two inches in diameter is found amply 
sufficient to produce a tcmpc’rature of fifty-seven degrees in all parts of the 
building. (Ibjections on the score of danger are readily obviated, by the 
apertures being made nearly air-light, the escaped gas, if such should 
occur, readily finding a vent through the chimney. Jn the case we have 
instanced, tlie total consumption of gas is but at the rate of fifteen to 
twcMity cubic feet, or an expense of betw'cen five and six shillings per diem, 
whilst the attention is contineil simply to lighting the gas over-night, 
when in the morning the church throughout is found warmed to the most 
genial temperature. 

The arrangement for culinary purposes is on a plan equally simple and 
ingenious, ditferent compartments being arranged in a neatly-constructed 
chamber for performing the different operations of boiling, baking, stew- 
ing, roasting, &c., by different jets of gas being jdaced on an adapting and 
transferring axis. It is sufficient to state that whilst by this plan the heat 
is more uniform than by any other mode of pi-ocurin^ it, when any sub- 
stance, as in roasting, is exposed to the direct action of the flame, instead 
of any injurious effects being prodimed. the meat may be better cooked by 
it, being subjected to a well-regulaied and uniform heat. 

Amongst the various inventions and discoveries of the day, this cannot 
be considered the least important. In many cases it is desirable to ob- 
tain and employ heat without subjecting to the formation and consequent 
noxious influence of smoke ; and we perceive the ingenious inventor has 
suggested the employment of his stoves within the arches under the via- 
duct of the Greenwich rail-road, and thus render available, by their con- 
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version into dwelling-houses, an extensive property of that company which 
without them would be valueless. The power of large companies in pro- 
viding a supply of the means and comforts of life at a great reduction of 
expenditurb » apparent, when the cost of the supply is taken into consider- 
ation, and the gas companies at large cannot fail to appreciate an appli- 
cation which will render their commodity more greatly and beneficially 
available to the public at large. 

The following is given as the indefatigable Landolina's mode of perform- 
ing anew the ancient process of paper-making from the papyrus ; it is 
given on the authority of a recent German traveller in Sicily and Malta ; 
the discoverer resides at Syracuse : — “ He softened the lower part of the 
stalk in water, loosened the external skin, and cut out the soft white pith 
in the thinnest slices possible. These were laid upon each other cross- 
wise, pressed, cafefully dried, sized, and after many failures at length pro- 
duced a perfectly usable dazzlingly-white writing paper.'* 

Gandies , — A new substance has been discovered, by M. Lecanu, by 
exposing tallow iib five or six times its weight of boiling ether or turpen- 
tine, which completely dissoiyes it, and which, in evaporating, deposits 
stearine, a substance which is as inodorous, but does not burn so quickly, 
as spermaceti. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Francis Humphrys, of Vork-road, Surrey, 
Civil Engineer, for certain improvemeiiis in 
marine steam-engines, which improvements 
are also applicable to steani-Agines for other 
purposes. 

Philip Augustus de Chapeaurouge, of Fen- 
church-street, London, Gentleman, for a ma- 
chine engine, or apparatus for producing mo- 
tive power, which he denominates a self-acting 
motive power, and is called in France, by the 
inventor, Voland Moteur Perpetual. 

John Fenton, of Sydenham, Gbutleman, for 
a composition or material to be used as, or as 
a substitute for. soap. 

Henry William Nunn, of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, Lace Manufacturer, for improvements 
in manufacturing the ornamental parts of 
lace, and producing ornamented or embroi- 
dered lace. 

Robert Gillespie, of Piccadilly, In the county 
of Middlesex, Merchant, for certain improve- 
ments on trusses or instruments for the cure 
of hernia or rupture. 

Donistborpe, of Leicester, Worstead Spin- 
ner, and Henry Rawsev^. of the same place. 
Hosier, for certain improvements in theedmb- 
iiig of wool and other fibrous substances. 

James Hardy, of Wednesbury, SUfford, 
Gentleman, for a certain improvement, or cer-* 
tain improvements, in the making or manu- 
facturing of oxletrees for carriages, and other 
cylindrical or conical shafts. 

Miles Berry, of Chancery-lane, Miodlescx, 
Civil Engineer and Mechanical draftsmen, for 
j^tain improvements in the construction of 


rotary steam-engines; and, also, for certain 
improvements in the construction of piintiug 
machinery or presses. 

Hugh Ford Kacon, of CbrisPs College, Cam- 
bridge, Geiitlcinaa,for ati improved apparatus 
for regulating the flow of gas tiirough pipes to 
gas-burners, with a view to uniformity of 
supply. 

Samuel Parker, of Argyle-place, Regent- 
street, Middlesex, Bronzist, for an improved 
metallic air and water stop and stopper. 

John Ingledew, of Brighton, Sussex, Engi- 
neer, for an improved metallic safety- wheel 
and revolving axle. 

Joseph Whitworth, of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, Engineer, for certain 
improvements in machinery for spinning and 
doubling cotton, flax, wool, silk, and other 
fibrous substances. 

Henry Booth, of Liverpool, Gentleman, for 
compositions or combinations of materials ap- 
plicable tor the greasing of the axle-bearings 
of carriages, and the axle-fipindles and bearing 
parts of machinery in general, which he in- 
tends to denominate the patent axle-grease 
and lubricating fluid. 

James Boydel, jun., of Dee Cottage, Chester^ 
^sq., for Improvements in machinery or n]ipa- 
ratuB for tracking or towing boats and other 
vessels. 

Alexander Stocker, of Yeovil, Somerset, 
Gentleman, for improvement in machinery for 
manufacturing horse-shoes and certain other 
articles. 

Godwin Embrey, of Lane Dclph, Stokp- 
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iipoii’Trent, Stafford, Potter, for certaiu Im* 
provements In the ornatnentingof china, glaaa, 
and eartfaenvrare. 

^ir John Byerlcy, of Whttehead’tt Grove, St. 
Luke, Chelsea, Middlesex, Knight, for a com- 
position which will effect a considerable sav- 
ing In oil and soap used m the woollen manu- 
factories. Communicated by % foreigner re- 
siding abroad. 


John McCurdy, of Southampton-row, Mid- 
dlesex, £sq.\ for an impro*vemeut or Iqsprove- 
ments in generating steam. 

Wm. Kemp, of Burslera, Staffqfd, Teacljtor, 
for a machine for raising sunken vessels. 

llubeii Karnshaw, of Huddersfield, York^ 
Dyer and Chemist, for a certain improvement 
in preparing and working wool for making or 
manufacturing varions fabrics. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM APRll. 28 , TO MAY 22 , 1835 , INCLUSIVE. 


April 28.— J. Gaosnv, Nottingham, dyer. 

A. Webster, St. MichaePs-ailey, Cornhill* 
victualler. J. Wilms, High-street, Poplar, 

victualler. C. R. Bkll, Leeds, cloth mer- 

chant, B. Proctor, Radford, Nottlngham- 
slilre, lace maker. T. F. Chapman, Little- 
ham and Exmouth, hotel keeper. T. 
Davibll. late of Milrhaelchurch-coiirt. Here- 
fordshlrts copper smelter. M. Dunn, 

Preston, wine merchant. T, Richardson, 
Norwich, coal merchant. W. Bodin, 

Chcetham, Manchester. 

May 1.— W- Chebtham, Austiit-friars, 
gunpowder merchant. G. M. Ulliti^hnr, 
Red Lion-square, broker. J, Caldwell, 
New-crane, Shadwell, licensed victualler. F. 
IIennull, Air-street, St. James’s, tailor. I, 
Ramas, Brighton, clothes dealer. C. Jar- 
man, West Smithfudd, woollen draper. J. 
Pen RICK and M. Andrew, Old Change, City, 
warehousemen. S. Lock and H. Binney, 
Berner’s-strect, dyers. T. Kirkhv, sen.. 

Harbour Flatt, Westmoreland, and T.Kihkbv, 
jun., Smelt-house Mills, Yorkshire, flax dres- 
sers. ,T. and E. Browne, Bulb, st.’itiouers. 

T. Jamks, Llang.aramarch, Breconshire, 
flannel inanufncturer. 

May .5.— (i. W. Turner and H. Davev, 
Bermondsey, paper manufacturers. VY. A. 

A r('hihald, Ratcliff -cross, sugar refiner. J. 
Foul), Fieldgate-street, Whitechapel, iron- 
founder. E. Thornton, Oxford-street, 

ironmonger. R, Vaulhan, Freeman’s- 
court, Cheapeidc, coffee-house keeper. W. 

D. Stroud, Woolhampton, Berkshire, linen 
draper. J. Adams, Bndge-foot, Vauxhall, 
corn dealer. T. Wbstley, Colcsblil- street, 
Elon-square, baker. T. Seaman, Manches- 
ter, common brewer. W. Church, Bir- 

mingham, civil engineer. E. D. Carle, 
Norwich, grocer. U. Todd, Cheltenham, 
builder. .1. S. Troutbkck, Darcey Lever, 
Lancashire, manufacturing chemist. J. 
Downs. West Retford, Nottiughumshire, 
grocer. J. F. Moktimoke, Devonport, 
upholsterer. ^ 

May 8. — J. P. Bannisteb, Harley-mew«, * 
Maryleboue, backneyman. W. Thomson, 
Cross-ianc, 'J'ower-street, wine merchant. J. 

E V AN s^. Bridge-street, Lambeth, grocer. J. 
Rowley, sen.* Watney-street, Commercial- 
road, baker. R. Elliott, Princes-street, 
Coventry-street, licensed victualler. J, 
Scott, Wakefield, Yorkshire, grocer. J. 
BlSHTONfE. Kempson, W,J. JjiLf.;COEftK, 


and W. Callum, Wolverhampton, ironmas- 
ters. W. Hickson, Lincoln, grocer. J. 
Sherry, Southampton. ^innkeeper. O. 
Badenacr and T. Jenkinson, Liverpool, 
brokers. 

May 12. — T. Griffiths, jun. Wellington- 
street. Strand, bookseller^ W. B. Gunnino, 
Kghain, bricklayer. G. Rix. Albany Wharf, 
Cambert^ell, potter. W. Houldkk, Paign- 
ton, Devonshire, tea dealer. R. Hall, 
NewcastJe-npon-Tyne, hatter. W. Mason, 
Watford, Hertfordsiiire* timber dealer. F. 
C. Spknckr, Halifax, Yorkshire, wine and 
spirit merchant. R. Dvmock, Oxford, sad- 
dler. M. Morris, Jun., South Shields, ship 
owner. E. M.va.sTON, North Ehnham, 
Norfolk, guuerul shopkeeper. W. J * Cooper 
and J. Beattie, North Shields, drapers. 

May If). — B. Boast, County-terrace, New 
Kont-road, surgeon. J. Hackbtt, Leicester, 
printer. W. Watts, Lutterworth, Leiees- 
tersh) re, •cattle dealer. T. Woodward, 
PiccadiJIy, tea dealer. J. Pask, Bury St. 
Kdmuiids, Sufl'olk, leather cutter. J. Tones, 
Birmingham, wire worker. 

May ID.— L. P. GoLDS.Min, Birchin-iane, 
bill broker. W. Johnson, Gracechurch- 
strect, auctioneer. W. Taylor, Hitchiii, 
Herefordshire, cow dealer. C. Bass, Kings- 
tun-upon-Hull, innkeeper. J. Glass* White 
Hart-street, Drury-lane, victualler. A. 
Baezmi, High Ilolborn, w»x and composition 
doll manutaclurcr. 11. Mawiiood, High 
Ilolborn. lace dealer. T. L.aurence, Farn- 
ham, Surrey, feilmonger. W. Thompson* 
Brassington, Derbyshire, cattle jobber. J. 
HAi.L,Edgwortli, Lancashire, and J. Wager, 
W'lrksworlh, i lerbyshire* calico printers. iS. 
C. Hancock* Newbury, Berkshire, cheese and 
bacon factor. C. Muroatuod, Shelf, 
Yorkshire, stuir merchant. M. Kihkl.and 
and G. Robinson, Manchester, muslin manu- 
facturers. W. Hav^s, Coin Saint Aid- 
wyns.^loucestershlre, xuiilir. W . BitowK, 
Gloucester, victualler. 

May 22.— P. M ottr am. Oxford-street, dealer 
in lace. H. Willi Si Bluckman-strect, 
carpet warehouseman. E. Hobson, late of 
Liverpool, grocer. W. Carswell and T. 
R. French, Manchester, linen merebants. 
G. Dow.vks, Tickhill, Yorkshire, dealer. J. 
B. Henderson, Leicester, wine merchant. 
J, Palmer, Worcester, hop merchant. T. 
Kev r, Binningham, gold and silver beater. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The 8tkte of the staple manufactures 
of the kingdom continues much the 
same as during the last month ; that 
of cotton is still in full activity, and ex- 
tensive orders are continually coming 
in for Germany and for South America. 

Owing to the late arrival of tlie crop 
of West India Sugar, and an increasing 
apprehension tliat the <{nantity will fall 
oonsiderahiy short of a fair average, tho 
Jilarket has recently shown great acti- 
vity, and considerahle transactions liave 
taken place at Mcreased prices. The 
present quotations are for Jamaica, 
brown, 5i«. to 52s,; middling to 
good, 5l\s. to tills. ; line, 5i)«. to tils. ; 
Jlemerara and St,Kltt’s, brown, 49#. (id. 
to 51#. (id.; middling, 51#. ,to 55#.; 
good to fine, 5(i#. to 511#. ; Barbadoes, 
55#. Od. to (il#. Gd, 1^1 auri tins Sugars, 
and particularly the better qualities, 
have gone off pretty freely of late, at 
rather better prices ; good tirown, 51#. 
Gd. to 52#. ; low to ftiu* yellow, 52#. Gd. 
to 59#, Of the East India Sugars, brown 
Manilla has brought 25#. 6V/., and brown 
to good gn'y Java, 24#. Gd. to 27 In 
the Voreign Market, Uavannah is still 
largely in liemand, and two cargoes are 
reported as lately purchased for Ant- 
wer}) at 29#., for fine ^i’hite 3#*!#. is re- 
fused ; a cargo of Brazil white for a 
Mediterranean port realized 28#. Gd'., 
and a small parcel of Periiams brought 
27#. 

Much business is doing in the Be- 
fined Market, and the stock on liand is 
reduced to a very low ebb ; nuder these 
circumstances prices arc firmly iiiairi- 
taiiied ; a large itarcel has lately been 
contracted for at 75#. Gd.long price, and 
further contracts at the same rate de- 
clined. 

In British Plantation Coffee, the 
prices of the new crop may be now con- 
sidered as determined : Jamaica, ordi- 
nary, sells at 85# to 88#. : good and tine 
ordinar}^ 90#. to 100#. ; middling, 100#. 
to 105#.; good, 107#. to 115#.; and line, 
lie#, to 118#.; good to fine ordinary 
Bemarara is at Of#, to 9C#.; middling, 
98«. to 100#. ; good middling Berbice, 
10G«. to 109#. In East India and Fo- ^ 
reign Coffee some advance has taken 
place ; good ordinary Ceylon brings 
58#. Gd. to 59#.; good ordinary yellow 
Batavia, 58 v. to GO#. Gd. ; fair gi*eenish 
Mocha, 73«. Gd. to 74#. A small parcel 
of fine ordinary Uavannah has lately 
brought G2#. Gd. ; and good ordinary 
colbury Brazil, 53s. Cocoa is improving 


in price. Trinidad is worth 50#. io 
53#. Gd., and Brazil 29#. to 30#. 

Considerable shipping orders have 
lately been executed in Leeward Islands 
Iltim, and the prices ivere well main- 
tained; they were, for proofs, 2#. Id. 
per gallon ; 8 over proof, 2#. 3d.; 11 
over, 2#. 4d. ; and IG over, 2#. Od. Ja- 
maica, 34 over, nt 3#. Id. The finer 
qu.'ihties of Brandy, for home consump- 
tion, are in some demand ; Geneva pre- 
sentslittle for observation ; palellollands 
about 2«. per gallon ; German, Is. 7d. 

In Cotton, Wool, and Indigo, there 
is nothing to remark beyond the fact of 
a su;ady demand at even prices. 

The late public sales of Tea have been 
made up of the cargoes of the “■ Ben- 
gal,’* Berwickshire,*’ and “■ Charles 
Grant the prices realized or reserved 
are as follow : — 

Bohor, Congou chests, 1#. 5^d. to 1#. 
birr., all sold. 

Do. Do. low quality, 1#, 2.id. to 
1#. 4d., all sold. 

Do. large and half chests, 1#. 2d., 
bought in. 

Congou, fair common, 1#, 2d., part 
bought in. 

Do. but middling blackish leaf to 
rather strong, l.y. 7id. to It. 8d. 
Campai, common, 1#. 2d., bought in. 
Orange Pekoe, 1#. 5^d, to 2#. OAd., part 
bought in. 

Twarikay, good to fine, 1#. 8Jd. to 1#. 

lOd., nearly all bouglit in. 

Hyson, common, 2#. 3d., to 2#. 4.jd., 
nearly all bought in. 

Df). good to fine, 2#. Cjd. to 3s. 4d., 
nearly all bought in. 

Spices are, generally speaking, firm 
in price ; good ordinary l^imeiito, 4^d. 
to 4}d. ; good heavy Malabar Pepper, 
4^d. to 5d. ; Cassia Lignca, GO#, to 
G4#. Gd. 

Toward.s the close of last month the 
Foreign Stock Market presented a scene 
such as is happily but of rare occurrence 
even in that theatre of reckless specu- 
lation. It will be recollected that the 
^ rise which had been steadily going oil 
^for a considerable time in Spanish Secu- 
rities brunglit the quotation of Cortes 
Bonds in the latter part of April to 72, 
and the premium on Scrip to nearly 11. 
Eiirly in the month of May, the bonds 
representing the passive and deferred 
portions of the debt were announced as 
being to be issued, and thus a real cha- 
racter was at once given to transactions 
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'wliioli had previously had no substantial 
i'ouiidatioii ; based upon this considera- 
tion, a special day was appointed by the 
(h)minictee oi* the Stock Exchan^^e for 
tne settlement of all transactions in 
Spanish Stock. This necessary measure 
had the effect of imposing limits to the 
almost boundless confidence with wliicli 
trsj^sactions in those Funds had been 
entered into, and occurring, as it did, at 
a time when there was a complaint of a 
scarcity of money, it led todifnciilties in 
the arraiigeineiit of the Account in the 
middle of tlie mouth, wliich in many 
instances were only overcome by extra- 
vagiint sacrifices in order t(» obtain tem- 
porary accoinmodacion. JJnt a short 
time brought round the necessity for 
the like expedients under still more uu- 
favourahle circumstances ; the security 
was no longer coiisitlered to he of the 
same validity ; they wlm had made ad- 
vances upon it were urgent for repay- 
ment; sales wei*e forced upon whatever 
terms, and in tlie end a panic ensued 
that lias not a parallel in the rccolWtioii 
of any man acquainted with the^tock 
Exchange. Cortes iitonds went rapidly 
down to 40, and Scrip was at C discount; 
rortuguese Ihuids, which had probably 
tended in no slight degree to carry up 
the quotations of Sjianish, now, in turn, 
suffered by the depreciation of the lat- 
ter: and the per cents., wliicli had 
been at 102, fell for a short time to 02. 
At this period the fever of alarm seems 
to have abated, and with a short interval 
of tranquillity a gradual but slow course 
of reaction appears to have commenced ; 


but the Foreign Funds, in the d^rip- 
tioiis above adverted to, have received a 
shock Avhich it will probably require a 
long time to enable them fully to reco- 
ver from. 

Tlie closing quotations of the princi- 
pal Securities, on the 2dth, are sub- 
joined : — 

T.2rCJ.lSn FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 213, 14 — Three per Cent. 
Reduced, OOJ 3 —Three }»er (‘ent. Con- 
sols, JH ^ 5 — Tiiree and a Half per Cent. 
Reduced, — ^Tliree and a Half per 

Cent. New, 100 — Long Annuities, 

expire .Tan., 1000, ICJ — India Stock, 
257 0 — Ditto Bonuses 7 — Exchequer 
Bills, 23 5 — Consols for Account, 01:^ 
SHAllES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 7» 0 — Bolano.s, 130 40 
— Eruzilian. Imperial. 30 7 — Ditto D’El 
Rey, 0^ 7i — Canada, 39 4 1 — Colombian, 
J2 J4-^teal Dei JMonte, 24 0— United 
I\Iexi(»in, 5 0. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent, 100 J — Bnazi- 
liaii, 1024, 5 percent. 05 0 — Chilian, 0 
per cent. 52 4 — Colombian, 1024, 0 
per cent. 41 — Danish, 3 piu* cent. 70*^ 
— Dutch, 24 per cent. 50f — Ditto, 5 
jier cent. 10l| — .Mexican, 0 per cent. 
41 -J— Peruvian, (> per cent. 31^ 2^ — 
Portuguese, 3 ]>er cent. 00^ 7i- — Ditto 
Regeiu*;^, 5 per cent. 9CJ 7 ^ — Russian 0/. 
sterling, 5 peiw cent. 109 | — Spanish, 
1021, 5 per cent. 52^ 3— Ditto, 1035, 
Scrip, 5 per cent. 3.^ 3 dis, — Ditto, pa.s- 
sive, 5 per cent. 13 14— Ditto, deferred, 
5 per cent. 212, 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. — HOUSE OF LORDS. 

May 12. — Lord Denman took hi.s seat on the woolsack, and sat as 
Speaker. — The Duke ot Richmond presented the first report of the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into prison discipline. The committee recom- 
mended that one uniform system of prison discipline .should be adopted in 
every gaol throughout England and Wales ; and that inspectors should be 
appointed under the control of the Secreta»y of State. I'he Noble Duke 
said, when the report and evidence ^re printed, he should take an early 
opportunity of bringing forward a mution on the subject.— In answer to a 
(question asked by i.iOrd Brougham, the Marquess of Lansdovvne said, he 
could assure his Noble Friend and the Hoii.se that no unnecessary delay 
should take place in bringing the subject of granting a charter to the 
Loudon University again before the Privy Council. It was necessary that 
the subject should again, be referred to the Privy Council, as a petition 
had been presented trom King’s GoUegCt ^ 
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May 14. — ^Lord Brongham presented a petition f5poin Edinburgh' against 
any public grants for additional church accommodation in Scotland. — The 
Duke of Buccleuch maintained that, however the fact might be with re- 
spect to Edinburgh, he was prepared to prove that in other parts of Scot- 
land additional church accommodation was wanted. 

May 15. — The Earl of Wicklow, alluding to the late entry of the Lord 
Lieutenant into Dublin, to take possession of the vice-regal office, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the procession organised to receive his Lords^^jp 
on that occasion was an illegal one, and, by giving his sanction to such a 
proceeding, Lord Mulgrave had rendered himself incapable of holding the 
sword of justice even-handed. The questions he now wished to ask were, 
first, had Ministers received any authentic information that Lord Mulgrave 
had entered Ireland in the manner described ; and secondly, if so, what 
steps had been taken by Government to show its disapprobation of such 
proceedings ? — -Viscount Melbourne had received no official information 
on the subject, nor had he heard of any illegal procession ; and the Noble 
Lord now at the head of the Irish Government was so entirely possessed of 
the spirit of impartiality, that no doubt could be entertained of his con- 
ducting the Gm^ernraent with even-handed justice. — Lord Brougham pre- 
sented a petition from the Lprd Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council- 
men of the City of London, praying for the repeal of the stamp duly, 
against which he argued at great length, as a most injurious monopoly. 

May 20. — The Marquess of Londonderry gave notice that on Tuesday he 
would present a petition from 50,000 Prote^Vanis of the North of Ireland, 
respecting the danger of the Established Church. His Lordship alluded 
also to the procession which accompanied the Lord Lieutenant, and hoped 
that the parties engaged in it w'ould be proceeded against according to 
law. — Viscount Melbourne expressed himself ready to enter into the sub- 
ject of the petition wdienever it was presented, but thought it extraordinary 
that, having been signed six months ago, it should never have been pre- 
sented until now. Ag to the procession in Dublin he could distinctly state 
that nothing contrary to the Act of Paidiament had taken place. — Lord 
Brougham brought on his motion on the subject of national education. 
After a lengthened speech his Lordship moved fourteen resolutions to 
carry his views into effect, which were ordered to be printed. 

May 21.-— The Earl of Roden alluded to the recent procession on Lord 
Mulgrave’s arrival in Dublin, and expressed a hope that the same indul- 
gence would be shown to the Orange processions. — Viscount Melbourne 
considered that the recent occasion afforded no precedent for what might 
take place in future. — A long discussion on the subject ensued, in the 
course of Avbich some allusion was made to the Marquess of Wellesley’s 
resignation, To which his Lordship replied that he did not feel at liberty 
to state the causes of his resignation; but if their Lordships thought it a 
matter for inquiry in the regular way, he would give all the explanations 
that might be required. He, however, reserved to himself his own opinion, 
which at the proper time he would declare in that open, independent 
manner, which he was able to do, being now entirely unconnected with 
any connexion that could trammel him. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

May 12.— The House met pursua/it to adjournment. — Mr. Cobbett gave 
notice that on Thursday the 2nd of July he should move for the repeal of 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill. The Hon. Member also gave notice that 
on Thursday the 9th of July he should move for the repeal of the Act 
Which imposes a duty on malt not made for sale, thus placing the land as 
it was before the 23rd Geo. III. Also, that on the 14th of jSy he should 
move for leave to bring in a Billrto amend the law relating to stamps. 
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Also, that on the 16th of July he would submit a proposition for the 
equitable adjustment of the national debt. — In answer to a question from 
Mr, Hume, Sir G. Grey stated that Lord Aylmer would be recalled from 
the government of Canada, and said that Lord Amherst had declined to 
proceed to that colony, as the journey would occupy more time than was 
convenient to him. The Government had reason to hope that there would 
be a satisfactory arrangement of the ditferences with that colony. 

May 13.— On the motion of Mr. Labouchere, a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the present state of the harbours of Leith and 
Newhaven, and the best situation for constructing a harbour in the vi- 
cinity of the City of Edinburgh, due regard being had to vested interests 
and the rights of the public. 

May 14. — Mr. Hume moved for a return of the ex- Lord Chancellors of 
England and Ireland, and the amount of their pensions. The Hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to know by what Act of Parliament portions who only in 
Some instances gave a few months* service were to be saddled on the 
country, and pensioned for life. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
there could be no objection to the return being granted. — Mr. Pease said it 
was an extraordinary fact, at a time when the count ly was crying out 
against trie weight of taxation, that the peo^jie are paying a gross sum of 
.00,000/. to ex-Lord Chancellors : to Lord Eldon, 4000/. ; Lord Lyndhurst, 
5000/.; Master of the Rolls, 7000/.; Vice-Chancellor, 5000/.; Puisne 
Judge, 5000/. ; Lord Brougham, 5000/. ; Commissioners of the Great Seal, 
5000/. ; Lord Chief Justice, 8000/. ; Speaker of the House of Lords, 4000/. 

May 15. — The House having gone into a Committee of Supply, and 
agreed to a portion of the miscellaneous estimates, on the motion for 
granting a sum similar to that taken last year for the yeomanry corps, Mr. 
Hume proposed 1o reduce it by .30,000/., upon wliich proposition the Com- 
mittee divided, and the amendment was lost by a majority of 77 to 17. — 
The Attorney-General moved the order of the day for the re-committal of 
the Imprisonm(?nt for Debt Bill, and, on Ihc^uotioiLOf the Honourable and 
Learneil Gentleman, the House agreed that the Bui should be referred to 
a Select Committee. 

May 18. — The new w'rit for the borough of Stafford, in the room of Sir 
F. Goodricke, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, w’^as ordered to be 
suspended until the 2‘2nd uf June. — ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reply to Mr. Hume, said that it was the intention of the Government to 
renew the Commission appointed by Lord Grey's Administration, with a 
view to the consolidation of the military and civil departments of the 
Ordnance. 

May 19. — Mr. Wyse obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the promotion 
of general education in Ireland. — Mr. F. Buxton postponed his motion 
resi)ecting the treatment of aborigines in British settlements. — A motion 
of the same Hon. Member, for the j)resentation of an address to the Throne 
for the suppression of the African slave trade, was acceded to. 


THE COLOOTES. 
west'^indiks. 

The accounts from Jamaica are gloomy. No actual violence has been 
committed, but the system of passive resistance continues in full operation. 
Great complaints are made of the mistaken lenity of the stipendiary ma- 
gistrates ; and to this cause is attributed the mischievous indolence of the 
negroes, and the consequent alarming falling-off in the actual productive- 
ness of crops, in themselves most abundant. 
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CANADA. 

Accounts from Canada state that in the Lower Provinces the OKcitement 
produced by the disagreements ^between the Colonial Assembly and the Exe- 
cutive Government had proved injurious to trade, and a fervent hope is ex- 
pressed in the communications that some strong measures will be adopted 
by the Government at home, to place the representative system in the 
colony in a situation more beneficial to the colonists of British origin. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope confirm the information of the 
Successful operations of the military and the burgher forces in expelling 
the Caffres*from the colony. It is stated that some time since the Chiefs 
of the tribes beyond the frontier complained to the Colonial Government 
that hundreds of the colonists had invaded their coimtiy, and were laying 
it desolate. The reply was, that the Colonial Grovernment did not approve 
of such conduct,<)ut could not prevent it, as the jurisdiction of the Court 
did not extend beyond the boundary. This, it is asserted, was one of the 
principal causes which have led to the incursions of the savages. The 
efforts of tlie troops in driving the Caffres into their own territory had been 
most successful, and with comparatively little loss of life. A party of troops 
and burghers had pursued the,chief £no and his followers, and cOTnpletely 
destroyed them, Eno himself only escaping death by disguising himself in 
lus daughter's dress, while she put on her father’s. Kaross received three 
shot wounds before her sex was discovered. The war was, in fact, at an end. 

p 

Emigration, — Mr. Buchanan, the Britisli Consul at New York, has 
published a notice, stating that henceforward the baggage of persons emi- 
grating to Canada, by way of New York, will be subject to inspection ; 
and when containing articles subject to duty will be charged accordingly. 
He also states that articles suited to new settlers can be obtained in Upper 
Canada on better terms than they can be brought out ; and he strongly 
urges the advantage of going out in a vessel from which spirituous liquors 
are totally excluded, add recommends passengers to have their agreements 
signed by the captain of the vessel, whicli they should keep in their 
possession. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The Report of the Committee of the War Budget for 1836 states the 
effective force of the array as fixed at 309,113 men, and 67,6 J 2 horses. 
The total expense of maintenance is 230,000,000f. ; to which is to be added 
a sum of 398,000f. for the reserve service ; the amount of both showing an 
increase of expense of 2(;9,4o0f. over the budget of 1835. The number of 
Lieutenant-Generals for 1836 is 66, Brigadier-Generals, 103 ; being seven 
Lieutenant-Generals more, and one Brigadier- General Jess, than m 1835, 
The Committee proposes to reduce the military establishment at Algiers 
to 21,000 men, and to refuse all grants for colonizing that country. The 
Report concludes i>y proposing a reduction upon the home military service 
of l,352,790f., and upon that of Algiers of 4,272,000f. ; total, 5,624,790f. 

.SPA*iV. 

The rights of hutaanit-y and the interests of civilization have at length 
been recognized by the belligerent parties in Spain. The mission of Lord 
Eliot has succeeded so far as to induce both the Queenites and Carlists to 
respect the rules of civilized war, by agreeing upon an exchange of pri- 
soners, instead of persisting in the bru^ and barbarous practice of mas* 
sacring their captives. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. • 

MRS. HSMikNS. 

We are indebted to the “ Athenaeum,” for the following memoir of this 
most excellent and accomplished lady. We have been for some time pre- 

g ared to receive the melancholy intelligence of her death. A note from 
er sister informed us several weeks ago that her friends had no hope that 
she would be permitted to remain long with them. The loss is, however, 
not to her family alone — but to the world. We hope next month to pre- 
sent to our readers an engraved portrait of this admirable woman, and to 
accompany it with our own thoughts of her character and writings. 

Felicia Dorothea Brown was born in Liverpool, in a ^all, quaint-loojc- 
ing house in St. Anne-street, now standing, old-fashioned and desolate, m 
the midst of the newer buildings by which it is surrounded. Her father 
was a native of Ireland, her mother a German lady — a Miss Wagner — ^but 
descended from, or connected with, some Venetian family : a circumstance 
which she would playfully mention, as accoynting for the strong tinge of 
romance and poetry which pervaded her character from her earliest child- 
hood. Our abstaining from any attempt minutely to trace her histoiy, 
requires no apology — it is enough to say. that when she was very young, 
her family removed from Liferpool to the neiii,hbourhood of St. A'^aph, in 
North Wales — that she marred at a very early age — that her married life, 
after the birth of five sons, was clouded by the estrangement of her hus- 
band— that, on the death of her mother, with whom she had resided, she 
broke up lier establishment in Wales, and removed to Wavertree, in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool — from whence, after a residence of about three 
years, she again removed to Dublin— her last resting-place. 

But though respect for the memory of the dead, and delicacy towards 
the living, enjoin us to be brief in alluding ^to th% events of her life, we 
may speak freely, and at length, of the histoiy of her mind, and the cir- 
cumstances of her literary career, in the course of which she deserved and 
acquired a European reputation as the first of our poetesses living, and still 
before the public. Few have written so much, or written so well as Mrs. 
Hemans ; few have entwined the genuine fresh thoughts and impressions 
of their own minds, so intimately wilh their poetical fancies, as she did ; 
few have undergone more arduous and reverential preparation for the 
service of song ; for, from childhood, her thirst for knowledge was extreme, 
and her reading great and varied. Those who, while admitting the high- 
toned beauty of her poetry, accused it of monotony of style and subject, 
(they could not deny to it the praise of originality, seeing that it founded a 
school of imitators in England, and a yet larger in America,) little knew to 
what historical research she had applied herself— how far and wide she 
had sought for food with which to fill her eager mind. It is true that she 
only used a part of the mass of information which she had collected — for 
she never wrate on calculation, but from the strong impulse of the moment, 
and it was her nature intimately to take home to herself and appropriate 
only what was high-hearted, imaginative, and refined p but the writer of 
this hasty notice has seen manuscript cdllections of extracts made in the 
course of these youthful studies, •mfficient of themselves to justify his 
assertion ; if her poems (like those of every genuine poet) did not contain 
a. still belter record of the progress of her mind. Her knowledge of classic 
literature may be distinctly traced in her** Sceptic,” her ** Modern Greece,” 
and a hundred later lyrics based upon what Bulwer so happily calls ** the 
Graceful S^erstition,” Her, study and admiration ofthe works of ancient 
Greek and Roman art, strengthened into an abiding love of the beautiful, 
which^reathes both in the sentiment and structure of every line she wrote 
Jun^you xnv. »o. cixxiy. t 
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(for there are few of our poets more faultlessly musical in their versifica- 
tion) ; and when, subsequently, she opened for herself the treasuries of 
Spanish aqd German legend and literature, how tWoughly she had im- 
bued herself with their spirit may be seen in her “ Siege of Valencia,’* in 
her glorious and chivalresque “ Songs of the Cid,” and in her “ Lays of 
Many Lands,” the idea^of which was suggested by Herder’s “ Stimmen 
der Vblker in Liedevn,'* 

But though her mind w'rs enriched by her wide acquaintance with the 
poetical and historical literature of other countries, it possessed a strong 
and decidedly marked character of its own, which coloured all her pro- 
ductions — a character which, though anything but feeble or sentimental, 
was essentially feminine. An eloquent modern critic (Mrs. Jameson) has 
lightly said, “ that Mrs. Hemans' poems could not have been written by 
a man their love is without selfishness, their passion without a stain of 
this world’s coar^^ncss, their high heroism (and to illustrate this assertion 
we would mention “ Clotilda, the Lady of Provence,” and the “ Switzer’s 
Wife,”) unsullied by any grosser alloy of mean ambition. Her religion, too, 
is essentially womanly, fervent, clinging to belief, and, “hoping oh, hoping 
■ever,*' in spite of'*the peculiar trials appointed to her sex, so exquisitely 
described in the “ Evening Prayer in a Girls' School:” 

Silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 

And sumless riches from affectioir|< deep 
To pour on broken reeds — a wasted shower ! 

And to make idols, and to find tKem clay. 

To bewail that worship “ 

If such was the mind of her works, the manner in which she wrought 
out her conceiitions was equally individual and excellent. Her imagina- 
tion tvas rich, diaste, and glowing; those who saw only its published 
fruits, little guessed at the extent of its variety. But it is possible that 
we may recur to the sqj)ject again, and this is not the time for deliberate 
and cold criticism. 

It is difficult to enumerate the titles of her principal works. Her first 
childish eff'orts were published when she was only thirteen, and wc can 
only speak of her subsequent poems— “ Wallace",” “Dartmoor,” “The 
Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy,” and her “ Dramatic Scenes,*' — 
from memory. These were, probably, WTitten in the happiest period of her 
life, when her mind was vapidly developing itself, and its progress was 
aided by judicious and intelligent counsellors, among whom may be men- 
tioned Bishop Hober. A favourable notice of one of these poems will be 
found in Lord Byron's Letters ; and the fame of her opening talent had 
reached Shelley, who addressed a veiy singular correspondence to lier. 
With respect to the world in general, her name began to be known by the 
publication of her “ Welsh Melodies,” of her “ Siege of Valencia,” and the 
scattered lyrics which appeared in the “ New Monthly Matrazine,” then 
tinder the direction of Campbell. She had previously contributed a series 
of prose papers, on Foreign Literature, to “ Constable's P^dinbiirgh Maga- 
zine,*' which, with little'exception, are the only specimens of that style Of 
writing ever attepu^ted by her*. To the “ Siege of Valencia,” succeeded 
rapidly, her “ Forest SanctuarjF,'' her “ Records of Woman,” (the most 
successful of her works,) her “ Soup ^ the Affections,” (containing, per- 
haps, her finest poem, “ The Spirit s Keturn, ’) her “ National Lyrics and 
Songs for Music,” (most of which have been set to music by her sister, and 
become popular,) and her ** Scenes and Hymns of Lite.” We have no need 
to speak critically of any of these ; the progress of mind and change of 

* She had, as our readers are aware., commenced a series of German prose 

sfndies in the New Monthly Magazine,’’ the continuation of which her ill-bealth 
compiled her to postpone. 
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manner which they register have already been adverted to in otir columns* 
Nor need we do more than repeat our conviction that she had not ai yet 
reached the full strength of her powers. A few words with respect to their 
j^irection in later days, may be worthily extracted from a letter of hers 
which lies before us. She had been urged by a friend to undertake a prose 
work, and a series of “ Artistic Novels,*’ something after the manner of 
Tieck, and Goethe’s “ Kunst-Komanen,*' as likely to be congenial to her 
own tastes and habits of mind, and to prove most acceptable to the public* 

“ I have now,’* she says, “ passed throug:h the feverish and somewhat 
visionary state of mind often connected with the passionate study of art 
in early life ; deep affections and deep sorrows seem to have solemnized 
my whole being, and I now feel as if bound to higher and holier tasks, 
which, though 1 may occasionally lay aside, T could not long wander from 
without some sense of dereliction, I hope it is no self-delusion, but I can- 
not help sometimes feeling as if it were my true task to enlarge the sphere 
of sacred poetry, and extend its influence. When you receive my volume 
of * Scenes and Hymns,* you will see what I mean by enlarging its sphere, 
though my plan as yet is very imperfectly developed.’* 

Besides the works here enumerated, we should mention her tragedy, 
“ The Vespers of Palermo,” which, though containing iflany flne thoughts 
and magnificent bursts of poetry, was hardty fitted for the stage, and the 
songs which she contributed to Col. Hodges’ Peninsular Melodies.” And 
we cannot but once more call the attention of oiir readers to her last lyric, 
‘ Despondency and Aspiration,” published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine’^ 
for this month ; it is the son j of the swan — its sweetest and its last* ! 

Tn private life, Mrs. Hemans had attached to herself many sincere and 
steadfast friends. She was remarkable for shrinking from the vtilgar 
honours of Honism, with all the quiet delicac}' of a gentlewoman; and at a 
time when she was courted by offers of friendship and service, and homages 
sent to her from every corner of Great Britain and America, to an extent, 
which it is necessary to have seen to believe, she w^as never so happy as 
when she could draw her own small circle round her, and, secure m the 
honest .sympathy of its members, give full scope fo the powers of conver- 
sation which were rarely exerted in general society, and their existence, 
therefore, hardly suspected. It will .surprise many to be told that she 
might, at any moment, have gained herself a brilliant reputation as a wit, 
for her use of illustration and language was as happy and quaint, as her 
fancy was quick and excursive ; but she was, wisely lor her owm peace of 
mind, anxious rather to conceal, than to display her talent. It was this 
sensitiveness of mind which prevented her ever visiting London after her 
name had become celebrated : and, in fact, she w'as not seldom reproached 
by her zealous friends for under-valuing, and refusing to enjoy the honours 
which were the deserved reward of her high talents, and for shutting 
herself up, as it were, in a corner, when she ought to have taken her 
place in the world of society as a leading star. The few who knew her 
will long remember her eager child-like affection, and the sincere kindliness 
with which, while she threw herself fully and frankly on their good offices, 
she adopted their interests as her own for the time being. 

One or two traits may be further added to this imperfect sketch, though, 
as some further reminiscences of our friend may possiJ)ly be attempted by 
the writer of this notice, many things which remain to be said will be 
deferred to a more fitting time. may be told, that when young she was 
remarkable for personal attractions ; that her talenjA for music and draw- 
ing (merely another form of the spirit which was thriving principle of her 
life) were of no common order. Her health had for many years been pre- 

* We have reoRoii to believe that the writer is in error; and that the last pro- 
ductions of her pen were the series of Sonnets which so recently appeared in the 
“ New Monthly Magazme,*’ 
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carious and delicate : the illness of which - she died was long and com- 
plicated, but, from the first, its close was foreseen ; and we know from 
those, in close connexion with her, that her spirit was placid and resigned, 
and that she looked forward to the approach of the last struggle without a 
fear. It is consolatory to add, that her dying moments were cheered by the 
kind offices of zealous and faithful friends : for herself, her departure from 
this world could only be a happy exchange. There is no fear of her being 
forgotten ; we shall long think of her — 

** Kindly and trently, but a.s of one , 

For whom *ti» well to be fled and gone ; 

As of a bird from a chain unbound. 

As of a wanderer whose home is found 
So let it be!’* 

SIR GEORGE TUTHILL. 

This accomplished physician was for many years attached in his medical 
capacity to Hethlem and the Westminster Hospitals, and was highly 
esteemed by his professional brethren for his extensive professional acquire- 
ments and general erudition. Sir G. Tuthilfs entrance upon his profes- 
sional career was Considerably protracted, owing to an untoward circum- 
stance, from which he was*^*)Somewhat romantically delivered. After 
graduating at Cambridge, where he obtained first honoui*s, and was subse- 
quently selected to present a University address to the King, he proceeded 
to Paris previous to the war with France, and^was, with his lady, included 
among the numerous detenus at that period ; here he continued in capti- 
vity for some years. Lady Tuthill was at leffgth recommended to appeal 
to the generosity of the First Consul, and being provided with a petition 
she encountered Napoleon and his suite on their relurn from hunting, and 
respectfully presented her memorial. The result was propitious, and in a 
few days they were on their road to England. His friend Mr. Manning, 
joined with Mr. Montagu in the executorship, had previously been released, 
after an interview with Honapyrte, in which he explained that his destina- 
tion, when stopped, wa^ for scientific purposes to the interior of China; 
Bonaparte, in acceding to his wish, said, ‘‘What w'ant you in China? You 
will have your head taken otF ; liowever, you kre an Englishman, and you 
may go.'* Mr. Manning was thrice brought from the interior in a cage, 
and eventually returning to England, stopped at St. Helena, and encoun- 
tered Napoleon in his exile. He instantly remembered the circumstance, 
and expressed his surpri.se that the head and shoulders had not parted 
company. Sir George was for many years a lecturer on the practice of 
physic, &c., and at one time boasted the largest class in London ; of late, 
his practice had been chiefly devoted to diseases of the brain, and his 
name had usually been included among the evidences in the commissions 
de lunatico inqnirendo. Sir George was appointed to deliver the Hano- 
verian oration at the College of Physicians, and with his friends, Sir Henry 
Halford and lately deceased colleague. Dr. Maton, was actively engaged in 
effecting such wholesome reforms in the college as he deemed the improve- 
ment in the present state of medical science had rendered necessary. 

RICHARD SHARP, E.SQ. 

Richard Sharp, Bsq., of Park-Jane, died on the 30th of March, at Dor- 
chester. This gentleman was highly esteemed in a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintance, who will deeply lament his loss. Though a 
great part of his life Ikid been spent in the superintendence of extensive 
commercial concerns, of which the responsibility rested on himself alone, 
he made .such good use of his leisure as to merit and receive the title of a 
man of letters among those of the last and of the present generation the 
most distinguished for their literature. The small volume of “ Letters and 
Essays in prose and verse,” which he published lately, shows that if he 
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had more exclusively devoted himself to study aftd composition, he might 
have taken a hif?h station among our moral philosophers and moral poets. 
His taste and judgment were so correct that Sir James Mackintosh, who 
w^s well acquainted with him, said more thaq once, Mr. Sharp was the 
best critic he had ever known. His advice, which was equally valuable in 
matters of speculation and of practice, was always at the service of his 
iViends, in whose reputation and success in life he never failed to take a 
lively and a generous interest. He was not less distinguished by his bene- 
volence and kindness of heart, than by his powers of conversation, which 
occasioned his society to be sought for more perhaps than that of any other 
man of his time. In politics he was on principle a steady and consistent 
Whig. Though he had long retired from Parliament, no man was more 
watchful of political events, or more anxious for the extension of civil and 
religious liberty, and for the improvement of the moral condition and of 
the happiness of society. 

MR. DOUGLA.S, THE BOTANIST. 

[We copy from the ** Taunton Courier’* the following interesting memoir 
of this gentleman, whose unhappy fate has been recently noticed by the 
public journals.] • 

The intelligence of the death of this enter4msing traveller and botanist 
will be read with feelings of the deepest regret by egery one acquainted 
w'ith the eminent services he has rendered to botany and other branches 
of natural history, in the coujjse of the last twelve years. His name, in 
fact, is associated with all the rare and beautiful plants lately introduced 
from North-West America, wlfksh, by means of the Horticultural Society 
of London, have been extensively distributed not only in Britain, but over 
Europe. To him we are indebted for the , elegant Clarkia^ the different 
species of PenUermmSj Lupines^ (Eiwtheras, Ribestefi, and a host of other 
ornamenlal plants which have formed the great attraction of the several 
botanicdl publications wherein they have been figured and described. 

Mr. Douglas was born at Scones, near Perlli, and served his apyirentice- 
ship as a gardener, in the gardens of the Earl of Mansfield. About the 
year ISl/ he removed to yalleyfield, the seat of Sir Kobert Preston, Bart., 
then celebrated for a choice collection of exotics, and shortly afterwards 
went to the Botanic Gardeh of Glasgow^. Here his fondness for plants 
attracted the notice of Dr. Hooker, Professor of Botany, whom he accom- 
panied in his excursions through the W'estern Highlands, and assisted in 
collecting materials for the “ Flora Scotica” with which Dr. H. was then 
engaged. This gentleman recommended him to the late secretai-y of the 
Horticultural Society, Joseph Sabine, Esq., as a botanical collector ; and 
in 1823 he was despatched to the United States, where he procured many 
fine plants, and greatly increased the Society’s collection of fruit-trees. 
He returned in the autumn of the same year ; and in 1824, an opportunity 
having offered tliroiigh the Hudson’s Bay Company, of sending him to 
explore the botanical riches of the country adjoining the Columbia river, 
and southwards towards California, he sailed in July for the purpose of 
prosecuting his mission. In one of his letters now before us, he thus 
speaks on leaving England:— “ I had a fine passage down the Channel, 
and cleared the Land’s End on the 1st of August. The day w^as warm, 
with a clear sky ; the evening cool and pl^sant. I stoSd on deck looking 
on the rocky shores of Cornwall, burnished with the splendour of a setting 
sun, a noble scene. By degrees the*5:oddess of night threw her veil over it, 
W delightful view of happy England closed, probably closed for ever ! ” 
While the vessel touched at Rio de Janeiro, he collected many rare orchi- 
dequs plants and bulbs. Among the latter was a new species of Gemeria^ 
which Mr. Sabine, named in honour of its discoverer , €?. Dotifflam. He 
was enraptured with the rich vegetation of a tropical country. He stopped 
at Rio longer than he anticipated, and left it with regret. In the conrse of 
nis voyage round Cape Horn, he shot many curious birds peculiar to the 
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southern hemisphere, and prepared them for sending: home. On Christ- 
mas day he reached the celebrated island of Juan Fernandez, which he 
describes as “ an enchanting: spot, very fertile and delightfully wooded. I 
sowed a collection of garden seeds, and expressed a wish they migjit 

S er, and add to the comfbrt of a second edition of * Robinson Crusoe,* 
d one appear.’*— He arrived at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia, on 
7th of April, 1825. Here an extensive field presented itself to him, and 
the excellent manner in which he performed his duty to the Horticultural 
Society cannot be better exemplified than by referring to the vast collec- 
tions of seeds which from time to time he transmitted home, along with 
dried specimens, beautifully preserved, and now forming part of the Herba 
riiim in the garden of the society at Chiswiclc. Of the genus Pinus he 
discovered several species, some of which attained to an enormous size, the 
Pinus Lambertiana, which he named in compliment to Aylmer Bourke 
I.ambert, Esq., Vice-President of the Linnsean Society, is perhaps the 
largest of the whole. One of these, which had been blown down, mea- 
sured 215 feet in length, and 57 feet 9 inches in circumference, at three 
feet from the ground. The cones of it, w^hich Mr. Douglas sent home, and 
which w'e have seen, were sixteen inches long, and eleven inches in cir- 
cumference. Thfe kernel of the seed is sweet and pleasant to the taste, and 
is eaten by the Indians, either roasted or pounded into coarse cakes for 
winter store. The z®sin which exudes from the trees when they are partly 
burned, loses its usual flavour and acquires a sweet taste, in which state it 
is used by the natives as sugar. Another species, named by Mr. Sabine 
Pinus Douglasii^ attains nearly the size of the above. 

In the spring of 1827, Mr. Douglas traversed the country from Fort 
Vancouver, across the rocky mountains to Hudson’s Bay, where he met 
Capt. fnow Sir) John Franklin, Dr. Richardson, and Capt. Back, returning 
from their second overland Arctic expedition. With these gentlemen he 
came to England in the autumn, bringing with him a variety of seeds, as 
well as specimens of plants and other suojects of natural history. Through 
the kindness of his friend and patron, Mr, Sabine, he was introduced to 
the notice of many of fiie leading literary and scientific characters in Lon- 
don ; and shortly afterwards he was honoured by being elected, free of 
expense, a Fellow of the Linnsean, Geological, and Zoological Societies, to 
each of which he contributed several paperlS, since published in their 
“ Transactions,” evincing much research and acuteness as a naturalist. A 
handsome offer was made to him by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, for 
an account of his travels, which he commenced preparing for the press, 
but which, w^c grieve to say, he never completed. Some entertaining ex- 
tracts from his letters to Dr. Hooker were published in Brewster’s “ Edin- 
burgh Journal” for January, 1827 ; and a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Primulxicecs was dedicated to him by Professor Lindley, and 
defined in “ Biandc’s Journal’* for Januaiy, 1828 ; but it will scarcely be 
credited in this enlightened age, when there are so many channels open for 
communicating informTition, that the interesting journal of his travels, 
which we have seen and read, has been allowed to slumber unregarded in 
the archives of the Horticultural Society in Regent-street. 

After being in London for two years, Mr. Douglas again sailed for Colum- 
bia in the autumn of 1829, where he has since been enjoying his favorite 
pursuit, and adding largely to his former discoveries. We were in expec- 
tation of his return by the very ship which has brought us the tidings of 
his horrible death — an event the more^to be regretted from having been 
occasioned by circumstances which we shudder to contemplate— that of 
falling into a pit made by the natives of the Sandwich Islands for catching 
wild bulls, one of the latter being in it at the time. 

Such we understand has been the unfortunate destiny of our intrepid 
friend and countryman, at the early age of thirty-six. Having known him 
intimately from a boy, we feel a mournful pleasure in looking back to the 
many hours sp^nt in his society, and deeply deplore ys untimely fate. 
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MARRIAGES 

JUfimW.] — At Wotton-undcr-Edget tlie 
Kenelm HenryDigby, second son of Vice> 
Admiral Sir It, Digby, and the Dowager Vis- 
countess Andover, of Minterne, Dorset, to 
CaroUiie« fifth daughter of E. Sheppard, Esq,, 
of The Kidge, Gloucestershire. 

At Kells Church, Ireland, John Vouiig, Esq,, 
M.P. for the county of Cavan, to Adelaide 
Anabella Tuite Dalton, step-daughter of the 
Marquis of Hertford. 

At Doiihead St. Mary, Wilts, the Rev. WiU 
Ham lilerificrhassett. Rector of Tivernc, Dor- 
set, to Emma Sophia, daughter of the late 
F. H. Da Boulay, Esq., of Walthamstow*, 
Essex, 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Colonel 
Edward Boscawen Frederick, of Berkeley* 
square, to Caroline Mowbray, third daughter 
of the late George Smith, Esq. 

At St. George’s, llano ver-squore. Sir Robert 
A. Douglas, Bart, Coptain in his Majesty's 
12th Regiment of Foot, to Martha Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of J. House, Esq., of Blenheim 
House, Southampton, 

At Ipplepeii, Devon, Capt. George William 
Buller, son of the late James Bullcr, Ksq., of 
the Council Office, to Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late George Drake, Eiffs, of 
the Rectory, Ipplepen. 

At Kingston House, Hedworth Lambton, 
Esq., M.i'., youngest brother of the Eutl of 
Dm ham, to Anna, eldest daughter of the late 
Gervase Parker Buslie, of the county of Kil- 
kenny, Ksq., and niece to the Countess of 
J/istowcll. 

Capt. Henry Coninghani, 4lh Madras Ca- 
valry, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
Biigmlter Bowen, C. olonel Cuinmanduut of the 
Kusiein Fiuniier Bengal Army. 

The lion, and Rev. Tlioiuas Cavendish, sou 


AND T)E.\THS. 

of the late, and brother to the preaent Lord 
Waterpark, to Sophia Roblnsoi^ danghtcr Of 
the late Sir John Robinson, Bart. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, Ah- 
dreiy Morisou, Esq., Surgeon, R.N., to Mar- 
garet Wallace, eldeet daughter of the late Col* 
Hugh Honiston, Inspecting Field Officer of 
the Forces in the counties of Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford. 

William Tayleur, Esq., son of C. Tnyieiir, 
Esq , of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, to Emma 
Elizabeth, second daugliter of John Heathcote, 
Esq., of Bank-house, Staffordshire. 


Died.}— At Blackheath, the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Kaye Legge, K.C.B., Adftiral of the Blue, in 
his 6!)th year. 

At Hayiands, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Walter 
Lock, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the TV'hite, in his 
79th year. 

At llury St. Edmunds, ^ohn Le Grice, Esq., 
in his 91gSyear. 

At her House in Clarges-street, the Right 
Hon. Lady Graves. 

Thomas Wood, Esq., of Littleton, Middle- 
sex, aged 87, father of Colonel Wood, of Little- 
ton, M.P. fur Breconshire since IbOG, and grand- 
father to Captain Wood, the unsuccessful 
candidate for Middlesex. 

At Patnai, Bengal, Sir James Harrington, 
Bart., in his 47th year. 

At Bast Cowes Castle, John Nash, Esq., the 
celebrated architect, In his H3rd year. 

In Paris, Major-General Sir James Camp- 
bell, Colonel of the 74th Foot. 

At Bellevue, Cleftou, aged 73, Liout.-Culonel 
Alexander Laurence, Guvernor of Upnor 
Castle. 

In the workhouse in St. Margaret's, WusU 
mlnster, Catherine Crow, aged lOG. 


FllOVlNCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN TIIK COUNTIKS OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


A singular and important discovery 
to antiquaries has been made in the 
parish of Tin well, jiear Stamford, of a 
large subterranean cavern, supported in 
the centre hy a stime pillar. The la- 
bourers of JMr. Edward Pawleit were 
ploughing in one of his fields, abutting 
on the road from Tin well to Castertoii, 
when one of the hoYe.«< feet sank into the#,^ 
earth, by wljich the di.scovery was made. 

A more minute investigation having 
taken place, it was found to be an 
oblong square, extending in length to 
between thirty and forty yards, and in 
breadth to about eight feet. The sides 
are of stone, the ceiling is flat, and at 
one end are two door^ways bricked up. 


SUSSKX. 

A few weeks ago, the tumulHS know n 
by the appellation of “ Peppering 
Durgb,” about three mile.s from Arun- 
del, w'as opened under the direction of 
Geo, Augustus Coomhe, Esq. A cj-st 
was discovered two feet six iiudies below 
the original surface ^f the ground, which 
contained a male skeleton, in good pre- 
servation, six feet one inch in len^b. 
Below the hand on the left side w'ere 
the remaiii.s of an iron sword, and above 
the head on the right a piece of the 
same metal, conjectured to have been 
the j»oiiit of a spear, Tlie resting place 
of this warrior of a distinct age is r»ot 
far from the ancient camp of Burgharn, 
or ^ now called Burphffrn, a work at- 
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tritnited, by antiquarUns, to tbe Belgic 
Britonii. Otbor tumuli in this neig:h« 
botirhood are alniut to be opened by the 
above-nav^d gentleman. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Bemaim of a Roman Bath . — As the 
workmen were excavating the grottiid 
in the New Market, York, for the foun* 
dation of the York County Bank, they 
came to a thick and strongly cemented 
wall, evidently Roman, and passing in 
a direction of East to West. On the 
side near Jubliergate, there was a floor 
or pavement, formed with large stones 
or flags ; and at ^one corner was a fine 
and l^auttful spring of clear water, 
which, on further progress in excavat- 
ing, flowed abuiidaiitlv upon the pave- 
ment. This was no less than sixteen 
feet from the surface of the ground — 
and since the first discovery, «pther re- 
mains of buildings have been come to, 
nearer Jubbergate, which point to a tale 
of other times, enveloped in mystery, 
and which conjecture alone can ap- 
proach. It, however, seems probable, 
that there has been a Roman Bath, 
and annexed to it, other conveniences 
which circumstances might then re- 
quire. This is rendered more certain, 
by the fact, that the Romans were so 
partial to bathing, as to attach to al- 
most every residence of a rei^pectable 
family, the healthful appendage of a 
hath. Should this have l>een the case, 
conjecture must point to a very early 
period, when the hath shall have been 
overwhelmed in ruin, and a place of 
religious sacritice, where other relics 
liave lately been found, was based upon 
the remains of those earlier ages. 

Roman Remains . — ^The workmen, in 
excavating for the drain now making 
near Bootham Bar, York, have found 
at a short space below the surface, a 
considerable hindrance to their labours, 
in a solid wall, composed of small stone 
iirinly grouted together, and which by 
age has acquired the hardness of flint. 
This wall extends about a dozen yards 
from the Bar up Petergate, directly 
across the line of the drain, and thfough 
this strongly ceme&ted mass theevork- 
men have to make their way. Conjec- 
ture may as.sign this relic of the labour 
of other times to many different build- 
ings, the present nature of which can 
hardly be ascertained. It will l>e recol- 
lected, however, that a few weeks ago, 
in the immediate vicinity of the work, 
at the termination of the new street, 
other remains of some very extensive 


building were turned up, one of the 
stones of which displayed some an- 
cient sculpture, so that it is not inipro- 
.bable but that the present discovery 
may have some connection with it ; but 
the intervention of the houses in Peter- 
gate would prevent the ruins being 
traced out, even were other facilities for 
carrying on the investigation afforded. 

1RB1.ANO. 

TAe Irish Church Revemtes.-^TYiB re- 
turn to an order issued by the House of 
Commons, on the 25th of March, rela- 
tive to the receipts and expenditure of 
the Commissioners under the Church 
Temporalities Act, is now printed. It 
appears from thi.s document that the 
present income received by the Coinmis- 
sioiiers from the suppression of bishop- 
rics, the tax on livings, and other ser- 
vices, is 211,127/. lOi. Ih/. The future 
income is expected to amount to 
83,440/. 3s. 3</., of which 50,780/. 3*. 3rf. 
will arise from suppressed sees, and 
22,00^/. from the tax on livings. It is 
also estimated that about 22,000/. per 
aniflim will be received from the ab(»H- 
tion of sinecure dignities, prebends, &c. 
The average annual charge for the 
repairs of churches, and other expenses 
formerly defrayed by the vestry cesss, 
but now paid by the Commissioners, is 
expected to amount to 80,412/. 8«. 4^/. 
Of the 100,000/. which the Commis- 
sioners were empowered to l)orp<nv until 
their receipts equalled their expendi- 
ture, 48,000/. have been expended, and 
the remaining 54,000/. are required 
hy them. If the future income of 
83,440/. 3s. 3r/. is considered as the only 
one to be depended on, it is calculated 
that the funds of the Commissioners 
will never equal their expenditure ; but 
if tlie contingent income of 22,0004 es- 
timated to arise from the 8nj)prpssion of 
prebends and sinecures, be included, the 
income of the Commissioners will equal 
their expenditure in 1853, and the fund 
would be at its maximum in 1873, when 
it would amount to 105,4404 per aiiaiim, 
which would leave a surplus over the es- 
timated expenditure of 38,0274 14«. per 
annum. The debt on the fund likely 
to be created until the income equal 
the expenditure is 412,3824 Os. Inde- 
pendently of the foregoing sources, 
52,285/. 1#. Ad, have been received 
from the purchasers of bishops* leases, 
and 88,623/. 14s. Id, more, it was ex- 
pected would be received up to the close 
of this year. If tho whole of those 
leases were purchased by the tenants, 
the total produce would be 1,507 >0504 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 

NO. I. — FANNY VANE. 

The Vanes are, as everybody knows, an^ ancient ancl an honourable 
family, — perhaps, however, that particular branch which spells its name 
with an i — Vain — is the most numerous. The Vanes of whom I am 
about to record a scene — ^for it is little more — are descended from the 
French Girouettes, and have greatly distinguished themselves for many 
centuries ; — most especially iu^the political w'orld, where their versatility 
of conduct, and of aptitude to change, have obtained for difierent rami- 
fications of the house the distinctive sobriquet of Dog-Vane, Rat-Vane, 
and the like. 

Fanny, my heroine, was a remarkably pretty girl — pert and pathetic 
by turns— languishing or sparkling as the c|ise might be — ^grave with a 
judge — scientific with a sage — ^}iious with a priesi^— a connoisseur with 
artists — a Grisi with singers — a Taglioni with dancers, and so on — all 
things by turns ; and yet, as I believe, perfectly sincere at the moment 
when she expressed her admiration of any particular thing to any par- 
ticular jierson, of which in the next she would witli equal fervour de- 
clare her abhorrence to another. She had no fixed character, no settled 
principle. She was a chameleon, and varied the colour of her mind with 
the opinions of her company j and if she did not live, as chameleons 
are said to do, on air, she most assuredly existed as chameleons really 
do, on flies. 

What manner of flies ? asks the reader. Was she like the celebrated 
Anna Maria Schurman, who counted spiders delicacies, and feasted 
thereon ? Not a bit of it. The flies she sported with were lovers, and 
the honey with which she limed them — (her lime labor) — was composed 
of looks, and words, and smiles, and sighs, which together formed a 
composition more alluring than the swarms of Hybla could ever have 
produced. She was, in fact, a coquette.# * 

, ^ certain that she was a mofessed coquette. I doubt w^hetlier 

the vacillations of her mind were even voluntary. She was placed in pe- 
culiar circumstances, and I really give her much more credit than her 
iriends ever did, for a considerate hesitation before she finally made the 
choice which was to avert her terrible destiny — of which more hereafter — 
instead of attributing to her that heartless inclination to trifle, merely 
tor the gratification of winning hearts and wasting them — as the callous 
angler, after hooking his fish, having first allured, then tortured, and 
, July,—\Oh, XLIV. NO. CLXXV. u 
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finally caught him, throws him back into the river satisfied with the 
sport he has caused, regardless of the exposure to which he has sub- 
jected hiso victim, the pain which he has inflicted, and left him to 

suffer. 

There arc secrets in all families. The lady’s maid is generally mistress 
of most of them. In the family of Mr. Spencer Vane there had been a 
secret, which, however, long before this sketch is supposed to begin, had 
ceased to he any secret at all. It sounds like a story in a novel, but it 
is nevertheless true. Fanny Vane was destined to be married to a gen- 
tleman who had what is called the advantage of her in years, which in 
her eyes was one of the greatest disadvantages he could possibly possess. 
He >vas enormously rich ; miserly, and selfish in disposition, and sin- 
gularly monosyllabic in conversation. One word at a time sufficed to 
maintain his social intercourse with the world. He was moreover plain — 
to use the softest expression — with a temper not the sweetest, and some 
other qualifications, or disqualifications, as the reader pleases, to which it 
would be im])ertinent, if not improper, in this place to allude. 

Fanny Vane was told that Mr. Skrymegour w'as to he her husband ; 
but Fanny knowing why this was settled to he the case, and being well 
aware that not “what is he” hut “what has he” was the principle 
upon which this most unholy alliance hadv been concluded, thought to 
herself that if, by dint of the sweet compound of attractions, which I have 
already noticed, she could contrive to ma^e an equally good match, with 
something younger, handsomer, more agreeable, or rather, somewhat less 
odious than old Skrymegour, she should act wisely ; hence, as I believe, 
that disposition to encourage advances, and to flirt, if you will, wdiich, 
during the last two years of Fanny’s life, had incurred the censure of 
certain highly acidulated elderly ladies, who, never having been “ asked ” 
themselves, could not endure to see all the dandies of the season dangling 
after Fanny Vane. 

For (me week Fanny listened with assiduous attention to Captain 
TVfacsahretache, of the Hussars, and determined in her own mind that a 
tall man with black hair and mustachios, red cheeks and a white fore- 
head, was tlip thing. The next would hurry her from the delights of 
these meddling circles in London, to the marine charms of a watering- 
place ; and for that week she believed happiness to consist in an eternal 
union with Sir John Tadpole, a minute dandy, with light blue eyes, and 
a suspicion of white downy whiskers upon his checks. He however 
faded from her mind when the Honourable George Asston approached, 
and with the reddest })ossible head, and the thickest possible legs, fired 
off the most unqualified admiration of her charms and (][ualities — 
and BO the thing went on : the flies were caught and discarded, dis- 
carded and caught again, until at length the period arrived when the 
veteran Skrymegour was to claim his prize. 

“ Skrymegour,” said Mr. S^^encer Vane, “our period shortens. Fanny 
has had her run of the gaieties of tw o seasons, and if you really intend to 
claim your right to her hand, / think, saving your presence, you have 
no time to lose.” 

“ None,” said Skrymegour. 

“What I moan to say is,” continued Vane, “ we have never told Fanny 
that any particular time w’as fixed for the marriage — she is aw^are that 
the engagement exists, and I have no doubt is quite ready to fulfil it, 
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but it is a vague anticipation — I intend, when you have made up your 
mind, to announce it to her, or perhaps get her mother to do so,” 

“ Good,” said Skrymegour. ^ 

“ She has many admirers,” said her father, but, somehow, I think 
she prefers men of a maturer age than those who hover about her.” 

“ Good,” said Skiy^megoiir. 

“ Of course, a girl like Fanny,” said Vane, “ must naturally be ad- 
mired — she is handsome, with a pretty figure, highly accomplished, 
and in temper — strongly resembling me.*’ 

“ Ah said Skrymegour. 

‘‘ Now,'’ added Vane, “ if you see anything like land — I mean if you 
have aiTived at anything like a decision, I would say, the sooner you 
declare the better, because you cannot expect that sjie, upon a pre- 
sumption of your expected avowal and claim, is to make the first 
overture.” 

“No;” said Skrymegour. 

“ Am I then to understand that you really mean to enforce the condi- 
tion of your brother’s will, and demand heihand?” 

“ Yes said Ski*ymegour. 

“In that case,” said Vane, “ I will this very evening break it to her, 
and ])ut things en train, an<J perhaps, having smoothed the way, you had 
better come and sup with us.” 

“ Good said Skrymegour. 

“ There is a sociability in the summer evenings,” said Vane, “ wdiich 
pleases me, — we arc old-fashioned people, and when we are here at the 
sea-side, w c dine early, stroll out after our coifeo, and come in about 
ten, wlicn, as I think,* the little snuggery of u domestic supjicr-tuble is 
most agreeable.” 

“ Aye said Skiymegoiir. 

“You will come ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ At ten ?” 

“Ten.” 

“ Y^s/'- 

“ Good.” 

And so they ^lartcd by the sea-side, at a ^vatcring place which shall 
be nameless, because the bistory I have to tell, and the scene I have to 
record, are know ii, and it might be unpleasant to Fanny Vane and her 
lovers to have them identified. 

W hen Vane left Skrymegour, he could not help regretting that circum- 
stances, over which he himself had no control, but w’hicli were of too 
advantageous a character to be disregarded, had destined his fair Fanny 
to be the w ife of such a man, — indeed to such a degree w as this feeling 
excited, that he could not make up his mind to prepare his daughter to 
receive their evening’s guest in the character of her future husband, and 
therefore resolved to put the af^ir under the management of Mrs. 
Vane, Ills better half, and who certainly had, as the old proverb says, 
“ the better half of the stick in her hands.” 

Upon liis arrival at the cottage whicli they rented, and which pos- 
sessed, amongst other unusual attractions at the sea-side, a very pretty 
flower-garden, giving, as tlie French say, to the road, there he found 
Mrs. Vane plucking olF faded roses and lying up drooping pinks, Fanny 

u 2 
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being in her room, little inclined to expose her fair charms to the rays 
of even a setting sun. 

“ Well,^Mr. V.” said the lady, “here you are — ^you go dreaming 
about, and do nothing from morning till night but walk and talk, and 
eat and drink, till at last you go to sleep.” 

“ What should I do, my dear ?” said the patient V. 

“ Do !” replied Mrs. Vane, “ why / tell you what you ought to do — 
either bring Mr. Skrymegour altogether on, or send him altogether off — • 
Fanny is kept in a state of perpetual worry about him ; he comes 
here and he goes away, and he says nothing, and does nothing ; and 
she, poor soul, of course meets people whom she much prefers to him ; 
but as it has been insinuated to her that it is her duty to marry him, 
and a duty whiclv she is expected to fulfil, she is kept in a constant fever 
by the attentions of men to whom she cannot but listen, but to wdioin 
she knows she must not reply.” 

“Well,” said Vane, “5*011 have just hit upon my thoughts — 1 have 
asked Skrymegobr to come and sup here this very night.” 

“ Oh !” said Mrs. Vane, you have ? — and what then, Mr. V. ? 5^011 
asked him here last night, and the night before, and he was here yester- 
day morning, and this morning, and wdll be here again to-morrow — but 
wdiat then ? — he says nothing to the purpose’.” 

“ That I grant you,” said Vane ; “ neither to the purpose nor from 
it, does he say much, for he speaks at best only hi monosyllables. 
Now', it is true, a girl may accept or refuse in a monosyllable, but I 
don’t see how a man is to poj) in that way.” 

“Pop!” said Mrs. Vane, wdth an expression of sovereign contempt 
in her countenance, “ as for liis popping, Mr. V., that is entirely out of 
the (piestion — there ir the condition of the will, and if 5'ou choose Fan 
to have the fortune, why, she must have the 

“Well, then,” said Vane, “this very nighS,^^all decide it; he shall 
not go until it is concluded. — But as to Fanny, I suppose you have 
settled it already with her 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, “ settled it as far as we are concerned — 
but — ” 

“ But, what ?’■ said Vane : " She wants a husband, no doubt ; here is 
one for her.” 

“ On the contrary,” replied Mrs. Vane, “ she expresses to me the 
strongest disinclination from marrying at all.” 

“ All girls say tliat, Mrs. V., till they arc asked,” said Vane. 

She seems positive,” said her mother. 

“ Well,” answered Vane, “it may be so, or it may not he so — how 
should I know ? — all I can say is, I think that that Captain Clifton 
seems to please her mightily.” 

“ She tells said Mrs. Vane, “ that he is too handsome, and thinks 
too much of himself, and that in point of fact she does not care about him.” 

“ Then, there is that young Mr. j\mesbur5',” said Vane, “ why he is 
always here, dangling and dangling, and flirting, and fidgetting, — he is 
rich, they say, — not, of course, like Skrymegour.” 

“ She can’t endure Mr. Amesbury,” said Mrs. Vane, “ he is a great 
deal too witty for /icr.” 

“ And that other gentleman with the long nose and arched eye- 
brows—^ — ” 
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“ Oh ! Sunderland — no ! no !*’ said Mrs. Vane, “ she sees through 
him — he is a mere flirt, and falls in love with every woman^he sees/* 

• “ Is that such a fault, my dear ?” said Vane. 

“ Mr. V., it is,” replied his lady ; “ / know what it is to have married 
a t()o-susce])tible husband. I have put her on her guard against Mr. 
Sunderland — the burnt child dreads the fire.” 

“ Well,'" said Vane, “ that is capital ; to look at me, one would not 
suppose that I had much of the lady-killer about me.” 

“ 1 don’t know, Mr. Vane,” said his wife ; “ all I do know is, that it 
is generally remarked that you are much more lively and agreeable 
when talking to other women than when you are talking with me— it s 
true — true to the letter, Mr. Vane; and yet, when I was as young as 
Fanny, you swore you would love me eternally.” • 

“ So^ I do love you, my dear,” said Vane; “ and shall continue to 
do so, but youthful love is always exaggerated in its expressions.” 

“ I do not quibble upon words, my dear,” said Vane. “ I do 
not reproach you for your conduct, only it is natural for a girl w’ho is 
full of talent and observation to remark upon what passes.” 

“ Oh !” said Vane, “ you think, then, that Fanny is of opinion that 
I am a bad sample of stea^ly husbands ?” 

“ I mean this, Mr. Vane,” said his lady — “ That I believe, know- 
ing the world as I do, site is more likely to be happy with Mr. 
Skrymegour than any of her younger lovers.” 

“I think she need not be jealous of him,” said Vane. 

“ That’s a blessing, Mr. Vane,” replied Mrs. Vane; therefore, if 

• i>^we .consult her happiness, we shall mutually endeavour to persuade her 

to the match. You are her father, do yom begin.” 

“ After you, my dear,” said Vane ; “ and as sh? is coming up the w^alk, 
you may be^i immediately.” 

• It was quite true^ tJtoj^lph-likc girl w as approaching ; and as she came 
near him, her father, wml,, in spite of his lady’s philosophical recital of 
the advantages derivable to their daughter from marrying a man so 
old, ugly, and stupid as Skiymegour, felt it beyond his powers to 
attempt to deceive his child into a hclief that his advocacy of the 
match was sincere. .'Fanny, on the other hand, felt very little dis])Osed 
to be left to a leto-d-tftevfiih papa, convinced thattbc topic upon which 
he would speak was one the least agreeable to her in the w^orld ; however, 
it was too late to retreat — she told him that mamma in ])assing had 
w hispered that he had something ])articular to say to her — ^he hesitated, 
and then denied that he had — a silence followed — he looked at her — 
took her hand, and kissed her forehead — and they walked up the walk 
and down the walk' without saying a word. The silence w'as broken 
only by the return of Mrs. Vane, whose first question to Fanny was, 
“ What she thought of her father’s proposition?” upon the putting of 
w'hich question the said father vw^lked into the house. 

“ Papa has said nothing to me. mamma,” said Fanny. 

« Ko ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Never tvas such a man !” said Mrs. Vane. 

“ Rely upon it,” said Fanny, “ whatever papa and you desire — if it 
relates to any serious step in life — I have no wish but yours,’* 
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“You arc a dear good girl,” said her mother; “ Imt — ^i*eally — has 
not your father said anything ?” 

“ No.» 

“ How odd ! — he promised me.” 

“ What is it 1 am to hear?” asked Fanny. 

“ Something you ought to know,*^ replied her mother. 

“ Then tell me,” said Fanny. 

“ Why — yes — but here is your maid coming — I can’t speak upon such 
a subject before her — so come in presently, and I’ll tell you alone.” 

Like father like mother; neither of them, for reasons strong and 
cogent, when operated upon by their parental feelings, could bring 
themselves to puyhc linisliing blow to Fanny’s freedom, and fix her for 
a decision in favour of Skrymegour. But the most absurd part of the 
whole affair — and which, it must be confessed, seemed in some degree 
to justify the tender suspicions which Mrs. Vane evidently entertained of 
her liusband’s steadiness — was that Croft, the maid, declared the whole 
secret to her young mistress, mid had obtained it from no less a person- 
age than Mr. Vane himself, who, finding the souhreite in the drawing-room 
when he quitted the lawm, confessed that he wished Fanny to know tliat 
Mr. Skrymegour was coming to sup with them for the purpose of con- 
cluding the match. 

Fanny was excessively indignant at the haste and decision which her 
parents exhi])itcd in pressing the affair to a close ; and mingled with 
this indignation the resolution never, under any circumstances, to 
marry IVIr, Skrymegour. What, therefore, principally agitated the 
young lady, w'as the necessity for making up her mind, not as to the 
man whom she would, not marry, but as to the onp whom she meant to 
accept; for — the secret must out — Fanny was the most fickle and 
w'avering of her sex — fond of praise and adulation, hoping yet fearing, 
venturing yet never daring — and, in short, if iipl, constitutionally, was, 
as I have already said, accidentally a coquette. 

Fanny, informed by her maid not only of the determination of her 
parents with regard to Skrymegour, hut of the process by which the 
demnemoni was to be brought about — namely, that of supper — dis- 
missed Miss Croft, and begged her, if she were inquired after by either 
Mr. or Mrs. Vane, to say that she was walking in the garden to com- 
pose her spirits. 

Scarcely had this well-flounced, furbclowcd, wadded and whaleboned 
waitirig-w’oman retired, before Mr. Amcsbuvy, one of the aspirants to 
Fanny’s hand, presented himself at a paTticular ])oint of the garden, to 
which it somehow appeared he had been accustomed to come. Fanny 
received him somewhat coldly, and reproached him for having kept her 
waiting ; this bit of anger was follow^ed by a deep sigh — she saw Ames- 
bury, and thought of Skrymegour. 

“ You sigh. Miss Vane,” said Antv^sbury. 

“ I cannot help sighing,” replied the young lady, “ when I find those 
about whom I am interested and who are dear to me neglectful of their 
promises.” 

“Interested,” whispered Ameslmry, “am I indeed so blest? Oh! 
Fanny, where upon earth is there a being so pure, so single-minded, so 
generous as you? — Never doubt my sincerity — ^my devotion.” 
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“ Never,” said Fanny, receiving — and, I believe, reciprocating a 
deep, quiet, serious pressure of Amesbury’s hand ; “ never, never doubt 
, mine/* ^ 

It was getting dusk, and how this request was answered I do not pre- 
tend to say. What followed, seemed sufficiently impassioned to have 
been the result of one of those chaste salutes which, in the overflowing 
of faithful hearts, arc sometimes adopted by way of ratification. 

“ If,” said Araesbury, “ you really love me, why hesitate? Let me 
throw myself at your mother’s feet, own my affection, declare it mutual, 
and beg your hand.” 

If— oh these ifs ! — f/* Fanny had taken Amesbury at his yrord— if 
she liad permitted him to ful fil his intentions — all would have been well. 
But no. She liked him — liked to have him as a hirer, and could not 
bear to be bereft of an admirer ; and yet, somehow, she did not wish to 
be Mrs. Amesbury. 

‘‘ No, no,’‘ said Fanny ; not now — to-morrow.” 

“ Why,” said Amesbury, “ why defer it until to-molrow ? What can 
be the use of delay ?” •* 

“ Come to-morrow evening,” said Fanny, “ and I will tell you all. 
Go — go now, for heaven’s |akc ; I hear footsteps.” 

“ I obey you.” 

“ Go, if you love me,” said Fanny. 

^ To-morrow, then—” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

And Fanny hurried away Mr. Amesbur}^ ; and Mr. Amesbury obeyed 
the command which his beloved had issued. But little did Mr. Ames- 
bury guess why he was thus forced off. Jt Avas just the hour wdien Mr. 
Sunderland — his rival, unconsciously — w^us expected. She saw him 
walking on the shingly l)cach just below the house. With the tact which 
she unquestionably possessed, she despatched one devoted admirer to 
make room for the next ; and 

“ The last fool was as welcome as the former.” 

Sunderland was not slow to supply the place of his predecessor, little 
thinking that he had one. When he made his aj)pcarance, Fanny re- 
ceived him wilh coldness, and even refused to give him her liand. Sun- 
derland was aware in a moment of the change in her manner; and, 
tenderly alive to the slightest variation in her sentimental barometer, he 
entreated her to let him know what she meant. 

“ Last night’s ball, Mr. Sunderland,” said Fanny. “ Ask yourself.” 

“ What did I do to ofi'end you ?” said Sunderland. 

“ Why,” said Miss Vane, “ while I was sitting next Captain Clifton, 
thinking of nothing but you, you chose to begin the most devoted con- 
versation with Mrs. Dodman, the wdft^ of the odiOlis Collector of the 
Customs — a silly, vain, little, black-eycd woman, who thinks, because 
her grandfather was first cousin fo an Irish baron, that she has a right 
to give herself airs.” 

“ What I” exclaimed Sunderland, “ are yoM jealous of Mrs. Dodman ?” 

“ Jealous !” said Miss Vane ; “ no, I cannot say T am jealous ; only 
I know that she is prettier than 1 can ever hope to be. Yet, still 1 be- 
lieve you have too much good taste to be in love with a lady who wishes 
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all the world to be in love with her : I think I am tolerably safe there. 
Besides, how she dances ! In my mind, to be attractive — I mean seri- 
ously attractive — a woman must be natural.” 

“ Like yourself, Fanny,” said Mr. Sunderland ; and he became ex- 
tremely tender. 

Do not endeavour to flatter me,” said Fanny. ‘‘It shows that a 
man has a very mean idea of a woman’s intellect when he thinks he 
shall will her by praising everything she says or does.” 

“ But why,” said Sunderland, “ should you deny me the pleasure of 
distinguishing you from other women ?” 

“ Because,” said Fanny blushingly, “ I should be too proud to be 
like the generality of women.” 

“ Like !” excljiimed Sunderland. “ For heaven's sake, do not put 
yourself on such a level. — Fanny, all this is idleness. Why should I 
conceal iny feelings ? My heart is yours. I have no hope, no thought, 
no wish unconnected with you. Will you ” 

“ Stop,” interfupted Fanny ; “ let us remain as wc arc.” 

“ Why ?” said Sunderland/ “ Marriage will strengthen the affections 
which bind me to you. One word settles my destiny, and secures my 
happiness.” 

“ Secures I” said Fanny. “ What ! Mr.^Sunderland, do you doubt 
my sincerity ?’* , 

“ No ; but once assured, I should be certain,” said Sunderland. 
“ Besides, Fanny, there are reasons connected with my family which 
induce me—” 

“ Stay,” exclaimed Fanny ; “ I hear my mother’s voice : she is call- 
ing me.” 

“ I hear nothing buA somebody playing on a key-bugle,” said Sunder- 
land. 

“1 must go,” said Fanny ; “ they don’t know where I am. It is 
getting dark ; so pray go. If you really have any regard for me, go.” 

“ Whatever you wish,” said Sunderland, “ is to me .a command.” 

The sound of the bugle which had caught Sunderland’s ear seemed 
most particularly to have attracted Fanny’s attention, and her greatest 
assiduity was increased in order to get rid of the said Sunderland, upon 
whom she imincsscd her dreadful apprehension of the anger of her 
mother, to which she should l>e.ccrtainly exposed if she w’^ere detected 
in an evening w alk on their twenty-yards’ terrace, Sunderland saw the 
delicacy and difficulty of her situation, and obeyed her commands with 
all possible expedition. 

The bugle was sounded by Captain Clifton, who was in the habit of 
announcing his proximity to Vane’s house by its shrill note — a note to 
which all the tender sympathies of Miss Fanny vibratingiy responded ; 
yet, such was her^alarm and confusion at hearing it so very near her, 
under such embarrassing circumstances, that, instead of lingering until 
the gallant officer reached the gate op^^fosite to that by which Sunderland 
had retired, the fickle fair one walked directly towards the house, not, 
however, forgetting tliat, by returning thence to her favourite promenade, 
she should avoid the chance of exciting the Captain’s suspicions that 
she had been so recently engaged in a tete-d-tete with a rival, even if he 
had detected his departure. ^ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vane, it may be as well to observe, being a partienlarly 
domestic cou])le, were in the nightly habit of playing that interesting 
and exciting game called backgammon. Absorbed in the ipystery of 
sice ace, four and two, five and three, aces, sixes, blottings, hittings, 
and gammonings, all external objects faded from their minds and me- 
mories ; and the moment it grew sufficiently dark to have lights, they 
sat themselves down to their sport, leaving their artless daughter to 
gaze \ipon the moon and the stars, or anything else she liked better, 
and soliloquize by herself, or, as it] appears, converse with others, just 
as might best suit her fancy. 

In order, however, to dispel any little apprehensions they might enter- 
tain for her perfect safety, it was her custom, during the summer and 
autumnal evenings w'hich they passed at the sea-side, to walk every now 
and then to the windows of the little drawing-room wWch opened on to 
the lawn, and look in for a moment, inquire who was winning — as if 
she cared — and then, having received a W’aming from her mother to 
“ mind she did not catch cold in the night air,” return again to her 
walk. This manoeuvre she had successfully performed when she ap- 
proached the gallant Captain, w^ho was just on the point of blowing a 
second flourish upon his portable instrument, in hopes of hurrying her 
appearance. • 

“ Are you there, Captain Clifton?” said Fanny, who of her three 
suitors really seemed to like tffe gallant officer best. 

“ Where have you been so long ?” said Clifton. 

Jjisteiiing to lectures from mamma, and sermons from papa,”said the 
veracious beauty ; “ but when I heard the sound of your bugle, all they 
said was lost upon me — I heard but that ” 

“ And the rattling of their dice-boxes,” said Clifton. 

“ They have only just taken to that diversion,’^ said Fanny, “ wliich 
gave me the opportunity to slip away. Oh, how wrongly 1 am acting. 
Captain Clifton ! — how rash is the conduct I am pursuing! You will 
learn to hate me for my boldness.” 

“ Wliat imprudence — what rashness can there possibly be in an inno- 
cent conversation with one whose every feeling centres in you ? Do 
you doubt my sincerity ?” said the Captain. * 

“ Not for a moment,” said Fanny, who trembled, or seemed to trem- 
ble, as he took her hand ; “ but I am sure 1 do w rong when I meet you 
in this manner, because I do it by stealth ; I conceal the truth from 
my father and mother, and I should not do that, if it were not wTong.” 

Amiable simplicity !” exclaimed Clifton — “ what purity of feeling! 
what sensitive delicacy I” 

“ It must not continue,” said Fanny, you must abstain from these 
visits — indeed you must.” 

“ Rather let me ensure myself the right to enjoy them,” said Clifton, 
in a voice half-suppressed by feeling and agitation ; let this moment 
decide my fate — you know my forkme — you know my family — be mine 
— mine eternally.” 

The Captain caught the bewitching Fanny in his arms just in time 
to save her from falling to the ground — Such w’as her agitation, that 
she softly uttered the words “ Sparc me,” and fainted. 

Clifton was of course alarmed at the scene which he had so uiiex- 
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pectedly produced—in vain he tried to restore her by removing her 
ringlets from her forehead, so that the evening breeze might play upon 
her yet ikanimate countenance— her cheeks were cold, yet her hands 
burned, and Clifton began to feel doubtful whether it would not be ab- 
solutely necessary to remove her into the house — ^resolving, if he took 
that step, instantly to declare himself to her father, and put an end to 
a life of feverish anxiety which he had been for the last three weeks 
leading. Accordingly, he drew her towards the lawn in front of the 
windows, and was on the point of calling for aid, when Fanny, much to 
his delight, suddenly recovered from her fit. 

“ What on earth are you going to do said the innocent girl ; ** be- 
tray my weakness to my parents 

No, no, Fa^ny,” said Clifton; “ I am going to avow my affection, 
and to claim your hand of ** 

“ Captain Clifton,” said Fanny, in a tone of indignation, “ how you 
can justify the conduct wliich has placed me in this situation I am at a 
loss to anticipate.” 

“ Love — love — love,” saM Clifton. 

“ I must not hear this language,” said Fanny; “ least of all at this 
moment.” 

Why not ? — you have confessed 

“ Not I,” interrupted Fanny. 

And hereabouts the rattling of the backgammon-boxes abruptly 
ceased, and a cry of “ Fanny, Fanny,” was heard from the drawing- 
room windows. 

“ Mercy on me, my father’s voice !” said the agitated girl ; “ let me 
go — let me fly.” 

“ Tell me| angelic girl,”' said Clifton— “ one Mrord — one syllable — 
am I loved ?” 

“ You are forgiven,” said Fanny, with a look and in a tone of inde- 
scribable sweetness. 

The Captain, who was a man of the world, thought he knew what 
that meant, and as she bounded towards her anxious parents impressed 
one kiss — upon her ^nd. The moment she was out of sight, however, 
he felt that her manner was not exactly that which went to assure him 
of her affections. There appeared a hesitation, an unwillingness to yield 
up her heart, and he involuntarily muttered to himself — yet loudly 
enough, as it proved, to be heard — Why, why will she not decide ?” 

The question was a strange one under all the circumstances, for it 
could refer but to one person, and the reference was particularly in- 
teresting to him who overheard it. It turned out that Mr. Sunder- 
land, in passing again by the terrace-walk, had heard the sound of the 
backgammon-boxes still going on, and knowing the habit of strolling in 
which Miss Van® indulged during its continuance, thought he might as 
well steal another five minutes* conversation — which, as everybody knows, 
is above all times in the world most fefiarming in the evening. The sharp 
rattle of the instruments of play was distinctly audible at a distance, but as 
he approached they ceased to sound, and when he entered the gate all 
he could distinguish was Fanny’s figure flitting over the grass. Had he 
been one minute sooner, or had Mr. Vane played backgammon one mi- 
nute longer, he might have seen something more. As it was, he was 
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retiring, but hearing a voice close to him, and hearing such interesting 
words muttered, he stopped and turned, and in a tone equally subdued, 
said, “ Who’s there ^ 

“ Surely,” said Clifton, ‘‘ that’s Charles Sunderland ” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir,” said Sunderland, nautically, “ what the deuce are 
you doing here ?” 

“ I have been taking a walk,” said Clifton. 

“ So have I,” said Sunderland, “ but you seem to be somewhat ex- 
cited — what has happened ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Clifton. 

‘‘ I overheard your words,” replied Sunderland. 

“ They meant nothing.” 

“ I am glad of it,” said Sunderland, ‘‘ I thought peijiaps you might 
be cruizing on my ground.” 

“ As how ?” said the Captain. 

“ Why, to be candid,*’ said Sunderland, ‘•l flatter myself I am a 
happy man ; although I cannot say that my affair is definitively settled, but 
— of course it is strictly confidential — 1 ha v«» fallen in with, as you would 
say at sea, one of the simplest, gayest, liveliest girls in Christendom — 
none of your blue dragons otj)erfection — ^not a bit of a Phoenix about 
her — all gentleness, softness, and amiability. I am in hopes that a 
day or two will terminate my %uspcuse. She has, in point of fact, con- 
fessed enough to make me happy.” 

“ I congratulate you,” said Clifton, and at the same time sympa- 
thize with you. I have arrived at exactly the same point with a being 
precisely such as you describe — withheld, perhaps, by timidity from 
finally accepting me she has implieil all that I could desire.” 

“ That is odd, and yet agreeable,” said SunderL'^id. “ Friends should 
always run in parallels. I wish you joy.” 

And I you, most sincerely,*’ said Clifton ; “ as we are in confidence 
ami cannot be rivals, who is your adorable ?” 

“ The daughter of this house,” said Sunderland. " The all-accom- 
plished Fanny Vane.” 

‘‘ Capital !” exclaimed the Captain. “ Come, come, you have been 
listening, else you would not have hit it off so well. Oh, now, don’t deny 
it ; if you hadn’t overTheard our conversation, you never could have sus- 
pected it.” 

‘‘ Suspect what?” said Sunderland. 

Why, that Fanny Vane and I are all but — ^if not quite — engaged,” 
replied Clifton. “ She loves me, — owns it, — and I am sure she could 
not deceive.” 

Fanny Vane and you nearly engaged!” cried Sunderland. ‘‘ If 
that be the case, Clifton, we are both duped, deceived, and jilted.” 

“ That I never can believe,” said Clifjon. “ I hawi just parted from 
her, and all her heart and soul were mine.” 

“ But 1 parted from her half ah^hour since,” said Sunderland, “ and 
she was equally devoted to me. Tell me, was it you whom I heard 
blowing a bugle horn ?” 

It was, — the concerted signal of my approach,” said Clifton. 

The case is too clear for doubt,” replied his rival. Lt^t us settle 
the affair in a summary way. Let us go up to the house and confront 
her. But stay ; — we are interrupted. Who is this ?” 
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“ Jack Amesbury, as I live!” said the Captain. Amesbiir}' ?” 

“ Well,” said Amesbury ; who is there ?” 

‘‘ Sunderland and I,” said the Captain. “ What, are you upon t^ie 
same errand? Are you in love with Miss Fanny Vane, too ?” 

“ Too !” said Amesbury : “ how do you mean too ?” 

“ Why,” said Sunderland, “ the gallant Captain and I are under the 
impression that she is extremely fond of both of us, as we — aye, both of 
us — are of her.” 

“ You !” exclaimed Amesbury, Why, — what does this mean ? Can 
she have deceived me into the belief that I am the only man in the 
world about whom she is interested ? ” 

“ I believe wc are all pretty much in the same predicament,” said 
Clifton. 

“ If so,” sail! Amesbury, the sooner we set ourselves right the 
better,” 

“ But how to do so is#hc question,” said Sunderland, 
ril prove ^he case in an instant,” said Amesbury. “ I told her 
that if I heard anything which looked favourably towards the conclusion 
of our affair — in which she professed herself most deeply absorbed — I 
w'ould clap my hands three times in front of the house, when she would 
instantly come out to me, provided it was* before supper, at which fa- 
vourite meal her father’s old Skrymegour, her relation and intended 
husband, is to be present. I hate bragging, either in myself or others ; 
but, if she answer that signal, you will be satisfied that 1 have not puffed 
myself off extravagantly.” 

From this extremely fair proposition who could possibly dissent? 
Accordingly, Clifton having concealed himself amongst the shrubs on 
the right band of the hine,^ and Sunderland ensconced himself amidst 
those on the left, Am^esbury gave the appointed taps with his hand. A 
pause ensued. 

** An evident failure,” whispered Clifton. 

“ All will end well,” replied Sunderland. 

But lo ! and behold in as short a space of time as could bring her to 
the spot, thither came Fanny Vane. As she approached, Amesbury 
also withdrew into the bosquet. 

“ Where are you?” said Fanny. “ Do you doulit me now, — now 
tliat I risk everything to fulfil ray promise ? Where are you ?” 

“ Here,” said Clifton, stcp]>ing from the cluster on the right. 

“ Here,” exclaimed Sunderland, popping out from the bushes on the 
left. 

“ Here,” vociferated Amesbury, walking directly up the middle of the 
lawn. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” exclaimed Fanny. “ I am terrified 
to death.” * 

“ There can be no cause for alann. Miss Vane,” said Amesbury. 
“In the society of three men who te»*’e you equally well, and whom you 
equally love, you can be in no great danger.” 

“ I cannot explain this at the moment,'’ said Fanny. “ I cannot, on 
the instant, make you enter into iny feelings, or sympathize with my 
sufferings ; to-morrow you shall hear all.” 

“ Why not now?” said Sunderland. 

At this moment the garden gate again was throwm open, and who 
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should walk in but Mr. Lemuel Skrymegour himself, punctuaL to his 
engagement at the supper, after which his happiness was to b^ecided 
by the final arrangements for his marriage with Miss Fanny V«/ne, He, 
conscious of his right of way, rang the bell lustily, and passed on with- 
out taking any notice of the four persons so deeply implicated in the 
afiair, and proceeding to the door of the house, which gave, equally 
with the drawing-room windows, to the lawn, found it instantly opened 
by a servant with a candle in his hand. In the hall was Vane ready 
to receive him, and Mrs. Vane was not far behind her husband ; the 
candle, however, threw so strong a light upon the white drapery of 
Fanny, that she could not effect a retreat, while the three lovers, feeling 
no disposition whatever to flinch from the dlmoue merits maintained their 
ground steadily. • 

Tlic old gentleman was warmly welcomed, and having received the 
accolades of Mr. and Mrs. Vane, turned to look for his intended, when, 
to the dismay and consternation of her astonished parents, there she 
stood outside the door, attended by the three^ complainiifg suitors. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Miss Ffftmy ?’* said Vane. What 
arc you doing in the garden at this time of night, and who are these, — 
eh .P *’ t 

“ Friends,” said Skrymegour. 

“ Fanny, Fanny I” said Mfs^Vane, holding up her hand fist- wise. 

“ That’s it,” said Skrymegour, taking lier by the hand. 

“ Leave me alone, Sir,” said Fanny. 

‘‘ Sulky?” said Skrym\;gour. 

“ No,” said Fanny, sobbing. 

“ Shy?” said Skrymegour. • 

“ You should be too happy,” said Vane. • 

“ So I think,” said his wife. “ I say nothing more.” 

“Take Mr. Skrvmegour’s hand. Miss,” exclaimed her mother ; “ or — 

“ Don’t flurry Miss Fanny,” said Sunderland. 

“ Miss Fanny will obey you,” whispered Ainesbury, 

“ We’ll retire,” said Clifton. 

“ Eh !” said Skrymegour. 

“ W'dl, Miss ?” cried Mrs. Vane. 

“ Speak, Miss,” said her father, 

“ Oh ! pity, pity !” exclaimed Fanny, bursting into tears. “ I will 
do anything you wish — and die 

Saying which she rushed into the house, followed by her mother. 
Skrymegour, in his quaint way, entreated the three beaux to come in 
and join them, — much to Vane’s horror, lest they should accept the in- 
vitation, — of that, however, there was no fear, llic cocjuette had been 
unkennelled, and the dupes of her fickleness beat a retreat — Captain 
Clifton indulging himself in a flourish upon his horn* which must have 
sounded disagreeably ominous to^ithe old bridegroom elect. On that 
very day fortnight, Fanny became Mrs. Skrymegour. 

“ A just illustration,” said Captain Clifton, “ of the French Proverb 
— ‘ Qui COURT Pl.USIJSURS LIEVRES, NE PREND QU’UN RAT.’ ” 
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** The rose-— tlie glorious rose is gone.**— X-oys o/* Many Landt. 

Brin-o flowers to crown the cup and lute, — 

Bring flowers, — the bnde is near ; 

Bring flowers to soothe the captive's cell. 

Bring flowers to strew the bier ! 

Bring flowers ! thus said the lovely song ; 

And shall they not be brought 
To Vier who linked the offering 
With feeling and with thought ? 

Bring flowers,— the perfumed and the pure, — 

Those with the morning dew, 

A sigh in every fragrant leaf, 

A tear on every hue. 

So pure, so sweet thy life h^tbeen. 

So Ailing earth and air 
With odours and with loveliness. 

Till common scenes grew fair. 

Thy song around our daily path 
Plung beauty born of dreams. 

That shadows on the actual world 
The spirit’s sunny gleams. 

Mysterious influence, that to earth 
Brings down the heaven above. 

And fills the universal heart 
With universal love. 

Such gifts were thine, — as from the block. 

The unformed and the cold. 

The sculptor calls to breathing life 
Some shape of perfect mould. 

So thou from common thoughts and tilings 
Didst call a charmed song. 

Which on a sweet and sjvelling tide 
Bore the full soul along. 

And thou from far and foreign lands 
Didst bring back many a tone, 

And giving such new music still, 

A music of thine own. 
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A lofty strain of generous thoughts. 

And yet subdued and sweet, — 

An angeFs song, who sings of earth. 

Whose cares are at his feet. 

And yet thy song is sorrowful. 

Its beauty is not bloom; 

The hopes of which it breathes, are hopes 
That look beyond the tomb. 

Thy song is sorrowful as winds 
That wander o'er the plain. 

And ask for summer's vanished flowers. 

And ask for them in vain. 

Ah ! dearly purchased is the ^ft. 

The gift of song like thine ; 

A fated doom is hers who stands 
The priestess of the shrine. 

The crowd — they only see the crown. 

They only hear the hymn ; — 

They mark not that the cheek is pale. 

And that the eye is dim. 

Wound to a pitch too excxuistte. 

The souFs flue chords are wrung ; 

With miseiy and melody 
They are too highly strung. 

The Heart is made too sensitive 
Life's daily pain to bear ; 

It beats in music, but it beats 
Beneath a deep desjiair. 

It never meets the love it paints. 

The love for which it iiines ; 

Too much of Heaven is in the faith 
That such a heart enshrines. 

The meteor wreath the poet wears 
Must make a lonely lot ; 

It dazzles, only to diVide 
From those who wear it not. 

Didst thou not tremble at thy fame. 

And loathe its bitter prize. 

While what to others triumph seemed. 

To thee was sacrifice ? 
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Oh, Flower brought from Paradise 
To this cold world of ours, 

Shadows of beauty such as thine 
Recall thy native bowers. 

Let others thank thee— *twas for them 
Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe ; 

The red rose wastes itself in sighs 
Whose sweetness others breathe ! 

And they have thanked thee— many a lip 
HUs asked of thine for words. 

When thoughts, life’s finer thoughts, have touched 
The spirit’s inmost chords. 

f. 

How many loveiland honoured thee 
Who only knew thy name ; 

Which o’er the weary working world 
Like starry music came ! 

With what still hours of calm delight 
Thy songs and image blend ; 

1 cannot choose but think thou wert 

An old familiar friend. 

< 

The charm that dwelt in songs of thine 
My inmost spirit moved ; 

And yet I feel as thou hadst been 
Not half enough beloved. 

They say that thou wert faint, and worn 
With suffering and with care ; 

What music must have filled the soul 
That had so much to spare ! 

Oh, weary One ! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother s breast— 

The green, the quiet mother-earth— 

Thrice blessed be thy rest ! 

Thy heart is left within our hearts, 

Although life’s pang is o'er; 

But the quick tears are iif'my eyes, 

And 1 can write no more. 


L. E. L 
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THE ENGLISH ORCHESTRA.' 

THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The country musician, 'when he arrives in London, goes first to the 
Opera, and is enchanted by talent of a foreign growth ; next to the 
English theatres, where he is disappointed by the inferiority of native 
singers and music, and finally flits from concert to concert, in the thick 
of the season, to feed on the stimulating music of Italy, tempered now 
and then only by a solo from one of our great instrumentalists. He returns 
to his home year after year to descant upon the merits of the Malibran 
or Grisi of the season, and to deplore the mediocrity of his country-— 
when chance, or rather good fortune, introduces him to the Philharmonic, 
and he finds himself suddenly transported into the true sphere of his coun- 
try’s musical excellence — into an inspired realm of which he scarcely 
suspected the e.xistence. He mixes with an audience wlx)sc real incen- 
tive for being present is their fondness for ipusic, he hears an orchestra 
whose sole cause of combination was zeal for the noblest interests of art, 
and he feels all the elevating enjoyment which genius and enthusiasm 
rightly and successfully applied are capable ot bestowing, as well as 
that species of commendable pj-triotism which exults in the supremacy 
of native talent. 

The Philharmonic Society, though of short life— comparatively but 
little known, and not at all appreciated, out of London — has been at 
once the nursery and the theatre of instrumental music in England. It 
is not, strictly speaking, a public concert, as the number of its members 
and subscribers are limited. Yet wc feel we shall ^be pardoned by Us 
supportci s for disclosing some of its details, with a view to adding our 
mite towards the diffusion of the love of art in the best sense, which they 
have done so much to ])romote. 

The great schools, and institutions of the Continent have, in most 
cases, been established by Government itself, and superintended by men 
of veteran talent and celeV.rity. The Philhannonic, on the contrary, 
oiiginiitcd with a few individuals, and has been fostered into its present 
state of maturity solely by the warmth of their enthusiasm, and the 
sacrifice of their time, Pievious to its formation, instrumental music 
had been long in a languishing state. The fullowuiig is the opening p^ 
ragraph of the first prospectus The w ant of encouragement which 
has for many years past been experienced by that species of music which 
called forth the efforts, and displayed the genius of the greatest masters, 
and the almost utter neglect into which instrumental pieces in general 
have* fallen, have long been source&?of regret to the real amateur and to 
the well-educated professor ; a regret that, though it has liitherto proved 
unavailing, has not extinguished the hope that persevering exertions may 
yet restore to the world those comjfii&itions which have excited so much 
delight, and rekindle in the public mind that taste for excellence m in- 
strumental music w'hich has so long remained in a latent state. 

The framers, however, of this resolution were far from perceiving that 
ihev were paving the w'ay for the reformation rather than the restoration 
of instrumental music. The works of the old masters w’ere, howevei 
beautiful of their kind, beginning to be felt as bighly-wrongbt fetters to 
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the increasing powers of the performer, and the improved capabilities of 
his jn^ument ; the publication of Haydn’s symphonies bad given a 
new impVitus to composition — Mozart had taught the language proper ^o 
each instrument — and our Lindlcys, our Nicholsons, our Harpers, and 
our Willmans, felt there was a scope more worthy of their powers than 
the subordinate station of accompanists. Under these circumstances, 
then, was the Pliilharmonic Society set on foot by Mr. John Cramer, 
Mr. Dance, and Mr. Corri ; and the laws then promulgated have under- 
gone no material alteration*. This happened in 1813, and in the short 
space of twenty-two years the Society has risen into the first of its 
class, and possessing the most splendid orchestra in Europe. Such a 
combination of rare talent as now composes this orchestra will pro- 
bably never be ^excelled ; it is perhaps touching its zenith ; but even 
should it, after a few years, retrograde, it will have established such a 
standard of excellence in the country, as must be certain to keeiJ up the 
aspirations of its artists to a high level. 

* Of these laws, we add a digest, which will give the reader a general idea of the 
manner in which the Society is carried on, and of the immense utility it must be 
as a school to the young professor. 

“ The primary object ^of the Philharmonic Society is the encouragement of tlie 
superior branches of music, by the establishment of"' a concert, and combining therein 
the highest talents that can be procured, for the purpose of forming a full and com- 
plete orchestra.” 

The Society consists of forty memliers, in whom is vested tho i)roperty and 
government of the Society ; and (»f fifty associates, from whom every new member 
is chosen by ballot. Every member must be twenty-one years of age, must be 
/tond Jide a professor of music, must be proposed by three Members iii writing, 
and must have a majority of two-thirds of the members present in bis favour. 
Seven Directors are chosen yearV from among the Members, three of whom must 
not have served the ofTii*} the preceding season. They have the power of making 
engagements, managing the concerts, and making the concert bills, &c. A Trea- 
surer is chosen yearly — there are also two Auditors, a Secretary, and a Librarian. 
The subscription is four guineas, f<»r which a ticket for the eight concerts is pro- 
cured — the families of subscribers paying two guineas a-piece. Each Director and 
the Conductor has two tickets nightly, and the Leader one. No tickets, except 
these, are transferable. Foreign professors of great eminence may be elected 
Honorary Members, by a majority of Members, after being propo.sed by five, which 
gives them a free admission for the season. A. limited number of female professors 
are admitted to subscribe upon the same terms and in the same manner as Asso- 
ciates, and ax*e allowed to introduce a resixlent member of their families at the con- 
certs, <m the sanm terms as tho.se fixed for the families of Members. At the re- 
Itearsals, the families of the Members and A.ssociates who are subscribers to the 
concerts are admitted. The cheapness of these concerts, and themenn.s thus afforded 
to the young professor for the best study of hi.s art, are here made apparent. At 
their commencement the Members lent their services gratuitously, hut the funds of 
the Society are now in a condition to grant a salary to each jie’rformer ; with the 
exception of the Conductors, we believe every performer is paid. The Society is also 
in possession of a fine library. 

We add a list of yie original Meml>er.s and Associates ; and we beg of our readers 
to ol)serve, as a proof of the low ebb at which orchestral music then stood, that 
eighteen out of the thirty Members, and^l^elve out of the twenty-five Associates, 
are cf>mposers, singers, and pianoforte players : — 

Memlters. — IVIessrs. Ashe, C. Ashley,* Att wood, Ayrton, Bartleman, Berger, 
Bishop, Blake, dementi, R. Cooke, P, A. Corn, Cramer, F. Cramer, Dance, Graeff, 
Griffin, lliU, llorsley, W. Knyvett, Moralt, Neate, Novello, Potter, Salomon, Sher- 
rington, Shield. Sir G. Smart, Viotti, S. Wehbe, juii., Yaiiewicz. 

-Messrs Beale, Bom tempo, Bruguier, Burrowes, Cudmore, H. Gattie, 
Hawes, C. Horn, Hunter, Kellner, Kramer, Latour, Lord, Moves, P, Meyer, 
C. Meyer, Mori, Naldi, Peile, T. Rawlings, Salferv, C. Smith, Spaguoletti, Vac- 
cari, T. Welsh. 
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Many causes have operated to give to the Philharmonic Society that 
pre-eminence which is freely awarded it by the finest judges^ imtive and 
foreign. On the Continent — especially in Germany, where ea^ division 
•of the empire is looked upon as the country (or Fatherland^ to use 
the expressive term of the inhabitants)— every town has its band 
and its concert, and they are all good to a certain point. But in 
England, the focus which ultimately concentrates every ray of genius is 
the metropolis : London is the only sphere in which talent either has, or 
thinks it has, room for its expansion. The consequence is, that in Lon- 
don, as is everywhere the case, the finest talents have risen to the top, 
and have remained so long in undisturbed combination in the Philhar- 
monic, that the most complete amalgamation (if we may so use the term) 
has ensued, producing a similarity of feeling individually, and a ductility 
and adhesion generally, that renders the whole b^nd susceptible to 
every, the slightest shade of expression ; makes every impulse act in 
common, and places the performers in active co-operation with each 
other, and complete obedience to the conductor. There is no distinction 
of rank in this orchestra* : instead of the Ripieni hewing composed, as 
in other large bands, of players vrho can* be depended upon only in so 
far as they will go with the stream, they consist of musicians rendered 
steady by long cxpcricnccjg and adding to every rccpiisitc in execution, 
a general knowledge of composition, (jrchcstral effects, and classical 
music. It is this which boetows equalization of power, and a concen- 
tration that makes it appear as if every bow w^re moved by one arm — 
every wind instrument touched by one lip. The musician who hears 
the Philharmonic band for the first lime, feels that he hears also for the 
first time that melodious conversation of instruments which art in its 
perfection ought to produce — not mere melody and sound, of which the 
single effect on the mind is excitement — but a language that is under- 
stood by every bearer, and has the means, like varied eloquence, of 
addressing itself to every feeling by turns. 

No single organ of sound can compete with the human voicef, but 
no combination of* voices could product^ an equal effect to a fine band ; 
because, in addition to the sameness of tone, the words give a certain 
direction to the feelings, while in instrumental music, although there 

* By this w« tlo not mean to st.ite that there is no difference of station, but 
talent only raises a performer to the first stands, and below these all are on the 
same level. The leader of the one night takes his place among the llipieni of the 
next, and it i.s this perfect accordance among themselves, this generous acknow- 
ledgment of fellow excellence, that has afforded the Society the no common boast 
of having continued, without a fear of dissolution, longer than any Society, witli the 
exr^^ption of the Ancient C«mcert, ever existing in Kngland before. In the third year 
of its formation the 'only attempt at opposition was made, but it died a natural death. 

f We would have it distinctly understood tliat we neither wish to depreciate 
vocal music, nor to exalt instrumental unduly. Kach has its proper sphere, each 
its points of ^superiority, and we confess that we regret tr% witness the species of 
hostility that is nourished betAveen the singers and instrumentalists at tne Phil- 
harmonic. The surpassing brilliancybf the band makes even the^ finest singing 
fiat. The singers are aware of this, and they are also aware that their hearers, both 
' behhtd and before them, can justly appreciate all that they do. The instrumentalists 
are, perhaps, proudly conscious that they “ are upon their own ground,” and in 
accompaniment they make the singers feel this ; but they ought to be aware that 
they can quite afford to make concessions, and that it would neither lower their 
dignity, nor take from the perfection of their concert, to accompany as well as they 
do everything else. 

X 2 
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must be a distinct character appertaining to the whole, everybody is 
allowed to be grave or gay after his own fashion, and we have been 
frequenvjy amused by watching, during a standard symphony, by what 
different means the same result was produced, according to temperament; 
Thus, for example, Beethoven’s pastoral symphony would, to the 
classical scholar, bring back the poetry of Virgil and Horace — to the 
cultivated English reader, Shakspeare’s beautiful creations might be 
imaged forth — scenes actually witnessed would fill the fancy of others, 
and the poet and enthusiast W'oiild probably create. We have seen all 
this occurring amongst a Philharmonic audience; but nowhere else, 
because nowhere else is the illusion so perfectly sustained — nowhere 
else are we borne along so easily, so gracefully on the waves of melody,’* 
that even their fall cannot dispel our dreams. 

With such poyers as are possessed by instrumentalists at the present 
day, and with the rapid improvement that has hitherto taken place in 
instrumental composition, it is impossible to set limits to its progress ; 
no branch of art ever rose more swiftly to perfection than instrumental 
composition, and that through the agency of a few. A century ago, the 
symphony was not in existence ; three short lives — Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven — have i)roved sufficient to bring it to maturity. They have, 
too, though following one another, chosen each bis own path. To Haydn’s 
unity and clearness of design, grace of expression, and scrupulous 
restriction within the sympathies of bis pudicnce, succeeded Mozart’s 
rich aud stimulating liarmonics, varied and impassioned feeling, and 
boldness in attempting new effects. Beethoven’s characteristics are 
extreme simplicity of melody, extreme contrast, and daring originality. 
And thus each master is calculated to excite a different train of feelings 
in the performers, to draw o\}f different powers, and to assist thereby in 
developing instrumental! perfection in every style — an advantage which 
has been peculiarly felt by the Philharmonic, inasmuch as they have been 
the chief means of bringing the three masters into general celebrity. Spobr 
is not so easily analysed ; as an individual violinist, he exacts more some- 
times than any bodi/ of players are capable of, and as a thorough master 
of science he introduces these difficulties, to produce effects that exist, 
perhaps, only in his own imagination. He does not stop to consider the 
possibility, or rather probability of failure, but writes as if for a f(uartett 
party, not for a full orchestra. He is before his age, and his works will, 
we venture to predict, be short-lived as to popularity. Still it is scarcely 
to be regretted that his genius has thus, in some degree, overshot the 
mark, because it has afforded the Philharmonic a noble opportunity of 
displaying its extraordinary powers in the successful performance, after 
only two general rehearsals, of his last and loftiest work, the synijffiony 
on Pfeiffer s Ode to Soufidy which w'rs played on the first nigh^ of the 
season. 

This symphony has given rise to a species of controversy as to how 
far the real province of descriptive jgiusic extends. Its effect on the 
audience was very various. Those who enjoy music as much by asso- 
ciation as for itself, preferred their old friends, Haydn and Mozart ; the 
simple musician admired it only according to the rules of composiliony 
but those who read music in alliance with poetry, whether it he linked 
with w’ords or not, found no interruption to their enjoyment in the trans- 
lation of the ode appended to the bill for the evening, and traced perhaps 
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more in Spohr than in the poet himself, because one modulation will 
frequently describe what it takes a whole stanza to explain, aoiit criti- 
cisms clashed on the subject, and one writer hazarded the opinion that 
the legitimate domain of instrumental music was the vague and indefi- 
nite*.” Now this principle (without stopping to inquire into its validity) 
would, if carried out to its extent, prohibit descriptive music of every 
kind, and a principle is nothing worth if not suited for universal adop- 
tion. According to such doctrine, Haydn’s vividly descriptive sym- 
phony to “ In splendour bright,” would awaken no positive ideas in 
the mind, or present no actual picture to the imagination ; but we 
contend, that although every individual in an audience would, as we 
have before observed, see it differently, according to temperament, yet 
every one would sec the sun rise in some way or other# The critic who 
is so fond of the “ vague and indefinite,” might choose to fancy it rising 
through a London fog, but fancy it he would. The really legitimate 
end of instrumental music is to produce simultaneous qpd vivid general 
impressions ; minute detail renders it frivolous, and lowers it from its 
proper dignity, but every step which is taficn towards making its de- 
scriptions clear and striking ought to be looked upon by the artist in 
the same light as a philoaopher regards a discovery in science. If 
authority will go any way to establish the legitimacy of descriptive 
music, we may recollect that Haydn began it in the symphony, and con- 
fessed that he worked on a little story.” Beethoven has proved what 
it may effect in his pastoral symphony, and the only question appears to 
be, whether Spohr has, in the present instance, chosen a suitable sub- 
ject, and w^hether he interpreted it faithfully. The latter can only rest a 
matter of opinion with those who heard it ;»of the former wc shall afford 
our readers an opportunity of judging, as the ode, it should seem, is w^ell 
estimated in Germany, and deservedly so, and the translation published 
by the Philharmonic was scarcely sufficient to do it justicef. We have 
thus briefly looked through the causes which have led to the establish- 

* The *• Atlas,” in which the article we allude to appeared after the fir.st Phil- 
harmonic, has indulged, with other papers, in a scries of violent critiques against 
the Society through the season. The writers belong to a chihs of critics who, by 
sheltering themselves behind two or three well-establislied names, think both to 
avoid the plesity of examining new titles to celebrity, and to strike awe into their 
victims — as children alarm their companions by the terrors of a mask, B\it they 
have yet to learn that flippancy carries no weight with it, and that the strictest 
justice may be tempered. Some of them evidently possess musical knowledge, 
which makes us regret the more that the cause of criticism should be injured by 
such a perversion of abilities, which ought to be applied to promoting its legiti- 
mate end” — the improvement of art, not the insult of artists. 

f ODE TO SOUND. — {Tramloted from Pfeiffer^ 

“ In loneliness the young world lay 
Amid spring’s vern^ glow, 

Man unenlighten’d p*od his way 
Its silent pictur^ through ; 

Wild impulse still his only guide, 

His heart as yet unstrung, 

For him love’s language was untried. 

And nature had no tongue. 

“ Almighty goodness now the spell unbound, 

And breathed into the human heart in sound ! 

Love found a voice its magic t<i express, 

^ And whisper’d in man’s heart its power to bless. 
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ment ai^ keeping up of this magnificent assemblage of talent, and to its 
superiority over (we believe we may say all) others of the same kind ; 
let us now consider the advantages it has bestowed. First, then, it has 
instituted a standard of taste in this country, both as to solo and con- 
certed playing, from which there is no appeal, and which must for 
ever vindicate our claim to superiority as a really musical, though not a 
vocally musical, nation. In the next place, it has kept together a band 
through whose agency the provincial music-meetings have been organized, 
for there can be no doubt that without such veterans in every depart- 

The nightingale her greeting chaunted nigh* 

The forest murmur’d forth its harmony ; — 

Zephyr first waked the sigh within his hreast, 

ThV purling fountain lull’d him into rest. 

Exalted now by holier breathings, see 
The soul, from every earthly bondage free, 

Kises triumphant to the realms on high, 

A*jid courts the dreams of immortality ! 

“ Hail, holy'jjound ! the voice of peace 
Sent from a world unknown,— 

Till life and all its toils shall cease, 

Oh, he thou still our own 1 
’Mid the light sorrows of the child 
Yet on its mother’s knea, 

Thou slieddest down thy influence mild, 

Changing his grief to glee. 

Breathing around his cradled head, 

To charm his infant i*est, 

Ambrosial dreams are o’er him shed 
In gentle^songs exprest. 

“ ’Tis thine in the circles of youth to resound, 

Its delights to inspire and enhance, 

In thy voice the forebodings of sorrow are drown’d, 

As it echoes along the light dance. 

Away from the brow its dark shadows are chased. 

Bright Hashes the jubilant mind, 

While borne on thy waves, in its frolicsome haste, 

The foot seems to rival the wind. 

W’'hen night’s still veil is drawn above. 

The lip of passion breathes thy tone. 

Pouring the fullness of its love 
Into one an8W''eriug heart alone. 

Hail, sacred Sound ! accents of love. 

Whose magic power alone can dare 
To hid the coldest bosom move, 

And sooth the lover’s last despair. 

But to the phrenzied tumult of the fight 
Thou callest him with spirit-stirring might, 

Teaching the warrior to despise his life, 

When the loud trumpet urges to the strife. 

Care — fear — and peril fa^,e befox*e his eye 
AVith the first blast of warlike harmony : 

He presses blindly onward through his foes, 

And with a blood-stain’d laurel twines his brows. 

Yet, if thou draw him fearlessly along 
To daring deeds by battle-cry and song, 

Thou cuiist recall him when the figlit is o’er 
By the soft voice of peace, and bid him soar 
Upon devotion’s wing; the conquering baud 
Will at thy voice before heaven’s footstool stand, 

And suddenly the tide of triumph stem, 

Humbly to thank the God who champion'd them. 
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merit as the Philharmonic alone can supply, to take the first stands, 
these festivals could never have been carried into effect as they are at 
present. The immense stimulus given to art throughout the country by 
their means, and the consequent sources of benefit and enjoyment that 
have been opened, we need scarcely stop to comment upon. Last, but 
not least, the Philharmonic may be looked upon as the only solid point 
d’appui for talent in England. Here it is welcomed, and appreciated, 
and acquires it best reward in the authority which places it at once 
upon its proper level, and in the applause of kindred spirits. It is the 
nucleus round which all that is best and highest in art aggregates. 
May it long retain the power, which hangs pretty much (we say it out 
of no disrespect to rising talent) on the lives of its present supporters ! 

The Philharmonic, however, has its enemies,— secret enemies, — for 
neither are their grounds of attack sufficiently strongs nor their reasons 
for it sufficiently clear to admit of openness. Yet, as i/ie rats arc said 
to forsake a vessel at the approach of danger, the cavillings even of such 
frivolous critics should not be despised. Though, as have said, at 
its zenith, the society ought not, for the sakq of the art, to lose one iota of 
the higli character it now holds. Its perforfners and performances should 
all be first rate ; but we could point out botli instrumental solos and 
songs, besides a concerted piece or two, that have been admitted with too 
much facility during this season, while perhaps the taste of their more 
than half professional audiedee might be better cultivated, and their 
knowledge eidarged by a more extended research for music that is less 
known, esjiecially amongst that for stringed instruments. We would 
also suggest one alteration in the arrangement of the l)ill, — that the most 
striking or attractive symphony of the evening should begin tlie second 
act instead of the first. 'Die approach ti.* languor that is jierceptible in 
the audience when thi.s piece is over, point out* clearly that its ])lace 
should be later in the evening. In conclusion, we shall say tf» the di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic, that in their hands still rests the real musi- 
cal reymtation of the country, and, for the sake of that reputation, they 
must neither lose Iheir high ground by good-natured concessions nor 
satiate the, public appetite by too constant an adherence to old favourites. 
The medium is difficult, but it must be found and followed. 

Hail, holy Sound ! thy ))laintive tone 
Follows the weary in his gloom, 

When, sever’d from the world, alone 
He sinks into the silent tomb. 

Thou hreath’st into the languid ears 
Of the bereaved, — a welcome guest ; 

Unto the tearles-s giving tears, 

Whisp’ring ‘ the lost one shall be blest.’ 

Hail, holy sound ! Oh, he thou of the dreatn^s 
Of that mysterious realm that o*er us g1eanJ%, 

Or but the child of endless space, unknown. 

Untried, a messenger*oT peace sent down, — 

Forsake me not I— but in thy breathings bland 
Glad me with tidings of thy lovely land. 

And waft me to the home that gave thee birth, ^ 

Spite of the chains that bind me down to earth.” 

We do not offer this as a /iteral translation, but it is a faithful transfer of the 
poet’s idecu from his own language to ours ; and we think our readers will agree 
with us, that it is as suitable a canvass for musical painting as Dryden’s Alexander's 
, Feast, or Milton’s Allegro. 
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TO THE MONKEY THAT DESCENDED IN A PARACHUTE*. 


Taach me like thee, in various nature wise. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise."— Pope. 


Introductory Sonnet. 

Milton ! thou shoiihl’st be living at this hour.” 
Thine ‘twas, oh ! Prince of Poesy, to sing 
Of Satan's scarce imaginable spring. 

Horrid descent, through space : and of the flower 
Of Human hope that fell in Eden's bower. 

Oh I that the smallest feather of thy wing 
For nje were lett ; or that a wish could bring 
To my dry pen one drop of thy rich shower. 

Then might I tell, and taste of Fame’s sw'cct fruit, 
Not of descents that dazzle and appal, 

Of spirits doom’d and stars that downward shoot, — 
Of Lucifer, — or angel -flights at all ; 

Not of the fall of *Man, but of a brute ; 

Oh ! then might I relate— the Monkey’s Fall ! 


Oh ! for a line as long as his renown, 

Or equal to the height at Which he sat, 

(Ye short hexameters, come up to that !) 

But yester-eve, above the tiptoe town ; 

Eager before to see him mounting up. 

More eager now to see him toppling down. 

With Death to sup ! 

Few minutes th^n had pass'd, since I had seen 
The crea'ture, there like Mahomet's coffin hung, 

Borne round the gardens with a conscious mein 
That spoke as with a tongue. 

And seem’d in native dialect to say — 

“ I, and two human things, ascend to-day !'* 
x\nd from hi.s car of wire he freely flung 

Glances to all the fair, and grins to men, 

AVith nutshells now and then. 

“ 'Tis no mere monkey that you here survey,” 

(By looks said he,) 

“ The lion of the gardens you may see 
Even in me ! 

Who listens to the roaring of the oihera ? 

Or minds tlie Hungarian brothers ? 

They may for once confess themselves defeated. 

And as for Greew— lieAs really too conceired. 

If he believes on him these thousands wait ; 

I pity his poor human vanity. 

I am the hero of Victoria's fHe, 

Whate’er my fate, on Ceming down, may be.” 

And so he was ! Oh, parish of St. James, 

Oh, Court, exulting in your bright attire. 

How he eclipsed your gaudiest dukes and dames ! 

Oh, Aristocracy ! were he your sire. 

On the occasion of the fete given at the Surrey Zoological Gardena 
honour of the birth-day of the Princess Victoria. 
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To the Monkey that descended in a Parachute. 

You might have ■worn a crimson robe with grace^ 

But, henceforth, be the crimson in your face* 

The wearer of that suit a king was born, — 

So had we sworn. 

Yet how submissive ! — see how he submits ; 

As little pride as fear 
Cometh his philosophic spirit near ; 

Just like a seer 
He sits. 

See, to his car they chain him, to its bottom — 
Pronounce “ a sentence,” bid “ prepare,*’ 

Yet no wish ’scapes him that the bears had got ’em ! 
How would a little biped work his grinders. 

And storm, and shriek, and tear. 

And kick, and curse his binders ! ^ 

But he—\\Q leaves them almost unupbraidcd. 

He in no clap-trap call on freedom raves. 

When thus the subject's liberty 's invaded ; 

Nor once cries “ Britons never will be slsrres !'* 

Nor talks of equal rights and^ual laws. 

Nor rants about his •• cavfse ;** 

Nor promises to read 
Dread lessons V) the tyrannizing factions ; 

Nor threatens Mr. Cross with fifty actions ; 

But lets his fioes proceed. 

And never says a word about “ proceedings." 

His doctrine still — though doom’d to such a distance 
From all his hopes of future fun and feedings — 

Passive obedience and non-resistance ! 

Spare him. oh ? spare the creature yet, good Cross ; 

He is aggrieved, and you’ll be Sorely §;,rieved. — 

Think what must be your loss. 

If the false parachute should come down closed ! 

State — and the statement may be well believed — 

The principal performer’s indisposed. 

What evil has he done 
That he should be the one ! 

Why have him “ taken up ?” You never can 
Possess the right — he may be maim'd past cure ; 
Before he makes this dread ascent for man. 

You of his own assent should feel secure. 

“ You bought him, he is yours ?" Why, that is true. 
And this idea in your mind may swim. 

That he should willingly come down for you. 

Because you came down handsomely for him ! 

No more, break off ! Mercy, you plead too late, — 

The cords are loosen’d, the balloon is up ! 

Up, up it goeth at a glorious rate. 

And with it draws, depending from a line* 

E’en as the thread of spider frail and fine. 

The Feature of tITe F6te. 

Oh I he hath surely drain’d life’s latest cup ? 

We gaze with mingled feelings ! with the scoff 
There comes a shudder, pity checks the gibe : 

Never was monkey yet so “ taken off," 

Even when Landseer took off all the tribe ! 

On, on, they eastward sweep, and still they soar. 

And lessen more and more ; 
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Ta the Monkey that descended in a Parachute. 

The monkey swinge with them where'er they go, — 
How can we treat our “ poor relation ” so ! 

“ Sweet little cherub" sitting up aloft, 

With Green above you and with green below, 

'Twixt man and man, may your descent be slow. 
Your tumble soil ! 

What are his thoughts ? — that he shall go, perhaps, 
Back to his woods, and kinsmen foy him grieving ; 
Or, as he rises, thinks what little chaps 
He now is leaving. 

Ha ! he returns^ — for see, that spider’s thread 
Is severing from the car ; — Green now leaves go; 
The height appears at least a mile or so ! 

Down, down the Monkey comes, and o’er his head 
fThe parachute — unspread! 

Is he alive, or no ? 

His rocket'fliglit must surely end in gloom. 

Another moment, — now you can descry 
» His snow white plume 
In the blue sky ; — 

No wonder the * white feather he is showing — 
Gods ! how he's going. 

Now nearer see him, looking like a doll. 

Not to be class’d, I fear, with breathing things. 
Pinion’d, — ah ! would instead that he had wings f 
What was thy fall to this, oh son of Sol ? 

But see, look quick, how moves the parachute ! 

The air has caught, and opens every flute,— 

Lo ! 'tis expanded o’er the little brute ! 

How exquisite the gentleness, the grace. 

The novel beauty of that calm descending ! 

Keep it, sweet element, at this same pace. 

And we will scarcely fear an evil ending ! 

Less awful grows the space ; 

One almost secs his face. 

Peering about in little fright or pain. 

Alone with his umbrella, without rein. 

Nearer the earth ! — safe, almost safe is he. 

Much musing on his vehicle’s easy action, — 

For what should monkeys know of “ gravity," 
Though something of “ attraction ?” 

An instant more, — and now the farthest tree 
Coneealeth the airy-voyager from view : 

Again he's on the earth ! 

Now is it mourning, Mr. Cross, or mirth? 

Soon, soon as feet can fly a mile or two. 

He’s here, — alive — unhurt — most gently hurl’d, — 
The living Monkey that has seen the World. 


All who would moralize*lSfc’s ups and downs. 
The rise of caps and bells, the fall of clowns. 
To thee, full many an admiring trope owe. 
Illustrious Jacopo ! 


1 1 
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THE GIPSY OF SARDIS. 


" And thou art far, 

Asia ! who, when my being overflowed, 

Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine. 

Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.*’ 

Sh£LI.ev*s Pr<metheus. 


Our tents were pitched in the vesfllmle of the house of Croesus, on 
the natural terrace which was once the imperial site of Sardis, A 
hump-backed Dutch artist, who had been in the service of Lady Hester 
Stanhope as a draughtsman, and who had lingered about between Jeru- 
salem and the Nile till he was as much at home in the Fiast as a Hajji 
or a crocodile; an Englishman qualifying himself for “ The Travellers’;’* 
a SmjTniote merchant in figs and opium ; joh Smith fmy inseparable 
shadow), and myself, composed a party fit this time (August, 1834), 
rambling about Asia Minor in turbans and Turkish saddles, and pitch- 
ing our tents, and cooking •our pilau^ wherever it pleased Heaven and 
the inexorable Suridji^ who was our guide and caterer. 

I thought at the time tha^ I would compound to abandon all tlie 
romance of that renowned spot, for a clean shirt and something softer 
than a marble frustum for a pillow ; hut in the distance of memory, and 
myself at this present in a deep morocco chair in the Library at Tlie 
Travellers’,” that same scene in the ruins of Sardis does not seem desti- 
tute of interest. • 

Tt was about four in the lazy summer afternoon? We had arrived at 
Sardis at mid-day, and after a quarrel whether we should eat imme- 
diately or wait till the fashionable hour of three, the wooden dish con- 
taining two chickens buried in a tumulus of rice, shaped (in compliment 
to the spirit of the spot) like the Mound of Alyattis in th(j ])lain below, 
was placed in the centre of a marble pedestal ; and with Job and the 
Dutchnian seated on tlie prostrate column dislodged for our benefit, and 
the remainder of the party sciuatted in the high grass, which grew in the 
royal palace as if it had no luemory of the foot-prints of the Kings of 
Lydia, we spooned away at the saturated rice, and pulled the smothered 
chickens to pieces with an independence of knives an<l forks that was 
worthy of the certain poor man in Attica.” Old Solon himself, who 
stood, wc wdll suppose, wliile reproving the ostentatious Monarch, at the 
base of that very column now ridden astride by an inhabitant of a 
country of which he never dreamed (at least it strikes me there is no 
mention of the Yankees in his philosophy), — the old greybeard of the 
Academy himself, I say, would have been edified at \lie primitive sim- 
plicity of our repast. The salt (lie would have asked if it was Attic) 
was contained in a ragged play-hill, which the Dutchman had purloined 
as a specimen of modern (ireek, from the side of a liouse in Corfu ; the 
mustard was in a cracked powder-horn, which had been slung at the breast 
of old Whalley the regicide, in the American revolution, and which Job 
had brought from the Green Mountains, and held, till its present base 
uses, in religious veneration ; the ham . (I should have mentioned that 
irespectable entremet before) was half enveloped in a copy of the Mom- 
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ijig Post,” and the bread, which had been seven days out from Smyrna, 
and had been kept warm in the Suridji’s saddle-bags twelve hours in the 
twenty-four, lay in disjecta membra around the marble table, with 
marks of vain but persevering attacks in its nibbled edges. The luxury 
of our larder was comprised in a flask which had once held Harvey’s 
sauce, and though the last drop had served as a condiment to a roasted 
kid some three months before, in the Acropolis at Athens, we still clung 
to it with affectionate remembrance, and it was offered and refused daily 
around the table for the melancholy pleasure of hearing the mention of 
its name. It was unlucky that the only thing which the place afforded 
of the best quality, and in sufficient quantities, was precisely the one 
thing in the world for which no individual of the party had any particular 
relish — ^watcr! ^It was brought in a gourd from the bed of the “ golden- 
sanded Pactolus,” rippling away to the plain within j)istol-shot of our 
dining-room ; but, to the shame of our simplicity I must record, that a 
high-shouldered jug of the rough wine of Samos, trodden out by the feet 
of the lovely slaves of the ^^gean, and bought for a farthing the bottle, 
w'ent oftener to the unclassical lips of the company. Methinks, now, 
(the wind east in London, and the day wet and abominable,) I could 
barter the dinner that I shall ])rcsently discuss, with its suite of sherries 
and anchovy, to kneel down by that golden river in the sunshine, and 
drink a draught of pure lymph under the sky of effeminate Asia. Yet, 
when I was there — so rarely do we recognize Happiness till she is gone — 
I wished myself (where I had never been) in “ merry England.*' 
“ Merry quotha ? Scratch it out, and write comfortable. I have 
seen none “ merry” in England, save those who have most cause to be 
sad — the abandoned of themselves and the world ! 

Out of the rcacli sf ladies and the laws of society, the most refined 
persons return very much to the natural instincts from which they have 
departed in the progress of civilization. Job rolled off the marble 
column when there was nothing more to eat, and went to slee]) with the 
marks of the Samian wine turning up the corners i)f his mouth like the 
salacious grin of a satyr; the Dutchman got his hump into a hollow, 
and buried his head in the long grass with the same obedience to the 
prompting of nature, and idem the Suridji and the fig-merchant, leaving 
me seated alone among the promiscuous ruins of Sardis and the dinner. 
The dish of philosophy I had with myself on that occasion will appear 
as a rechauffe in my novel (I intend to WTite one) ; but meantime I 
may as well give you the practical inference ; — that, as slcejnng after 
dinner is evidently Nature’s law, Washington Irving is highly excusable 
for the practice, and he would be a friend of reason who should intro- 
duce couches and coffee at that somnolent period, tlie digestive nap taking 
the place of the indigestible politics usually forced upon tlic company 
on the disappearabce of the ladies. Why should the world be wedded 
for ever to these bigoted inconveniett:;ps ! 

The grand track from the south and west of Asia Minor passes along 
the plain between the lofty Acropolis of Sardis and the tombs of her 
kings ; and with the snore of travellers from five different nations in my 
ear, I sat and counted the camels in one of the immense caravans never 
out of sight in the valley of the Hermus. The long .procession of those 
brown monsters wound slowly past on their way to Smyrna, their enormous 
burthens covered with coloured trappings and swaying backward and 
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forward with their disjointed gait, and their turbaned masters dozing on 
the backs of the small asses of the East, leading each a score by the 
i^ether at his back ; the tinkling of their hundred bells swarmed up 
thYough the hot air of the afternoon with the drowsiest of monotones ; 
the native oleanders, slender-leaved and tall, and just now in all their 
glory, with a colour in their bright flowers stolen from the bleeding lips 
of Hoiiris, brightened the plains of Lydia like the flush of sunset lying 
low on the earth ; the black goats of uncounted herds browsed along the 
ancient Sarabat, with their bearded faces turned every one to the faintly- 
coming wind ; the eagles (that abound now in the mountains from which 
Sardis and a hundred silent cities once scared their bold progenitors) 
sailed slowly and fearlessly around the airy citadel that flung open its 
gates to the Lacedoemonian ; and gradually as you may have lost your- 
self ill this tangled paragraph, dear reader, my senses became confused 
among the objects it enumerates, and I fell asleep wdth the speech of 
Solon in my ears, and my back to the crumbling portico of Croesus. 

The Dutchman was drawing my picture when I awok^, the sun was 
setting, and Job and the Suridji were making tea. I am not a very 
picturesque object, generally speaking, but dfme as a wild Arab lying at 
the base of a column in a white turban, with a stork’s nest over my 
head, I am not so ill-looking as you would suppose. As the Dutchman 
drew for <]elty and hoped to sell his picture to some traveller at Smyrna 
who would take that opportunit}*to alfirm in his book that he had been 
at Sardis, (as vide his own sketch,) I do not despair of seeing myself 
yet in lithograph. And, talking of pictures, I would give something 
now if I had engaged that hump-backed draughtsman to make me a 
sketch of Job, squat on Ins hams before a fire in the corner of the wall, 
and making tea in a tin pot with a “ malignant and turbaned Turk,** 
feeding the blaze with the dry thorn of Syria.* ft '^ould have been a 
consolation to his respectable mother, whom he left in the Green Moun- 
tains, (wondering what he could liave to do with following such a scape- 
grace as myself through the world,) to have seen him in the turban of 
a Ilajji taking his tea quietly in ancient Lydia. The green turban, I 
may as well sav, now that he is dead, (I buried him in the empty sar- 
copliagus^ of Themistocles on the shore of the Pirjcus, with a heap of 
Attic salt under his head, and a new stone cover,) —the sign of the Hajji, 

I say, belonged more properly to myself; for though itwa.s Job who went 
bodily to Jerusalem, (leaving me ill of a fig-fever at Smyrna,) the 
sanctity of the jiilgrimagc by the Mahomedan law falls on him who pro- 
vides the pilgrim with scallop-shell and sandals, aptly figured forth in 
this case, wc will suppose, by the sixty American dollars paid by myself 
for bis voyage to Jafl'a and back. The Suridji was a Hajji, too, and it 
was amusing to see Job, who respected every man’s religious opinions, 


**• ft has the peculiarity of a hooked thorn alternating with the straight, and it 
is difficult to touch it without laceratiiigHue hands. It is the common thorn of 
the East, and it is supposed that our Saviour's crown at hi.H criicilixiou was made 
of it. 

f Some commentator on the “ Life of Themistocles ” remarks that “ there is 
the true dtUc sa/t in most of his retorts and sayings.” It is a little singuUr that 
his double sarcophagus, wliirh is set in the rock on the sliore of Attica, is nearly 
ijlled with the natural Ueposite of salt from the sea which washes into it. It lies on 
the shore of the PiroDiis lij|e SHOW. 
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and had a little vanity besides in sharing with the Turk* the dignity of 
a pilgrimage to the sacred city, washing his knees and elbows at the 
hour of prayer, and considerately, but very much to his own inconvenw 
ence, transferring the ham of the unclean beast from the Mussulmafi’s 
saddle-bags to his own. It was a delicate sacrifice to a pagan’s preju- 
dices worthy of Socrates or a Christian. 

II. 

In all simple states of society, sunset is the hour of better angels. 
The traveller in the desert remembers his home,— the sea-tost boy hiS 
mother and her last words,— the Turk talks, for a wonder, and the chat- 
tering Greek is silent, for the same, — the Italian forgets his moustache, 
and hums la petria^ — and the Englishman delivers himself of the society 
of his companions, and “ takes a walk.” It is something in the influences 
of the hour, and 1 shall take trouble, some day, to maintain that morn, 
noon, and midnight have their ministry as well, and exercise each an 
unobserved but salutary q.nd peculiar office on the feelings. 

We all separated “ aftci^tea the Suridji was off to find a tethering 
place for his liorses ; the Englishman strolled away by himself to a 
group of the “ tents of Kedar ” far down in the valley with their 
herds and herdsmen ; the Smynviote merchant sat by the camel-track 
at the foot of the hill waiting ibr the passing of a caravan ; the Green 
Mountaineer was wandering around the ruins of the apostolic church ; 
the Dutchman was sketching the two fonic shafts of the fair temple of 
Cybelc ; and I, with a passion for running water which I have elsewhere 
alluded to, idled u]j the green hank of the Pactolus, dreaming sometimes 
of Gyges and Alexander, isnd sometimes of you^ dear Mary ! 

. I passed Job on tny w^ay, for the four walls over which the “ Angel of 
the Church of Sardis” kept his brooding watch in the days of the Apo- 
calypse stand not far from the swelling bank of the Pactolus, and nearly 
in a line between it and the Palace of Cruisus. I must say that my 
heart almost stood still with awe as I stepped over the threshold. In 
the next moment, the strong and never-wasting under-current of early 
religious feeling rushed back on me, and I involuntarily uncovered my 
head, and felt myself stricken with the spell of holy ground. My friend, 
who 'was never without the Bible that was his mother’s parting gift, sat 
on the end of the broken wall of the vestibule with the sacred volume 
open at the Revelations in his hand. 

“ T think, Pliilip,” said he, as I stood looking at him in silence, “ I 
think my mother will liave been told by an angel that I am lierc.” 

He spoke with a solemnity that, spite of every other feeling, seemed 
to me as weighty and true us pro])hccy. 

“ Listen, Philip,” said he ; “ it will be something to tell yoiir mother, 
as well as mine, that wc have read the Apocalypse together in the Clnurch 
of Sardis.” 

1 listened with what I never thought to have heard in Asia — iny 


* The Mussulrneu make pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and pray at all the places 
consecrated to our Saviour and the Virgin, except only the tomb of Christ, which 
they do not acknowledge. They believe that Christ did not die, but ascended 
alive into Heaven, leaving the likeness of his face to Judas, who was crucified for 
him. 
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mothet’s voice loud at my hearty as I had heatd it in prayer in my child- 
hood : — , 

, “ Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled their 
garments ; and they shall walk with me in white : for they are worthy.” 

I strolled on. A little farther up the Pactolus stood the Temple of 
Cybcle. The church to which “ He’* spoke “ who hath the seven Spi- 
rits of God and the seven stars,’* was a small and humble min of bnck 
and mortar; but of the Temple of the Heathen Mother of the World 
remained two fair columns of marble with their curiously-carved capi- 
tals, and tlie earth around was strewn with the gigantic fmstra of an 
edifice, stately even in the fragments of its prostration. I saw for a 
moment the religion of Jupiter and of Christ with the eyes of Croesus 
and the philosopher from Athens ; and then I turned to the living na- 
tions that I had left to wander among these dead empfres, and looking 
still on tlie eloquent monuments of what these religions ivere^ thought of 
them as they are, in wide-spread Christendom ! 

We visit Rome and Athens, and walk over the ruined temples of their 
gods of wood and stone, and take pride to pUrsclves that our imagina- 
tions aw^ake the “ spirit of the spot.” But the primitive Church of 
Christ, over which an angel of God kept watch, whose undefiled mem- 
bers, if there is truth in liolj^ writ, are now “ walking in white” before 
the face of the Almighty — a spot on which the Saviour and his Apostles 
l)rayed, and for whose weal, wiwt the other churches of Asia, the sub- 
lime revelation was made to John — this, the while, is an almost unvi- 
sited shrine, and tlic “ classic’* of l*aguu idolatry is dearer to the memo- 
ries of men than tlie holy antiquities of a religion tJicy profess ! 

JH. 

The Tonic capitals of the two fair columns of tlio fallen temple were 
still tinged with rosy light on the side toward the sunset, when the full 
moon, rising in the cast, burnished the other like a shaft of silver. The 
two lights iiungled in the sky in a twilight of opal. 

“ Job,” said I, stooping to reach a handful of sand as we strolled up 
the western bank of the river, “ can you resolve me why tlie poets liavc 
chosen to call this pretty stream the ‘ golden-sanded Pactolus ? ’ Did 
you ever see sand of a duller grey ? ’* 

“ As cas^ as give you a reason,” answered Job, “ why we found the 
‘ turhidus liermus^ yesterday the clearest stream we have forded — wliy 
1 am no more beautiful Ilian before, though 1 have bathed like Venus in 
the Scaniauder — why the. pumice of Naxos no lunger reduces the female 
bust to its virgin proportions — and why Smyrna and Malta arc not the 
best places for figs and oranges 1” 

“ And why the old King of Lydia, who possessed tln^ invisible ring, 
and kept a devil in his dog’s collar, lies quietly under , the earth in the 
plain below us, and his ring and his dcyil wxre not bequeathed to his 
successors. What a pleasant aux^b'ary to sin must have been that invi- 
sible ring ! Spirit of Gyges, thrust thy finger out of the earth, and 
commit it once more to a Jiiortal ! Sit down, my dear monster, and let 
us speculate in this bright moonshine on the enormities we would 
commit.” 

As Job was proceeding, in a cautious periphrasis, to rebuke my irre- 
verent familiarity with the Prince of Darkness and his works, the twi- 
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Jight had deepened, and my ^ye ma caught hy a steady light twinkling 
far aboye us in the ascending bed of the river. The green valley wound 
down from the rear of the Acropolis, and the single frowning tower 
stood in broken and, strong relief against the sky, and from the mass of 
shadow below peered out, like a star from a cloud-rack, the steady blaze 
of a lamp. 

** Allons! Job ! ’* said I, making sure of an adventure, “ let us see 
for whose pleasure a lamp is lit in the solitude of this ruined city.’^ 

“ I could not answer to your honoured mother,'* said my scrupulous 
friend, if 1 did not remind you that this is a spot much frequented by 
robbers, and that probably no honest man harbours at that inconvenient 
altitude.” 

I made a leap over a half-buried frieze that had served me as a pil- 
low, and commenced the ascent. 

I could as ill answer to your anxious parent,” said Jobj follow^iiig 
with uncommon alacrity, “ if I did not partake your dangers when they 
are inevitable.’^ 

We scrambled up with supne difficulty in the darkness, now rolling 
into an unseen hollow, now stumbling over a block of marble, held fast 
one moment by the lacerating hooked thoni of Syria, and the next 
brought to a stand-still by impenetrable thickets of brushwood. With 
a half-hour’s toil, however, we stood on a clear platform of grass, pant- 
ing and hot, and as I was suggesting to Job that we had possibly got too 
high, he laid his hand on my arm, and, w'ith a sign nf silence, drew me 
down on the grass beside him. 

In a small fairy amphitheatre, half-encirclcd by a bend of the Pac- 
tolus, and lying a few feet below the small platform from which we 
looked, lay six low tejits, disposed in a crescent opposite to that of the 
stream, and enclosing a circular area of bright and dewy grass, of scarce? 
ten feet in diameter. The tents were round, and laced neatly w'ith 
wicker-work, with their curtain-doors opening inward upon the circle. 
In the largest one, wffiich faced nearly down the yalley, being a small 
iron lamp of an anti(|ue shape, with a wick alight in one of its two pro- 
jecting extremities, and beneath it swung a basket cradle suspended 
between two stakes, and kept in motion by a w oman ap])arently of about 
forty, whose beauty, hut for another more attractive oi^jcct, would liavc 
rewarded us alone for our toil. The other tents w ere closed, and seemed 
unoccupied, hut the curtains of the one into wliich our eyes were now' 
straining with intense eagernebs, was looped entirely hack to give admis- 
sion to the cool night-air, and, iii and out, Vietwcen the light of the lamp 
and the full moon, stole on naked feet a girl of fifteen, whose exquisite 
symmetry and unconscious but divine grace of movement filled niy sense 
of beauty as it had never b(?cn filled by the divinest chisel of the Tri- 
bune,. She W'as of the height and mould of the younger w ater-nymph 
in Gibson’s Hylas with limbs and lips that, had I created and warmed 
her to life like Pygmalion, I should 'have just hesitated whether or not 
they wanted another half-shade of fulness. ^ The large shawl of the 

* A group that ■wrill l>e immortal in the Inve and wonder of the w^orld, wlien tlie 
divine hand of this English Praxiteles has long passed from the earth. Two more 
exquisite shapes of wom^n tliau those lily-oniwned nymphs ntver lay in the womb 
— of tnarble or human mother. I'ome is brighter for tliem. 
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East, which was attached to her girdle, and in moi« guarded hours con- 
ceal^ all but her eyes, hung in loose folds fi*om her waist to hcfr heels, 
][eaying her bust and sraoothly-rounded shoulders entirely bare, and in 
strong relief even upon her clear brown skin, the flakes of her glossy and 
raven hair floated over her back, and swept around her with the grace of 
a cloud in her indolent motions. A short petticoat of striped Brass silk 
stretched to her knees, and below appeared the full trowser of the £as^ 
of the same material, narrowed at the ankle, and bound with what looked 
in the moonlight an anklet pf silver. A profusion of rings on her Angers, 
and a gold seciuin on her forehead, suspended from a coloured fillet, com- 
]deted her dress, and left nothing to be added by the prude or the painter. 
She was at that ravishing and divinest moment of female life, when 
almost the next hour would complete her womanhood ^ihe the lotus ere 
it lays back to the prying moonlight the snowy leaf nearest its h^rt. 

She was employed in filling a large jar which stood at the back of the 
tent, with water from the Pactolus, and as she turned witn her emptied 
pitcher, and came under the full blaze of the lamp in hft* way outward, 
treading lightly lest she should disturb tb^ Slumber of the child in the 
cradle, and pressing her two round bands closely to the sides 
sel, the gradual compression of my arm by the bony hand which still 
held it for sympathy, satisfied me that my own leaping pulse of admira- 
tion found an answering beat in the bosom of my friend. A silent nod 
from the woman, whose Greek profile w'as turned to us under the lamp- 
light, informed the lovely water-bearer that her labours were at an end ; 
and with a gesture expressive of heat, she drew out the shawl from her 
girdle, untied the short petticoat, and threw' them aside, and then tnp- 
])ing out into the moonlight, with only the full silken trowsers from her 
waist to her ankles, she sat down on the brink of ihe small stream, and 
w'ith li(jr feet in the water, dropped her head on her knees, and sat as 

motionless as marble. ^ i i i i 

Gibson should sec her now,” I W'hispered to Job, W’lth the glance 
of the iiiooiilight on ,that dimpled and polished back, and her almost 
glittering hair veiling her about in such masses, like folds of ^ssarner . 

“ Ami those slender fingers clasped over her knees, and the air m 
inelanclioly repose which is breathed into her attitudes and ''Inch 
seems inseparable from those indolent Asiatics, fc>hc is probably a 
gipsy.** 

The noise of the water dashing over a small cascade a little farther up 
the stream had covered our approach, and rendered our whispers inau- 
dible. Job’s conjecture was probably right, and we had stumbled on a 
small encampment of gipsies,-^the men possibly asleep in those closed 
tents, or possibly absent at Smyrna. After a little consultation, I agreet 
witli Job that it would be imixilitic to alarm the camp at riight, and re- 
solving on a visit in the morning, we quietly and unobserved withdrew 
from our position, and descended our own tents m the rums or the 
palace. * 

IV. 

The Suridji had given us our spiced coffee in the small china cups 
and filagree holders, and we sat discussing, to the great annoyance of 
the storks over our heads, whether w^e should loiter another day at SardiS, 
or eat melons at noon at Casabar on our way to Constantinople, lo the 
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very great surpriae of the Dutchman, who wished to stay to his di«w* 

ings. Job and myself voted for remaining — ^a view of the subject which 
was in direct contradiction to our vote of the preceding evening. Th^ 
Englishman, who was always in a hurry, flew into a passion, and went 
off with the phlegmatic Suridji to look after his horse, and having dis- 
posed of our Smyrniote, by seeing a caravan (which was not to be seen) 
coming southward from Mount Tmolus, I and my monster started for 
the encampment of the gipsies. 

As we rounded the lettered waU of the Christian church, a woman 
stepped out from the shadow. Through a fettered dress, and under a 
turban of soiled cotton set far over her forehead, and throwing a deep 
shadow into her eyes, I recognized at once the gipsy woman whom w’e 
had seen sitting by the cradle. 

^^Bnon ffioi'ndf Signoriy*' she said, making a kind of salaam, and 
relieving me at once by the Italian salutation of my fears of being imin- 
telligible. ♦ 

Job gave he4 the good morning, but she looked at him with a very 
unsatisfactory glance, and«<^oming close to my ear, she wished me to 
speak to her out of the hearing of ** il mio domestico P* 

“ Amico pin iosto I added immediately with a consideration for 
Job’s feelings, which, I must do myself the*juBtice to say, I always ma- 
nifested, except in very elegant society. I gave myself the greater credit 
in this case, as, in my impatience to kuo^ the itature of the gipsy’s com- 
munication, I might be excused for caring little at the moment whether 
my friend was taken for a gentleman or a gentleman’s gentleman. 

The gipsy looked vexed at her mistake, and with a half-apologetic 
inclination to Job, she drew me into the shade of the ruin, and perused 
my face with great c^arnestness. The same to yourself, thought I, as 1 
gave back her glance, and searched for her meaning in two as liquid and 
loving eyes as ever looked out of the gates of the Prophet’s Par^ise for 
the coming of a young believer. It was a face that had been divine, 
and in the hands of a lady of fashion would have still made a bello rifa^ 
cimento, 

“ Inglese she said at last. 

“No, Madra — Americano’^ 

She looked disappointed. 

And where are you going, A/io mio 

“ To Stamboul.” 

BenisdmoP^ she answered, and her face brightened. “ Do you 
want a servant ?” 

“ Unless it is yourself, no 1” 

“ It is my son.” 

It was on my lips to ask if he was like her daughter, but an air of 
uneasiness and anystery in her manner put me on the reserve, and 1 
kept my knowledge to myself. She persevered in her suit, and at last 
the truth came out, that her boy wjis bound on an errand to Constan- 
tinople, and she wished safe-conduct for him. The rest of the troop, she 
said, were at Smyrna, and she was left in care of the tents with the boy 
and an infant child. As she did not mention the girl — ^who, from the 
resemblance, was evidently her daughter — I thought it unwise to allude 
to our discovery, and promising that, if the boy was mounted, every 
possible care should be taken of him, 1 told her ^e hour on the follow- 
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ing morning when we should be in the saddle, and rid myaelf of her 
with the intention of stealing a march on the camp. 

• I took rather a circuitous route, but the gipsy was there before me, 
and apparently alone. She had sent the boy to the plains for a horse, 
and though I presumed that the loveliest creature in Asia was concealed 
in one or the other of those small tents, the curtains were closely tied, 
and I could find no apology for intruding either my eyes or my inquiries. 
The handsome Zingara, too, began to look rather becomingly and 
as I had left Job behind, and was always naturally afraid of a woman, I 
reluctantly felt myself under the necessity of comprehending her last 
injunction, and with a promise that the boy should join us before wc 
reached the foot of Mount Sypilus, she fairly bowed me off the pre- 
mises. I could have forsworn my complexion and stuped palmistry for 
a gipsy, had the devil then tempted me ! 

V. 

• 

We stiULck our tents at sun-rise, and wer^; soon dashing on through 
the oleanders upon the broad plain of the Hermtis, the dew lying upoi^ 
their bright vermeil flowers like the pellucid gum on the petals of the 
ice-plant, and Nature, and my five companions, in their gayest humour. 
I was not. My thoughts were of moonlight and the Pactolus, and two 
round feet ankle-deep in running water. Job rode up to my side. 

“ My dear Phil ! take notice you are nearing Mount Sypilus, in 
which the magnetic ore was first discovered.” 

“ It acts negatively on me, my dear chum ! for I drag a lengthening 
chain from the other direction.” 

Silence once more, and the bright red flowers still fled backward in 
our career. Job rode up again. * 

“ You must excuse my interrupting your reverie, hut I thought you 
would like to know that the town where we sleep to-night is the residence 
of the ‘ Beys of Oglou,’ mentioned in the ® Bride of Abydos,’ ” 

No answer, and the bright red blossoms still flew scattered in our 
path as our steeds flew through the coppice, and the shovel-like blades 
of the Turkish stirrups cut into them right and left in the irregular 
gallop. Job rode again to my side. 

“ My dear Philip, did you know that this town of Magnesia was once 
the capital of the Turkish empire — the citv of Timour the Tartar?” 

“Well!” 

And did you know that when Themistocles was in exile, and! 
Artaxerxes presented him wdth the tribute of three cities to provide the 
necessaries of life, Magnesia*" found him in bread ?** 

“ And Lampsacus in wine. Don’t bore me, Job !” 

Wc sped on. As we neared Casabar toward nooi^ and (spite of 
romance) I was beginning to think with complacency upr)n the melons 
lor which tlie town is famous, a rattjflig of hoofs behind put our horses^ 
upon their mettle, and in another moment a boy dashed into the midst 
of our career, and reining up with a fine display of horsemanship, put 
the promised token into my hand. He was mounted on a small Arabian 
mare, remarkable for nothing but a thin and fiery nostril, and a most 


* Not pronounced a» iu the apothecarVs shop. It is a fine large town at the foot 
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lavish action, and his jacket and turban were fitted to a shape and head 
that cotild not well be disguised. The beauty of the gipsy camp was 
beside me ! 

It was as well for my self-command that T had sworn Job to secrecy in 
case of the boy’s joining us, and that I had given the old gipsy, as a 
token, a very voluminous and closely-written letter of my mother’s. 
In the twenty minutes which the reading of so apparently lengthy” a 
document would occupy, I had leisure to resume my self-control, and 
resolve on my own course of conduct toward the fair masquerader. My 
travelling companions were not a little astonished to see me receive a 
letter by courier in the heart of Asia, but that was for their own digestion. 
All the information I condescended to give was, that the boy was sent 
to my charge ox^his road to Constantinople; and as Job displayed no 
astonishment, and entered simply into my arrangements, and I was the 
only person in the company who could communicate with the Suridji 
(I had picked up a little modenx Greek in the Morea), they were com- 
pelled (the Dutchman, John Bull, and the fig-merchant) to content 
themselves with such theories on the subject as Heaven might supply 
them withaU 

How Job and myself speculated apart on what could be the errand of 
this fair creature to Constantinople — how beautifully she rode and 
sustained her character as a boy — how Ijrequested her, though she spoke 
Italian like her mother, never to open her lips in any Christian lan- 
guage to my companions — how she slept at my feet at the khans, and 
rode at my side on the journey, and, at the end of seven days, arriving at 
Scutari and beholding across the Bosphorus the golden spires of Stam- 
boul, how she looked at ipe with tears in her unfathomable eyes, and 
spurred her fleet Arab to his speed to conceal her emotion, and how I 
felt that I could bury myself with her in the Vizier’s tomb we were 
passing at the moment, and be fed on rice with a goule’s bodkin, if so 
alone w'c might not be parted — all these are matters which would make 
sundry respectable chapters in a novel, but of which you are spared the 
particulars in a magazine. There was a convenience both to the drama- 
tist and the audience in the “ cetera intxis ayentur^^ of the Romans. 

VI. 

We emerged from the pinnacled cypresses of the cemetery overlooking 
Constantinople, and dismounting from my horse, I climbed upon the 
gilded turban crowning tlic mausoleum of a royal Icboglan (a sultan’s 
page — honoured more in his burial than in bis life), and feasted my eyes 
on the desecrated but princely-fair birthright of the Palocologi. The 
Nekropolis — the city of the dead — on the outermost tomb of whose 
gloomy precincts I had profanely mounted, stands high and black over 
the Bosphorus cm one side, while on the other, upon similar eminences, 
stand the gleaming minarets an^. lattice*! gardens of a matchless city 
of the living — as if, wliile Europe flung up her laughing and breathing 
child to the sun, expiring Asia, the bereaved empress of the world, lifted 
her dead to the same Heavens in majestic and speechless sorrow. 

But oh, how fairer than Venice in her waters, — than Florence and 
Rome in their hills and habitations, — than all the cities of the world in 
that which is most their pride and glory, — is this fairest metropolis of 
the Mahomets. With its two hundred mosques^ each with a golden 
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sheaf of minarets laying their pointed fingers against the stars^ and 
encirled with the fretted galleries of the callers to prayer, like the hand 
qf a cardinal with its costly ring, — with its seraglio gardens washed on 
one side by the sea and on the other by the gentle stream that glides 
out of the “ Valley of Sweet Waters;” — men-of-waron one side, flaunt- 
ing their red pennants over the nightingale’s nest which sings for the 
delight of a princess, and the swift caique on the other gliding in pro- 
tected waters, where the same imprisoned fair one might fling into it a 
flower, (so slender is the dividing cape that shuts in the bay,) — with its 
Bosphorus, its radiant and unmatched Bosphorus, — the most richly- 
gemmed river within the span of the sun, extending with its fringe of 
palaces and castles from sea to sea, and reflecting in its glassy eddies a 
pomp and sumptuousness of costume and architecture which exceeds 
even your boyish dreams of Bagdad and the caliphs^-Constantinople, 
I say, with its turbaned and bright-garmented population, — its swarm- 
ing sea and rivers, — its columns, and aqueducts, and strange ships of 
the East, — its impenetrable seraglio, and its close-shuttcrcd harems, — 
its bezestein and its Hippodrome, — Constantinople lay before me I If 
the star I had worshipped had descended to my hand out of the sky, — if 
my unapproachable and yearning dream of woman’s beauty had been 
bodied forth warm and reaWif the missing star in the heel of Serpen- 
tarius, and the lost sister of the Pleiades had waltzed back together to 
their places, — if poets were oifbe more prophets, not felons, and books 
were read for tlie good that is in them, not for tlic evil, — if Love and 
Truth had been seen again, or any impossible or improbable thing had 
conic to pass, — I should not have felt more thrillingly than now the 
emotions of surprise and wonder ! 

While I stood upon the marble turbafl of the Ichoglan, my com- 
])anions liad descended the street of Scutari, and t was left alone with 
the gipsy. She sat on her Arab with her head bowed to his neck, and 
when I withdrew my eye from the scene I have faintly described, the 
tear-drops were glistening in the flowing mane, and her breast was 
heaving under her 'embroidered jacket with uncontrollable grief. I 
jumped to the ground, and taking her head between my hands, pressed 
her wet cheek to my lips. 

“ Wc part here, ' Signor,” said she, winding around her head the 
masses of hair that had escaped from her turban, and raising herself in 
the saddle as if to go on. 

“ I hope not, Maimuna !” 

She bent her moist eyes on me with a look of earnest inquiry, 

“ You are forbidden to intrust me with your errand to Constantinople, 
and you have kept your word to your mother. But whatever that 
errand may be, I hope it docs not involve your personal liberty ?” 

She looked embarrassed, but did not answer. ^ 

“ Y on are very young to be trusted so far from your mother, Maimuna ! ” 

Signor, si!” •• 

But I think she can scarce have loved you so well as I do to have 
suffered you to come here alone !” 

“ She intrusted me to you, Signor.” 

“ I was jwell reminded of my promise. I had given my word to the 
gipsy that I would leave her child at the Persian fountain of Tophana- 
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Mairpuna wae^ evidaptlv under a control stronger than the love I half* 
hoped and half-feared I had awakened. 

“ Andiamo!’* she said, dropping her head upon her bosom with the 
tears pouring once more over it like rain, and, driving her stirrups with 
abandoned eriei^y into the sides of her Arabian, she dashed headlong 
down the uneven streets of Scutari, and in a few minutes we stood on 
the limit of Asia. 

We left our horses in the “ silver city,” * crossing to the “ golden” in 
a caique, and with Maimnna in my bosom, and every contending emotion 
at woi k in my heart, the scene about me still made an indelible impres- 
sion on my memory. The star-shaped bay, a mile perhaps in diameter, 
was one swarm of boats of every most slender and graceful form, the 
caikjees, in their silken shirts and vari- coloured turbans, driving them 
through the wattr with a speed and skill which put to shame the gon- 
dolier of Venice, and almost the Indian in his canoe ; the gilded lattices 
and helvideres of the seraglio, and the cypresses and flowering trees that 
mingle their gaj and sad foliage above them, were already so near, that 
1 could count the roses upon^ the bars, and see the moving of the trees 
in the evening wind ; the muezzins were calling to sunset-prayer, their 
voices coming clear and prolonged over the water ; the men-of-war in 
the mouth of the Bosphorus were lowering their blood-red flags ; the 
shore we were approaching was thronged with veiled women, and 
bearded old men, and boys with the yellow slipper and red skull-cap of 
the East ; and, watching our approach, stood apart, a group of Jews and 
Armenians, marked by their costume for an inferior race, but looking to 
my cosmopolite eye as noble in their black robes and towering caps, as 
the haughty Mussulman that stood aloof from their company. 

We set foot in Constantinople. It was the suburb of Topliana, and 
the Suridji pointed out to Mairauna, as we landed, a fountain of inlaid 
marble and brass, around whose projecting frieze were traced inscriptions 
in the Persian. She sprang to my hand. 

“ Remember, Maimuna !” I said, “ that I offer you a mother and a 
home in another and a happier land. I will not interfere with your 
duty, but when your errand is done, you may And me if you will. 
Farewell.” 

With a passionate kiss in the palm of my hand, and one beaming 
look of love and sorrow in her large and lustrous eyes, the gipsy turned 
to the fountain, and striking suddenly to the left around the mosque of 
Sultan Selim, she plunged into the narrow street running along the 
water-side to Galata. 

VI, 

We had wandered out from our semi-European, semi-Turkish lodg- 
ings on the third morning after our arrival in Constantinople, and pick- 
ing our way listldlsly over the bad pavement of the suburb of Pera, 
stood at last in the small burying-guD^und at the summit of the hill, dis- 
puting amicably upon wliat .quarter of the fair city beneath us we should 
bestow our share in the blis^ of that June morning. 

It is a heavenly day,” said Job, sitting down unthinkingly updn a 

— , I ■ . .. , , 

* Galata, the suburb on the European side, was the Chr^sopolit, and Scutari, on 
.the Asian« the ArgtntopQi'a of the ancients. . < 
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krge sculptuared turban that formed the head-stone to the grave of fi<Mne 
once-wealthy Pagan, and looking off wistfully toward the green suxamit 
•of Bulgurlu. 

The difference between Job and myself was a mania, on his part for 
green fields, and on mine for human faces. I knew very well that bis 
remark was a leader to some proposition for a stroll over the wilder hills 
of the Bosphorus, and I was determined that he should enjoy, instead, 
the pleasure of sympathy in my never-tiring amusement of wandering 
in the crowded bazaars on the other side of the water* The only way to 
accomplish it was to appear to yield the point, and then rally upon his 
generosity. I had that delicacy for his feelings (I had brought him all 
the w^ay from the Green Mountains at my own expense), never to carry 
my measures too ostentatiously. 

Job was looking south, and my face was as resoliltely turned north. 
We must take a caique in any case at Galata (lying just below us), but 
if we turned the prow south in the first instance, farewell at every stroke 
to the city ! Whereas a northern course took us straip^t up the Golden 
Horn, and I could appear to change my \phid at any moment, and land 
immediately in a street leading to the bazaars. Luckily, while I was 
devising an errand to go up the channel instead of down, a small red 
flag appeared gliding through the forest of masts around the curve of 
the water side at Tophana, ai^d, in a moment more, a high-pooped vessel, 
with the carved railings and outlandish rigging of the ships from the far 
East, shot out into the middle of the bay with the strong current of the 
Bosphorus, and squaring her lattine sail, she rounded a vessel lying at 
anchor with the flag of Palestine, and steered with a fair wind up the 
channel of the Golden Horn. A second look at her deck disclosed to 
me a crowd of people, mostly women, standing amid-ships, and the 
supposition with which I was about inducing Job to take a caique and 
pull up the harbour after her seemed to me now almost a certainty. 

“ It is a sl?ive-ship from Trebizond, ten to one, my dear Job !” 

He slid off the turban which he had profaned so nnscrupu-* 

lously, and the next minute we passed the gate that divides the European 
from the commercial suburb, and were plunging down the steep and 
narrow streets of Galata with a haste that, to the slippered and shuffling 
Turks we met or left behind, seemed probably little short of madness. 
Of a hundred slender and tossing caiques lying in the disturbed waters 
of the bay, we selected the slenderest and best manned ; and getting Job 
in with the usual imminent danger of driving his long legs through the 
bottom of the egg-shell craft, we took in one of the obsequious Jews who 
sw'arm about tlfie pier as interpreters, coiled our legs under us in the 
hollow womb of the caique, and shot away like a nautilus after the 
slaver. 

The deep-lying river that coils around the throbbin|^heart of Constanti- 
nople is a place of as delicate navigation as a Venetian lagoon on a festa, 
or asoir«le of middling authors. The Turk, like your plain-spoken friend, 
rows backward, and with ten thousand egg-shells swarming about him 
in every direction, and bis own prow rounded off in a pretty iron point, an 
extra piastre for speed draws down curses on the caikjee and the 
Chrisliau dogs who pay him for the holes he lets into his neighbours’ 
boats, which is only equalled in bitterness and profusion by the exc- 
crarions which follow what is called speaking your mind.” The Jew 
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laughed, as Jewa do since Shylock, at the misfortunes of his oppressors ^ 
and, in the exercise of his vocation, translated us the oaths as they 
came in right and left — ^most of them very gratuitous attacks on those ^ 
(as Job gravely remarked) of whom they could know very little, — our 
respected mothers. 

The slackening vessel lost her way as she got opposite the bazaar of 
dried fruits, and, as her yards came down by the run, she put up her 
helm, and ran her towering prow between a piratical-looking Egyptian 
craft, and a black and bluff English collier, inscribed appropriately on 
the stern as the Snow-drop ” from Newcastle. Down plumped her 
anchor, and in the next moment the Jew hailed her by our orders, and 
my conjecture was proved to be right. She was from Trebizond, with 
slaves and spices. 

What would fi.ey do if we were to dimb up her side?” I asked of 
the Israelite. 

He stretched up his crouching neck till his twisted beard hung clear 
off like a waterfdll from his chin, and looked through the carved railing 
very intently. ' , 

“ The slaves are Georgians,” he answered after a while, “ and if 
there were no Turkish purchasers on board^ they might simply order 
you down again.” 

And if there were—*’ ^ 

“ The women would be considered damaged by a Christian eye, and 
the slave-merchant might shoot you or pitch you overboard.” 

“ Is that all?” said Job, evolving his length very deliberately from 
its coil, and offering me a hand the next moment from the deck of the 
slaver. Whether the precedence he took in all dangers arose from affec- 
tion for me, or from a, praiseworthy indifference to the fate of such a 
trumpery collection as his own body and limbs, I have never decided to 
my own satisfaction. 

In the confusion of port-officers and boats alongside, all' hailing and 
crying out together, we stood on the outer side of the deck unobserved, 
and 1 was soon intently occupied in watching the surprise and wonder 
of the pretty toys who found themselves for the first time in the heart 
of a great city. The owner of their charms, whichever of a dozen vil- 
lainous Turks I saw about them it might be, had no time to pay them 
very particular attention, and dropping their dirty veils about their 
shoulders, they stood open-mouthed and staring — ten or twelve rosy 
damsels in their teens, with eyes as deep as a well, and almost as large 
and liquid. Their features were all good, their skins without a flaw, 
hair abundant, and figures of a healthy plumpness — looking, with the 
exception of their eyes, which were veiy oriental and magnificent, like 
the great, fat, pie-eating, yawning boarding-school misses one sees over 
a h^ge at Hampstead. It was delicious' to see their excessive astonish- 
ment at the splendours of the Golden Jlorn — they from the desert moun- 
tains of Georgia or Circassia, and the scene about them (mosques, 
minarets, people, and men-of-war all together) probably the most bril- 
liant and striking in the 'World. I was busy following their eyes and 
trying to divine their impressions, when Job seized me by the arm. An 
old Turk had just entered the vessel from the land-side, and was assist- 
ing a closely-veiled female to mount after him. Half a glance satisfied 
me that it was the gipsy of Sardis— the lovely companion of our journey 
to Constantinople. 
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“ Maimuna ! ” I exclaimed, darting forward on the instant. 

A heavy hand struck me back as I touched her, and as I returned the 
blow, the swarthy crew of Arabs closed about us, and we were hurried 
with a most unceremonious haste to the side of the vessel. I scarce 
know, between my indignation and the stunning effect of the blow I had 
received, how I got into the caique, but wc were pulling fast up the 
Golden Horn by the time I could speak, and in half an hour were set 
ashore on the green bank of the Barbyses, bound on a solitary ramble 
up the Valley of Sweet Waters. 

* VIL 

The art of printing was introduced into the Mahommedan Empire in 
the reign of Achmet III. and Louis XV. I seldom state a statistical 
fact, but this is one I happen to know, and I mentioi^t because the 
most fanciful and romantic abode with which I am acquainted in the 
world was originally built to contain the first printing-press brought 
from the Court of Versailles by Mehemet Effendi, Ambassador from the 
“ Brother of the Sun.’* It is now a maison^de plaisancc for the Sul- 
tan’s favourite women, and in all the dreams of perfect felicity which 
visit those who have once seen it, it rises as the Paradise of retreats from 
the world. * 

The serai of Khyat-Khana is building of gold and marble, dropped 
down unfenced upon the greensward in the middle of a long emerald 
valley, more like some fairy vision, conjured and forgotten to be dis- 
solved, than a house to live in, real, weather-proof, and to be seen for 
the value of one and sixpence. The Barbyses falls over the hp of a 
sea- shell (a marble cascade sculptured in that pretty device), sending up 
its spray and its perpetual music close under the glided lattice of the 
Sultana, and following it back with the eye, like a silver thread in a 
broidery of green velvet, it comes stealing down through miles of the 
tenderest verdurti, without tree or shrub upon its borders, but shut in 
with the seclusion of, an enchanted stream and valley by mountains 
which rise in abrupt precipices from the edges of its carpet of grass, and 
fling their irregular shadows across it at every hour save high noon — 
sacred in the East to the sleep of beauty and idleness. 

In the loving month of May it is death to set foot in the Khyat-Khana. 
The ascending caique is stopped in the Golden Horn, and on the point 
of every hill is stationed a mounted eunuch with drawn sabre. The 
Arab steeds of the Sultan are picketed on the low-lying grass of the 
valley, and his hundred Circassians come from their perfumed chambers 
in the seraglio, and sun their untold loveliness on the velvet banks of 
the Barbyses. From the Golden Horn to Belgrade, twelve miles of 
greensward, (sheltered like a vein of ore in the bosom of the earth, and 
w'inding away after tl)e course of that pebbly river, unseen, save by the 
eye of the sun and stars,) are sacred ii^ this passion-bom month from the 
foot of man, and, riding in their scatlet arubas with the many-coloured 
ribands floating back from the horns of their bullocks, and their own, 
snowy veils dropped from their guarded shoulders and deep-dyed lips, 
w'ander, from sunrise to sunset, these caged birds of a Sultan’s delight, 
longing as wildly (who shall doubt?) to pass that guarded barrier iuto 
the forbidden world, as we, who sigh for tiiem without, to fly from false- 
hood and wTODg, and forget that same world in their bosoms ! 

How few arc content! How restless are even the most spoiled 
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children of F(M*tune 5 How inevitably the heart sighs for that which it 
has not, even though its only want is a cloud on its perpetual sunshine ! 
We were not of those — ^Job and I — for we were of that school of philasof 
phers* who “ had little and wanted nothing but we agreed, as we 
aat upon the marble bridge sprung like a wind-lifted cobweb over the 
Barbies, that the envy of a human heart would poison even the content 
ei a li^gar ! lie is a fool who is sheltered from hunger and cold and 
still complains of Fortune ; but he is only not a slave or a seraph, who, 
feeling on the innermost fibre of his sensibility the icy breath of Malice, 
utters his eternal malison on tlie fiend who can iieither be grappled with 
nor avoided. I could make a Pai'adisc witli loveliness and sunshine, if 
Envy could be forbidden at the gate ! 

We had walked around the Serai and tried all its entrances in vain, 
when Job spied^ under the shelter of the southern hill, a blood-red flag 
flying at the top of a small tent of the Prophet’s green — doubtless con- 
cealing the Kervas, who kept his lonely guard over the precincts. I 
sent my friend with a “pinch of piastres” to tempt the trowsered infilel 
to our will, and he soon came shuflling in liis unmilitary slippers, with 
keys, which, the month before, were guarded like the lamp of Aladdin. 
We entered. We rambled over the chambers of the chosen Houris of 
the East ; we looked through their lattices, and laid the palms of our 
hands on the silken cushions dimmed in oval spots by the moisture of 
their cheeks as they slept ; we could see by the tarnished gold, breast- 
high at the windows, where they had pressed to the slender lattices to 
look forth upon the valley; and Job, more watchfully alive to the thril- 
ling traces of beauty, showed me in the diamond-shaped bars the marks 
of their moist fingers and the stain as of lips between, betraying where 
they had clung an(j, laid flieir faces against the trellice in the indolent 
attitude of gazers from a w^earisome prison. Mirrors and ottomans were 
the only furniture ; and never, for me, would the wand of Cornelius 
Agrippa have been more welcome, than to wave back into those senseless 
mirrors the images of beauty they had lost. 

I sat down on a raised comer of the divan, probably' the privileged 
seat of the favourite of the hour. Job stood with his lips apart, brood- 
ing in speechless poeticalness on his own thoughts. 

“ Do you think, after all,” said I, reverting to the matter-of-fact vein 
of my own mind, which was paramount usually to the romantic ; “ do 
you think really. Job, that the Zuleikas and Fatimas who have by turns 
pressed this silken cushion with their crossed feet were not probably 
inferior in attraction to the most tliird-rate belle of New Englaiid ? How 
long would you love a woman that could neither read, nor write, nor 
think five minutes on any given theme ? The utmost exertion of intel- 
lect in the loveliest of these deep-eyed Circassians is probably the lan- 
guage of floweie, and, good heavens ! think how one of your della 
Cruscan sentiments would be lo^ upon her ! Aud yet here you are, 
ready to go mad with romantic mheies about women that were never 
taught even their letters.” 

Job began to hum a stave of his favourite song, which was always a 
sign that lie was vexed and disenchanted of himself. 

“ How little women think,” said I, proceeding with my unsenti- 
mental vein, while Job looked out of the window and the Kervas smoked 
his pipe on the sultana’s ottoman ; “ how little women think that the birch 

♦ With a ditfereiice, “ nihil ett, ni/ul de est,'* was their motto. • 
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and the dark closet, and the thumbed and dog-eared spelling-book, (or 
whatever else more refined, torments their tender years in the shape. of 
education,) was^ after all,t]te ground-work and secret of their fascination 
over men ! What a process it is to arrive at love ! ‘ D-o-g, dog, — c-a-rt, 

cat /’ If you had not learned bright Lady Melicent, I fear Captain 
Augustus Fitz-Somerset wotQd never have sat, as T saw him last night, 
cutting your initials with a diamond ring on the purple claret-glass which 
had jusjt poured a bumper to your beauty !’* 

“ You are not fax wrong,’’ said Job, after a long pause, during which 
I had delivered myself, unheard, of the above practical apostrophe ; 
“ you are not far wrong, quoad the w'omen of New England. They 
would be considerable bores if they had not learned, in their days of 
bread-and-butter, to read, write, and reason. But, for the woman of 
the softer South and East, I am by no means clear thaWbducation would 
not be inconsistent with the genius of the clime. Take yourself back to 
Italy, for example, where, for two mortal years, you philandered up and 
down between Venice and Amalfi, never out of tlie suifshine or away 
from the feet of women, and, in all that ])r^crous episode of your youth, 
never guilty, 1 will venture to presume, of either suggesting or express- 
ing a new thought. And the reason is, not that the imagination is dull, 
hut that nobody thinks, exefipt upon exigency, in these latitudes. It 
would be violent and inapt to the spirit of the hour. Indolence, volup- 
tuous indolence, of body and mind, (the latter at the same time lying 
broad awake in its chamber, and alive to every pleasurable image that 
passes uncalled before its windows,) is the genius, the only genius, of the 
night and day. What would be so discordant as an argument by moon- 
light in the Coliseum ? What so ill-bred and atrocious as the destruc- 
tion by logic of the most loose-simn theory ify tlie n^urmuring fountains 
of the Parafili ? To live is enough in these lauds of the sun. But 
merely to live in ours is to be bound, Prometheus -like, to a rock with a 
vulture at our vitals. Even in the most passionate intercourse of iove 
in your northern clime, you read to your mistress, or she sings to you, 
or you think it necessary to drive or ride ; but I know nothing that 
would more have astonished your Venetian hionda than, when the lamp 
was lit in the gondola that you might see her beauty on the lagurie in 
the starless night, to have pulled a book from your pocket, and read even 
a tale of love from Boccaccio. And that is why I could be more content 
to be a pipe-bearer in Asia than a schoolmaster in Vermont, or, sooner 
than a judge’s ermine in England, to wear a scrivener’s rags, and sit in 
the shade of a portico, writing love-letters for the peasant-girls of Rome. 
Talk of republics, — your only land of equality is that in which to 
breathe is the supreme happiness. The monarch throws open his win- 
dow for the air that comes to him past the brow of a lazzaroni, and 
the wine on the patrician’s lip intoxicates less than the water, from the 
fountain that is free to all, though it gush from the marble bosom of a 
nymph. If I were to make a world;! would have the climate of Greece, 
and no knowledge that did not eome by intuition. Men and women 
should grow wise enough, as the flowers grow fair enough, with sunshine 
and air, and th$y should follow their instincts like the birds, and go from 
sweet to sweet with as little reason or trouble. Exertion should be a 
misdemeanor, and desire of action, if it iverc not too monstrous to 
require legislati<^ be treason, to the state*” v * , 

“ Long live King Job I” Slingsbt, 

CTo be continued.) 
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WEEDS AND FLOWERS. NO. I. 

1. — How TO THRIVE AT CoURT. 

ManueL Look at yon rascal heliotropes ! The sun 

Brings forth rank weeds to-day. Behold, where climbs 
A parasite bard to our new favourite's ear ! 

And there — a broad-faced, simple, staring rogue 
Bleats out an useless lie. 

Friend. Scorn catch the villain I 
ManueL He has no truth. 

Friend. He l^s no wit. Such fellows 

Spuriheir dull, stumbling tongues, until come forth 
Fictions so weak that none believe *em. — Pah ! 

I love a huge, strong, firm, unblushing lie. 

One that would take a town 

Manuel. I understand. '■ 

Friend, One that's improbable— impossible — 

Where none can see the end, or prove it false. 

Manuel, What, Old Mohammed (when the pigeon pick’d 
The peas from out his ears) did please you better. 

Than if he had minced his fables into bits, 

Below the cunnina: of a conjuror ? 

Friend, I do confess it ; and I counsel you, — 

Give your imagination wing to-day. 

You have a present for the favourite : 

Beck it in splendid words. A homely gift 
(Though Phidias -carved) will lend your suit no help. 

He comers ! Remember what 1 say. Speak high, — 

Give your words way. 

Manuel. I’ll try what I can do. 

(Count enters, dictating to a Clerk.') 

Count. So, put it down at length — nothing omit, 

’Tis of much moment. Sir : A dinner spoil'd 

Is so much time made mournful, — this, at the least ; — 

But here, where a king is feasted, we must be 
As ceremonious and particular — 

Nay, Sir, much more so — than if we did feed 
The shrine o’ the church with incense. See it done. 

[Clerk exit. 

Friend. Now is the time. Sir. Offer him your present. 

Manuel. My Lord I— -(He sees me not.) 

Count, How is ’t with Manuel ? 

Well, Sir ? How is your sister, fair Valeria ? 

Manuel, My lo«i, I have been free with you. 

Hearing that you did feast the king to-day, 

1 have sent you an Indian bird, stuck full of spices. 

To ornament your board. ’Tis a rare dainty. 

Living upon the Himalayan tops. 

And caught as seldom as the Phoenix was. 

None save the kings of Delhi, once a year, 

(Upon their high-wrought coronation days,) 

K'er eat of ’t ; upon which occasions, they 
Grow wild in its praises o’er their Shiraz wine. 
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And issue edicts, that whoe’er shall taste ’t, 

Beneath the rank of monarch, straight shall die. 

Count A million thanks, excellent Manuel ! 

Tt is the very wonder I would have. . 

And edicts ’gainst it ? ’Twill be doubly sweet. 

Good Manuel, I thank thee. Come to me 
To-morrow— anytime. If I can serve thee ? 

Manuel, I thank your Lordship. Yes : some other time, — 

When you have leisure 

Count, It is done, good Manuel. 

Sleep soundly : it is granted. Fare you well I [Exit, 

Friend, Now where’s your parchment list of services ? 

Your wounds? your losses ? Pshaw ! —prop up thy merit 
With gold, and presents, and fine words, — and then 
’Twill stand like Cohorn’s bastions. Let the courtiers 
Blow blasts of slander on thee,— thou’lt sur^e ; 

When, hadst thou been no more than what tnou art, 

(An able soldier, a deserving man,) 

Dismay and ruin had o'ertaken thee. ^ 


2. Song. 

Whilst Aprif lasts, 1*11 love thee, dear. 
And dwell on thy sweet voice ; 

And when May comes loud laughing here. 
In love I’ll still rejoice ; 

Rejoice, and through the warm May noon 
Still love thee as before ; 

Till Summer leads in dazzling June, 

And then— I’ll love thee more. 

And thus, from spring to summer niorn. 
I’ll love, and so remain. 

When Autumn blows her sullen horn. 

And Winter brings her rain. 

No autumn shall the soul decline. 

No winter touch the heart ; 

But Love, the planet, still shall shine. 
Though earth’s best days depart. 


3. The pLiAsuRis of an Heir. 

{JuaUi a Soldier of Fortune, becomes posaessed of great loealth and rank, on 
the death of his brother,"] 

Pedro^ Welcome, my Lord. 

Juan, (To himself) 1 look around, in vain. 

Dull Memory cannot find the ancient traclj 
Wherein I wandered. I see nothing left. 

The wizard's tower — tljp^bittern-haunted mere — 

The two great elms, between whose trunks I swung 
(Laughing at Heaven beneath their cloudy hair)— 

And all the joy of life— the innocence — 

Are gone I — and whither? 

Pedro, Welcome to Burgos, Sir. 

Juan, Is’t Pedro ? no ? 

Pedron Yes, your old servant, Sir, 
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Juan. Take all the thanks I have : as yet, I am 
But rich in sorrow. What a 
* Hangeth, methinks, upon this bouse, and clothes 
The very air with grief I As we pass'd in. 

The birds sang nought but melancholy tunes. 

And the pines answer’d tjhe sad wind with sighs. 
Doubling its sorrow. 

Pedro. All must die at last. 

Juan. That’s certain : yet. Death's a strange spirit, and hath 
A Jainis lace. One side is dark with frowns ; 

T’other like sunny day. Once, I could meet 
The phantom grim, and laugh. The grave was then 
E’er open by me. Now, high blossoming hopes 
Should branch out ’tween me and my hoUow home. 
Hiding its nearness. Do I shake ? 

Pedro. Not so. Sir. 

Your eye looks sparkling still, and free from dread. 

Juan. Then it belies my heart ; for that is sad. 

’Tis true I once could well have laid me dowm — 

Down in the dust, and been content to die : 

But that was when my brother, like a king. 

Lorded it here, in Burgos. 1, the while, 

A needy soldier, carved my bloody^ way 
To safety, or in peace ate bitter bread. 

But nou\ niy brother lord is in tlie grave, 

(Peace to’t !) and I am, as he was, — a Prince, 

I feci a shudder when I think that death 
May pull the silken pillow from my head. 

And let me down to ruin. 


® 4. Inscription. 

(For two Sister Trees.) 

These Trees, now growing here in freshest earth. 
Memorials are of two fair sisters’ birth. 

The slips from which they sprang, and still spring free. 
Were cut in autumn from the self-same tree; 

And so each twain are sisters. We, who now 
Inscribe this tablet- stone, have breathed a vow. 

That should our children die, these trees shall fall. 
Pray therefore, liom your hearts, ‘ssweet strangers all, — ► 
Pray gently, without end, that axe or knife 
May never come and cut the green twins’ life ; 

But that, through all the seasons, sun and breeze 
May nourish them by sure and fair degrees ; • 

Till each (its centiny of summers past) 

May sigh to drop its leaves, and rest at last. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF WILTJAM SHAKSPEARE.. 

^R. Paynb Coli.ier*s publication of «ome New Facts regarding 
the Life of Shakspeare has called back my attention to a subject, from 
which other circumstances had unwillingly withdrawn me. I shall 
prefix to the following chapters of the Confessions of Shakspeare, a few 
remarks on these discoveries, in the hope of more immediately interest- 
ing the reader in the great subject they refer to. The “ facts’* are unques- 
tionably of importance, if only as a proof that such earnest and laudable 
zeal as Mr. Collier’s, if well directed, may get its reward. It is a pity 
that it has come so late. But it is with this as with other things. We 
waste our opportunities till they cannot be recalled, and fix our desires 
most intently on -what it is too late to attain. Four folio editions of the 
works of Shakspeare were published to satisfy the demands of liis ad- 
mirers in the century which followed his death ; but no one asked for, 
and no one furnished unasked, a single explanatory note, gr the annexa- 
tion of a particle of biographical anecdote. Tlds was because so many 
of his relatives still survived, that the information was to he had for 
asking I During the greater part of this period nothing could exceed 
the popularity of Shakspearclik His plays were the only delight of play- 
goers, the only salvation of the property of managers, the closet com- 
panions of the studies of monattihs. Leonard Digges protests that the 
audiences — r 

** would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-labour'd Catiline ; 

Sejanus, too, was irksome ; they priz'd more 
‘ Honest * lago, or the jealous Jjoor. 

3|C 9(« ^ Sft 9|C ^ 

E’en the ‘ Fox’ and ‘ Alchemist,’ at a friend’s desire 
Acted, have scarce defray’d the sea-coal fire, 

A«id door-keepers : when let but Falstaff come, 

Hal, Poins, the rest, you scarce shall have a room; 

All is so*i?ester’d. l^et but Beatrice 
And Benedick he seen, and in a Iricc 
The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are full — ” 

— yet of him, by wliose wonderful inllueiicc all men, whether in grief 
or gladness, were thus made better and happier, no one knew anything, 
nor cared to know ! Shakspeare’s sister, Joan Hart, lived till 1646; 
Mrs. Hall, his favourite daughter, lived till 1649 ; his second daughter, 
Judith, w^as living at Stratford in 1662 ; and Lady Bernard, his grand- 
daughter, did not die till 1670. A few' words from Mrs. Hall would 
have greater value now than the hundred volumes of ponderous feeble- 
ness amassed by “ commentators.” So infinite has been the labour, and 
so trifling the reward ! 

Mr. Collier’s discoveries relate chiefly to the pecunift-y circumstances 
of Shakspeare. It will be recollected that I gave a statement in the 
first paper of this series by which it appeared that, in a list of the sliarers 
and actors of the Blackfriars theatre, in 1596, Shakspeare’s name stood 

* Sucli was the popularity of Shakspeare in l(i27i that, in the April of that year, 
the King’s Oimpany, then playing at Blackfriars, purchased the interference of 
the Master of the Revels to prevent the players of the Red Bull theatre from per- 
forming any of his productions. 
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fifth. From the pames, however, that stood Before his it could not, 
with any certainty, be gathered from this circumstance that it was de- 
cisive of anything like prosperous circumstances. Mr. Collier now 
produces, from the MSS. at Bridgewater-house, the names of the com- 
pany of sixteen sharers seven years earlier, at the close of 1589, in 
which Shakspeare’s name also appears, but as low as twelfth upon the 
list. When it is recollected, therefore, that only four sharers held a 
rank subordinate to his at this period, and only three at the next date 
within our knowledge (that of 1596), and that such men as Kempe and 
Armyn, who were of very, low repute — the buffoons, in fact, of the com- 
pany — have places in these lists, — I do not think we have any reason 
to consider Shakspeare’s position in the world as at all considerable 
during these years, — or that his life was not meanwhile, as 1 shall have 
occasion to sn(m in one of the chapters of these Confessions, even sup- 
posing the evidence admitted of a progressive advancement into con- 
sideration, thwarted by many obstacles, and attended with the severest 
struggles ; wit)i poverty, with contumely, and neglect. The possession of 
half a share, it is shown hy of Collier’s discoveries, was suffi- 
cient to entitle its owner to vank as a shareholder, and the value of this, 
exaggerated by the possessor’s own estimate, ranks little higher than 
about a hundred pounds. Up to 1596, in fact, I maintain, and shall 
show by evidence more emphatic than Mr. Collier’s (Shakspeare’s‘own), 
that the worldly circumstances of this* great writer were anything but 
easyv I believe tlie commencement of his fortune to have been his ac- 
quaintance with the Lord Southampton, and the influence it won for 
him among persons ‘‘ of worship.” 

Wlien Shakspeare arrived in London in 1586, it is certain that, de- 
sirous of winning his way quietly and unobtrusively — mistrustful perhaps 
of even his wonderful genius — ^he offered his services to the managers of 
the Blackfriars’ Theatre, as willing, in addition to his duties of acting, to 
alter plays, and amend or re-write scenes. “ Titus Ai?dronicii8” may 
have had the first bold strengthening of his hand. Sure I am that when 
Marlowe heard some of the new portions of that tragedy, he must have 
felt, for the first time, his own “ mighty line in danger. With envy of 
this sort Shakspeare had certainly to struggle. His labour on Titus An- 
dronicus” fitted him, we may imagine, for the gigantic sketch of Talbot, 
which he inserted in the old play that now passes for the first part of 

Henry the Sixth.” It would be interesting, if this were a fitting oppor- 
tunity, to mark the progressive changes in his manner of altering the 
plays submitted to him, as he grew more self-possessed and conscious 
of his power. “Pericles” I take to have been the first in which he 
suffered his genius to have a perfect scope. The sweetness, delicacy of 
sentiment, case and truth, observable throughout this production, are 
extreme. In it are to be seen first developed to any extent a peculiarity 
in the rhythm of Shakspeare, which has been noticed by Mr. Coleridge. 
Examined narrowly, by this alone, alterations (which are very exten- 
sive) may be seen to half a line. I allude to the exquisite perfection 
he reached in the flowing continuity of interchangeable pauses. His 
varied images “ symbolical of moral truth,” as Coleridge says, thrusting 
by and seeming to trip ux^ each other, from an impetuosity of thought, 
produce a metre which is always flowing from one verse into the other, 
and seldom closes with the tenth syllable of the line. The success of 
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Pericles’* may have given Shakapeare the “share” we nt>w find him 
in wssession of, while it stimulated him to original efforts. The si^pnd 
and third parts of “ Henry the Sixth** were the result, and these were 
followed by “ Richard the Second,” and “ Richard the Third.” Sp^^r^ 
about this time, in a passage which cannot be misunderstood, alludes 
to his fondness for these high historical subjects, and characterises him 
as one 

, ** Whose muse, full of high thoughts' invention, 

Doth, like himself^* heroically sound.’* 

1 have little doubt that it was the circumstance of his having shown 
this fondness for heroic subjects, to which he was first indebted for the 
attentions of the chivalrous Earl of Southampton, and to these, as I have 
already said, I am inclined to attribute his increasing weight among 
the players at a period so early. Taking the matter m this view, it is 
natural he should have felt the odium and annoyaxfce of his personal 
position still more bitterly, (as we shall see he must have done ;) and 
that the difiiculties in his profession, which continued £>r some time to 
beset him, must have eaten into his heart with a more corroding sorrow. 
Of the public, that • 

“ Huge>siz'd monster of ingratitudes,” 
he could not be certain. dEIis fellow-writers and actors had already 
assailed him. Greene, in his “ Grot’s-worth of Wit,** had sneered at 
him as the bombaster out of a*blank verse, (in allusion, as I fancy, to 
“ Titus Andronicus,’* and Talbot,) and as the “ only Shake-scene in the 
country.’* Chettle, who publish^ this pamphlet, accompanied it with 
a statement about Greene, which was meant as a discouragement of 
Shakspeare. He calls him a man of “ singular pleasance,” and, “ to no 
mans disgrace be it spoken, the only cortvedian of a vulgar writer in 
this country.** This was towards the end of 1592. About this time, 
however, 1 take Shakspeare’s acquaintance with Southampton to have 
commenced. ^Mai'k the effect it had. Chettle, who had publish^ 
Greene’s impertinence, and added to it an impertinence of his own, now 
(within a year of the affront) comes forward with an “ apology.” He 
withdraws his phrases of offence. He says in their disproof — ‘‘ myself 
hath scene his demeanour no less civil than excellent in the qualitie he 
professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing 
that approves his art.” It is easy to perceive the source of this un- 
willing praise, and to fancy how little jthe pleasure was it could give to 
Shakspeare. No wonder we find him speaking, as I shall shortly show 
he does, on the subject of his art, and the untoward difficulties of his 
life. We may fancy them, though in one sense improved, in another 
embitilfc-ed, by this alliance with Lord Southampton. His ^atitude, 
however, was due no less, and accordingly, in 1593, ^he publicly pro- 
claimed it by the dedication of his poem of Venus and Adonis,** and, 
ill 1594, by that of the “ Rape of JJbcrece.” “ The warrant I Juwe 6f 
your Itonourahle disposition,^^ he says in the latter, “ not the worth of 
my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done 
is yours ; what I have to do is yours ; being part in all I have, devoted 
yours. Were my worth greater, ray duty would show greater ; mean- 
time, as it is, it is bound to your Lordship, to whom I wis h long life, 

• Shake Spear I 

July,^VOL. XLIV. NO. CLXXV. 
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still lengthened with happiness.” Setting aside the exaggerated courtesy 
of the time, Shakspeare here refers unquestionably to services conferred 
upon him. Greater services were to follow. In 1596, as I have shown,, 
we can scarcely presume him to have been other than struggling still 
with difficulty and opposition. Two or three years after this, I believe him 
to have first emerged from that sort of dependence which accompanies 
such struggles. It is clear that his chief source of remuneration must have 
been in his authorship; yet, in 1598, if Malones researches are to be 
taken^ and they are generally our best guide, he did not produce a single 
play. What was the cause of this ? I believe it to be at least a reasonable 
supposition, that it was at this time the Lord Southampton had, as Rowe 
states on the authority of Sir William Davenant, given the poet a thou- 
sand pounds, to enable him to go through with g purchase which he 
had heard our poki had a mind tOy* and that tnis purchase was no 
other than that considerable share in theatrical property which it must 
be presumed he was in possession of in 1602, when .Tames the First 
granted to LaurCiice Fletcher and Shakspeare, as leaders of the Cham - 
berlain’s Compan)'^, the pateitt/or playing at the Globe in the summer, 
and Blackfriars in the winter. Mr. Collier himself says, there is no 
sufficient reason to deny this gift. 

Here, then, I would draw the line in Shak^peare’s pecuniary circum- 
stances. Up to this period he must have felt dependent ; working,'’ as it 
were, without reward; finding it difficult' to avail himself eveti of what 
he earned ; striving to make the best of his troubles, but unable to keep 
them aloof, or to tempt them tog^are his door. But once ‘‘ set afloat ” in 
his circumstances, his course w^as a triumphant one. He was then indeed, 
as Daniel the poet, in one of Mr. Collier’s recently discovered papers, 
peevishly describes hipi — author of pi ayes now daily presented on 
the public stage of London, and the possessour of no small gaines.” In 
1602, he produced Hamlet,” and then, for the first time daring to in- 
dulge the thought of a closing life of quiet independence in h^ native town, 
he bought his house of New Place with a hundred and seven acres of land ; 
—delighted, as we may imagine, to anticipate his departure from scenes 
which, if they had witnessed his triumph, had witnessed also his exceed- 
ing trouble; and venturing at that moment to tliink the enjoyment of an 
actual estate in Warwickshire, better than any reliance on the 
Estate which wits inherit after death/’ 
wliich he never much troubled bimsclf about at any time. Within the 
five years that succeeded, he produced, among many of his greatest 
plays, “ Othello,” ‘‘ Lear,” and “Macbeth,” and in the proceeds which 
reverted to him out of the profits of the theatres wdicre they were acted, 
and in which he had become so considerable a sharer, we may ^w in- 
deed trace his advancement in the world. He had availed himself of his 
first opportunity of quitting the stage. After representing the “ majesty 
of buried Denmark,” he took his najne from the list of actors. He gave 
up the ghost, as we may say. Mr. Cdilier's recent discoveries materially 
assist us in the further inquiry into his circumstances. No further 
doubt, indeed, can possibly rest upon them, from the date of this 
period of his life. Among the fines preserved at the Chapter House, 
there is a document relative to the purchase by him, in 1603, of a 
mesauage with barn, granary, garden, and orchard, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, for 50/. ; which Mr. Collier produces. It was before known, that 
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in 1605 Shaks^are gave 440/. for the lease of a moiety of great and 
small tithes of Stratford. Mr. Collier completes our sum of information 
• on this head by producing another document of a very remarkable kind, 
mscovcred by him among the papers of Lord Ellesmere at Bridgewater 
House. The Corporation of London, as it was Well known, had a con* 
ttnued grudge against what they deemed the nuisance of the Blackfriars - 
Theatre, and made repeated efforts to get the players removed. These 
efforts were for some years unsuccessful, tdl at last a proposition seems to 
have been entertained for buying out the shares and properties of the 
theatre, and so getting rid of the nuisance in that expensive way. The docu- 
ment in question purports accordingly to be the statement of the precise 
sum claimed by each sharer, on his share and other property, and seems 
to have been laid, with other documents relating to the subject, before 
Lord Ellesmere, then Lord Chancellor. I quote ShaKspeare’s claim : — 
** Item. W. Shakespeare asketh for the Wardrobe and properties of the 
same play house 500 . li and for his 4 shares, the same as his fellowea 
Burbadge and Fletcher viz 933 li. Gs. 8d.-7-1433 li. 6^. 8di.” — his own 
estimate, it will be recollected; and stated, of course, at its very highest 
amount, both for the sake of the compensation claimed generally by the 
company, and of throwing many obstacles as possible in the way of the 
citizens, who had sought to annoy them. Still it is curious and important 
in a high degree, and may l:)e*received as the most authentic testimony 
on the point it refers to, that we have yet obtained. If the shares are 
taken, as stated in another part of the doc\imcnt, to have produced on 
an average, “ one year witli another,” 33/. 6^. Sd,, the twenty shares 
into which the theatre seems to have been divided, would net an annual 
sum of 666/. 13.y. 4(/., or something less* than 3400/. of our present 
money. Shakspeare’s annual income, therefore , *110111 the receipts of 
the Bladikfriars Theatre at this date, without the amount paid him for 
the use of his wardrobe and properties, would be 133/. 6s, 8d. Add that 
amount, with Ihe actual sums received by him on the production of his 
new plays, to his profits upon the same number of shares which he of 
course held (the two theatres were one concern) in the Globe — and we 
Shall not be disposed to call Mr. Collier’s estimate an exaggerated 
one, which fixes the yearly income of the poet at 300/., which is not 
far short of 1500/. of our present money. Proportionate we may con- 
ceive the consideration to have been, in which he was henceforward held, 
for to his death the “ yellow slave ” continued to minister to him — 
(whose service, as about this time: he bitterly described it — 

** Win knit and break religions, bless the accurs'd. 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d, place thieves. 

And give them title, knee, and approbation. 

With senators on the bench ; this is it , 

That makes the wappen*d widow wed again ; 

She whom the spital house, and ulcerous sores. 

Would cast the gorge af, this embalms and spice.s 
To the April Day again”) 

—and Shakspeare died the richest man — the possessor, at least, as we 
believe, of- the best and largest house — in his native town of Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

I have thus endeavoured to draw the line from which this prosperity 
Bray be dated, because many of the Confessions which follow might 
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otherwise, have confused the reader. In this^ 1 think it will he found, 
I have on the whole succeeded. Mr^ Collier himself, in the last and 
most interesting of his recent discoveries, Aimishes a striking corrobo- 
ration of my view. He has produced, from the same bundle of papers 
at Biridgewater House which was found to contain the documents relating 
to the msputes between the players and the corporation, the copy of a 
letter addressed, we must conclude, tu Lord Ellesmere, in order to 
induce him to exert himself on behalf of the actors. Of the authenticity 
of this letter, from its internal evidence, I do not think a doubt should 
be entertained ; nor will any one be hardy enough to dispute Mr. Col- 
lier’s opinion that the initials at the close, H. S., stand for Henry South- 
ampton — ever the constant friend and patron of Shakspeare, in whose 
continued good fortune the earl may be supposed to have taken a more 
than ordinary interest, if, as I have suggested, he was the person from 
whom its first impulse came. This letter is a personal introduction of 
Richard Burbac^e and William Shakspeare by their names and profes- 
sions, to the noble individual to whom it is addressed, in order that they 
might state to liim their case,«aiid interest him in behalf of the perse- 
cuted players. Lord Southampton begins by alluding to the many good 
o£ices he had received at Lord Ellesmere’s l^ands. Their acquaintance 
is matter of history. After alluding to the subject of the introduction, the 
earl then says : — “ These hearers are two. o f the chief e of the company : 
one of them by name Richard Bur badge, who humblie sueth for your 
lordship’s kind helpe, for that he is a man famous as our English 
Roscius, one who htteth the action to the word and the word to the 
action most admirably.” ‘‘ Hamlet ” had been produced before this, 
as 1 have already mentioned*; and Burbadge, not, as is commonly sup 
posed, Joseph Taylor, was its original representative. Shakspeare is 
afterwards described : — The other is a man no whitt lesse lleserving 
favor, AND MY ESPECiALx. FRIENDS, till of late an actor of good account 
in the companies now a sharer in the same, and writer of some of our 
best English playes, which, as your Idirdship knoweth, were most sin- 
gularly liked of Queene Elizabeth, when the companie was called upon 
to performe before her Ma**®, at Court at Christmas and Shrovetide.” 
I disagree with Mr. Collier in fixing 1608 as the date of this letter, 
because, from the terms employed at its conclusion, it would seem to 
have reference to the dispute in an earlier stage — ^when the players were 
threatened with a gross injustice, and before the corporation had been 
brought to offer compensation. The document on which Mr. Collier 
founds his suggestion (the estimate of the value of the shares) appears 
to me, on the other hand, a virtual abandonment of anything like the 
accusation of injustice against the corporation. Fix the date of this 
letter a year or two earlier, and the passage which relates to Shakspeare’s 
recent quitting df the stage confirms my view of the period of his 
departure. The letter concludes ^hus : — This other hath to name 
William Shakspeare, and they are both of one countie, and indeede 
almost of one towne ; both are right famous in their qualityes, though it 
longeth not to your lo. gravitie and wisedome to resort unto the places 
where they are wont to delight the publique care. Their trust and sute 
nowe is not to bee molested in-*their wayc of life whereby they main- 
tains themselves and their wives and families (being both married and 
of good reputation) as well as the widowea and orphanes of some of their 
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dead fellowes.’* The reader of this will perhaps have do»^ in6 the 
favour to recollect, that in my first paper of this series T tnenti<med But»- 
badge, contrary to the received notion, as a Warwickshire man, and one 
of others from the aame county, ^hose success in the Blackfriars theai^ 
was likely to have given Shakspeare the first thought of trying his for- 
tune there. This interesting letter, as we have seen, confirms this} and 
Mr. Collier now adds to it the sanction of his excellent opinion. Lord 
Southampton’s allusion to gravity and wisdom” keeping away from 
theatres, is a pleasant confession for himself— of whom, at the period of 
Shakspeare’s greatest popularity, honest Mr. White wrote to Sir R. Sid- 
ney, that ** my Lord Southampton and Lord Rutland pass away their 
time in Jjondon merely in going to plays every day. ” 

If it is thought that too great an effort has Jieen made in these 
remarks to connect the worldly success of Shakspeare with the patrim- 
age of the young Earl of Southampton, instead of leaving it, as Mr. Collier 
does, to be considered altogether as the naturally progressive result of 
his genius and admirable industry, — let*the judgment be suspended till 
the following Confessions are read. They are the completest, the most 
interesting, the noblest, records of the private history of Shakspeare that 
now remain to us — and 4 would keep them, if possible, undisturbed. 
When Lope de Vega was thought to be in the receipt of thousands of 
ducats from his dramatic wi^tings, he was complaining to himself and to 
his son of ill usage, and neglect, and poverty — and his memory has been 
unjustly attacked for this. I would not have the same injustice done 
to his illustrious English contemporary. Genius is a grand thing, but 
it is in immortality alone that its possessors can build their secure 
reversion, or trust to their safe reward. ^Writers, the contemporaries of 
Shakspeare, and inferior in genius to him alone, have struggled almost 
hopelessly till they found rest in the grave. The only grand jwssessions 
they .enjoyed? the only things in which they could delight or pride them- 
selves, are still ours, imperishable and incorruptible I and for these, their 
thoughts and their* verse, the only happy portion of what was theirs, they 
have become immortal. ** Serene and smiling ” are they now, though 
in the shades of death, 

“ Because on earth their names 
In Fame's eternal volume shine for aye — 

—but while they lived, their Ike was dif&cult and wretched, and the world 
to them, as to Marina, in delightful Pericles, “ was as a lasting storm, 
hurrying them from their friends.” Marlow had such a life, and it 
closed in a sudden and frightful death. Ben Jonson, in the midst of 
Shakspeare’s successes, was living on the charity of a friend, as we ascer- 
tain from a memorandum which occurs in a private diary of the time, 
“ Ben Jonson, the poet, now lives upon one Town«;nd, and scomes the 
world,*^ This, however, was beginning too soon to scorn it. It had not 
done with its benefactor. He lived to be obliged to write plays for his 
existence, with a brain girt round with pain, and to hear of their being 
hissed by the inconstant multitude.” I might make out a melancholy 
list, but I shall close with the name of Massinger. Life was, indeed, to 
this eminent writer, a long wintry day, of “shadows, clouds, and darkness.” 
I recollect reading a letter of his to a person of the name of Henslow (a 
«ort of pawnbroker; one who advanced money upon wearing appard, 
the wardrobes of actors, till he enriched Mmself out tf their necessities 
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with wi enormous theatrical prc^Hy), in which the nttfortunate poet 
solicits the advance of a few pounds, to which he was in fact entitledi 
w'ith the humility and self-abasement of a mendicant asking alms. The 
memorial of his mortality accords but too well with these passages in 
his life : March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger*^ 

1 may add that on reference to the life of* Massinger, I find, in this 
wretched solicitation for money, tw'o persons, not unknown in that day as 
writers, nor forgotten now, Nathaniel Field and Robert Dabome, joined 
with the greater poet, and that the sum they implored was jive ^pounds I 
1 mention it, however, because it illustrates forcibly a point I have 
already touched on, and shall have greater occasion to aRude to in a 
portion of these Confessions — I mean the uncertainty of theatrical pro- 
perty, which must have kept its owner, however apparently prosperous, 
in a continual state of anxiety and dread. These very persons, Robert 
Daborne and Nathaniel Field, whom we see in such great distress with 
Massinger in 1613 or 1614, had been sufficiently prosperous some five 
years before to apply for and .obtain from the King a patent “ to bring 
up and practise children in plfties by the name of* the children of the 
Queen’s rcvells” — a patent which is produced among Mr. Collier’s recent 
discoveries, and the first draft of which coiitrins, curiously enough, the 
name of Shakspeare — as if he had meant to join them in the first in- 
stance, but had afterwards been diverted from his intentioiv Another 
fact, incidentally mentioned by Mr. Collier, I shall avail myself of in 
further illustration. Some years after Shakspeare had sold his pro}>er(^ 
in the theatres, and quitted London, the Privy Council itself seems to 
have entertained the plan of removing the Playhouse (Blackfriars), 
and of making compensation to the parties.” Mr. Collier produces the 
original report on tht value of the property made accordingly by the 
aldermen of the ward and two other magistrates ; from which it ap|)ears 
that the company of the actors themselves first put a gpross sum of 
16,000/. upon the Blackfriars Theatre and its appurtenances ; that, being 
called upon for particulars, they advanced their claim to 21,990/. ; but 
that the magistrates, “ extraordinary as it may seem,” subsequently 
reduced the whole demand to only 2900/. 13.?. 4c/. Such is the valuc^ 
it may be remarked, in passing, of a player’s estimate of his own pro- 
perty ! But it will be unjust to glance any serious discredit, therefore, 
at what we have seen was Shakspeare’s estimate. The truth is, that 
after he quitted London, theatrical property certainly declined, and 
continued to do so in the years which followed. I can scarcely consider, 
therefore, that the confusion which must Imve so sadly existed in the 
minds of these poor players, between what their property hud been worth 
and its present worthlessness, is at all extraordinary. So early as 1615, 
when Shakspeare ^ad only retired to Stratford two years, I find, in ad- 
dition to the causes which must always render such property uncertain, 
a pretty plain reason for its more spefedy decline in this instance. John 
Chamberlain, in writing to ^ Dudley Carleton, describes the plays 
then performing as ^ such poor stuff, that instead of delight, they send 
the auditors away wi^ll discontent.” “ Indeed,” he continues, “ our 
poets* brains and inventions are grown very dry, insomuch that of five 
new plays, there is not one that pleases, and therefore they are driven 
to furbish over their old, which stand them in best stead, and bring 
them most profit.” 
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Shakspeare must have smiled if he heard this, sitting in his quiet 
retirement on the banks of the Avon ! 


Chapter lit, 

shakspeare’s mistress. 

I occupied the last chapter of these Confessions with a particular intro- 
duction to the two striking passages in the history of the life and thoughts 
of Shakspeare, which are illustrated in his Sonnets. I shall devote the 
present to as graphic a sketch as T am able to give of his Connexion 
with the woman I have there recorded. A passion more remarkable in 
all respects was never, perhaps, felt by any heart, |trong for suffering 
equally as for joy — and never, certainly, was a passion expressed with 
greater vividness or fervour ; with a finer luxuriance of imagination, or 
a more trembling delicacy of sentiment ; with so rapt joy, or a despair 
so afflicting yet so noble ! ^ 

^ '"It will startle the reader to sec Shakspeare as he will now be pre- 
sented, the victim of an unhappy and ill-starred love. In his dramatic 
writings he appears elevated above all this, as if he were a god. His 
lightly-moved, and all-conceiying spirit, as Cfeethe has exquisitely de- 
scribed the poet’s, steps forth like the sun from night to day, and with 
easy and calm transition tunes his harp to joy or woe. Our laughter 
and our tears obey his will, all the resources of man’s life and thought 
crowd round him at his jdeasurc, and at his bidding the world of ima- 
gination and ,the world of reality come spijpning into a little space before 
us ! If, as our life would but too sadly intimtj:c, from the dispropor- 
tion of its desires and attainments, we ordinary men, while fancying our- 
selves awake, do only dream, — how truly should w'e guess of the life of 
siicli a man *as Shakspeare, that he must have passed that dream like 
one awake ; viewing the strangest and most baffling of human incidents 
from an eminence where they never affected him ; availing himself of 
them, in his character of teacher and prophet, of friend both to gods and 
men, only as a part of tlic past and the future ; conscious of them always 
as of the existence of the actual world, which lies open in all its parts 
before him, hut mixing himself up as little with them, as though between 
that world and him a great gulf wrerc fixed, IIow often, indeed, have 
wc actually thought .this of Shakspeare, till we only of late discovered 
how falsely we had thouglit it. View him here I 

The name of the mistress of Shakspeare icmains unknown. It is 
impossible ever to discover a clue to it. Through many sonnets he has ad- 
dressed to her, during a passion of several years, we have not even an 
allusion to her Christian name. There may havetbeen some feeling of 
consideration and delicacy in thi^ The cynical style of literature had 
certainly at that time not come* into vogue. Rousseau had not set the 
example, so well followed since, of publishing the confessions of others 
under the pretence of writing one’s own. Veiled and nameless as she is, 
however, she lives for us, as she lived to Shakspeare, in the passionate 
joy and sorrow she awakened into life, to live in his verse, as it preyed 
upon his heart, for ever ! These are indeed true rights her existence 
IS as actual as Shakspeare’s own ; it is no 
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** poet's rage 

And stretched metre of an antique song 
to which we owe it, hut to that extraordinary fascination which the 
actual life of man can confess perhaps only once, and with which she 
swayed resistlessly the heart of the greatest writer of the world. What 
can have been the source of this power of fascination over a being so 
wonderful ? Was it worthy ? — could it have been unworthy ? These 
are questions the reader shall answer. It has never yet been that ima- 
gination, passion, or self-will, were governed or controlled by reason : it 
will not be startling to find them ungoverned here. The mightiest and 
most intellectual of queens submits to be 

“ commanded 

By sijch poor passion as the maid that milks. 

And does the meanest chares 

and we may not claim for the greatest man, who once confesses such 
an influence, exception from the chances which govern the meanest. In- 
tensity of feeling, indeed, isti^n more than ordinarily likely, in his case, 
to make up for disproportion of objects, should such disproportion exist. 
One thing, at least, we know : the personal^charms of the mistress of 
Shakspeare were unquestionably great. 

In one of his temporary separations ffom her, he draws upon the 
wealth of nature for materials to describe her beauty. The picture is 
a charming one, not in the memory of the lady alone, but in all the 
circumstances which attend it. The scene is — 

** in the spring. 

When proud-pie^ April, dress'd in all his trim. 

Hath put q spirit of youth in every thing; 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap'd with him.” 

But neither the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell of flowers, 

“ Could make him any summer's story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew'YT 

because, in her absence, the very birds seem mute to him ; and, in spite 
of the flowers, it is winter still He cannot speak then of enjoyment, 
hut sweetly chides them : — 

“ The forward violet thus did I chide : — 

Sweet thief, whence did thou steal thy sweet that smells. 

If not from my love’s breath ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 

In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand. 

And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair : 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 

One blushipg shame, another white despair : 

A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both," 

And to his robbery had anneii d thy breath ; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 

But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee J.’* 

Before any one hastily condemns this for conceit, let him be sure that 


*1^ Sonnet 17* 


I Sonnet 98. 


{ Sonnet 97* 


g Sonnet 99. 
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he has experienced a true passion. Conceits, if these are to he called 
such, seem to me of the very essence of a deep and imaginative love. 
Here, at all events, are materials for an exquisite portrait, which (hay* 
ing added a few more touches to it]|I shall leave the reader to complete. 
“ My mistress’ eyes are raven black*,” says the poet j and again, ad* 
dressing them, he exclaims, — 

“ Thine eyes I love, and they, as pityine me, 

Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain ; 

Have put on black, and loving mourners be. 

Looking with pretty ruth upon my paint.'* 

But this is anticipating. Pain has not yet visited the poet — the beau- 
tiful has not yet vanished, “ to return not !” He has, in this, a lot such 
as how many have experienced ! It is an old story. He loves, he im* 
plores, he obtains, he trusts, he is deceived ! “ Fair,1cind, and truej,” 

is all his argument at first — three that “ till now never kept seat in 
one § , 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence || !” 

On all sides he is, as he thinks, secure and happy. His own sincerity 
does not allow him to doubt^the sincerity of her. He has accepted the 
favours of her love with a transport of gratitude ; and upon the large faith 
of that moment alone he seems*almo8t able to sustain himself thereafter. 
1 could quote several sonnets in illustration of this, expressed in terms 
of unequalled tenderness, purity, and sweetness; but with an air of 
reliance on her truth, rather, perhaps, than that of certainty that she is 
true : — 

“ But what’s so blessed fair that fears no blot ; 

Thou may’st be false, and yet I know if not ^ .'* 

A darker sjiadow of doubt at last falls over him. These are the things 
^ve most ardently pursue. A fancy which thwarts and disturbs us we 
cannot shake off; for we never try to do it. We strain our sight after 
it, aching as it is, should it ever threaten to leave us, and bring it back 
within the sphere of our vision in exaggerated colours. Shakspeare, 
finding himself in a position of fear and doubt, hurries to anticipate all 
evil. While uncertainty is with us, w'e can afford to be certain of the 
worst ; it is only when the w^orst comes, that we would desperately reason it 
away. But mark, in this instance, the fine self-controlment of the poet’s 
nature. Thinking she may be false ; that the time will come when she shall 
no more greet him with “that sun, her eye;” — ^liis first impulse is, that 
this may be his fault, not hers ; that there may indeed he no sufficient 
cause why she should continue to love him, through all his ill-deservings**. 
Against himself he uprears his hand, that he may “ guard the seasons 
on her partff.” He is content to believe her “ to(y dear for his pos- 
sessing ^ 

“ For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting JJ.’’ 


• Sonnet 127. 

§ Sonnet 105, 

** Sonnet 49. 


t Sonnet 132. 

|{ Sonnet 105. 
tf Sonnet 40. 


Sonnet 105. 
Sonnet 92. | 

IX Sonnet 97* 
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Let us. not detract from the beauty of this sentiment, when we see it 
shaken before the nearer approach of what he fears; for that comes in a 
shape he had not dreamt of. She may have ceased to love him, but was she 
false with another ? Such had heconne the cfmmon talk. Persons whom 
he meets in the street hint it to him, and commiserate him, and offer 
him advice with all the malice of their friendship ! This is hard to bear. 
I can conceive the following written in the midst of gushes of tears — 

“ If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote. 

What means the world to say it is not so ? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men’s ; no. 

How can it ? O how can love's eye be true. 

That is so vex'd with watching and with tears !" * 

But again, recovering himself, with that surviving faith and remoteness 
from things worldly, which may fall into the error at times of a child- 
like simplicity, but yet never fails to indicate at all times a mind of the 
very highest erder, Shakspeare clings to the hope that she may still be 
honest.” 

“ That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defect. 

For slander’s mark was ever yet tne fair ; 

The ornament of beauty is suspost, 

A crow there flies in heaven's sweetest air. 

So thou be good^slander doth but approve 
Thy woi'th the greater.*' t 

Thus does affection seek to perpetuate itself, and so for itself it survives 
when every reasonable trust is gone! Shakspeare’s hope was vain. 
The next scene we are permitted to witness in tliis strange history of 
emotion, is one in which tho abused heart of the lover, bursting with a 
suspicion now ripened, by increasing evidence, into certainty, cannot 
restrain itself from venting its reproaches. But how exquisitely tender 
they are, though exiuessed with a settled melancholy ! He compares 
her transgression to the base clouds which he has noticed ride over the 
celestial face of a glorious morning, after it has been seen to 

“ Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye.*' 

The lady speaks rcpcnlingly, and with shame and sorrow. The poet’s 
grief, stronger for her than for himself, receives no consolation — 

" Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; . 

Though thou repent, yet IJiave still the loss : 

The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross.” } 

In this there is no selfishness. Love sometimes wears its aspect. But 
while selfislinesB works on others for its own, love is anxious only for 
those others’ sake. To many, these reproaches of Shakspeare may seem 
unequal to the toccasion : but they must recollect the strong toil of 
grace ” with which he had to struggle, and the peculiar circumstances 
(they have been previously treated by tlie writer) under which it had 
been flung around nim. The lady w^eeps, and is triumphant ! 

“ Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 

And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds.” || 

* S<>nxiet 148. f Sonnet 70« t Sonnet 33. 

§ Sonnet 34# || Sonnet 34* 
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Well had he made his Passionate Pilgrim exclaim — ’ 

“ Oh father^ what a hell of witchcraft lies • 

. In the small orb of one particular tear / 

A victim to this witchcraft he nowj willingly yields. The lady improves 
her occasion. Her grief at being pardoned exceeds her grief under re- 
proaches, and over the heart of Shakspeare she reseats tyrannous 
upon a firmer throne. He becomes her apologist — and with what Ex- 
quisite sweetness ! 

“No more be griev’d at that which thou hast done : 

Roses have thorns and silver fountains mudS' * 

After this interview I can conceive the poet, removed from the immediate 
influence of her presence, summoning up before him all the hopes he 
had seen decay, and shuddering at the prospect which that vision opened ! 
Where was any hope for the future in the memory pf the past ? Was 
he to enjoy only another fool’s paradise, that he might find Inmself again 
the tool of her levity, her intrigue, her tears ! It is trx) late for a thrall 
to remonstrate, when he has confessed and submitted to his thraldom. 
He writes to her — a poor consolation f ^ * 

“ So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 

Like a deceived nusband ; so love’s face 
May still seem Idve to me, though alter'd new ; 

Thy looks with me, thy heart in other x>lace : 

For there can live no hatred in thine eye. 

Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 

In many looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ, in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange. 

But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sw'eet love should ever dwell, 

Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be 1” t 

Did Shaksi)eare, as he wrote these words, “ like a deceived husband,” 
glance back a thought to his bouse in Stratford-iq^on-Avon ? This I 
shall have occasion, in a subsequent chax)ter, to inquire into. Strange 
that at this very time his greatest contemporary, Lope de Vega, the 
Shakspeare of Spain, should have been, in the same shape of writing, 
confessing to himself his secret thoughts; pouring forth in sonnets a 
miserable love, for which he saw no hoi)e of return, and resenting the 
claims of a neglected wife, 

“ Ay de aquel alma a padccer dispuesta 
Qiie espera su Rachel en la otra vida 
Y tiene a Lia para siempre en estra.’’ J 
But what were now the thoughts and the heart’s workings ” of the 
mistress of Shakspeare ? Did she prove herself worthy of his renewed 
trust ? Did she continue to hold within the influence of her extraordi- 
naiy charms the devotion of the greatest man that the World had 
known ? - • • 

♦ Sonnet 35. • ^ t Sonnet 93. 

4: 111 fate is his ' 

Who hopes for Rachel in tlie world to come, 

And chain’d to Leah drags his life in this. 

Again, in subsequent sonnet, he expresses ihe following thought:— 

But woe to him whose ill-placed hopes at^d 
Another’s life, and who, till that shall pass. 

In hopeless espeotation wastes his own ! 
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The Due de la Rochefoucault hasii ahiewd remark in hiaheok, terthe 
effect that many women there are iNrhb never have had one intrigue, few 
there are who have had only one. Shakapea^’a mutreas is no excep- 
tion. Once surrendered to licenaef'she soon abandoned herself to it ! 
One of the most extraordinary women of her time she must certlhnly 
have been, to have “ luxuriously picked out ” such hearts as she did to 
place them beneath her feet! Shakspeare aeon discovered she had 
an intrigue with one of his public associates, also an eminent poet and 
had subsequently to endure the agony of knowing that the purity of the 
dearest friend he had on earth had been destroyed ^ by her foul pride t.” 
Is this word ** pride the solution of such a woman’s career ? Or what 
other vice may it be ? For to “ love ** (as she did) always proves the least 
error of a woman who abandons hersdf to tjie passion. “ Viros,” says 
Cicero, ad unupi quodque maleficium singulm cupiditates impellunt ; 
mulieres antem ad omnia maleficia cupiditas una ducit.” Was it pos- 
sible, during her intercourse with Shakspeare, whom she swayed with 
as extraordinary and true a passion as ever agitated man, that she did 
not herself experience its truth ? Did she never try to persuade herself 
that it was real ? In the early part of her connexion with him it is cer- 
tain, as we have seen, she thought the continuance of his devotion 
a game at least worth playing for. Is it possible that she ever mistook 
that desire for a more real feeling ? A woman of her tendency is per- 
haps more likely than any other to labour under the imperious necessity 
of being deeply and lastingly loved at least by one, whatever vanities she 
may choose to receive, or to bestow on, others. Or had the many vices 
which it is too clear she must have fallen into recklessly after her utter 
abandonment of virtue, entiirely possessed their victim ? Mrs. Jameson, 
in one of her most c)iarming books, the “ Memoirs of the Loves of the 
Poets,” equally deliglitful for its taste and feeling, and for its exquisite 
intermingling of poetry and subtle criticism, has devoted a few lines to 
one or two of the sonnets in which this extraordinary Woman is men- 
tioned, and describes her as likely to have been “ onje of a class of females 
who do not always, in losing all right to our respect, lose also their 
claim to the admiration of the sex who wronged them, or the compassion 
of the gentler part of their own who have rejected them J.” I am much 
mistaken if she was one who would have submitted to “ compassion.” 
She is more of the Vittoria Corrombona order, and would have spurned 
it as that white devil did, or as Cleopatra spumed ** the sober eye of 
dull Octavia.” 

Her infidelities, however, struck only by slow and unwilling degrees 
on the trusting heart of Shakspeare. Soon after the first reconciliation 
I have described, when he seems to have lived in the midst of cruel agi- 
tations of pleasure and suspicion, 

** Now ptoud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching agewwill steal his pleasure §,’* 

a short separation took place. She left London, it is to be presumed. 


* Sonnets 80, 83, 86. f Sonnet 144. 

t Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. Biographical Sketches of Women cele- 
brated in Ancient and Modern Poetry.” By Mrs. Jameson. .Second Edition, 
VoLLp.240. 

§ Sonnet 75 • ' 
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on lome Ymt to the couatrr^ It ie clear,^ from eeveral sonnete^i that abe 
had given him a portrait of herself before she went» and desir^ h^ to 
keop the*briginal 

** With the gentle closure of his breastt !” 

What|||K>weTS, of fascination this woman must have had ! The original 
does indeed remain there, occupying that home till all was waste and 
void within it, and his own heart h^ no place of strength or refuge I It 
was during this absence he first discovered her connexion with^ some 
other eminent poet of the time. Here (as he ever does in speaking of 
himself) he teaches a lesson of noble mt^esty. He writes to her to say 
he had Wrd this — 

“ Oh, how I fiBunt when 1 of you do write. 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your nameS/' 

Again, 

I am a worthless boat, • 

He of tall building, and of goodly pride } ! ” 

He tells her, however, at the close, of one consolation, should the worst of 
his fears be realised — • . 

“ — if he thrive, and I be cast away, 

The worst was this — my love was my decay || 1 ** 

These fears were indeed realised, but yet he struggles with his passion. 
I now mark a change in her style of addressing him. Secure of him 
now past doubt, seeing how completely she has enslaved him, she as- 
sumes the language of reproach. There is wonderful consolation in this, 
when we feel we have been committing an injury. “ He does not write 
so often.” “ Why?” Shakspeare answers, with an allusion to his 
new rival — 

‘ “ When your countenance filled up his line, 

Then lack’d I matter — that enfeebled min^.” 

In another sonnet, referring to the same reproach, he mingles most 
sweetly the language of love with a slight bitterness— 

“ There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise** ! 

Another instance of this occurs, when, under cover of a jest, he intimates 
her strength of will~ 

** For nothing hold me so it please thee hold, 

That nothing me a somethmg sweet to thee : 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still, - 
And then thou lov'st me— for my name is WiLLii*.’* 

But she has ascertained her success in this assumption of the language of 
offence, and does not fail to follow it up. He reasons against this in 
vain ; he then calls her tyrannou^J.” She ceases, we may suppose, to 
upbraid him, but betrays coldness in her looks. Exquisitely natural is the 
change which follows from him — Wound me,” he says, ** not with thine 

• Sonnet 47, &c. f Sonnet 48. • X Sonnet 80. § Sonnet 80. 

il Sonnet 80. ^ Soimet 80. ** Sonnet 83. 

ft Sonnet 136. « Will ” was the name by which Shakspeare always passed 
among his friends at the theatre. The older and more serious gentlemen were 
invariably addressed with dignity, such as Mr. Bryan,’* “ Mr. Pope,** &c. But 

** Marlow, renowned for his rare art and wit. 

Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit. 

Mdlifluons Shakspeare, whose enchanting quill 
ComnuMuled mirtli and passion, was but Will! ** 

Sonnet 131. 
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eye% l)ut 'with thy tongue ! ” . He calls on her fi» her icpToachcs; nay^ 
hacaudid&iB--* 

“ Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere ; but in my sight* 

Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside* !” 

Let us, if possible, net mii^udgeVhis bewildering passion. Strdl||||;er it 
seems to grow as the danger of loss comes nearer. In this womans whoever 
she was, he seems to have fancied that he worshipped at least the image 
of a better nature ; and if it is permitted us to hnd, in this unexpected 
view we have of Shakspeare in his fondest, and most passionate, and 
most despairing moments, that, divinely intellectual as he was, he was at 
heart also one of the most affectionate and sensitive of beings — we may 
forgive the weakness of our nature it betrays, for the strength with which 
it reassures us. Viewed for the purposes, and in sustainment of the 
hopes, of humanity, it is not a loss to know that “ he who, in the omni- 
potence of geniul, wielded the two worlds of reality and imagination in 
either hand — who was, in conception and in act, scarce less than a God, 
was in passiov and suffering not more than a MANt.” 

She w'ould seem to have* granted his last bitter request in all the 
triumphant recklessness of *ner nature. The poet is dissatisfied. Wc 
cannot dictate any mode of torture, and then thank the torturer for 
compliance. There is something touchin^y dcchirant in the natural 
and piteous contradiction the following gives to what he had before 
solicited : — 

Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain. 

^ ^ ^ . 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were. 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me soj.” 

And yet he feels that tKesc requests are needless, — and implores at 
last for “ patience, tame to sufferance §.” That is his only resource. 
Rousscaii proposed in his ‘‘ Ernilius to educate a perfectly reasonable 
being, one who should “ love and be wise.’’ Behold (Vne of the wisest 
of men ! There must be contradiction in these tenras. Love and 
SUFFER ! I Try as he will to escape, he cannot. Wisdom docs not help 
him. The same exquisite and delicious sensibility which had made his 
pleasure a transport, makes his disappointments agonies indescribable, 
— yet he endures them, and loves on. Whence, he passionately asks — 
** Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill. 

That in the very refuse of fhy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill. 

That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ? 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more. 

The more I hear and see just cause of hate || ?” 

Waa it the very wonderful power of bis imagination that did this ? 
Wa« he able, as it were, to abstract evil from itself by combining it with 
all the formis of irftagination ? There was still in this woman, through all 
her successive sins and' shames, d\powex of amazing fascination and 
beauty. This bis fancy clung to. But her beauty she made common ! 
Not the less was that beauty. Some one (the late Mr, Hazlitt, I believe) 
said of Peg Woffington that she flung away the gem of her beauty, but its 
value was not destroyed. So for the beauty of this w^oman Cquasi beauty 
and for its power of fascination) — that even at. last remained for the 

* Sonnet 139. f Memoirs of the Loves of the FOets, rol. i. p. 241. 
t Sonnet 140. § Sonnet 08. || Sonnet 150. 
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poet. In the vei^ dirt of London streets she may have flung that dia- 
mond, but still the poet could again for his imagination reclaim it, a dia- 
mcmd as it was lost To all else he was obliged.desperately to shut his eyes 
and to cheat himself into, the fancy tlAt “ then do mine eyes best see*.** 
For tlSs he was content that they "should “ behold and see not what they 
sect/’ — that they should what the best is» take the worst to be J,*' — 
and so “ keep anchor’d in the bay where all men ride§.** The wide 
world’s common-place j she might have become^ but yet for him she 
existed still, — so all-redeeming and all-powerfiil was the action of her 
beauty! 

** How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 

Oh ! in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 

That tongue that tells the story of thy days, • 

Making lascivious comments on thy sport. 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise : 

Naming thy name blesses an ill^report. • 

Oh ! what a mansion have those vices got, . 

Which for their habitation choSe out thee "I !” 

Her accomplishments, too, nyist have been great, — her jiowers of enter- 
tainment, her fancies to adorn her beauty, must have made it indeed 
triumjiliant I She was certainly, a sweet musician, and played Eliza- 
beth’s music, the virginals : — 

“ How oft when thou, my music, music play’st, 

Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet tinsfers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy' those jacks, that nimbl5 leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand ! ** 

And he adds an exquisite line — 

• « with those dancing chips 

O'er whomjhy Jingers walk with gentle godt 

It will have been seen, by many of the recent passages I have quoted, 
that Shakspearc’s persiuision not only of her faithlessness, but almost 
of her ‘‘ commonness,” now fully cxistefl ft* ^^‘1 given him, in- 

deed, too many fatfil prof>fs of it. The last and bitterest seems to have 
been the betrayal of his young and passionately beloved friend into her 
power. Of this strange passages in the “ story of this woman’s days,” 
and of the remarkable men with whom slic has managed to associate her- 
self for ever, I shall speak at greater length in the next Chapter of these 
Confessions, on the Friend ov Shakspearr. It had the deepest effect 
of all upon the poet, though at first he struggles to contest with it. He 
thinks he must hate her : he tries all the excuses he can for that he 

* Sonnet 43. f Sonnet 1.37. J Sonnet I37» 

§ Sonnet 137. |1 Sonnet 137. • ^ ^Sonnet 05. ** Sonnet 128. 

ft The descent was, as 1 have already remarked, a matter of course. “ A woman, 
when she has once stepped astray, seldom, pauses in her downward career till * guilt 
grows fate, that was but choice before.* ” There is a remarkable exception to this, 
however, in the case of Nell Gwynn— a roost delightful account of whose life may 
be seen in the book from which the above observation is taken, The Beauties of 
the Court of Charles the Second,’* by Mrs. Jameson. There, too, is NelVs glowing 
picture, among a set of loves and graces equally glowing, and only less bewitching. 
The book is a rich gallery. For the pleasantest and most characteristic sketches of 
th^ in the world see Sir Ralph Esher. 
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still loves hen Cruel is the agitation with which t&e passions of this 
love iMt*and react upon each other ! But he submits again !— 

Lascivious gmce, in whom all ill well shows. 

Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes *1 ’’ 

So difficult was it in Shakspeare to^surrender even this habit of loving. 
But that seldom fails to remain in affiectionate hearts, though the reason 
for it has been discovered imaginary, and to exist no more. Love has 
everlasting memories, and memories still carry in their train the possibility 
of having, what has been too sweet to part with utterly, again restored. 

I may close here for the present the story of the mistress of Shak- 
speare. I shall have other occasions to render it more complete, but 
they occur in the subjects to which iny succeeding chapters will be 
devoted, and must be treated of there. I may say here, however, before 
quitting it, that |ifter her intrigue with his friend, the bitterness of their 
intercourse would seem to have been great on both sides. She has 
wronged him so deeply that nothing remains for her but to complete 
it by adding dislike to her injury, and thus visiting upon him in the last 
effectual shape the sin of her own injustice. This would seem to have 
been the end. This rankles in his breast, till it leaves him no more 
vain excuses for his passion. It becomes a raging ** fever,” and he 
calls on “ death to end it t*’* 

'* Past cure I am, now reason isi, past care. 

And frantic mad with ever more unrest ; 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen's are, 

At random from the truth vainly express’d ; 

For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright. 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as nighty." 

Tragedy, it has been said, opens the chambers of the human heart, 
by leaving nothing Indifferent to us that can affect our common nature. 
“ It excites our sensibility by exhibiting the passions wound up to the 
utmost pitch by the power of imagination, or the temptation of circum- 
stances ; and corrects their fatal excesses in ourselves by pointing to the 
greater extent of sufferings and of crimes to which they have led others.” 
How often has Shakspeare illustrated this in his amazing writings ; 
behold him illustrating it in himself! See the chambers of his own 
heart open, “ a sphere of humanity.** It is this which has induced 
me to endeavour to take advantage of the “ key ’* with which he had 
himself unlocked ’* that mighty heaiU;. It is for others to determine 
whether 1 have 8uccceded§. Here, at least, is sufficient in these Confes- 
sions to balance their evil with good ; the greatness of the one may serve 
to illustrate only an extreme desire for the other, and a determination to 
sustain that desire, at all events, through every shape of suffering. We 
have endured a discipline of humanity. 

The concluding chapters of these Confessions will be devoted to the 
Friend of Shakspeare,** to the I^elancholy and Discontent of Shak- 
speare,” and to “ Shakspeare’s Sense of his own Genius,** and the 
Value he set upon Posthumous Fame.** 

■ ' * 41, 

* 'Sonnet 40. t Sonnet 147* f Sonnet 147* 

^ 1 have at least had the honour of suggesting an article on the linnets of 
Shakspeare to an accomplished Prench writer; and 1 have to thank ad able 
critic in the Morning Herald" for an admirable notice of the subject. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE QF A JOURNEY TO LIXtLE 
PEDL]j|^^GTON. 

Felix Hoppy, Esq., Master of the Ceremonies at Little Pcdlington, 
has conferred upon the world in general, and upon me in particular, a 
ncver-siifficiently-to-he-appreciated favour, by the publication of the 
Little-Pedlingtoii Guide. At the approach of the summer season,— 
that season when London (and since the pacification of Europe, all 
England) is declared to be unendurable by all those who fancy that they 
shall be happier anywhere than where they liapperi to bo, and who 
posses^^e means and the opportunity of indulging in the experiment of 
change of place ; at the approach of that season, this present, 1 found 
myself, like Othello, “ perplexed in the extreme.” The self-proposed 
question, “ And where shall I go this year I could not answer in any 
way to my satisfaction. I had visited, as I believed, every^spot in Europe 
which celebrity, from some cause or other, ‘had rendered attractive. I 
had climbed many thousands of feet up Mont Blanc, and had' stood on 
the very summit of Greenwich Hill ; 1 had “ swam on a gondola ” at 
Venice, and “ ])atienced ” in a punt at Putney ; had four»d my way 
through the dark and tangled forests of Germany, and lost it in the 
Maze at Hampton Court; bathed in the changing waters of the Rhone 
and in the consistent mud of Gravesend ; beheld the fading glories of 
old Rome, and the rising splendours of New Kemp Town ; 1 had heard the 
Miserere performed in tlu^ Sistiric Chapel, and the hundred-and-fourth 
]»aalm sung by tlie chitrity-hoys in Hampstead church ; I liad seen the 
Raphaels at Florence, the Corregios at Dresden, the Rembrandts at Rot- 
terdam, and the caniera-obscura at Margate ; I had*tastcd of Caviare oft 
the shores of the Black Sea, and of white-bait on the banks of Black- 
wall ; I had ti'|ivelle<l on a Russian sledge and in a Brentford omiiihus ; 

I had been everywhere (in Europe — the boundary of all my travelling 
])rojects), done evervfhing, seen everything, heard everything, and tasted 
of eveiythiiig. Novelty, and change of scene, are the idle man’s induce- 
ments to travel : for me there remained neither. I was —to use a me- 
lancholy phrase I once heard feelingly uttered by a young nobleman 
w ho had not then attained his twentieth year — blase sur tout! Still 
the unanswerable question recurred — ‘‘ x\nd where shall I go this year V” 

As for the hundredth time I exclaimed, “ And where sliall I go this 
year ?” a packet was sent me by my bookseller, who lias a general order 
to sujjply me with all voyages, travels, journq^’s, tours, road-books, 
guides, and atlases, as soon as published. The ^parcel contained new 
editions of “ Denham’s Travels in Africa,” of “ Humboldt’s in South 
America,” and of “ Parry’s Voyages together with, just published, 
and wet from the pi*ess, “ The Stranger’s Guide through Little Pedling- 
ton, by Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C.’^* Throwing aside the rest as unim- 
portant to iny present purpose, I, on the instant, perused this last. No 
longer was I doubtful conceruing my “ whereabout.” Little Pcdlington, 
thought I, must be a Ibiradisc ! And had not my desire to visit this 
heaven upon earth been sufficiently excited by the exquisite lines so 
aptly quoted by the M.C. from the charming poem of the “ tuneful 
Jubb,” — 
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“ Hail, Pedlinjrtonia ! hail, thpu favour'd spot 1 
What’s good is found in thee; what's not, is not !” — 
had nbt the pft-omisc of so much to gratify as well the intellect as the 
senses induced me thither ; a feeling of shame, the consciousness that 
the bitter reproof uttered by the M®. himself applied in its fullest force , 
to my case, would alone have urged me to make the amende honorable 
by an immediate journey to the place. 

“ Well may it be said,” he exclaims, ‘‘ that Englishmen are prone 
to explore foreign countries ere yet they are acquainted with their own; 
and many a one will talk ecstatically of the marble palaces of Venice 
and Herculaneum, who is ignorant of the beauties of Little-Pedlington.” 

True, true, indeed ! and, myself standing in that predicament, I felt 
the sarcasm the more acutfdy. It was a suffering of a nature ^ot long 
to be borne with patience; so I resolved to book a place for flBi same 
evening in the Idttle-Pcdlington mail. 

Not a little was my astonishment on learning that there was no mail 
to that celebrated place ; but great indeed it was when I w'as informed 
that tlicrc was^ no public conveyance whatever direct thither ! However, 

I huind that the Winklemou^h coach (which ran nearer to it than any 
other) would set me down at Poppleton-End ; that there I should be 
pretty sv\re of meeting with some one vfho. would carry my luggage to 
Squashmirc-gatc, a short three miles ; aud that from thence to little- 
Pedlington, a distance of eight miles— *thcrc or thereabouts — a coach 
ran regularly three times a-week during the season. Too happy to get 
there in any manner, I took a ])laee in the Winkleinouih coach, and, 
shortly afterwards, was rattling on towards the goal of my desires. 

Between four and five in the morning the coach pulled up at the cor- 
ner of a narrow cart-road, <^f no very inviting apjX'arance, the soil being 
of clay, and the bol '.s and wheel-tracks filled with water by the late 
heavy rains. A slight drizzling rain was falling then. The country for 
miles round was a dead flat, and not a house or shelter of any kind, save 
here and there a tree, w’as to he seen. 

Poppleton-End, Sir,” said the guard, as he let down the step. 

“ What ! is this Pop])lcton-Eiid ? ” said I. 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied he (adding with a leer which clearly indicated 
that he was satisfied of the excellence of his joke), “ and has been, 
time out of mind.” 

“ But I have a heavy valise with me,” said I, as I alighted. 

Yes, Sir,” replied the guard, takiilg it down from the top of the 
coach, and placing it against the bomidary-stonc at the corner of the 
lane ; “ it is ])rccioiis heavy indeed,” 

“ Well— I was informed that I should find somchody here who would 
carry it to Squashm ire-gate ; but there is no person within sight, and I 
can’t carry it myself.” 

“• Why no, Sir; I don’t very well see how’ you can; at least,” continued 
he, in the same facetious tone, it wo\ildn't ho altogether pleasant. 
Hows’ever, Sir, you have a very good chance of Blind Bob coming up 
with liis truck in about half-an-hour — or so.” 

I hate the phrase “ or so.” It is a cheat, an impostor, a specious 
rogue and an insidious. In all matters involving an inconvenience, I 
have invariably found that it is an aggravation of the original evil at 
least threefold. Thus, your ” three miles, or so^ farther,” to the place 
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of your destination, after a wearisome walk in a strange countiy, may 
usually be computed at nine ; “ a guinea or so,*’ in an uncertmn » 

at three ; if waiting the arrival of your bride, “ an hour or so, ar a ay, 
a week, a year ; if of your wife — ^but that is a case dependent upon pecu- 
liar circumstances. I , , x 

« And pray, guard,” inquired I, rather peevishly, where am 1 to 

wait during that half-hour — or so?” , « , • Ui. 

“ Why, Sir, if you should chance to miss Blind Bob, you might per- 
haps find it a leetie awkward with that large trunk of your s ; so il 
you’ll lake my advice, Sir, you’ll wait wlxere you are. R 

Sir. I don’t think it will be much of a rain, Sir. All right, Bi , g 
on.” So saying, he mounted the coach, and left me sMted l)en<»& mv 
umbrella on the boundary-stone at Poppleton-End, at half -past four ol 
the m(&ng, in a drizzling rain. , -.i . 

The^ho travel much must be prepared to meek with difficulties, 

sometimes to encounter dangers : these carry a compensation witti them 
in the excitement which they produce, and the high feelings they in- 
spire. But one sinks under a tame and spintless tnconvemence : one s 
fortitude sneaks off, as it were, and*one’s.temper oozes away. At ^e, 
at half-past five, at six o’clock, there I still sat, pd not a human crea- 
ture had come near me. .The abominable rain, too. Kain. i was 
unworthy the name of rain. A good, honest, manly shower^ 
would have made one wet thrgugh-and-through in five seconds I couia 
have borne without complaint; but to be made to suffer the intolerable 
sensation of dampness merely, by a snivelling, drivelling, mizzling, 
drizzling sputter, and that, too, by dint of the exercise 
for a full hour-and-a-half— ! 'Ihcre are annoyances which, it is said, are 
of a nature to make a parson swear ; but this would have set 
the whole bench of Bishops, with their Graces of ¥ork and Canterbury 

at their head- , , 

At length I perceived, at some distance down the lane, a man arag- 
ging along a tihck, at what seemed to me a tolerably brisk pace, consi- 
dering the state of the road. He drew it by means of a strap passing 
over bis shoulders and across his ejest : and he carried in his hand a 
stout staff, which he occasionally struck upon the ground, though appa- 
rentlv not for smiport. He was rather above the middle height, Droaa, 
square, and muscular,— a cart-horse of a fellow. On nrriying withm 
two steps of iny resting-place, he stopped, and with a voice ot ten- 
boatswain power, shouted — • 

“ Any one here for Squash’ire-Gate ?” 

“ Yes,” said 1, almost stunned by the reiwrt, “ don’t you see? 1 am 
here ” 

“ I wish 1 could,” said he ; “ but as I have lived Blind Bob all my 

life, Blind Bob I shall die.” u nr i 

The guard’s description of my intended guide and*carrier as B m 
Bob ” bad certainly not prepared niR for the phenomenon 1 was now to 
witness. Had I, indeed, paid any attention to it, the utmost 1 sncmla 
have expected, as a justification of it, would have been a deduction ot iiity 
per cent from the usual allowance of eyes, in the case of the party in 
question. But here was a guide stone-bbnd ! * 

• MAny persons may have seen the'bhnd man, who is (or lately was) j|quently 

2 A 2 ^ 
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Blind !” I exclaimed ; under the circumstances you have chosen 
a strange occupation.*’ 

We can’t choose what w’e like in this world, Sir ; if I warn’t blind 
I’d never ha’ chose to get my livir^ by being a guide, that I promise 
you.” f 

On my informing him that I had a portmanteau with me, and indi- 
cating the spot where it stood, he moved towards it, and, lifting it up, 
he tossed it, heavy as it was, over his shoulder into the truck, and in- 
stantly set forward towards Squashmire-Gate. 

The “ sliort three miles ” turning out, as matter of course, to be “ a 
long .live,” and the whole of the road for that agreeable distance being 
ankle-deep in mud, it w as nearly nine o’clock when we came to the end 
of this portion of the journey. The conversation of my companion on 
the way might possibly have proved to be pleasant could I have .afforded 
to purchase it at his price, which was — from the extraordinary loud tone 
of his voice — to suffer a smart box o’ the ear at each word he uttered : 
this was beyond my powder of endurance, so that, after a question and a 
remark or tw o,^ I remained silent. I called to mind a certain person who 
being accosted in the street by a blind clarionet-screecher with “ Have 
pity on the poor blind,” replied, I would if I myself were deaf!” 

Squaahmirc-Gate cannot, with strict regard to truth, be termed a 
pretty place ; but as it puts forth no claim to that character, and as it is, 
moreover, the last stage on the road to « Little Pedlington, it would be 
ungrateful as well as unjust to criticise it severely. It consists merely 
of a small public-house, of the most modest pretensions, situate on one 
side of a crooked road, slushy and miry ; a small farriery on the other ; 
a barn, a pig-sty, and a horse-trough. And such is Squashmire-Gate, 
where I w^as doomed to exist, as best I could, till the arrival of the coach 
— a term of three mertal hours ! 

Tell not me of the clock or of the dial as the true indicators of the 
progress of time. Nay, there are periods in every one’s existence when 
the very sun liiinsclf is a “ lying chronicler.” There' are occasions 
when, between his rising and his setting, months, years, ages, drag 
' slowly along : — in hope, doubt, oi^hxiety — in sickness or in sorrow — or 
wdien waiting the arrival of the Little-Pedlington coach at such a place 
as Squashraire-Gate ! 

Well! breakfast would beguile the half of an hour; so I ordered 
breakfast, which I took to the accompaniment of a “ concord of swxet 
sounds the squeaking of a child cutting its teeth, the croaking of a 
raven in a wicker cage, the creaking of the sign-board on its rusty 
hinges, the occasional braying of a donkey, and the ceaseless yelping of 
a cur confined in a cupboard. 

Breakfast ended, and only half-past nine ! What was to be done 
next ? Are there any books in the house ? No, not one. A newspaper ? 
No. Then bring*me pen, ink, and paper. They were “ quite out ” of 
paper, the cat had just broken the iiuk-bottle, and somehow they had 
mislaid the pen : — a circumstance tlie importance of which was con- 
siderably diminished by the tw o jirevious accidents. 

I turned for amusement to the w indow-panes. There was not a line, 

to be found at the Bull ” at Stroud, and who acted as guide to strangers across 
the country between that place and Mereworth. //it services were scarcely ever 
require^ppecept on dark nights, wdien he led the way with a lantern in his hand. 
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nor a word, nor a letter, nor a scratch to be seen. The vulgar •scribble 
upon the glass, by which one is usually offended at country inns, would 
•to me, in my then desolate condit^n, have been delight ineffable. To 
have been iufbrincd that J. P. anrffc S, dined hearontfie Ibth off June ^ 
or that Ephraim Trist lovs Jane Pigs; or that Susen Miles is A 
hcatifull cr clear ; or even such tender exclamations as 0? Mariar? or 
O Poly / / — this, the smallest information, would not only have been 
thankfully received, but it would have become to me matter of profound 
interest. But not a line, not a letter ! 

At length, after the lapse of considerable time, it came to be ten 
o’clock. 

“ And pray, my good woman,” inquired I of the hostess, “ is there 
no chance of the Littlc-Pedlington coach coming through earlier than 
twelve to-day ?” • 

“ Not earlier^ Sir; indeed I shouldn’t wonder if it’s arter instead of 
afore^ seeing the state of the roads ?” • • 

“ What!” shouted Blind Bob, who wa8*iii the kitchen and overheard 
our short colloquy. What ! afore / and with them ’ere roads ! The 
Lippleton ‘ Wonder’ won’t be here afore thre^to day. Blesh you, it 
can^tP 

“ Three!” 1 exclaimed. It is impossible to remain here till three 
o’clock ; I shall die of impatience and ennui. Can I have a chaise, or 
a gig?” 

“ No, Sir,” replied the woman ; we have nothing of thal sort. To 
be sure w e have a one-horse kind of a cart” — here was a prosj)ect of 
escape — “ but our horse died Friday-week, and my good man hasn’t yet 
been able to suit himself with another.” * 

“ Then,” said I, as the rain has ceased. I’ll Ic^ave my portmanteau 
to be sent on by the “Wonder,” and will walk the eight miles to Little- 
Pedlington.” ^ 

“ What !” again shouted my evil genius, for as such I now began to 
consider him; “eight mile? It’s thirteen good mile any day of the 
year ; and as you must go round by I-K)b’s Farm, ’cause of the waters 
being out at Slush-lane, it’s a pretty tightish seventeen just now.” 

Had it so chanced that Job had espoused Griselda, and T been the 
sole offspring of so propitious an union, sole inheritor of their joint 
wealth of patience, my whole patrimony would have been insuiheieut to 
answer the exorbitant demands now made upon it. To find my journey 
lengthening in nearly the proportion in which it ought to have dimi- 
nislied ; to he mud-bound in a place like this, without a resource of any 
kind, corporeal or intellectual, to beguile the time ; and, in aggravation 
“T5f fltes<r annoyances, fSTJe condemned to the ceaseless infliction of the 
combined yell, yelp, squeak, screech, and scream of the sick child, the 
sorry puppy, and the other performers, animate and inanimate, in the 
cruel concert which I have before alluded to — ! I know not how my 
imagined parents would have acted under a similar pressure of ills; hut, 
for my part, I surrendered at discretion to the irresistible attack, and, 
striking the table with a force which caused the astonished tea-pot to 
leap an incli high- 

“And must I,” I exclaimed," mustl remain in this infernal place 
miserable day?” 

The poor woman, evidently hurt at the opprobrious term which I had 
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cast upon her village (for such, I suppose, she considered Squashmire- 
Gate to be), slowly shook her head ; and with a look of mild rebuke, 
and in a corresponding tone s 

“ Sir,” she said, “ all the world tan’t be Lippleton ; if it was — ^it 
would be much too fine a place, and too good for us poor sinners to 
live in.** 

I would not be thought to undervalue the great work of Felix Hoppy, 
Esq., M.C . ; but admirable as it is for the elegance of its style, and 
unrivalled for the graphic (that, I believe, is the word now commonly in 
use upon these occasions), the graphic power of its descriptions, I de- 
clare that that one simply-eulogistic phrase of my hostess’s would as 
effectually have excited my desire to behold the beauties and the wonders 
of Little-Pedlington, as had already been accomplished by the more 
elaborate temptatihn offered by the illustrious Hoppy himself. 

Although this was adding fuel to the fire of my impatience, I was at 
once overcome Vy the gentleness of the woman’s manner ; and, unwilling 
that she should consider me ais an incarnation of slander and detraction, 
I “ explained,” somewhat afLer the Parliamentary fashion ; assuring 
her that by the phrase ‘•^infernal place,” I meant nothing more than that 
it was the sweetest spot on earth, but that I- was anxious to proceed on 
my journey. And now, having satisfied her that I meant no offence to 
Squashmire-Gate, “ Consider,” said I, consider that I have yet five 
hours to remain here : you cannot furnish me either with books, or 
paper, or vvitb any earthly thing which would serve to lighten the time 
(adding, in tlie most imploring tone I could assume), “ tell me, tell me 
what can I do to amuse myself?” 

The landlady looked at m6 as if she felt my appeal in its fullest force ; 
then fondly casting^' her eyes on the sick, squalling child, which she 
carried on her arm; then again looking at me, she said-~“ I*m sure I 
hardly know, Sir, tvhat you can do ; but if you would like to nurse baby 
for two or three hours you are heartily welcome, indeed you are, Sir/* 

Nothing pcrhajis could more strikingly illustrate" the forlorn and help- 
less condition to which I was reduced, than that it should ha\e instigated 
one human being to venture such a proposal to another. Inviting as 
was the offer, I declined it — taking due credit to myself for so exemplary 
a display of self-denial. 

''The weather cleared, and the impartial sun shed a portion of its 
pnghtness even upon the ugliness of Squashmire-Gatc. The landlady 
seized the auspicious moment to vindicate the reputation of the place, 
and, leading me to the door, exclaimed in a tone of triumph, “ Now 
look, Sir ! It stands to reason, you know, that no place can look pretty 
in bad weaUier.” ' 

Yet could I n^t exult in roy position. Perhaps the first impression 
may have produced an unfavourable prejudice in my mind; yet, a barn, 
a horse-trough, a pig-sty, and a snflthy, with here and there a stunted 
tree, were not materials out of which to extract beautv, or capable of 
exciting plcasiirable emotions. No ; in these my cooler moments of 
reflection, I still maintain that Squashmire-Gate is not a pretty place. 

1 walked, or rather waded, outside the house. I peeped into the pig- 
sty, looked into the bam, examined the smithy, and counted the ducks 
in the pond. Next, to vary my amusement, 1 began with the barn, then 
proceeded to inspect the pig-sty, then on to the duck-pond, and so forth. 
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But by the greatest possible exercise of my ingenuity, I could not force 
the time on beyond half-past eleveA. And here I must needs *remaiii 
till three ! ” thought I. I 

Upon occasions like the prese^Jt, when one happens to" be coach- 
bound, or otherwise detained in a country-place, the church-yard is an 
infallible resource, and an epitaph-hunt will generally repay the labour 
of the chase. 

I inquired whereabouts was the church. 

“ Just over at Hogsnorton, Sir.” 

“ And what’s the distance to Hogsnorton, Ma’am ?” 

“ We call it five mile ; but it may be five mile and a half.” 

“ Hogsnorton five and a half!” shouted Bob ; “ it’s seven mile or so, 
any day.” • 

The “ or so” was sufficient ; so I decided against a pilgrimage to 
Hogsnorton. 

“ But la ! Sir, how could I come to forget it?” exclaimed the land- 
lady, upon the impulse of a sudden recolleotion ; “ thcre^s Dribble-Hall 
you might see, if it warn’t that the roads»are so bad.” 

“ And what, and where, is Dribble-Hall, pray ? ” 

“ La ! Sir ; have you iwever heard of Drii)f)le-Hall, as belongs to 
Squire Dribble? ” [I shall take a future opportunity of introducing iny 
readers to Squire Dribble.] Why, Sir,” continued mine hostess, “ folks 
come from far and near to see Dribblc-IIall. Such picturs ! and such 
stattys ! and such grounds ! and such a person as the Squire himself is! 

Dear me ; if it warn’t for the roads ” 

Never mind the roads,” said I (delighted at the chance of an agree- 
able mode of getting through this intolcraWe morning) ; never mind 
the roads, if the place he within a reasonable district;.” 

“ It’s only two mile and a half,” replied she. 

What !” ^roared Blind Bob; (I expected that, as usual, he was 
preparing to multijdy the distance by three; but this time I was 
agreeably disappointed.) What! two mile and a half! that’s going by 
the road; but if the gentleman lakes by the green gate, it an’t much 
more than a mile.” 

“ And pray. Bob, which way must I go ? ” 

“ Why, Sir, when you get out, keep on straight to the left till you 
come to the green gate — green gate, mind — and tiicn turn smack to the 
right, and that takes you up to the house, across the Squire’s meadows ; 
hut he sure you turn to the right as soon as ever you come to the green 
gate, or you’ll chance to be getting hack again to Poppleton-End.” 

“ But when I have been at the pains of walking to Dribble-IIall, will 
the squire allow me to see his place ?” 

“ O yes, Sir,” replied the landlady, “ and glad enough, too ; for all 
that the house-maid — the house-Aec/»er she is callecf at the Hall — who 
receives no wages, gets less than^ttin pound a-year from visitors, the 
squire is obliged to make good to her ; whilst wliatevcr she gets above 
that, he shares with her, — which is but fair, you know, Sir.” 

f n a commercial country, where everything is considered relatively 
to its money-value, it certainly is ” but fair” that noblemen and gentlemen, 
whose mansions and their contents arc worth an inspection, should allow 
their servants to make a charge for the exhibition of them. I do not 
pretend that such a proceeding is noble, or dignified, or handsome, or, 
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indeed, altogether worthy of a persoix of high station ; but merely and 
strictly that it is fair. We pay for seeing the lions in the Tower and in 
WomWeirs booth : a charge is for showing the wax^work in 
Westminster Abbey and at Mrs. ^almon’s rooms ; and upon what 
principle, either of justice or equity, are we to expect that the Duke of 
A. or the Earl of Z., if tliey allow us to see their galleries or their 
grounds, should grant us such an indulgence gratis ) The notion is 
preposterous. There are indeed certain thriftless proprietors of what 
are called show-houses who are so inconsiderate as to do this, but they 
form an exception to the general rule; and, happily for the'honour and 
integrity of the maxim, Give nothing for nothing,” such instances of 
improvidence are not numerous. Yet I cannot help thinking that Squire 
Dribble pushes the practice a little too far, though he tlesciwes some 
])raise for honestljj- avowing the principle upon which it is founded. 

Well ; I set forth for Dribble-Hall, along a road which one might 
have imagined had been constructed of boot-jacks, for, at each step I 
took, my boots 'Vere half-dratwn off my feet by the necessary effort of 
extricating them from the tenacious soil. Following Bob’s directions, 
w ith punctuality equal to their precision, I kept to the left ; but after 
walking — if struggling through such a road niay be so termed — for con- 
siderably more than an hour, I had not arrived at a green gate, — the 
point at which I w^as to change my course for the right. Gates of all 
colours, black, white, and brown, 1 had passed, and occasionally a road 
branching off in a different direction ; hut no green gate had I seen. 
Nevertheless, confiding in the instructions of my blind guide, I ])ro- 
cceded ; when lo ! at the expiration of another hour, I found myself in 
the lane which I had traversed in the morning, about mid-way between 
Squashmire Gate apd Poppleton-Eiid ! “ 0, Litlle-Pedlington !” 

thought I ; ‘‘a paradise before the hill must thou be to compensate me 
for all that I have this day endured for thy sake !” 

Disappointed, wearied, and vexed, 1 returned to my hold at Squash- 
mire Gate ; and there, on a bench before the door, sat Blind Boh. 

“ Rascal !” I exclaimed ; “ how dared you thus deceive me ? how 
dared you send me on this wild-goose chase ?” 

“ Couldn’t you find the Hall, Sir ? I told you to keep to the left till 

you came to the green gate, and then ” 

“ I did keep to the left till here I arn again ; but the deuce a green 
gate is there the whole way.” ‘ 

“ I think I ought to know best, Sir. Tell me of no green gate, indeed ! 
Did you notice two tall i)oplars, with a gate between them, leading into 
a meadow.” 

I did, — a newdy-painted ichite gate.” 

White ! nonsense, Sir, begging your pardon ; what docs that signify? 
That be the green gate, and has been always called so in these parts, 
time out o’ mind. It’s o’ no use ta he angry with me : it’s no fault o* 
mine if Squire has taken and had it pointed white.” 

Obdurate must be his heart who is not to be pacified by a reason, or 
something that sounds like one. Besides, Blind Bob’s excuse w^as 
strengthened by the explanation of the landlady, who told me that, 
although the green gate had always served as a sort of road-guide, yet 
Squire Dribble being “ a gentleman who looked sharply after, his far- 
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things,” had resolved that for the future it should he painted white- 
white paint being rather cheaper th|Ln green. * 

Order dinner,” said a generalh-too-late friend with whom I had 
agreed to dine at a tavern one day ; Order dinner at six for half-past, 
and I will positively be with you at seven.” The Little-Pedlingtou 
“ Wonder” being expected up at three, it consequently arrived at half- 
past four. And “ 0 ! what damned minutes told I o’er” in that long 
interval ! 

The Little Pedlington “ Wonder” was a heavy, lumbering coach, 
licensed to carry six inside and fourteen out; was drawn by two skinny 
horses, and driven by a coachman built after the exact fashion of the 
coach he drove, id esty lumbering and heavy. 

“ Full out, room for one in,’' was the coachman’s reply to my question 
whether I could have a place. I expressed my disappointment at not 
having an outside place, as I should thus be deprived of obtaining the 
iirst possible view of Little Pedlington ; nor was my disappointmeut 
diminished by Coachee’s remark that that was, indeedy a sight ! 

“ And how long will it be before you stajt, coachman ?” 

“ About a quarter of an hour or so. Sir,” was the reply. 

“ What !” bellowed forth yiy everlasting friend. Bob ; a quarter of 
an hour ! You’ll not get away from here afore six. Master Giles, and 
you know you won’t.” , 

Mr. Giles was part proprietor of the “ Wonder” (the only coach on 
that road) which he drove up one day and down another; so, there 
being no opposition, he carried matters with a high liand, deferring to 
the wishes or the convenience of one only person that ever travelled by 
the “ Wonder,” which one was himself. • 

“ Six !” said Giles, taking up the word of Blind ^ob ; “ why, to be 
sure ; mustn’t 1 have a bit of suramut to cat 1’ and must’nt I rest a bit ? 
and raust’nt niv cattle rest a bit ? How can I get off afore six ? 
My tits are tolerable good ones ; but if I did’nt give ’em a rest 
here and there, bow’d ever they get on to Lippletoii, I should like 
to know ?” 

Considering the appearance of his tits,” the load they had to drag, 
and the roads along which they were doomed to drag it, that question 
was, certainly, a ])oser.” When I was told of the Little Pedlington 
“ Wonder,” my expectations were of a rapidity of progress second in 
degree only to that of Hying ; but in the present case, the sole claim 
which the vehicle could conscientiously make to the title was, that it 
could be prevailed upon to move at all. It was, therefore, not without 
trepidation that I ventured to inquire at about what time we were likely 
to get into Little Pedlington. 

“ Why,” replied Giles, “ we must take the long road this afternoon, 
on account of the waters ; so we shan’t get in much afhre nine.” 

“ And very fair travelling, too,” said I, happy, at length, at knowing 
when this day of disagreeables was*to terminate : “ seventeen miles in 
three hours is not to be complained of — under the circumstances.” 

“ What again shouted the inveterate Blind Bob ; “ nine ! you’ll 
not see Lippleton afore eleven to-night. Why, the “ Wonder” never 
docs more nor four mile an hour at the best o’times, and here’s the long 
road to lake, and as heavy as putty. Besides, won’t you stop three 
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times ^ore to rest the horses? I sayyou’ll not see Lippleton afore 
eleven ; it stands to reason, and yonfknow you won’t.” 

“ Why, you stupid old fool,” sa^d Giles, “ you say yourself I must 
stop three times to rest the horses : /-then how can I get in afore eleven ? 
Some folks talk as if they were out of their common senses,” Saying 
which, Giles entered the house ; leaving me in some doubt whether the 
Fates might not have determined against my ever seeing Little Pedling- 
ton at all. 

Something must be contrived to pass the time between this and six 
o’clock, and dinner was the only expedient that occurred to me. I 
called the landlady, who came, as usual, with that inevitable squalling 
child upon her arm. It was screaming as if it would have screamed its 
head off, and I could not avoid commencing my address by a profane 
parody on Shaki^earc : — First of all, my good woman, ‘ silence that 
dreadhil child, ^ ” 

La ! Sir ; ^ consider 5 ^ou were once a child yourself,” was her reply : 
a rebuke, by-the-by, which* you invariably receive if you presume M 
complain of the performance of that the most intolerable music ever 
composed by Nature. Now, admitting the fact that I was once a child 
myself, it by no means follows as a necessary consequence that I was a 
squalling child : the justice, therefore, of applying the rebuke to me I 
am always disposed to question. Oil the other hand, if I did delight in 
that atrocious mode of exalting my voice, my present opinion is, that, 
for the comfort of society, I ought to have been, in some way or other — 
to use a favourite melo-dramatic phrase — “ disposed of.” I throw this 
out merely as a hint ; though I by no means positively advise that it be 
acted upon in any manner that might be unpleasant to the rising gene- 
ration. Query : JPiis King Herod, at heart, a wicked man? 

Having, at the risk of a sore throat, contrived to scream louder than 
the child, I inquired what 1 could have for dinner. 

What would you like, Sir ? ” 

“ A boiled chicken.” 

“We have never a chicken, Sir; but would you like some eggs and 
bacon ? ” 

“ No. Can I have a lamb chop ? ” 

“No, Sir; but our eggs and bacon is very nice.” 

“ Or a cutlet — or a steak ? ” 

“ No, Sir ; but we arc remarkable here for our eggs and bacon.” 

Have you any thing cold in your larder ? ” 

“ Not exactly. Sir ; but I’m sure you will like our eggs and bacon.” 

“ Then ivhat have you got ? ” 

“ Why, Sir, we hdve got nothing but eggs and bacon.” 

“ O ! — then haye the goodness to give me some eggs and bacon.” 

“ I was sure you’d choose eggs and bacon. Sir ; w^e are so famous 
for it.” ' *. 

Having finished my dinner, 1 thought it proper, for the good of the 
house, to inquire what wine I could have — of course, not expecting that 
my choice would be much perplexed by the variety offered. 

“ What would you like, Sir ? ” 

“ Some Port.” 

“ We have no Port, Sir.” 
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“ A little Sherry, then.” i 

We don’t keep Sherry, Sir ; iin short, we have so little call fcflr wine, 
that we don’t keep any of no kind.^ 

‘‘Then pray give me some lemonade.” 

“Yes, Sir. Do you — do you prefer it vnth lemon or without ? ” 

“How!” 

“ Why — only we happen just now to be out of lemons.” 

Finding that I should be obliged to “ malt it,” I asked for — what, from 
its delicious flavour, is now becoming the rage with the drinkers of 
England’s Own — Collins’s Richmond Ale. Fortunately they could 
supply me with that, so I had but little cause to regret their being 
“ out ” of the rest. 

At length the welcome moment for our departure arrived. 

“ I think,” said Giles, as he clumsily clambered uf> to his box — “ I 
think we shall have a little more rain yet.” 

“ What ! ” for the last time cried our Job’s comforter ; “ a little ? 
You’ll have rain enough to drownd you Igng afore you^re half way to 
Lippleton, and thunder along with it, miijd if you don’t. I can feel it 
in my head, and it stands to reason.” 

I took my place inside tlje coach ; and now, being fairly on my road 
to that haven of bliss. Little Pedlington, I soon forgot all the past an- 
noyances of the day. Yet was,not my position one of absolute comfort. 
1 was jammed in between two corpulent ladies — of whom one was suf- 
fering under a violent tooth-ache, and the other from head -ache. Opposite 
to me was a stout man with a strong Stilton cheese on his knee ; another, 
saturated with the fumes of bad cigars with which he had been regaling 
himself ; and the third had with him a packet of red herrings. Between 
the two ladies a constant dispute was maintained as to whether the 
glasses should be up or down : she of the tooth declaring that if the 
windows were open the air would be the death of her ; whilst the cepha- 
lagian as eagerly contended that she should incontestably expire from 
the heat if they were shut ; and as the contest was carried on across 
me, 1 was in imminent danger of suffocation under the weight, not of 
the arguments, but the arguers. In addition to the compound of odours 
I have mentioned, one of the fair sufferers was using camphor and the 
other ether. 

W e proceeded at what might be the pace of a hearse in a hurry — 
something short of four miles "an hour. At every hovel by the road- 
side Mr. Giles pulled up to enjoy his “tithe of talk” with its in- 
habitants. Remonstrance and entreaty on the part of us, the impa- 
tient travellers, were useless. He plainly told us, that as there w&s 
no opposition on the road, he had always had his own way; and 
that he saw no reasoTi why he should be baulked of it now. Then, 
he stopped at one small public-house to eat, and at* the next to drink, 
and at another to rest. A long# journey, fairly performed, is not 
an affair to complain of; but, oli! the torments of a short one pro- 
longed by needless delay ! At ten o’clock wc liad yet six miles of ours 
to accomplish. The night was dark ; suddenly, as the sea-song has it, 
“the rain a deluge poured,” and (to continue the quotation) “loud 
roared the dreadful thunder,” when — within about two miles of Little 
Pedlington — crash ! the pole broke. Whether or not the horses took 
fright, I have never had any means of ascertaining : certain it is, they 
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neither became unmanageable, nor dai they run, away ; they were not in 
a state to do eitlier ; so like jaded, aensible horses as they were, they 
stood stock-still. After considerablc^delay, and many fniitless attempts 
to repair the accident, we were compelled to walk through a pelting 
shower the remainder of the way. As I approached the town, (though 
from the utter darkness I could not see it,) I felt as one feels on first 
beholding Rome, or as Buonaparte is said to have felt at the first sight 
of the Pyramids ; and when, at length, I found myself in a bed-room at 
Scorewell’s hotel, in High-street — forgetting all my by-gone troubles, I 
cxultingly exclaimed — “ And here I am in Little-Pedlington !** 

Early the next morning 

But here I must pause. — All that follows will appear in the form of 
a Journal kept during a Residence in Little-Pedlington. 


THE MODERN NOVELIST^: 

BRAMBLETYE HOUS&*. 

Had wc been “one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses,” we should 
have been very apt, in the midst of the world’s laughter over the little 
volume, to have appeared before the Lord Mayor for the time being, 
and recorded in affidavit, duly witnessed and registered, our resolve 
never thenceforward to use pen and ink in the public service. A man 
might reasonably feel at such, a crisis, that in unknown fate there would 
succeed no moment tke to that. Having wrought such a spell, pru- 
dence might suggest the breaking of his wand, lest it should ever lose 
the least of its magical properties. He might naturally conclude that 
he had done what he came into the world to do — that his task was per- 
formed, his destiny accomplished ; that the era of quills and quiies 
was past, save only in the inditing of a new advertisement to he pre- 
fixed to the four-and-seventieth edition, intimating that, having set at 
least one kingdom in a roar, “ his object was fully attained !” 

It is but too evident, however, (we have suspected the fact before) 
that Horace Smith is wiser than ourselves. He did not recoil from tlic 
sounds he had assisted to make, nor shrink from the resiwnsibility of a 
solo, because he had won such precious honours in a duet. He was 
not afraid of himself. Instead of entrenching himself in a literary 
Castle of Indolence, with the vain view of taking care of his treasure of 
fame, he sallied forth, bent on winning more ; and after “ Gaieties and 
Gravities” infinite and irresistible, resolved to administer to the sharp 
appetite of the age»what it most hungered for — a novel. 

There was, however, a slip between our author’s first cup and the 
public lip. The “ Gentleman in Black” was consigned, as such a per- 
sonage ought to be, to the flames; and if any gentleman went into 
mourning for him, it was not his parent, who, instead, immediately set to 
work, and built up a new fiction, in the historical form of “ Brambletye 
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House.’* The auccdote is most pleasantly related in the preface to 
this new edition, mixed up with admissions and compliments indicfitive 
of that candour and kindliness of ileling for which Horace Smith has 
eVer been as justly celebrated as fonhis humour and his wit. To this 
page of the new volumes, however, ye may not further allude. 

Brambletyc House had the disadvantage of appearing contemporane- 
ously with Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock/* which occupies the same 
site (as lawyers would say), and includes many of the same scenes and 
subjects. We need not aim at an estimate of the comparative merits of 
the two performances. They appeared about iihie years ago. We have 
not read “ Woodstock’* since, and we remember it only in two or three 
of its leading features. Of “ Brambletye House” we had a far more 
general recollection, previous to a perusal of it in its new form. Is it, 
therefore, of a higher standard of excellence ? Perhaps not ; nor need 
it be, to deserve its place in memory, and retain the seputation it has 
won. It is sprightlicr, certainly ; more agreeable in its general manner^ 
more pointed in its style, and distinctly characteristic of its author, 
although he had accidentally chosen the particular suffject, and had 
consciously adopted the general plan, of Uis illustrious rival. 

This is assuredly one of the novels of the time that deserves its reprint 
for its own sake. It is onc^ of those fictions which it is serviceable to 
tlic ends of “ useful knowledge** to put into cheap circulation — if for 
nothing more than the fund of /ac< which they contain. It could hardly 
have aided the “ schoolmaster’* more, had it been w'ritten with no other 
view. There are in it the. riches of many old hooks, the pleasant fruits 
of much dry and difficult reading. No little of its value consists in its 
embodying the results of deep and curious research into things historical, 
and in the literal truth with which these results are set bclbre us. In 
its cheap form, it will furnish the most intelligible# hints of history to 
hundreds of readers who most need them, and probably send as many 
more to the original sources. For this, among its more showy merits, it 
deserves a cordial welcome. This seems to he the quality of most of the 
novels of the author of Brambletye House. His genius as a novelist is 
of the veracious and graphic order — the graphic being sometimes sacri- 
ficed to the veracious — and the imaginative almost invariably. He “ cari- 
catures,’* perhaps, as little, or less, than any of the followers of Sir Walter 
Scott. He neither allows himself to elevate nor to degrade the charac- 
ters and events he professes to portray. He rarely falsifies history, hut 
generally illustrates it. His personages are paraphrases of the ^ntle- 
meu of whom we have but glimpses in Hume or Clarendon, or the 
memoirs of the period. 

It may he said that herein he must necessarily limit the interest of 
his hooks as novels, and loose his hold upon our sensibilities. Readers 
in general have not found it out, nor have we, in our second reading of 
Brambletye House. Occasionally the scene wants •life ; and though 
the people frequently say the same tilings which the originals did, these 
things, it may be, sound flat or feeble, by virtue of their literal truth. 
This is where a supply of the imaginative quality may be necessary to 
make us relish them ; hut this infused into them, they would no longer 
he the same things, or in keeping with the rest. For the most part, the 
interest is fully sustained by the real and distinct quality of the painting, 
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even whan the superfluous details most distract and weaken attention 
by holding us from what we are im^tient to come to. Our sympathies 
are absor&d by the earnest and skpiil manner in which the characters 
are wrought out, even when the auj^ior’s taste for costume and niceneSs 
of personal description are most in the way of our introduction to his 
bold delineations of humanity. M&ny of these drawbacks, indeed, are 
less apparent in some of his after-works than this — in none, perhaps, 
are his striking excellences more conspicuous. More power in point of 
construction, more skill in handling, more knowledge of eflect in limit- 
ing the number of his characters and turning.them to use, he has ac- 
quired with experience. 

One of the best things in Brambletye House is — not Cromwell, though 
an earnest sketch — nor Charles the Despicable, though a showy one — 
nor the Protector’s court, nor the King’s, brilliant as it is — nor any in- 
dividual courtier. Roundhead or Royalist — but the genuine old Dutch 
burgomaster, Beverning. He is genuine, and living still, and will live, 
notwithstanding his truly Dutch death. Winky Boss is a Sancho worthy 
of him; andvhc daughter of the delicious burgomaster, she whose lot 
is aptly imaged as that of a flying-fish among porpoises, is surely worthy 
of anything — but of being compared with her predecessor in love, and 
magnanimity, and sweetness, the unapproachable Rebecca. And what 
a noble portrait is that of Mrs. Walton, the sister of Cromwell ! how 
gentle, but how grand! Her husband is too physically horrible ; but 
their habitation — that most lonely, watery, and dismal of dwelling-places 
— it is the very spot, says a friend of ours, who has a lively relish for 
murders, where the genius called Cut-throat might have held his state. 

One excellence of Horace Smith is, that he is advantageously opposed 
to those writers who are perpetually thrusting themselves into their 
stories, to the utter ^discomfiture of the dramatis pei'sonte. His views 
of human nature, and his speculations on systems of morality, philoso- 
phy, and politics, are embodied iu his delineation of character and his 
relation of events. You must gather what he thinks* from what his 
heroes think, or from the spirit and purpose of his fictions ! It is always 
easy to see that his opinions and sympathies are on the side of the 
oppressed, the suflering, the struggling : the manifestation of this he 
leaves to the devclo])inent of his subject, and to the “ moral” which may 
belong to it ; but such is the tendency of his sentiment and feeling— as 
it was wdth Shakspeare ; and as it always was — so we think, in spite of 
all assertion to the contrary — with Scott. There is alw'ays a great 
diversity of people in his books, and he makes them tell their owm tales. 
There is alw ays an incessant endeavour to work out the character of the 
original person, whoever lie may be, and there is always an absence of 
pretence or affectation in doing it. 

And yet, after all that we may say of Horace Smith’s character as one 
of the most accomplished of our living writers, how far less is it than 
the most moderate of his friends may say of the sincerity, the warm- 
heartedness, and the generosity of hii’ disposition ! 
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B]lidly judged. 

Our noblest actions hang on &eir events. 

In doubtful equipoise ’twnct fame and infamy V'‘--^Shee'» Almco 




How lovely is a spring morning ! not merely in its rural and poetical 
aspect, with the obligato accompaniment of glistening dew-drops, balmy 
breezes, and picturesque effects of landscape, but even in its artificial, 
unromantic, sophisticatecU aiad cockney dress, where the first rosy tints 
of the daw^u.peep above tiled roofs and slated gables, while the rays of 
Phcebus can find nothing better worth gilding than unwieldy stacks of 
chimneys, with iftre and there* a steeple of debatable architecture. 
What though no souijid salutes the ear, save the rui^ble of some cab, 
whose jad,ed horse is lazily dragging his drowsy driver from the oft-re- 
pcated scene of nocturnal wrangle at Westminster, Terpsichorean revelry 
in Marylebone or St. George’s, or literary Ijoredom in May-fair ; what, 
though no refreshing fragrance wooes th^ olfactory nerves, save what 
proceeds from Covent-gardeii-bound market-carts, bearing their daily 
tribute, of finit and flowers to that classic spot, the temple alike of Flora 
and Pomona, — what, thougTi the vapours of yesternight’s coals still hang 
like a curtain over the misty metropolis, and qualify with sober grey the 
pure azure of the empyrean ; — yet is the morning lovely, in spite of all 
that art and civilization have done to. disfigure it, as a really pretty 
woman will still lookipretty, even in an unbecoming nightcap. 

But we, who can seldom babble of green fields,” — we, who are too 
old a suhlill^llpr to lluokham’s, to resort^ to “running brooks” for 
“ books,” — w,e, who seek not for “ sermons in stoij^js,” — but, God for- 
give us ! — w^ould too often eschew^ them from sticks in the pulpit, — and 
who have been rather too long on town to find “ good in every thing,” — 
we dearly lov<? that doulnful dreamy hour, when the lamps in Regent- 
street begin to pale licfore the slowly-spreading dawn, and the lantern 
in the ’poiicemau’s Ijclt can no longer be mistaken for an ignis-fatuus 
by gentlemen whose conviviality has got the better of their eyesight and 
discretion. It is then that, as we slowly wend our way towards our 
domicile, w itli jaded step and drowsy air, our material man, or at least 
what remains of liim after a night’s waltzing, wrapped in a cloak which 
has “braved” for a dozen years, “the shower and the breeze,” and 
crowned with a crush-hat of such venerable antiquity, that it may be 
designated as indescribable and impalpable-^for shape it has none, and 
its outward ^rface may be seen/but it certainly is no longer felt , — then it 
is, that “ a change comes o’er the spirit of our dream,” and under the 
soothing influence of the hour, with its subdued light, and solemn tran- 
quillity, we subside into a frame of mind more suited*to our pretensions 
as a philosopher, and more prophetic of what posterity will expect 
from us ; — then it is that the preMge of the brilliant scene which we 
have just left, having passed away, w^hen the intoxicating strains of 
Weippert no^onger ring in our ears, and our vision is no longer 
dazzled by bright lamps, brighter jewels, and still brighter eyes, — our 
dreams of conquest alid plans of flirtation give place to purer and holier 
thoughts;— it is then we put the cui bono strongly to our hearty and 
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with jself-acciiBiDg justice interrogate our conscience whether indeed 
we have not gone a, little too farwitls Lady A.?— ^whether our marked 
attentions havje not almost coinpromi^d Mrs, B. — and fifially ejaculate a 
pious aspiration, that poor dear Lad;^ Mw^niay ndt have taken cdl we 
Sind during that last galope, and afterwaros in the cloaking-room, quite 
dieted de la lettre. 

was on one of thje loveliest of these metropolitan mornings, in the 
early part of the month of May, that I (for it is time to drop the lite- 
rary plurality of pronoun, so ill-suited to a personal narrative,) was re- 
turning home to my lodgin,^ after a ball at Lady ’s, in Portland- 

placc, wliere the absence of a fair and fav#iirile proficient in tlie kindred 
arts of dancing and* flirtation, had cast a certain gloom over a scene 
which was undeniably brilliant, and would have been agreeable, if I bad 
not been tant soil pen in love, and unable to put iiAxeciitioii that ad- 
mirable precept a*’ the French philosoper or moralist — 

** Quand on n'a pas ce qu’on aime, 

II faut aimer ce qu'on a.” 

In fact, although there Ivid been no lack of pretty faces, or, as nty 
vanity whispered, amiable glances and encouraging smiles, the whole 
artillery of ball-room warfare had been wasted on a heart not fortified 
by stoicism, but defended by a foreign force that had recently taken 
p)8scs8ion. To me the /c/e had been “ weary, stale, fiat, and unprofit- 
able.** My particular wdth all its « accessories and adjuncts, bad 
been completely manqiie. The waistcoat which she had i)raised as be- 
coming, had been selected in vain, — the hack-step in the waltz iin])ro- 
fltal)ly rehearsed in the morning — the bouquet, composed of all that w as 
most rare, to secure which, I had driven before breakfast to Covent- 
gardeii, lay unheeded in my coat-pocket; and in short, f lUf as sulky 
and maussade as po&sible. 

In this discontented and uninteresting mood, I w^as sauntering lazily 
down Regent-street, — now wondering how^ people could be such fools as 
to stay out at balls till* three o’clock in the morning, — ^now reckoning 
the hours that must elapse before the next opera- night, when I should 
have a chance of seeing my lady-love occupying a front seat iii the 
dingy pit-box, in which her too-vigilant dragon of a mamma mounted 
guard during the alternate weeks, — and, now, as the carriage of Prince 

T d passed me, bearing the veteran diplomatist to Hanover- 

square, from*his nightly rubber at th^ Travellers’, speculating, in the 
innocence of my heart, on the vast imp*ortance of the political mattei s, 
which could have detained his excellency to such a late hour, in con- 
ference with his confreres du protocole at the Foreign Office, — when 
my attention was attracted by the souifd of a female voiie in tones of 
lamentation, and looking around me to see from whence they proceeded, 
I beheld an “ elegantly dressed female,” seated on the steps of the 
Club-house, — I kiiow not in what name it rejoices — at the corner of 
Jermyn-street, wringing her hands* ancj exclaiming — “ Ah mon Dieit / 
mon Dieuf Qve vaisfe devenir ! Que vaisfe devenir 

Conceiving at first that she was only a “ damsel fair and free,” suffer- 
ing under the depressing influence of the blue demon of Geneva, I w^as 
about to pass on, and leave her to the benevoletut attentions of some 
one of those salaried knights-errant,' the rules of whose order oblige 
th^ to succour all distressed fair ones in such an emergency, and pro- 
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vide them wiiih m aeylam for th^night in that hospitahle te^ealr, ctJm- 
monly called the station-house—when frhe arrested my 4 

jnore direct appeal to^hy ^mphtmee, and ‘‘ Mm bon Mo9fipettr^"pdur 
tafnour de Dieu /*’ saluted my ears, in accents too distinct and muaieal 
to admit of anyJ[oubts as to theisobriety of the person who utto^d 

Thus inlerpellk^ I approached the interesting speaker, and on obtain^ 
ing a nearer view of her^ was gratified by the sight of one of the p|el^» 
tiest little faces that ever peep^ from out the tulle, blonde, or gauze of 
a Parisian bonnet. It was one of those April countenances, which ap- 
pear qualified to laugh and cry almost at the same moment ; for as the 
tears fell from her dark, sparlqing, and expressive eyes, a gentle smile 
played round her rosy lips, and disclosed a set of teeth whose mother* 
of-pearl hue might have put to shame the most highly-finished and accur 
rately-imitated ratelier that ever issued from the laboratory of Monsieur 
Malian. 1 was interested in spite of myself, and when she clasped a 
pair of very pretty gloveless hands in an attitude of graceful supplication, 
1 felt the spirit of chivalry strong within me, and determined to assist 
the disconsolate fair to the best of my ability, en tov!k him et m taut 
Iwnneur, • * 

Madam,’’ said I, in French, and with my very best Chausee d!*Anim 
accent, “ may I request to know in what I may have it in my power to 
serve you ? ” 4 * 

“ Alas ! Sir,” relied she, in the true style of ancient romance, “ you 
see before yoti an unfortunate stranger , — qui ne sait pii donner de la 

me:* 

Madam,” rejoined, I, “ you may command me. If you hav^^ Tost 
your way, I shall be too happy to give you*tbe benefit of my experience 
in recovering it.” * 

The fair stranger here "ffave me a look which seemed to imply some 
doubt of niy« qualification as a guide ; and, to say tlie truth, I be- 
lieve my aspect, with all the accessories of crushed hat, dishevelled 
hair, and drooping shirt-collar, was not such as to^nspire mucli confi- 
dence -iii my expressed intention of leading her into the right path. She 
had, however, but slight advantage over me in the article of dress. Her 
own toilette was anything but soignke^ exhibiting, in fact, a degree of dis- 
oj^ni^ation for which 1 was at a loss to account, without falling back 
onjmy original hypothesis respecting her. 

Where do you wish to go, Madam ?” continued I, in as sober and 
matter-of-fact a manner as possible. “ 

“ Alas ! Sir,” said she, “ that is more than I can tell you.” 

With all deference,” said I, I would surest that that is an impor- 
tant preliminary, which it is highly expedient to arrange before a lady 
sets out on so early a walk ; and if I may take the Jiberty of advising 
still farther, I should say, the best possible thing you can do, is^ ttf go 

moil** Exclaimed she. Mon Dieu! I have no ehez mOi; 
and it is for that very reason that 1 have taken the liberty of troubling 
Monsieur!” ^ f 

, “ Madam,” said I, ** that I am not very Ekely to advance your 
views of domiciliation ; but if you do not know where you are going, 
perlmps you be able to infonn me from whence you come.” 

Julg.—YOh. XLIV. NO. CLXXV. 2 B 
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^ Direct from FaTi«» she ; ^ 1 arrived about an 

hour ago, by the Calais steam^bi^t/’l 

She thei)^ proceeded to inform ^ olg<9ct of her visit tb Lonr 

don ^aa to rejoin her brother, who was an artiste of the Opera ; that 
she had landed at some place, which, as well as I co^M make out irom 
her pronunciation, seemed to be the Tower Stairs, and as soon as she 
had been released irom the indiscreet eurioBity of the . douamm, had 
consigned the custody of herself and ^rtmanteau to a hackney cabman, 
who had undertaken to deliver her in safety at her brothers residence, 
the particulars of which were legibly displayed on a piece of paper which 
she had, with full eoniidence in the loyautS of the English character, 
entrusted to him for his guidance. But the perfidious charioteer, 
regardless of the duties of hospitality, oblivious of the important dis- 
tinction betw'ecn n^um and tuum^ and wholly insensible to the disgrace 
which he w^as about to entail on his “ order,** had driven her to the spot 
where I had found her ; and having induced her to alight, in the hill 
belief that 8hc^ had arrived at her destination, he suddenly snatched 
from her hand the purse which she had produced for the purpose of pay- 
ing his fare, and before she cohld recovet from her astonishment at a 
•proccilk si inouiy drove off at rail-road speed, bearing with him the whole 
of her stock-in-trade, viz. her portmanteau itnd the aforesaid purse, the 
contents of which, it would seem, lost none of their value in his eyes 
from the difference in^ the currency. And thus she found herself, at 
three in the morning, bn the pave in Begent-street — unable to speak 
three words of English — ^without a sol in her possession — and reckoning 
amongst her misfortunes the loss of her brother’s address, which slic in 
vain attempted to recall to her memory, and which, at all events, she 
would have found it very difficult to articulate intelligibly. In this for- 
lorn situation, she hatl appealed ineffectually to the benevolence of two 
or three passans, wdio had vouchsafed to hef' petition no other notice 
than the G — d d — mn with which her experience of the British resi- 
dents in Paris had rendered her tolerably familiar ; and such was her 
distress, that she wa^only restrained from going to throw' herself at once 
into the river by her ignorance of the road which led to the water-side, 
when I a])peared in the character of her good genius, and at the first 
glance, having discovered by my countenance that I should not be insen- 
sible to the claims of a forlorn stranger on my assistance and support, 
as a galant homme^ slie had ventured to solicit my advice, and tfiKOW 
herself on my generosity, &c. &c. 

* All this was of course veiy flattering to my vanity, but nevertheless 
rather embarrassing to my prudence ; and however I might covet the 
reputation of a “ squire of dames,** I confess I was disposed to wish 'that 
my fair incognita had been less correct in her observations as a phy- 
siognomist, or that ;my features had been cast in a less attractive mould. 
To leave her to her fate however was impossible, as her story might be 
true, and I was bound in common humanity to give her the benefit of 
the doubt. But how to proceed was the question. The most obvious, 
though perhaps not the most chivalrous demarche^ W'ould be to look out . 
for a policeman, and deliver her into his charge, requesting him to afford 
her the hospitality of the station-house, till such time as farther me|^uTes 
might be taken for the discovery of her friends. But, as good or ill 
luck decreed, not one of those exemplary' functionaries was in sight ; 
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and oni^d^icately hinting to n|r u^ortunate companion the.piopaiety 
of BoIid||^ the intervention of'tl® municipal authority in her MWj 
^he was'e^eiitly much hurt at the idea of being placed in »o jrHr^ 
equivocal a position, ^arhich she aeclated would compromise her iu. 1 
manner most distressing to her feejingd, as well as those of he^-firienda* 
** Could I but conduct her to her brother’s house, that was all she required 
of me ! She could not recollect the street ; but it was ■somewhere dans 
le quartier de POpkra, D*ailleurs^ I surely must know him, so distin*^ 
guished an artiste^ whose name was almost European \ > Monsieur 
Ltkshapp^, Coryph&e dansant et premier pantomime du Tkedtre de Sa 
Mqjestl le Roi de la Grande Bretagne,^* f • * 

Unfortunately, the knowledge of the name and proflssio^ in which 
this European” celebrity rejoiced, was of very little as^istauce to me in 
the temporary disposal of his sister, who, it seemed, was likely to remain 
on my hands until the re-opening of Seguin’s shop, 8r the box-office at 
the King’s Theatre, should enable me to direct her proceedings, or at 
least ascertain the correctness of her story. In the meantime, what was 
to be done ? I did not like to rouse the pdsple at any of the fkshionable 
hotels, in order to solicit for my fair charge an asylum, which they would 
most probably refuse to an applicant coming ” in such a questionable 
shape.” To take her homdto my own lodgings would not, i thought, be 
“ quite correct;” and still less did I relish the idea of promenading 
about with her until eight or nine o’clock, which seemed to be the only 
remaining alternative, fn this agreeable state of perplexity, I found 
myself insensibly continuing my route towards Craven-street, where I 
lodged, while the lady, whose misfortunes had certainly not deprived her 
of the faculty of speech, kept close by my side, and poured into my list- 
less ears a variety of details concerning hef birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion — life, character, and behaviour, which had vAy little interest for one 
whose chief anxiety it was to get rid of the fair narrator as politely, but 
as rapidly as possible. 

At length we arrived at the comer of Watcrloo-plsce, in Pall-Mall, 
where an itinerant lea-maker (so called by courtesy) had established her 
stall, and was dispensing some villanous decoction of sloe-leaves, &c., 
from a huge kettle or cauldron, to a select party of the most disreputable- 
looking characters of both sexes ; — ^but no sooner b€#d hiy fair companion 
set eyes on tjiis perambulating tea-equipage, — to her a Very oasis in the 
desert, — tfiah exclaiming, “ charmant ; ” she requested that 

I would have the goodness to stop for one moment, while she refreshed 
herself with a cup of the restorative beverage, — declaring that she was 
ready to drop with thirst and exhaustion. - 

I was at first very unwilling to accede to her request, and sffmigly 
represented the indecorum of the proceeding ; but she was unimpressible 
by argument, and, for aught I knew, might really Jbe in want of some 
refreshment, which I had no other means of procuring for her at the 
moment. So, in an evil hour, I yielded ; and she commenced operatiofrfjS 
in a style which was strongly corroborative of her alleged thirst. Cup 
after cup of the detestable mixture went down her throat with a rapidity 
that was x>eTfectly astonishing, and Samuel Johnson himself might have 
wished to emulate the energy and perseverance with which she returned 
to the charge, and proved her admiration for hia fiaivourite hyson, by her 
devotion to its very unworthy representative. 

2b2 
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At length die condeacended to lekve off ; and I was in the act of 
drawing out my purse to pay for hertbibiilous indiscretions, when two 
gentlemen of a certain age made tlwir appearance, issuing fiiom the^ 
Opeta Colonnade; and as they apprjcwtched, I was horror-struck on le- 
cognising the features of my res^ecf^d ‘‘ Governor ” — the most moral, 
correct^ and decorous of his species, — and his intimate friend the Right 

Hon. r- , an equally strict disciplinarian in all matters of propriety, 

and a little of a saint into the bargain* These brother patriots were 
wending their way slowly towards home, after a protracted debate in the 
Housb, and 1 felt that this exemplary discharge of an important public 
duty, in submitting |o these constantly recurring vigils^ contrasted, rather 
unpleasantly for ml, with the veiy equivocal species of recreation in 
which I appeared to he engaged* But this was not all.* , Anxious as I 
was to escape the notice and animadversion of my worthy parent — it 
was of still greater^importance to me, that my charitable conduct should 

not be subject to misinterpretation on the part of Mr. 7 , who was a 

leading commitfee-man in all Bible Societies, — a regular frequenter of 
Exeter Hall meetings, — a parliamentary supporter of Sir Andrew Ag- 
new; and, terrible reflection under the circumstances ! the person on 
whom rested my principal hopes of official advancement, — he being ah 
most pledged to obtain for me the situation of Provisional Vice-Deputy- 
Assistant-Under -Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commission ! 

In the forlorn hope of avoiding observation, I hastily drew my hat 
over my face. But it was too late. The eyes the “ Governor ’’ were 
of the most penetrating character, and had easily singled me out from 
the motley group by which I was surrounded. He had many virtues, 
hut patience and equability of temper could not be reckoned amongst the 
number. His indignation knew lio hounds on seeing me so oddly em- 
ployed, — witli my fair«foreigner hanging affectionately on my arm, — and 
darting towards me with a minacious gesture and flashing eyes, he apos- 
trophised me in no gentle tones — , 

‘‘ So, Sir — very pretty, indeed ! — Very pretty, upon my honour ! — You 
shameless "^reprobate ! — ^You bare-faced, good-for-nOthing, incorrigible 
scamp ! — Is this the way you are going on, after all your promises of 
amendment ! I won’t stand it, Sir ! — ^you shall repent it to the last day 
of your life! — Pll have nothing more to say to you — I’ll disinherit 
you — I’ll cut you ! — Fll — ” 

But here his “ right honourable friend ** interposed, to check this very 
boisterous display of paternal ire ; and taking him by the arm, he led 
him gently away, having whispered some words of reason in his ear. 
But before he walked off, Mr. — — turned tovrards me, aud with a most 
aposliolic solemnity of manner, and an ominous sternness of brow, said, 
Young gentleman ! I am sorry, very sorry, to see you in such com- 
pany ; all things considered, I might have hoped that, at this par^cular 
time, you would hafe shown a little more regard* for decorum. I have 
no right, of course, to take you to t&^ ; but I must say that 1 regret 
deeply, on your ovm account^ that you should he so regardless of all 
propriety.” 

So saying, he moved on ; and the Governor, heedless of my efforts at 
explanation, and my entreaties that he would stay to hear my defence, 
suffered himself to he walked off, in sullen silence, and left me to my 
fate! 
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In the meantime) myinterestinl and troublesome chaigeb^me e^^ 
^moment more troublesome and U|b interesting in my eye%; but ae 
‘"^as apparently wliplly dependent on niy good offices^ I conld not| <0^ 
desert her. I was, howeviar, very unwilling to incur any 
opprobrium on her account, end^ sincerely desirout to d^sither ln\n 
place of safety ! Under fthcse cijrcumstancet I came to the oonclusion^ 
after; much unjdeasant deliberation with tnyself, that I would offer her 
an honourable retreat in my lodgii^s, until the arrival of the hour when 
might have a chance of being put in communication with her 
friends. “ I must trust to my good fortune,” thought I, “ to smuggle 
her oht of the bouse, without being observed by my respectable and 
Bour-tempered landlady ; and, at all events, as Mrs. Simpkinson is a 
sensible woman, I dare say I should have no difficulty in making her 
understand the honest state of the case.” Having thus made up my 
mind as to the course to be pursued, I saw no use in philandering about 
the streets any longer; so, having explained my purpose to the fair lady, 
I proceeded at a very rapid pace to Craven-street. B^t all the annoy- 
ances I had hitherto experienced about Jber, were as nothing compared 
with my vexation on discovering that I had come out without my latch- 
key ! I could not obtain admission for myself without knocking up” 
the house, and I confess every principle of modesty and decorum 
seemed to me to forbid a proQseding which, in my distressing position, 
was likely to be so unpleasantly animadverted upon. With a heaw 
heart, therefore, and eyes no less heavy, I resumed my wanderinglQ 
and, as a last resource, bethought me of a hotel not a hundred miles 
-from the Adelphi, where I resolved to take my chance of a successful 
appeal to the hospitality of the proprietors in favour of my forlorn 
stranger. ^ ^ 

;^emin l met one or two of the police, and waa greatly 

tentpted, in sjiite of the lady’s remonstrances, to transfer my responsi- 
Irility. to a more legitimate quarter ; but she seemed to have an instinctive 
horror of those formidable authorities, which, I confess, almost induced 
me to suspect ihat she had, at some period of her life, found herself a?/a? 
prises avec la justice^ and was consequently apprehensive of exciting 
reminiscences that might be too agohizing to her feelings. I therefore 
continued my route, growing at every step more silent and sulky — ^rumi- 
nating on the unpleasant consequences that might probably result from 
my rencontre with the “ Goviemor” and his friend; but I soon found 
that destiny had not yet exhausted all her severity towards me, for I had 
not proceeded above a couple of hundred yards up the Strand, when I 
was suddenly confronted by another acquaintance, whom, of all men in 
the world, I least wished to meet in so embarrassing a crisis of my fate. 
This was my friend Harry Cobham, the brother of the too fascinating 
nymph whose absence from Lady — — 's ball had so^evously disturbed 
my equanimity ; and as he was, ft a certain extent, aware of the good 
un^rstanding that existed betw&n his sister and myself, and less averse 
to the prospect of my alliance than his more worldly mamma^ it will 
readily be believed tliat I was not very anxious to obtain credit, in his 
eyes, for a species of distraction so contrary to the loyal duty I owed to 
my hege lady. 

But my friend Harry was in no mood to play the moralist, having, 
apparently, just emerged from some scene of protracted revelry, in a state* 
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of beatitude highly creditable to hia conviviality and the hospitality 
of his ineiids. His progress along tbjp pavement was rather of a ser- 
pentine character, ever and anon declining a few degrees from the*^ 
mathematical course — ^like that of the sun in the ecliptic ; and my evil 
genius decreed that I slmuld get the Ml beneht of one of these meander- 
ing movements, which brought him close up against me. 

“ Hollo ! Ned, my boy I Is that you?’’ emakned he, with a hiccup, 
and stopping short in his eccentric career. “ Whom have you got here ? 
Ah ! you sly old fox ! Is this your mo — morality, I say ? Who — who’s 
your fair friend, — if I may make so ho — ^bold as to inquire ?” 

Ah! Mon dieu! II est ivreP^ exclaimed my amiable companion. 

Quelle IwrreuT 

«« Wh — ^what’s that you say, my dear ?” continued the facetious Mr. 
Cohham. “ Do yqp suppose I’m dr — drunk ? Quite the reverse, my 
angel ! I — I’m very re — mark — ably sober.” 

And a second hiccup afforded convincing evidence in support of his 
assertion. 

“ My dear Cohham,” saidl,j|inxiouB to get rid of him as quietly as 
possible, pray don’t detain us. You quite mistake — this is a most 
respectable young person — and I have promised to see her safe home.” 

“ Well, my dear boy, you know there’s safety in numbers. So- — ^by 
your leave — and — ^her leave, I’ll ma — mal^e one of your party.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he staggered to the other side of 
l^r, and held out his arm, which however she declined taking ; but he, 
walked for some distance by her side, addressing her ix\ a half-English 
half-French jargon, which at any otW time would have excited my 
risible faculties. * 

At length he carriec\,hite assiduities so far as to chuck her under the 
chin ; which polite demonstration of regard she resented by a box on the 
ear, given in a style which at once proclaimed the competency of the fair 
inmltve to take her own part. It seemed, indeed, to be applied with a 
degree of d’-plomh and precision that could only result from practice. 

Cohham, however, was outrageous, and became so viojent in his be- 
haviour, that I felt hound to interfere in defence of the fair object of his 
mingled wrath and admiration. A sort of scuffle ensued ; I had not tht*. 
slightest intention of striking him, but a gentle .shove which I was 
obliged to give him, in order to release the lady from Ins grasp, made 
him lose his very precarious equilibrium, and he came to the ground ; 
while ray fair friend began to scream, like Miss O’Neill in “ Belvidera,” 
and before I knew where I was, a couple of policemen ran up, springing 
their rattles, and flourishing their staves in the most minacious style 
imaginable. i 

Cobham staiK^cd on his legs, completely sobered by tlie fall, ))ut fu- 
rious at the in^gnity which I had put upon him, 

Mr. exclaimed he, ** withcan oath, you shall answer for this 

before you are a day older.” 

‘‘ Whenever you please. Sir,” answered I, driven to desperation. 
What’s all this here row about ?” quoth one of the policemen, in 
an authoritative tone. Come, geu’lemcn, you and this here lady must 

he pleased to walk off to the station-lionae.” 

But Cobham began to show fight, and the lady seemed equally dis- 
iposed to resist this encroachment on tiie liberty of the subject. Where- 
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upon, observing that the muuicijltl force had full occupation in reducing 
these two refractory individuals A obedience, I watched my opportunity, 
and ran off at full speed, leaving toy ill-omened acquaintance to shift for 
herself; nor did I once slacken my pace until I found myself at my own 
door in Craven-slreet. ^ 

But woful w'ere the consequences of that eventful morning ! About 
a week after, I was sitting at home, with my arm in a sling, (the result 
of a hostile rencontre on Wimbledon-Common with roy friend Cobham,) 
when three letters were delivered to me, each being in answer to an apo- 
logetic and explanatory communication from myself to their respective 
writers. They shall speak for themselves. 

The first was from my father — it ivas to the following effect : — 

Ned — you are an incorrigible dog! and your humbugging excuses 
only serve to aggravate your offences. From this tlay, your allowance 
is reduced one-half ; and by the Lord Harry, if you don't mend your 
manners, it shall be withdrawn altogether. Yours, &c 

» ^ 

The second was from my official friei\jl 

“My dear Sir — J regret to say that I cannot he of any service to you 
in the matter to which your note refers. The Archbishop has this day 

appointed Mr. Provisional -Vice-Deputy- A ssistant-Under-Secretary 

to the Eellesiastical Commission. As Mr. is unquestionably a 

gentleman of high character, and irreproachable morolsy you will at 
once see the impossibility of iny interfering with his Grace’s appoint- 
ment. 

“ Forgive me if I say that I trust what has occurred will be a salutary 
lesson ; and that you may ere long be recalled to a becoming sense of 
the awful responsibility attached to the charactcr«of a Christian. 

“ 1 remain, dear Sir, 

“ Your sincere friend and servant, 

The third was “ the most unkindest cut of all.” It contained a small 
locket, and ran thus : — 

“ After what has occurred, you cannot he surprised that I hasten to 
return an ornaincut which 1 am painfully sensible I ought never to have 
accepted from you. Mamma was quite right, and I am justly punished 
for my neglect of her injunctions. I wish you every happiness, and 
hope, "for your own sake, that you will reform. But we meet hereafter 
as common acquaintance. Yours, 

“ Emily.” 

I tore up these three interesting documents into a thousand pieces, 
threw the locket on the hearth-stone, and stamped /qjon it until it was 
pulverized to atoms. But the past could not he recalled, and after 
washing down my grief and despair with a bottle of claret at the Athe- 
n»um, I turned into the Opera to revive my drooping spirits. The fair 
Emily and her mamma cut me dead from their pit-bos, and I took refuge 
behind the scenes, where the first person I saw was the heroine of my 
unfortunate adventure dressed out “ in very thin clothing, and but little 
of it,” for the ballet in which slie was about to make her debut as 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine, from T Academic Royale de Musique. Shc^ 
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vras lt;aning against a side-^scene, and liltening coquettishly to the agree* 
able flattery of — my friend, Harry CobRam* 

We had shaken hands on the ground, but Harry had not forgiven ^ 
me, so 1 was not surprised that be turned away his head on my ap-' 
proaeh. But my indication was aro^ised to the highest pitch, when 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine — the perfidious cause of all my misfortunes — 
stared me full in the face, with no other mark of recognition than a look 
of the most sovereign contempt. 

Thus, in the space of one short hour, I lost my friend, my mistress, — 
who, by the by, had twenty thousand Consols at her own disposal,— ifiy 
father’s good graces, one-half of my allowance, and my hopes of an 
official appointment, — to say nothing of a shattered elbow,— all for the 
sake of a nymph w^ho rewarded my services by the most flagrant ingra- 
titude ! 

A more unmerited string of misfortunes could scarcely have fallen on a 
devoted head ! — all resulting from iiiy chivalrous disposition, and the 
amiable pliability' of my temper ! But one such lesson is sufficient. 
From that hour I have forsworn all benevolent interference in the cause 
of the fair sex ; and, as Paul Fry has it, ‘*If ever I do another good- 
natured thing in the course of my life — you’ll sec — that’s all!” 

C. H. 

Marchi 1835. 


MARTI'AL IN LONDON. 

Retail Veraeity. 

0 I 

A DAMK bought a comb for the crown of her head, 
And thus to the shopwoman cautiously said— 

Well, here is the money, and send it me home ; . 
But are you quite sure 'tis a Torfow^shell comb 
“ Oh yes, ’tis the fellow of those on the shelf — 

My husband, Ma*am, brought it from Torty hhnselC* 


On tfie prryecied New Houses , 

Ye sons of Inigo and Wren, 

Exhaust not satire’s quiver. 

By proving to unlearned men 
Which house should front the river, 

1 hope that both mny«scape the flames. 
And live through countless years ; 

But that which trenches on the Thames, 
Must be the House of Piers^ 
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Accidents of the Month— -Resionttion of Shskspearo’s M<munient-— Soldiers off 
Duty ; Side-Arms — Barbarity on Ship-i»oard— New Proof of Lunacy— The 
Factory System — ^The Ring and the Kace- Course— Death of William Cobbett— 
His M^esty, the Member for Bath. 


Accidents of the Month. — Winter was wont to be the high season of 
accidents by flood and field ; horses broken-kneed or injured in the spine 
while skaiting through the street's of the metropolis ; coaches overturned 
in every road that runs out of it, the passengers being invariably left 
buried in snow eight feet deep for eight days with onjy eight spoonsful 
of brandy between eight of them ; wherries blocked up or crushed be- 
tween two icebergs in the Thames, of a size not paralleled by any in the 
North Seas ; and gallant youths taking involuntary coltWiaths in the 
frozen Serpentine wlxile cutting figures in forgetfulness of rmmber one. 

But a change has come over the spirit of our seasons. Winter has relented 
of late years; men and the mails are rarely now “knocked down with 
icy hammer ;** snow-storms l]^ave become like angel visits, and there is 
hardly frost enough in the whole year to supply the English Opera 
audiences with their promised ice-creams during the season. July, how- 
ever, seems^ to have taken up January’s cast-off rigour, and shows no 
mercy to tnadkiud. Accidents have increased as the old causes of them 
have disappeared. The papers during the past month have presented a 
fearful catalogue— in our recollection unprecedented — of calamities alike 
on land and water. We speak of occurrences in the metropolis, where 
coroners have been, to speak with the refiited levity peculiar to Mrs, 
Butler, ** as busy as the devil in a gale of wind.’’ t , • 

The causes of this increase of our daily dish of hoiTors and afflictions 
are palpable enough, and ought to be as easy of removal. In the streets, 
the number of vehicles, private and public, seems to have augmented in 
exact proportion to the vicissitude and poverty of the times. Carriages 
appear to be built up Miit of the embarrassments of their owners ; their 
accumulation keeps pace with the decrease of affluence : as though the 
useful knowledge of the age had taught people to set up britzkas as the 
surest means of galloping out of the way ot the Gazette. The countless 
ca])s and omnibuses that, with admirable precision, regularly run over 
every walking gentleman once a week, anord the accommodation of a 
“lift” to tlipusands who used to Jie rich enough to walk. They cannot 
afford it now. They are too near the verge of ruin to go on foot. They 
are impoverished, and must ride— to save appearances, and boots. All 
these public conveniences, which are now most commonly denominated 
“nuisances” — the cab-nuisance, the omnibus-nuisance— require regula- 
tion undoubtedly; but that regulation must depend very much on those 
who vide in fliem. Generally speaking, the drivers of the.se vehicles are 
much less to blame, in an affair of running over or tarning over, than 
tlieir customers. People are very indignant if the omnibus proceeds only 
at a safe and reasonable pace through the maze of moving machines ; and 
your cab-taker is usually apt to bestow an execration either on the driver 
or the beast, or on both, if rattling on at any rate slower than that which 
is sure to put life in peril. The f^ublic who complain of the nuisance are 
chiefly in fault ; a few of them might terminate it if they chose. But 
peo'ple only cry shame on fast and dangerous driving w^ben they happen 
to be on foot. 

On the river, during the past two months, the accidents have been 
numerous and deplorable. The drowning season has regularly set in with 
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the warm weather, pic-nics, and excur.sions to Greenwich and Rich- 
mond. In spite of warninjfs and examples, people mil conceive that they 
comprehend the art of boating above&ll things, and persist in persuading 
themselves that they were not born to be drowned ; and in spite of the 
anxious humanity of the Thames-p^ice magistrates (of Mr. Rroderip in 
particular) the conductors of steam*packets will play their fantastic 
tricks, and run races with each other, at the frequent cost of life, and 
sometimes of what might be thought more sacred to them— of their own 
pockets. These aquatic accident-mongers act upon a system which 
should be broken through without scruple. They seem to be beyond re- 
monstrances~>charitable construction is thrown away upon them. Cab 
and omnibus drivers are, as we have said, usually urged into a loo-rapid 
course by their customers, who certainly do not enter such vehicles for 
pleasure, but who are generally bound on business that requires their 
speedy conveyanq^ from one spot to another. Not so with the steamers : 
their company consists, for the most part, of pleasure-seekers, with whom 
the voyage itself is the grand thing, and who are not so eager for its ter- 
mination, as to demand a speed inconsistent with safety to the small 
deer*' around them. The coroners* inquests of the month bear dreadful 
witness to the necessity of doing something in prevention of the lament- 
able mischiefs for which thousands have, every season, to mourn. A 
writer in a morning paper suggests that the principal source of evil is in 
the construction of the wherries, and proposes that no wherry should be 
allowed to ply on the river whose gunwale is not of a -certain depth. 
This would tend to the abatement of the evil ; but then the poor water- 
men are almost ruined as it is,— and to force them to provide new boats, 
would be to terminate their trade entirely. 


Restoration or Shakspeare’s Monument.— The Shakspearian Club 
of Stratford have made an « appeal to their countrymen, which we have 
been obligingly requested to enforce and give eftect to, as far as we may. 
We shall do so with all the zeal and power we can command. It is a sub- 
ject on which we need no spur to promptness and energy, nor will the 
English public, unless they are prepared to be stigraatiz^'d as Goths, and 
to proclaim themselves destitute of all grateful and enlightened feeling. 
It is proposed to collect contributions for the restoration of the bust and 
monument of the poet of humanity, and for the repair of the chancel 
which contains both that monument and his dust. Never was a subscrip- 
tion suggested for a juster or more essential object ; and never did a nation 
more deeply disgrace itself, than England will do, if this call upon her 
sense of honour and gratitude should be unresponded to, to the utmost 
scope of its purpose. 

Those who have had an opportunity of visiting Stratford may not be 
aware of the present state of the chancel of its ancient collegiate church. 
The chancel was erected in the fifteenth century. A small portion only 
of the painted glass of its large and beautiful windows now remains, and 
its carved oak roof has been hidden from view by a ceilinyz of plaster. 
Repeated coatings of whitewash have obscured the rich architecture of 
its windows and iitches, and the damps of time and neglect are busy even 
with its fioor and foundations. , 

Everybody has seen the plaster casts of the monument erected in this 
chancel by the family of Shakspeare, a few years after his death. The 

E oet is represented with a cushion before him, a pen in his right hand, and 
is left leaning on a scrolL It is long since some fine-minded worshipper 
of the bard— some loving visiter, moved by veneration for morals and 
poetry — some enthusiastic disciple, superior to vulgar prejudices, contrived 
to abstract the pen from the hand of the sacred effigy ; though it is not long 
ago that the same ardent spirit of homage was exhibited, in the breaking 
off of one of the fingers of the -which was however recovered and 
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replaced.' The bumps of veneration i|nd aequisitiveiiesa are rube] v^balaneed 
on some people’s skulls. The monument, it may be rememDered« was 
originally coloured to resemble life, and so remained until 1793, when, at 
tner instigation of Mr. Malone, it was covered with white paint,, llie 
removal ^ this coat of paint, and the renewal of the original colours of 
the monument are thought to be pradicable without a chance of injury to 
the work. 

The body of the poet's wife, his eldest daughter Susannah, and several 
other persons connected with his famUy, were buried near him. Their 
grave-stones are on the floor of the chancel, and the inscriptions on soma, 
of them are partly obliterated. On one of these grave-stones, that of 
Shakspeare's daughter -‘ 2 in inscription has been placed for a person un- 
connected with his family ; the original epitaph commemorating the ex- 
cellencies of the eldest daughter of the world's master spirit having been 
suffered, about the year 1707, to become worn-out — or 1o be purposely 
effaced ! 

The loss of almost every personal relic of Shakspearef the demolition of 
his house, the destruction of his traditionaiy mulberry-tree, and the altera- 
tion and removal of the greater part of his father s residence, concur to 
render the preservation of everything connecrl^d with the <)lden character 
of his resting-place, a more hounden duty* And it is justly thought that 
the remarkable beauty of the structure in which his remains are deposited 
— the picturesque situation of the chancel in the midst of the pleasant 
scenery of the banks of the Avon, may offer inducements to this end, and 
that they tend to constitute “ the church of the town in which Shakspeare 
lived and died, his most appropriate mausoleum.” 

The Stratford Club, which has distinguished itself by its spirit of rever- 
ence for the great universalist, and by its zeal in the “ Diffusion of Shak- 
spearianity,” has appointed a Committee, of which Dr. John ConoJly is 
chairman, and which includes the names of several clergymen — the Kev, 
Dr. Davenport, Vicar of Stratford, being one ^f them — for the purpose of 
making known what is desirable to be done, and of obtaining the necessary 
funds in donations, not exceeding \L each. The Committee state that 
" their first anxiety is to presei’ve the monument of Shakspeare from all 
future injury ; «,nd if possible to restore its original colours, and those on 
the full-length figure of J«bn Combe, the friend of Shakspeare, and buried 
near him.” It would 'also gratify them, " to be able to restore the ancient 
roof, and painted windows, to clear the walls of unnecessary whitewash, 
atid to secure the foundations of the chancel itself.” 

They add also , that, in case of a suflicient amount being subscribed, 
“ they would gladly extend their care to the preservation of the house in 
which Shakspeare’s father resided, in Henley-Street, the presumed birth- 
place of ShaKspeire ; and to th^ house still remaining at Sholtery, near 
Stratford, which was the residence of Anne Hathaway; and even to the 
purchase of the site of New Place, the house in which Shakspeare paspd 
the three last years of his life, and in which he died ; a spot which, being 
yet unencroached upon, they are most desirous of guarding from new 
erections, and consecrating^ it to the memory of him whose name has ren- 
dered it hallowed ground.” * . 

We cannot for an instant ckmht {that at ahy rate tha more essential of 
these objects will he acoompliiihed^nd that the national character will 
not show itself, ip this eplighfenodk century, unworthy of the noble and 
affectionate praises, which the poet himself has bestowed upon it This is 
a case in which the sixpences of thCpoor— the pence even of the poorest- 
wili be more honourable, more acceptable, than the golden contributions 
of the rich. But the admirers of Shakspeare,— in I^ondon, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh— must he active. They must personally exert themselves. There 
arc numerous Shakspeare Clubs in various parts of the kingdom, that 
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miglit form themselves into committees for collecting subscnptions, and 
promoting this work of reverence^ 

Soldiers off Duty— Side-arms.-^-Wc arc creatures of imitation. Let 
hut an example be set» and it is sure to be followed, if it lead in an evil 
direction. There is much materiel tor the moralist in a venerable story 
which all recollect, Did you never,*’ inquires a confessor of an ostler 
who conceived himself to be quite as criminal as his fellows,—** did you 
never grease the teeth of the horses to prevent them from eating the full 
•measure of oats?'* Never. A month afterwards, he comes again and 
confesses the delinquency, committed in the interim. He had never heard 
of such a plan of roguery before, and he had been consequently innocent. 
He had not sinned in that i*espect, for he did not know how. The instant 
he knew how to cheat, he forsook honesty. He took to the trick eagerly, as 
a new bit otwickcdness— an agreeable cnange, — ^and all the ostlers of the 
district doubtless J»egan to feel the same relish for it, for the same reason. 
Whenever an old crime is revived, or a new one started, you generally find 
that there is a run upon it. It takes for the season, and becomes a fashion. 
A private in the Foot-guards set the fashion, six months ago, of drawing 
his bayonet wlien off duty upon a passenger in the street. The idea ran 
like wildfire through the Foot^guards. They had long been accustomed 
to wear their side-arms when not on duty ; but it had not occurred to any- 
body to set an example in a striking way of the uses to which the bayonet 
might be turned in a bit of amateur and private warfare. Ever since that 
discovery, we have had illustrations daily. The subject has been a morn- 
ing and evening theme— and well it might be. The outrages have been 
of the grossest kind, and bayonets have been bristling in the faces of all 
who ventured in the back streets of Westminster, 

The Commander of the Forces must have had evidence enough by this 
time of the responsibility which is incurred by not at once depriving these 
men of their side-arms when off duty. We have seen no reason offered in 
favour of a continuance of the practice ; and the disposition among the 
more drunken to avail themselves of it in the most outrageous fashion is 
on the increase. The other day, one of these highly-disciplined savages 
deliberately crossed the street, seized a boy by the throat, fa.nd dashed his 
head through a shop window. The tradesman Rwd a passer-by interfered, 
when the bayonet teas drawn, which was with great "danger and difficulty 
wrested from the hero’s grasp. Since that, a fellow-brute insulted a young 
woman who was standing at her father’s door ; on being remonstrated 
w'ith, the bayonet was drawn with the most desperate resolution to deserve 
the fair by the bravery of a gratuitous piece of butchery. These may 
stand as samples of the kind of outrage w'hich is liable to be committed 
while the present regulation is in force. , Soldiers escaped from the imme- 
diate discipline of the barracks are apt enough to commit excesses ; and 
the possession of arms when off duty makes them regard themselves more 
in the light of soldiers than citizens. Besides, it tends to sustain and 
encourage them in their drunken and desperate broils. They feel that 
they are pretty safe in entering into a quarrel, and are therefore not slow 
to seek it. 

These things ara* not calculated to make us forget Mr. Ellice’s memo- 
rable statement respecting that lafge proportion of England’s army, 
which consists of men who have passed through her prisons. Let us, 
however, for the credit of that array, seize upon a scrap of evidence upon 
the favourable side. Trooj-serjeant-major Williams, of the King’s Guard, 
says in lus evidence upon the Wolverhampton affair — in reference to the 
extreme sobriety of the men, — ** I saw the soldiers get half-a-pint of ale 
each. I know that some of them were offered a second half-pint ; hut 
they refused it r This approaches the miraculous, but it is in evidence. 
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and we must beUeveiJt. Assuredly, Mr* Buckingham could not have 
trained up soberer soldiers. Such men may yet convert the army into a 
temnerance society. Think of the time of year, think of the excitement, 
think of the pelting, think of the ipduous duty, and of the hours devoted 
to it, and then imagine the men refusing a second half- pint of ale t 

While the example of these Wolverhampton moderates is operating 
beneficially upon the conduct of th^Westminster dnmkards, let us hope 
that the complaints of the whole district will be heard, and that the autho- 
rities will prevent the soldiers from wearing their side-arms when they 
have no lawful occasion for them. The cure for the existing evils is to be 
found at the Horse-Guards, and not at the tread-mill. The reprehensiWb 
practicfiOA question is only to be guarded from abuse by being abolished, 

ilKIlBARiTY on^Shi? -BOARD.— Of the continual cases of cruelly that 
give to thC'press^^thcr the'^«liard6fer*of a revolting romance than a regis- 
ter of facts, one class outstrips the others in wantonness of barbarity— that 
which compises the offences of the captains and mates of merchant- 
vessels against their seamen or apprentices. The boys, as may be sup- 
posed in these cases, are the favourite and peculiar victims. Captain 
Marryat has somewhere presented a capital portrait of a nfldshipman whq^ 
could take a great deal of sleep.” The captains w'e are itiferring to seem" 
to select for apprentices those who can taKb the greatest quantity of rope. 
The barbarities practised by these savages (for, judging of the number of 
instances not brought forwaad by those which are, we are entitled to a})ply 
the einthet to the class) are beyond belief by those who do not taekc the 
trouble to inspect the police-catalogue. VSTe arc now referring to two 
cases before us. In both, the wilful abuse of power, the pleasure of in- 
flicting pain, seems carried to the utmost. The offender# one instance is 
named Lee, the mate of a vessel bound for Leghorn. He had beaten a boy 
(for not cleaning the cabin in the absence of “ proper materials ”) with a 
rope containing eleven yarns platted; “ the boy's flesh was lacerated and 
cut in the most shocking manner, and the back, from the neck dowmwards, 
was covered with bruises.” The brutal tyrant confessed that he laid on 
“ as long as he was able and indeed his victim's appearance was de- 
scribed by the magistrate as being that of a man “ who had undergone the 
severest punislTraent of the navy.” Yet the captain of the vessel pleaded 
hard for his mate — oij the ground too that he had a “ family.” Instead 
of mitigating the penalty, the magistrate could only lament its inade- 
quacy to atone for the * outrage. How ludicrous are the anomalies of 
the law, but how serious in their consequences ! The magistrate may send 
a vender of an unstamped sheet of useful knowledge to the House of Cor- 
rection for six mo7iths ; but in this case, where the assault is, by the ma- 
gistrate himself, prononiiced to be “ most savage and brutal,’* and where 
its perpetrator is stigmatized as* ** a wretch whose feelings are beyond 
reach,” the bench can only inflict a penalty of fwe •pounds /—In the other 
ease, a similar spirit of barbarity was evinced by a Captain Scott, who, in 
the process of a gratuitous flagellation, had broken two of the Angers of 
the poor creature That had the misery of calling him master. The penalty 
was the same. It is a pity that the attention of some active members of 
the Legislature is not drawn to such a stale of things as this. What is the 
sum of flve pounds to such people, as the cost (if all fhe chances should 
go against them) of lacerating a po«r boy’s back, and revelling in all the 
horrors of a naval flogging without the formalities and restrict i fl ja a^ 

New Proof of LuNACY.-7-Numerous and opposite are the actions to 
which erring natdre is liable, and which men have from time to time agreed 
to interpret as unequivocal symptoms of unsoundness of mind, yet few 
precedents have been so established as to be distinctly laid down for our 
guidance ; and it is, up to this day> a difficult task to give a practical defi- 
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nition of insanity. That which a jimiip pionoanccil^o be an act of lunacy 
one day, he the next commits himself, and it then becomes an act of sa- 
nity, A man, perhaps, has been suspected of " something wrong/* in 
virtue of having paid a boot-maker; finother has been adjudged to be far 
gone in craziness from having committed matrimony twice. To preach up 
Reform in Parliament was at one time a settled sign of mental infirmity — a 
faith in the powers of steam or gas was sheer midsummer madness. A 
commission de lunatico has just been issued, partly upon a ground quite 
opposite to that of advocating Parliamentary improvement— the ground 
of volunteering attendance to witness the improved proceedings. The un- 
fortunate gentleman who was the subject of the inquiry was convicted of 
many eccentric habits, and among the most suspicious, in thg^end the 
most fatal, was the following : — in the evening he teas to befowML^smn^ 
the sitting of Parliament in theUouiie of Lords, or the gallery of the Hoim, 
of Commons r Doubt vanished as this fact flashed into the evidence. 
Who could fail to see in these nightly visits to the galleries— visits, not 
made’ professionally , but as an amiteur — which were not attended with 
receipts, but disbursements— a proof of the total subversion of reason? The 
decision will dQjibtless tend to diminish the doorkeeper*s fees. People will 
■*afbe afraid to veqjure within the walls. A commission de lunatico may be 
the consequence. The facf ojf their having returned certain talkative 
members to the House is of itself provocative of suspicion ; but to go and 
liear th^ speak, is a proof which no sane commissioner could pause upon 
to .an instant. Crocicford’s or the Westmihster Pit may be visited with 
impiufiiy ; but to approach the Collective AVisdom is to forfeit all preten- 
sion to the pq^isession of wits. Let it be observed that we are not in any 
wise reflecting‘^on the character of Parliament ; we insinuate no charge 
of insanity in tmt direction. A man may discourse for an hour together 
even at this languid season, and be no more mad than when he com- 
menced ; but we hold him to be a lunatic who would voluntarily undertake 
to listen. 


The Factory System. — It is to be hoped that, notwithstanding the 
mass of business now before Parliament, the present session will not close 
without some ** boon,'* as acts of justice are called, to tlie poor factory- 
children. These little toilers seem to be in no way benefited by the mea- 
sure which has been passed, professedly for their relief. The factory-mas- 
ters took a clear view of the Act, when they avowed that they supported 
it “ only because they knew it to be impracticable.’* Mr. Oasller, of Hud- 
dersfield, a benevolent and indefatigable friend of the poor children, is 
publishing statements that, as they become read, will convince the public 
that the question is not quite so settled’’ as it seemed to be : that the 
Act now m existence creates quite as much hardship as it prevents, and 
that universal sympathy must be reawakened on behalf of the infant slaves 
in our factories,if humanity is not to be the hollowest of names, and “ civi- 
lizationy an epithet of contempt and shame to England. Tn a letter to 
Mr. Baines, published recently, Mr. Oastler has given a long and circum- 
stantial account of a disgraceful affair at Bradley Mills, The agent in it, 
Benjamin Longley, is alleged to have beaten a little girl, twelve years of 
age— not once, but, several times — with a cruelty that congeals one’s blood. 
The child was reduced to a dangerous condition, but recovered. Many 
names are mentioned in this stateme*^, and disproof is easy if it be untrue; 
as punish]g|gnt ought to be, if otherwise. The mother of the little sufferer 
had recently undergone an operation for a cancer in the breast. All this 
agony she could endure— it was nothing to her agony , of heart for her 
children ! 

She can tell you, Mr. Baines, how she has had to awake her children in the 
dark of early morn — how she had to turn them out of doors in the pitiless storm 
half clothed with rags. She can tell you, Sir,' with what anxiety she has waited 
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till late at night, for their return, yet dtiaded their arriral I 
poor weary lalxmrerp came home, they cauld not f at ^ they were ^ j 

can tell how she has seated them upon the little chaira, ’ dropped 

tiiimivith norridfl!© or with hrmiif Uiey droppea 



ae taste oi that bread, tne price oi wdjcu bho 

Mr. Brotherton has brought befor# Parliament a 
to obtain an immediate cure. The 

under eleven are required to produce a certificate o | . exact 

geon; still less do thev know that this surgeon is cmpow^^^^^ 

sixpence for each certificate ; or that u pertificsde is neces- 

cask is transferred from one factory to another, a fresh « ucces 

sary. The children of Manchester alone have of 4000/. 

without terminating a system of spoliation that amounts to sacnieg . 

ThIi Rmo ANOTHB R^OB-conRsK:-Tl^^s to 

swindling, and verdicts of “ /.u-npp of iiatronaee for a 

pletely ifroken in, as not to admit ot the least 

ring and the race-course - though tCralcourse 

found; and in these respects, the «'’J«^tionable one . 

manifestly sharing the fate of its late ‘^"iJ^y’^^rking its 

b«n ;?nly • littte more l*»(uUh,» thrt of pictont P'jkel^ “ 

?r:!{S=vsrfo.;ifSr¥^ 

» 5 > 

abandoned the instant it is voted vulgar to wink at them. 

Dfath of Wiili\m Cobbett.— P rediction was busy three «£“ 

wifh'the nameof Cobbett. when. XrCommons ^ a 

his ambition was crowned by admission into the Ho"se ot Commons a 

representative of the people. The predictions were »e"®* asTen 

fafl. Prophecy has reaped more than it sowed, ^e M ^hasMOT 
speedy — and final. He encoq^teredileath in the de . 
ordinary man owes the prematfire ‘ Commons, 

unhealthy atmosphere and ill-regulated houijs ot the * , . . 

True, Mr. Cobbett entered that trying and The 

and under circumstances involving a sudden and hazai .’* 

change was I'rom early hours to late— from fiiirtv velars 

and well it was for him, that the transition aid not take place t y y 
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ngo. Atempemment such as his 4ould not have held out to the age of 
«ev€nty-three» notwithstanding his rare activity and rigid temperance; 
and the world, probably, would not now be in possession of many pro- 
ductions of his pen, which, whatever the amount of error that defortns 
them, are calculated to confer benefit upon mankind. 

. In the greater part of the eloquent eulogy which the press has bestowed 
upon the energies and endowments of Mr, Cobbett, we cordially concur. 
In each sketch, however, of this extraordinary man — even in those of the 

Standard'* and the ** Times*' — ^we see something to deduct, and much to 
add. His portrait remains to be painted. Let us remember, meanwhile, 
““ihat the spirit 4n which the press generally has spoken of the complex 
character and singular genius of Cobbett is highly honourable to it. It 
has shown no resentment, no irreverence, towards its giant-reviler. The 
sense of individual wrong, of political enmity, has been almost entirely 
merged in the common feeling of admiration of the transcendent powers 
with which Nature distinguished Cobbett from the millions amongst 
whom he was bom. 

Various circumstances prevent us at present from attempting a sketch 
of William Cobbett. The reader will find * one, characteristic alike of the 
write# and his subject, in Hazlitt’s ** Spirits of the Age.” . The enemies of 
Cobbett will acknowledge that^ his writings contain some of the noblest and 
purest specimens of English composition to be found in the language ; and 
they will find it no less true, that in his character there were many great 
qualities—mueh kindness and sincerity—enfhusiasm for ilie good of his 
labouring fellow-creatures— an intense love of nature— a spirit of hope un- 
tiring— and industry scarcely to be paralleled. Many men have greater 
•excuses for their misdeeds than he had — ^yet he was not without them. 
His temperance was his good genius ; had he applied ” hot and rebellious 
liquors" to such warm blood as his— instead of milk or thin ale— what an 
” embodied storm" of passion would he have presented to men’s eyes ! 

Even with that Shakspeare whom he despised, we say — ” Rest, rest, per- 
turbed spii it I" 


His Modesty, the Member for Bath. — Mr. Roebuck, in the pursuit 
of that notoriety which he mistakes for reputation, has# lately taken to 
political pamphleteering ; and, to save the inconvenient charges of adver- 
tising, has had the effrontery to put his puffs into the shape of a parlia- 
mentary attack upon the press, which he says is characterized “ from the 
highest to the lowest by the most paltry corruption, the basest cowardice, 
and the blackest immorality.” This is the mildest version of the attack ; 
these words he owns to in his last-issued pamphlet. The press has paid 
him the compliment of a discharge of artillery, which was hardly worth 
while* Such g«ns as the “ Standard’* and the ‘‘ Times," the “ Examiner” 
and the “ Chronicle,” are too large for so small an object. It is like send- 
ing a troop of horse to gallop over a crawling spicier ; or setting the Houses 
of Lords and Commons on fire, for the purpose of roasting a goose. Mr. 
Roebuck is one of the most pig-headed men that ever went the wrong 
road. Wc always knew him to be a most petulant, arrogant, conceitecl, 
arid ill-minded person, setting up in the trade of statesmanship and philo- 
sophy ; but we weyre not prepared for such confirmed craziness as he has 
exhibited, just at this juncture. The press might break him upon the 
smallest of its wheels ; it will more *cruelly\;rush him by its silence. He 
is the paltriest of the tribe of malignants. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Faustus; a Dramatic Mystery, Translated from the 

of Goethe, and illustrated witU Notes. By John Anster, £L.Dc, 
&c. &c. 

As this drama has been long before the public, and has already pretty 
generally excited the attention of the reading world, we may fairly 
ourselves exempt from the necessity of rex)eating its well-known stqryr it 
will be enough to offer those reflections which ai*e suggested by a compa- 
rison of this last, and we trust final, effort at its translation into English 
with those which have preceded it. It also appears to be highly desirable 
to notice the singularly wild and strange impressions which it appeal's to 
have made upon so many of its admirers, critics, and commentators ; and, 
to the best of our power, to rectify them, by a brief statiftnent of the actual 
intent and spirit of this celebrated poem. 

To any person ignorant of the original language, the genenil interest 
which ** Faustus" has so long continued to excite must h^ve appeared to 
be unaccounted for by any of the translqjtiohs which have hitherto ap- 
peared. Of these, it must in fairness be allowed that some have all the 
merit that can be claimed by any mere version into literal, and even' not 
inelegant, language ; and that, in addition to this, some may be justly* 
praised for graceful and pleasing versification. Much more, however, is 
required in order to fulfil adequately the laborious and difficult ditty of a 
translator: there is, in fact, no task within the range of intellectual 
achievement which has been so seldom successfully attempted, or of 
which the true object is so frequently misconceived, and the real difficul- 
ties so much underrated : nor can there be a better instance than may be 
found in the comparison between ** Faustui^’’ and its many translations. 
Among these, Mr. Anster’s may be considered as abiding a most praise- 
worthy exception. Unlike the greater part of his f^ow-labourers, he has 
not thought it sufficient to reach to the literal construction of his author’s 
sentences, but^as also aimed, and this with very unusual success, at the 
characteristic tone, colouring, national peculiarities, and^ cast of thought 
belonging to the scenes and persons of the plot. This may be more 
clearly coniprehended by a cursoiy view of the .main intent of this drama, 
and of the principles upon which it has actually been constructed ; and 
we are the more desirous to dwell on this by reason of the whimsical ab- 
surdities with which its commentators have amused themselves, and di- 
verted the public attention from its truer and deeper merits. These may 
be represented in brief by the following extract ; — 

“ ‘ The various attempts to continue the infinite matter of Faust” where 
Goethe drops it, although in themselves fruitless and unsuceessful, at least Show in 
what manifold ways this great poem may be conceived, and liow it presents a dif- 
ferent side to every individuality. As the sunbeam breaks itself differently in every 
eye, and the starred heaven and nature are different for every soul-mirror, so is it 
with this immeasurable and exbaustless poem. We have seen illustrators and con- 
tinuors of “ Faust ” who, captivated by the practical wisdom whirfi pervades it, 
considered the whole poem as one great collection of mtaumS of life; we have met 
with others who saw nothing else m it hat a pantheistical solution of the emgma 
of existence ; others again, more aliv# to the genius of poetry, admired only , the 
})oetical clothing of the ideas, which otherwise seemed to them to have little signi- 
ficance ; and others, again, saw nothing peculiar but the felicitous exposition of a 
philosophical theory, and the specification of certain errors of practical life. All 
these are right ; for frpm all these points of view “ Faust ” is great and significant. 
But whilsl^ it appears to follow these several directions as radiations from a locus, 
at the same time it contains (but for the most part concealed) its peculiar, truly 
great, and principal direction ; and this is the reconcilement of the great coutra- ^ 
diction of the world— the establishment of peace between the Real and the Ideal, 
./tt/y.— VOL. XLXV. KO. CLXXr. 2 c 
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No one who losea sight of thisy the great foundatioi of Faust,*’ will 6nd himself 
in a condition} we do not say to exphitn or continue, but even to read and compre- 
hend the poem ♦.* ** . 

Now> although it is possible to interpret this high-flown language into 
a veiy obvious truism, which applies equally to every object of human 
thou^t, when referred to the obseivation of different minds ; we have 
little hesitation in declaring that, in any sense in which it can be exclu-^ 
sively applied to the Faustus of Goethe, it is laughably absurd. It 
has indeed often moved our surprise and regret to perceive the foolishly- 
nlj^^dical tone in which so many, both of the translators and critical eulo- 
gists of Goethe, have praised him for faults of which he has not, in fact, 
been guilty, and clouded his reputation with the dull fogs and vapours of 
German metaphysics. We do not altogether mean to deny that an occo- 
sional eacpression seems to warrant the notion that Goethe may have been, 
in some slight degree, touched with the intellectual disease which seems 
to infect the very atmosphere he breathed ; but this ** immeasurable and 
exhaiistlcss ” dream — this nightmare of the drowsy contemplation of that 
moonstruck scliool— has no existence in his plan, or in the geneml tenour 
of its execution^; neither, we ,will venture to assure our readers, is it ne- 
cessary to seize upon the dull distinctions of unmeaning language, in order 
to derive instruction and delig^ht from a writer who is entitled to the 
more intelligible praise of being most rigidly true to the text of nature, as 
it meets the eye of human reason and sense, Kfor all that philosophy pre- 
tends to see beyond is visionary,) and of being profoundly versed in the 
real and palpable philosophy of life ;->one, in truth, of the peculiar charms 
of his style is its homely and vigorous truth ; the delicate touches by which 
it exhibits peculiar states of mind and modifications of character ; -and last, 
not least, the dexterity with which he has made all subservient to the ex- 
hibition of the known elementary principles of human nature. 

Not to incur the recriminstiory charge of having used words without 
meaning, we must now distin6tly explain the method and general intent of 
this drama, and indiefate the means by which the author has effected his 
purpose. 

It cannot be said of Goethe as of Scott or Shakspeare, that he possesses 
in any very extraordinary measure the power of individual creation ; but 
he may with more justice he said to have embraced within the grasp of 
imagination the whole philosophy of human nature ; his delineations will 
appear more successful, considered as representing the claufi rather than 
the individual. The reader may apply this distinction with greater clear- 
ness, by recollecting the distinctness with which he can think of the indivi- 
duals of his acquaintance, compared with the vague and confused idea 
he can at the same time form of those nicer shades of moral disposi- 
tion which compose their several characters. The same remark will be 
found to apply similarly to nearly the entire dramatu personae of Shak- 
speare, who are as perfectly individual, and as little susceptible of precise 
analysis as those we are accustomed to meet in daily life. Faustus and 
Mephistophiles, on the contrary, are impersonations of a class ; and though 
they represent actual, known, and constantly observable human nature, 
yet they so represent it as to illustrate the universal theory, rather than to 
exemplify it in any' known or possible case. Like the Apollos and Jupiters 
of antique sculpture, they exhibit, iu pperhuman perfection, that which 
can only be appreciated, because it is human still, and therefore familiar 
to the ambitious dreams of human thought. 

In these two chief characters, to which everything else may be viewed 

* From a German review. — 1 translated this very hastily from a German 
journal several months ago. 1 unfortunately forgot to note down the name, hut I 

think^ it was the ‘ Blatter fiir Llterarische Onterhaltung, ’ published by Brockhaus 
of Leipzig.” — Mr, HaywartPs note. 
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as subordinate, there is an admirable fiilness and accuracy, both of 
tion and execution. To commence with that which is to be regarded 
nr5t in the moral order of the changes of human character, — for to humau 
character alone both must be referred: Faust represents human desire 
and intellectual ambition through thefuedium of that character which has 
always been felt to afford the most perfect illustration of both— the alcher 
mist, in whom these passions may be supposed to have been carried 
to their greatest height,— intellectual search, guided by imagination, and 
stimulated by some master passion— ambition, sensuality, avarice, 
riosity. Of this character Goethe has, with much judgment, assumed a 
certain stage, adapted not only to show more perfectly the real character, 
but also to convey that true and pathetic moral lesson which belongs to its 
visionary objects and disappointing end. The philosopher is represented 
among the accumulated rubbish of the research which lias wasted his 
better years, — in looking for that which is not, and overltyiking that which 
is,— just as he is beginning to be impressed with a glimmering sense of the 
great mistake of his life, and of the fallacy of his speculative wisdom. In 
this state he expresses his dissatisfaction; in a tone of sentiment and de- 
scription beautifully picturesf|iie, and truly indicative of th(? feeling of the 
nioment. He has become wearied in the ckde which ever terminates in 
itself, and leads to nothing ; and in the depression which is the natural 
result of such a state, there sgems to he an impressed sense of the worth- 
lessness and unreality of all objects of human endeavour. In him, that 
re-action which, sooner or later, is liable to take place in every high-wrought 
mind, has begun to set strongly in. The illusions of his own career are 
disappearing, and those of the world have not acquired their habitual 
hold : his cell has been deserted by the spirit of hope, and all abroad is 
dust and ashes. It forms no part of oUr present object to notice the ex- 
quisite glimpses of contrasted sentiment and position which preserve the 
reality of the representation, and more bro«adIy display this state of moral 
strife: these gleams of common feeling are plcasin^y exhibited on his 
hearing the hymn announcing Easter— in his conversations with Wagner 
— and during his excursion among the crowds who are enjoying tlie solemn 
festival. • 

At this crisis of moral strife, the poet, with great felicity of conception, 
introduces the great ihtellectual opposite to which this state of mental 
disease may be said to tend, but which in itself presents a state of mind 
of still inlenscr and more painful interest. The sceptical and taunting 
spirit of unimpassioned and unsympathizing observation, — loving nothing, , 
hoping for nothing ; seeing all things in the light of their imperfections ; 
devoid of all sentiment but calm disdain and cold dislike ; and finding no 
excitement but in derision and tlip enterprise of mischief. Such is the 
character of Mephistophiles. And it will not be useless to guard our 
readers here against a natural misconception which would seriously injure 
th^ impression of this powerful drama— namely, the idea that Goethe had 
it in view to draw the fallen archangel according to the ideas of religion or 
superstition. Of these he has taken the advantages which they presented 
for his purpose ; but the purpose itself was different. 

It is, however, worth while to observe with what coniuramale skill he 
has taken advantage of a preconceived idea, in order to give something of 
a historic identity to the creation of his own mind. He who ha^ studied, 
as it deserves, that unparalleled masterpiece, the Satan of Milton, and 
noticed its moral elements as referable to the precise period represented by 
him : the immense ambition and unmeasuring pride, suddenly blasted by 
defeat and humiliation, — ^the expansive energy of superhuman revenge and 
scorn, writhing in the control of superior power,— the protid courage still 
unable to acquiesce in subjugation, — the profoundly-oeautiful souening 
touches of pity and remorse that reveal the vestiges of a higher and better 
nature. Whoever has been justly impressed with the force and truth of 

2 c 2 
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this superhuman image of our great poet's creation* wil] turn with a 
pleased surprise to find in its opposite* by the hand of another master, a 
true history of the probable progress of the same individual under the sup- 
posed circumstances ; while he ma^ at the same time, have the power to 
observe that in both, whether sepfrately or jointly viewed, there is the 
most perfect adherence to human nature. Let us point out the connecting 
link. The consciousness of archangelie power — ^the elevation of aspiring 
jpride»~and all the broken sympathies which linked the fallen angel to his 
“ost state— -are wholly gone. Time has produced the natural effect, and 
the habit of evil and of suffering has done its work, and there is not now 
left an air of heaven about the ancient Outcast — there is not a single 
trace of high desire, or of liope, or of sympathy with affection and fear. 
Chilling knowledge has dispelled imagination, and experience throws a 
withering light before, him, and he is only truly animated by a cold and 
malignant hate Ibr those who, with inferior powers, have higher prospects. 
To play cmelly with their infirmities— to baf&e their hopes — and to inflict 
upon them wjiat he has felt— amuses his dreary existence, and gratifies 
his thirst for revenge in thp only way he can be gratified. Such is the 
Mephistophefes of Goethtf — exhibiting, in the abstract, a form of human 
nature, and, in the particular! the Satan of poetry, modified by the suppo- 
sition of time and circumstance. 

Of such a character it is a necessary parbto question all truth — to sneer 
at and deride everything that is holy or affecting to human feeling. Hence 
the sceptical tone which seems to have impressed upon the German school 
that strange notion of a deep, mystical philosophy, which, if they can un- 
derstand, they have surely failed to explain ; but of which, as repi-esented 
by the eloquent writer whom we have already quoted, the essence appears 
to be, to have no particular meaning; in truth, the language which Goethe 
has occasionally employed for the purpose of exhibiting the disordered 
phases of human nature, is* adapted, and, no doubt, not unintentionally, to 
convey a strong saftre against that mystic school, who seem to be repaying 
the blow, by the ingenious return of making him out to be one of them- 
selves. The retort may be just ; but we cannot wish them success. 

On the general interest arising from the story of this drama, and on the 
poetical merits of its general style, we consider it^lcss important to dwell 
at length ; they are subjects w'hich have been too often discussed to admit 
of novelty. That every character of the author s style, and more espe- 
cially those passages which are either remarkable for their difficulty or , 
their poetic power, have, in this translation, the advantage of appearing 
more nearly in the true tone and form of their original conception, we 
cannot, in justice, hesitate to declare ; and in this we fear not to experience 
many dissentient voices amongst those who are best qualified to sit in 
judgment upon such an effort — namely, the other translators and com- 
mentators, who have, in many instances, with laudable candour and fair- 
ness, adverted to Mr. Anster s previous labours in the same field. * 

Journal, by Frances Ann Butler. 2 vols. 

It will be readily believed that our monthly labours leave ns but little 
leisure ; and yet there are certain*.books which tempt us to wish that the 
moon changed even more quickly* than it does; this desire naturally 
comes upon us when we think a work is harshly treated by our contem- 
poraries. We do not hesitate to say that this Journal has been denied its 
fair meed of merit, and has been handled as severely as if it were the work 
of an experienced author, instead of being, as it is, a collection of the crude 
opinions of a young traveller, and of a petted, spoiled girl of undoubted 
genius. We could have wished that our brother editors had evinced more 
generosity, although Mrs. Butler could hardly have expected it, seeing 
that she puts upon record her contempt of all those whose business it was 
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or is, to enact critic ujj^on whatever fie does, either to win golden opinions^ 
or entertain the public. This very foolish ; — it is worse,— -it is un- 

grateful. Libelled she certainly was in one or two ihstances i but she ought 
to have remembered that the •• press gang,’*— :as she denominates them^ — 
were her great and first supporters in England. She excited amount 
a symjpathy apart from any admiration created by her talents, which thegr 
turned to her advantage on all occasions, and which she ought not toilaave 
forgotten. We look upon this, and t|ie contempt she evinces for her pro- 
fession and its members, as the two great faults of her journal,— or rather 
of her heart. It is true the i>rofession was none of her choosing,— it was 
thrust upon her by circumstances, and she exerted herself diligently and 
nobly in it ; but it was that of her ancestors, — one that Mrs. Siddon s waa 
not ashamed ot^ — one that John Kemble gloried in, — and- tliat her 
lives to ornament. She ought to have remembered these things, and 
struggled to repress a discontent which savours strongly of pertness and 
presumption. Our contemporaries have seen all this, and it has put them 
so out of humour, that they denied merit where it really existed. There 
is no doubt that, if a third of these volumes had been destroyed, the re- 
mainder would have been really valuable ; there are •fragments of pic- 
torial description, bits of criticism, and some exquisite natural touches, that 
do credit to her head and heart. She wishes to cast the^ appearance of 
her profession far from her, and yet we meet, the actress fit almost every 
second page. She is inconsistent, too,whei*e most she aficcts consistency, 
and condemns the Americans for coarseness, while, in fact, — though she 
uses finger-glasses and abominates tobacco, — she exceeds them in real 
indelicacy: this indiscretion* proceeds from one of two causes,— cither a 
coarse mind, or an ignorance of the meaning which mankind would put 
upon her words. We cannot imagine her really coarse ; there arc a hun- 
dred evidences in these unlucky volumes of refined and delicate feeling, 
so that vs'e attribute the prevalence of what the press has so loudly com- 
plained of to an ignorance desirable in a young female, but which her 
father’s pen should have obliterated. Nevertheless, the journal will be 
read; and read despite its faults: there is abounding freshness, fear- 
lessness, and humour that will compel its perusal.^ do not so much 
object to the volumes, as we do object to their being written by a lady 
who, if she did not so perfectly dislike the craft of scribblers, could 
take a very higli stand amongst those she afiects (for it is only affectation) 
to despise. 

A little time will either confirm Mrs. Butler s faults or eradicate them ; 
her youth demands some indulgence, and the position in which she has 
been placed in the world still more. She never could have found herself 
where she did in English society, but from her connexion with a profession 
that both received from and conferred honour on her relatives ; but she ought 
to bear in remembrance that it is the parvenus^ and not the aristocrate, 
of England, who force their consequence down the throats of their asso- 
ciates ; the highly-born and hignly-bred feel at once their dignity, and are 
satisfied : but Fanny Kemble dreaded worse than death the possibility of 
being placed on a level with “ strollers ” or the “ press gang,” and plajxnl 
off the great lady in her journal, when she thought of it ; when she did not 
think ^ how different she isl and we are inclined to think that she 
would write diff’erently now, if she were to write at all. Her station is . 
fixed. As the wife of an American merchant, she cannpt of course aim to 
be considered on a par with those whom she met at Devonshire or Lans- 
downe house : the straining aflJlr«^'eatne.ss is at an end, and she would 
now have no object to fright her from Iier rationality. 

Clever and entertaining the lady’s journal certainly is ; and on this ac- 
count we regret exceedingly that a greater number of erasures were not 
made before it saw the li^t, and gave her few enemies a handle against 
her reputation. 
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Harry Calveiiey. By the ‘‘ Cecil Hyde.*^ 3 vols. 

There were marks and tokens by which the fashionable class of novels, 
now almost exploded, used to be invariably distinguished— nar^y, a 
certain number o£ persons, none under the ranK of Baronet, for the gentfe- 
mcnmpr Honourable for the ladies ; those persons only lived in Mayfair- 
only drove in Hyde Park, and never spoke, except at Almacks or the 
Opera. They constituted a class utterly out of what we generally believe 
to be the pale of humanity — they had no feelings or sympathies in com- 
mon with “ the people they were, in fact, neither earthV nor heavenly, 
and had no connexion whatever with a vulgarity, called human nature. 
‘HYc Snglish will really swallow a great deal of nauseous matter— not for 
health’s, but fashion's sake. They have a ** marvellous good stomach,” 
but the enormous quantity of trash provided by those literary M.D.’s, the 
booksellers, at last injured their mental digestion ; and reading ladies and 
gentlemen got into a woeful state of ill-health : they had been so surfeited 
with trash, that they lost all relish for wholesome food, in the shape of 
rational reading, cind we confess that much merit is due to a certain num- 
ber of sensible, well-informed, and most kindly persons, who, with exem- 
plary humanity; invented a sort of intermediate book-diet, a mingling of 
spoon-meat ancl solid nutriment, calculated to restore strength and invigo- 
rate the constitution ; they still please their readers, by introducing on the 
tapis lords, ladies, and sometimes Mayfair ; but they allow the said lords 
and ladies to become accpiainted with human nature, to speak without 
affectation, and have sympathies in common With ** ^le people." One of 
these well-intentioned authors has just published “ Harry Calverley,’’ and 
a very pleasing, spirited, entertaining book it is ; there are some excellent 
sketches of character and feeling, mingled with sense of the kind called 
common (why so called we cannot tell, except it be as a sort of left-handed 
compliment to its scarcity). There is a due portion of incident, working 
out an interesting conclusion — exactly the sort of conclusion we hke,and if 
our readers are curious to know what that is, we refer them to the book 
itself, which will amply repay"the trouble of perusing ; it is a great im- 
provement on the author’s former work, “ Cecil Hyde. 

We have said that this is one of the species of novel, uniting, as it were, ’ 
the fashionable with the Jirst class of society ; and we should ill peirform 
our duty, did we not recommend to our reader’s attention the knowiedge of 
human nature, that renders the author’s sketches «o full of truth in all 
those minute points too frequently neglected by our novelists. Innumer- 
able are the Miss Caryls to he met at every party and in every grade ; we 
could name ffve or six originals who might have sat for the portrait of 
Lady Mary ; and there are few novel-readers who could not value Fitzroy 
Luraley, He is admirably supported throughout, and a most excellent 
entertaining fellow he is, with a dash of feeling and sentiment, the tone 
of which relieves by its sobriety what dtherwisc would be ffippant and 
affected. Lady Belvedere is a finely-conceived character— blending tlie 
warm and affectionate woman, so peculiarly J^tiglish, vi'iih the dignity 
supposed to belong exclusively to our aristocracy. 

The Life of Edmund Kean. 2 vols. 

This long-expectfid biography of tlie great tragedian of the age has 
been universally ascribed fo the pen of Jjarry Cornwall ; there is little 
reason, therefore, for suppressing his' na«ie, although it does not appear 
ui)on the title-page. Certainly, there is nothing connected with the man- 
ner in which he has executed a very difficult and peculiar task, that can 
prevent him from avowing the authorship. It adds honour to an honour- 
able name. In going through these volumes, we have, in many places, 
noted and admired the free, bold, strenuous hand with which a poet im- 
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known to the world in prose ha# niastered its mystenes i we have been 
struck with the proof which this work affords of the rare union in 
Cornwall of a strong and clear-thoughted criticid faculty, with the Wgh and 
original fancy, the Jeep natural sentiment, for which our poet's verses are 
ever remarkable. We seldom find the correct and vigorous judgment^and 
the power of giving the simplest and most emphatic expression to it, in 
company ^th those imaginative qu^ities which have won for Barry Corn- 
wall a lasting admiration. ’ 

Nor is the merit of the performance confined to this essentia! part of it-— 
to the original and masterly analysis of some of the le^ing characters of 
Shakspeare, so admirably rendered by Kean ; though these are the p ortion s 
we prefer, for we can turn to them over and over again. Nor need ifSlst 
for the success upon the general tone and manner of the book, though 
pointed and agreeable in no ordinal^ degree— and this not merely in the 
most piquant passages of the narrative, but throughout. But what will 
best recommend it to the good opinion of all who, with the highest love of 
truth, would still wish to think as highly of their departed actor as they 
can, is the excellent discrimination Which his biogrt^her has shown in 
avoiding the vulgarities of his subject, and in dwelling as little as possible 
upon such filthy details as were indispensable to the truth i>f his narrative. 
The author of this book has had the good •t^ste to suppijpss all that the 
reader of it had no right and occasion to kaiow ; on the other hand, he has 
related all that was essential to the working out of the real character of 
his subject. He tells one drunken anecdote, instead of a score —surely a 
sample of such a sack is suMcient. To ordinary minds such a subject as 
the biography of Kean must have been impracticable; even to Bariy 
Cornwall it must have been most difficult, seeing what scanty and wretched 
materials he had to work with — ^for such they were that he could with de- 
cency use — he has made the most of them. He has related the details of 
the infant exploits and country wanderings of the actor, with a full relish 
and the pleasant effect ; he has discussed the vices of the man with a 
temper and delicacy that prevented him frgm raising them up as the pro- 
minenf*i)oints of his subject ; he has treated the gepius of the vivid illus- 
trator of Shakspeare with a feeling of admiration which the heated partisan 
alone will think colder than it ought to be. 

We have seon it remarked in one or two places, that Barry Cornwall ap- 
pears to have condescended to his task. Wc have not observed it, — but it 
may be. He must ha^e felt in some of the least pleasant parts of his labour — 
the writingof the book was not amongst these— that he was condescending, 
though with the best jmrposes and motives ; but assuredly he has not dis- 
covered the feeling in any one of those portions of his various subject, 
which were alone worthy of his respect and of his pen. 

Tales of My Neighbourhood.*' By the Author of The Collegians,” &c, 

3 vols. 

We have not been altogether disappointed with these volumes — ^because 
there is a great deal of humour and occasional vigour in their pages— but 
we expected better things from an author whose originality (perhaps we 
were to blame for forming the expectation) we supposed almost inexhaust- 
ible ; it is not fair to anticipate, and yet it is unavoidable. When a work 
is announced, either much or little isThoped from it, 4n proportion to the 
author’s former reputation— and there are many with whom Mr. Griffin 
ranked very high, who will not altogether satisfied with the carelei'S 
manner in which his well-conceived sketches are flung from his pen, as ii* 
they were not worthy the care which a judicious writer thinks it right to 
bestow' on the smallest trifle he indites. It is, in truth, a pity that Mr. 
Griffin did not labour a little more diligently on the fruits of his own ima- 
gination, which would have grown and ripened under such care, so as to 
have well repaid his double. 
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His delineation of Irish character i| excellent ; he understands it welh 
and manages the lights and shades with^he pencil of a moral artist, more 
anxious for truth than effect ; so that, though we might tmsh a different 
result, we confess that so things are, at all events in Ireland. Thergreat 
defhct of our modern literature is the haste with which books are made ; 
they are compounded to suit the publisher's immediate desire, and the 
author forgets what is due to his own reputation in his wish to ** oblige 
the publisher. i’ ♦ 

Although we regret the carelessness too apparent in these pages, we 
give in common justice our due meed of praise to Mr. jlriflGin's ingenuity 
and invention — ^hcfcan, when he pleases, weave a story with admirable skill, 
dhRtolterest both our heads and hearts ; whenever he takes the pains to 
please he pleases well, and we are sure might render a second visit to his 
neighbourhood more interesting than the first, 

» 

Belford Regis. By Mary Russel Mitford. 

To meet Miss Mitford anywhere is indeed a treat at any time, but par- 
ticularly so in the dog-days ; it is (pdie delightful to breathe the breezes 
of her sunny Berkshire, to wander in its lanes, to repose-in its valleys, and 
even, hot though it be, to climb its hills. She is the very Wilson of Eng- 
lish story-telling — a pen-and-jjnk Claude— full of freshness and all manner 
of rural pleasures. We at first thought it almost profanation to accost her 
in the streets ; it seemed unnatural to encounter her in anything hut a 
cottage-bonnet with May-flower at her side, end some of her real living 
and breathing village-girls as her companions. And yet here she is — in 
the very streets of Belford Regis— as delightful as in “ Our Village 
busy, hustling,, observant, kindly, with, an eye and ear ever open, and a 
heart free from all uncharitableness — ^the ^ueen-elect of harmless and en- 
tertaining gossipings — ^which said gossipings are interspersed with rare 
poetiy and shrewd obsei'vation — a combination no less rare than useful, the 
one softening the heart, the other improving the understanding. Our 
readers know that it is not oiy* practice to extract — and indeed to extract 
from Miss Mitford's w’orks is at all times difficult, because her Writings 
are extracts from human nature, and it is as hard to fix upon \ subject- 
specimen, as it is for a lady to decide upon a dress at Howell and “James’s, 
where all are beautiful. We can only, then, tell those who so much ad- 
mired what appeared of " Belford Regis” in the pages of the ” New 
Monthly Magazine,” that they will be equally m’atitied by perambulating 
the town, and making acquaintance with its inhabitants, under Miss Mil- 
ford's escort. 

Principles and Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy. By Dr. Hope, F.R.S. 

We had the pleasure to notice in a recent number a work by Mr. Swan, 
demonstrating the nerves of the human body, where the combined talents 
of the engraver, the artist, and the anatomist were so blended that we 
could not avoid drawing the attention of our readers to its merits. It is 
now our agreeable duty to request a similar attention to the production of 
a British physician, demonstrating the ravages of disease on humanity. 
The study of anatomy in its natural state is beset with many difficulties, 
and surrounded with many prejudices likely to check the ardour of the 
most inquiring mind; andVe could* not but feel gratified to find that an 
English surgeon could so nicely prepare his subject, that he might procure 
the masterly aid of a Finden and a We^t. 

It would be quite useless to talk, in the present day, of the value of a 
correct delineation of anatomical subjects ; mere oral instruction, an ordi- 
nary attendance on the best digested course of lectures— independent of 
occular demonstration— is but evanescent ; and if this be the case with 
the mere study of man in his natural condition, how much more forcibly 
will the argument apply to morbid anatomy. Who does not at once see 
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that the form, relation, colour, and f eneral character of diseased animal 
products and structure can be better expressed and preserved by pictorial 
representation than by verbal description. Words, when skilfully used« 
impress on the mind through the powers of reflection lively im9§^ q( 
things, but the artist enlists a lively sense into the service of the reflective 
faculties ; and thus at once abridges the labour of thought, and imprest 
the subject of it with double vigour on the naemory. The value of such 
representations cannot be questioned ;|and how seldom do we find the man: 
of science able to pourtray like a fiuthful artist; and to the mere painter 
the organs of the human body cannot excite sufficient interest to fix his 
attention : the inspiration, the enthusiasm of the scientific pathologist 
only can tempt a man to wade through filth and blood, and apply ^l ua 
energies to a correct depiction of the putrescent deformities of disease, and 
were such an artist ever to be met with, he would be unequal to the task, 
inasmuch as the pencil is not the only requisite—the science of the acute 
pathologist would be wanting to represent with accuracy morbid structures 
*-the experience of the observing physician must illustrate it with facts, 
and the reason of the philosopher applied to bear it on tbe one main |)oint, 
the benefit of mankind, the alleviation of man's suffering, the preservation 
of human life.. 

The work beisreus appears, to our mind, to possess the above desiderata. 
It consists of a series of coloured lithographic drawings,* from originals 
taken by the author, and is accompaniedfwith appropriate letter*press, 
descriptive of their character, and demonstrative of the science. We 
cannot but admire the fidelity of the representation— their correctness Mr 
surpasses their finish as works of art ; but, as mere drawings and paint- 
ings, they are full of interest. The industry and application of Dr. Hope 
deserves great compiendation, for the work is as complete and compact as 
it is correct ; and moreover, we must observe, remarkably econmnicaL We 
must again express our regret that the Government of this country has 
not established some fund to reward men of science for important produc- 
tions such as these. Our medical corporations ought also to evince a 
disposition to extend a fostering l^d, for certain are we that the author of 
this work cannot expect to receive anything like % sufficient pecuniary 
recompense for his time, talents, and application ; and we can only hope 
that he may meet with that solid reputation and fame he so richly deserves 
for the intnnsid merit of the production. 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the Time of Shakspeare ; 
with Notes. By Charles Lamb. New Edition. 2 vols. 

The genuine enthusiasm wherewith Charles Lamb contemplated and 
studied our old English masters of the art of poetry is evinced throughout 
tliose emanations from his own mind which he has left for the gratification 
of his numerous surviving admirers. His thoughts breathe uniformly and 
eloquently of the age and spirit from whence they were drawn. The works 
of the Elizabethan writers constituted the shrine at which he worshipped : 
they were the source of thS poetic, creed ^ faith, to which, with the zeal 
of apostles, he and his fellow-votary Hazlitt laboured so hard (and not in 
vain) to make proselytes. The re-publication before us is a just and gracc- 
M tribute to the memory of Lamb, and ought to extend further the influ- 
ence of those master-minds to which his own heart-bomage was so sin- 
cerely and consistently paid. 
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The volmne for July of " Colburn*# bf oderu 
Novellstif* cootidus completion of Hoeoce 
Smith's historical romance — ** Brambletye 
House ; or Cavaliers and Eoundheads.’* Seven 
voltUttOs have now appeared of this elegant 
and cbeiq^ ediUon of the works of the most 
eminent nov^ists of the day— namely, Mr. 
Bttltrer*a ** Feiham,** eamplete in 9 vola. ; Mr. 
Wardli ** Trkmaioe > or the Man of Eefine> 
ment,^ complete in 2 voU.; ** Brambletye 
itlso complete in 9 vols. ; and Lady 
Morgan's O'Donnell.** complete in 1 vol.. 
and containing the whole three volumes of the 
original edition. A volume of this select col- 
lection appears each month, beautifully em- 
beliished by the Findens, and bound In mo- 
rocco cloth, for five ihillings. 

A new and cheapeAidltlon of Leigh Hunt's 
delightful work. ** The Indicator and the Com- 
panion." is announced for immediate publica- 
tion— "A mi8cellany,"8ay8 the* Times,"' which, 
from its fancy, whim, liveliness, and Rumour, 
will remind the relder of the best Assays of 
Steele." We may add. that it la a book e\}ually 
adapted to enliven the flre-8ide clrcle.or enhance 
tin pleasures of the solitary walk in the fields, 
m among the forests of nature. A portrait of 
Hs talented author is to embellish the work. 

There is also preparing for publication a 
new edition of " Service Afloat." The officer 
who has Indited these volumes has had exten- 
sive experience, and relates whut he has seen 
in a most spirited and agreeable manner. 

The tenth part of that national undertak- 
ing. " The History of the British Landed 
Gentry,” by John Burke. Esq.. Authorof ** The 
Peerage and Baronetage.” a|)pear8 this month 
with the magazines. This work now embraces 
detailed accounts of about 1000 eminent houses, 
and includes particulars of nearly 30,000 indi- 
viduals connected with them. 

The cheap re-issue (in six parts) of Sir 
Jonah Barrington's Important and national 
work, the " Memoirs of Ireland and the 
Union,” is now completed, and the entire 
workVs now made accessible at less than half 
the original price. 

Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. small 
8vo., Greece and the Levant } or Diary of a 
Summer's Excursion in 1834, by the Rev. 
Richard Burgess, B.D. ^ 

To meet the rising demand for Foreign 
Literature in Dubliu, we understand that 
Messrs. Miiiiken and Son of that C||p have 
Jnst been at considerable expense in forming 
a cpllection of works in the French, German. 
Italian, and Spanish languages. 

A German Translation of the whole Jerusa- 
lem and Babylonian Talmud is announced by 
M. Plnuer t a work desirable in the study of 
Divinity, and especiaU]|g{f Jewish History. 

Mrs. Davids announces a French edition 
of the ad mil able Turkish Grammar of her 
lamented Son. ' 

The following Works are likewise announced 
08 being in the press 


Koman-BHtish Coins; or Coins of the Ro- 
mans, stro<dc In and relating to the Province 
of Britain, by J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A.— The 
Fhrst Part of a Series of 14 Plates of Roman 
Coins and Medals, comprising aU the important 
varieties of the Consular or Family Series, 
and those of the Empire, by the late Rev. Dr. 
J. Olen Elng.— Chronological Charts, Qlaetra* 
tlve'of Andent History and Geography, by 
John Drew.— Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
by Dr. R. D. Hampden, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Oxford.— Letters on the Philoso- 
phy of Unbelief, by the Rev. James Wills.— A 
Volume of Sermons, adapted to the Mechanical 
and Agricultural Population, by E. W. Clarke, 
Rector of Great Yeldham.— The Court and 
‘ Country Companion.. Intended to supply the 
desideratum of an authentic guide to presen- 
tations at court, and for attending royal levees 
and drawing-rooms ; with tablet of precedence, 
&c.— Scenes and Characte^tles of Hindostan, 
with Sketches of Anglo-ldlhan Society. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Wife? or Women as they are: a Do- 
mestic Drama, with Plates, by George Cruik- 
sfaank. J9mo. 5r. 6d. 

Vitruvius Britannicus; History of Tilard- 
wicke Hall, by P. F. Robinson, architect. 
81. 3r. 

The Corporations of England and Wales, ‘ 
by A.E. Cockburn. Esq. VoU 1. 8vo. 12«. 

Harold de Bnrun ; a Seml-Dramatic Poem, 
by H. A. Driver. 6s. 

Harewood's Dictionary of Sports j or. Com- 
panion to the Field, the Forest, and River- 
side. ISmo. Te.Cd. 

Tlie Pasha of many Tales, by the author 
of *' Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. 

The Mechanics of Law-making, by A, Sy. 
moods, Esq. 9r. 6d. 

Scandinavian Sketches } or a Tour in Nor- 
way, by Lieut. Brecon. Svo., plates, lie. 

Sermons addressed to Young Persons, by 
Wm. Sewell. M.A. 12mo. 9 a. 

Algiers i with Notices of the Neighbouring 
States of Barbary, by P. B. Lord. 2 vols. 21s. 

Vllllersi a Tale of the Last Century. 3 
vols. 

Life of Edmund Kean, by Barry Cornwall. 
9 vols. 

'rhe whole Works of Jeremy Taylor, with 
an Essay, Biographical and Critical. 3 vols. 
31 . 15 a . m 

Journal of a Residence ond Tour in the 
United States, by E. S. Abdy. 3 vols. 1/. I0.f, 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., M.P. 7s. 

History of Lacock Abbey, by the Rev. W, 
L. Bowles. 20a. 

„ The Doom of Oiallo; or the Vision of Judg- 
' lent. A Romance, by James Boaden. 2 vols. 
21a. 

The Immaterial System of Man, by Eliza- 
beth Hope. 2 vols. 12a. ■* 

How to observe Geology, by H. S. Delo- 
beebe. lOs. 6d, 
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FIN^ ARTS. 

BURFORDV PANORAMA OF tHEBBS. 

Mr. Burford has again added to his reputation by the of 

another excellent work of art, and a highly inteiestmg pattmtoa. 
once glorious arts of Thebes, with its associations of greathess and baag- 
nificence, is a fbriunate subject for selectioit. We have no doubt that It 
will be as^attractive as the exhibition of Jerusalem* 

Messrs. Braham and Yates Tiave announced tnl plan upon which they 
design to reconstruct the building in the Regent’s park ; and among other 
improvements it is understood that “ a banqueting room ** is to be e^aeUd 
larger in extent than any hall for' similar purposes in the kingdom. It is 
intended to give entertainments*— -principally music, singing, and supping 
— alter the lashion of those so much patronised by our grand-mammas, 
at Ranelagh ; and vinder such management it is likely that the new will 
vie with the old amusements, and delight us and our children. Meanwhile 
the other attractions of the Colosseum are not to be diuunished. The Pic- 
ture of London is to be untouched, except by Time. The Hall of Sculp- 
ture is to continue as it is, and the Conservatories are to be rendered still 
more interesting. 


PUBLIC ATIOPfS. 

Lewis’ Sketches of the Alhambra, &o. 

Mi*. Lewis, it is known, ha% lately returned finm Spain with a rich port- 
folio of sketches. His drawings from some of them, exhibited at the Water 
Colour Gallery, are absolutely wonderful. The volume before us is one of 
rare value. The magnificent Alhambra,!^ and the scenes that are con- 
nected with it* have never been brought so clearly under our eye. We are 
almost among them— and with the bright-eyed maidens and dull-Iooking * 
monks, that stroll or sit beneath the shade of the glorious pillars of the 
long- honoured structure. 


THE DRAMA. 

• COVKNT GARUKN. 

Fidklio is not one of Madame Malibran’s most effective performances. 
It w'ants sentiment through all the early scenes, and passion at the last. 
But she had infinite disadvantages to contend against in the inefficiency 
of her associates in the music, and a disadvantage more serious than all 
in the recollection, 'which can never quit any one who once witnessed it, of 
the great performance of Madame Sebroeder-Devrient, Madame Mali- 
braii pampers her genius, sophisticates it, and will not let it spring forth 
spontaneously in a rich natural product. It k rare that she does not cither 
underdo or overdo. This we tsike to proceed from a certain re.stlessness, 
which is inconsistent with genius in its highest shaiic, and must destroy its 
noblest graces. Madame Malibran wants self-possession. Nature does 
not content her unless she sees that it contents the audience. She takes 
them too much into her confidence, instead of subduing them to her will. 
She is never natural witho\jt, as it were, intimating to boxes, pit, and gal- 
lery, that she knows she is so. When she was applauded for following 
Pizarro up the stage with a pistol in Jier hand— as if to show how well she 
knew what it was that carried the* attention and applauses, she took out 
another pistol. This does not increase the effect, but lessens it. 

The music of Beethoven in this opera is beyond all praise. In depth of 
sentiment, and a sublime power of expression, nothing can go beyond it. 
The chorus at the close remains with us long after leaving the theatre, and 
visits us in our dreams ! 
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PBOCEEDINQS m SOCIBtlES. 

ROYAZt INSTITUTION. 

Professor Wheatstone, of King's College^ has delivered a lecture at the 
Hwal Institution on speaking machines* 

The learned lecturer commenced with alluding to the speaking heads 
said to have been made by Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, and re- 
peated the story of Thomas Aq[uina^ having broken the machine of the 
latter, when the sage exelaimed, There goes the work, of thirty years.'" 
Of these machines little was now known* Helthen proceeded to state that 
he intended to coniine himself almost entirely to a description of the speak- 
in^tiiachine made by Kempelin, the celebrated contriver of the well-known 
automaton chess-player. TOs distinguished mechanic was occupied for a 
considerable time in endeavouring to hnd some musical instrument that he 
+ could use for the puipose of giving the different vowel sounds ; at first he 
used the bell of the clarionet, the greater or smaller portion of the mouth 
of which he stopped as he wished to produce the various sounds. Mr. 
Wheatstone thenT proceeded to produce these different sounds in the way 
proposed by Kempelin, and afterwards showed that the same sounds would 
be more distinctly given by passing the air from bellows through metallic 
tubes of differ^! lengths. He then explained the nature of the different 
vowel sounds, as laid down Jiy Bishop Wilkins, in his Essay on a Real 
Character, and afterwards proceeded to show the nature of the machine 
made by Kempelin, a model of which he exhibited. It consisted of five 
parts ; the first, the reed, representing the human glottis ; second, an air- 
chest, with internal valves ; third, bellows, to serve as lungs ; fourth, a 
mouth with external and internal lips, &c.; and fifth, nostrils, as in the 
living subject. The reed was formed in imitation of the reed of a bagpipe- 
djone, the hollow portion being'square, and the tongue of the reed being of 
the thickness of a playing-card, and made of ivoiy, and resting in it hori- 
isontally. The hollow portion was inserted into the air- chest, and the dis- 
charge of air occasioned a vibration *of the ivory tongue, which produced 
the requisite sound. The vibrations being regulated by a moveable spring of 
course modulated the sound. At the opposite end of the air-chest to that in 
which the ivory slip was placed, the nosle of a pair of double bellows was 
inserted. The machine required for each sound six times the quantity of 
air used by a man in speaking. The mouth was a bell-shaped piece of 
caoutchouc (Indian rubber) applied to the air-chest, and so adapted that 
the sound of the reed issued through it. Independent of its communica- 
tion with the reed producing the retjuisitc sound, a tin tube connected it 
wuth the air-chest, by means of which it might be kept constantly full of 
air. The river was composed of two tin tubes communicating with the 
mouth : when the latter was closed and both tubes remained open, the 
sound of M was distinctly pjonounced ; when one of the tubes was closed, 
the sound N was heard. The sound w'as Vegiilated by the modification and 
compression of the mouth. We believe that the above will give a tolerably 
accurate idea of the nature of the machine, Mr. Wheatstone then pro- 
duced a number of distinct words from the model of the machine he had 
made, such as mamma, papa, summer, plum, &c. The letter R was very 
indistinctly pronounced, but the lecturer observed that Kempelin had 
stated that he was satisfied with the sound, a» a great many people could 
not pronounce it better. Mr. W, then quoted a passage from Kempelin’s 
work entitled “ Le M^chanisme de la Parole, suivi de la Description d’une 
Machine parlante," to the effect that if was possible to acquire in the space 
of three weeks a surprising facility in playing on the speaking machine ; 
above all if it was applied to the French or Italian languages, but the 
German was much more difficult in consequence of the constant recurrence 
of consonants in that language. He succeeded in pronouncing any French 
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^Italian word required, but a long German word was much more 
He could pronounce a few entire phrases, but these were necessari^ aborts 
as the bellows of his machine was notsudiciently large to furnish the Wind; 
for instance, he could make the maohine distinctly say *• vous etesmon 
ami,” — “ je vous aime de tout mon coeur " or in Latin, ** Leopoldus secim* 
dus Romanorum Xmperator semper Augustus.*’ He was convinced that 
without much, diflGlculty a machine with keys might be arranged so as to 
pronounce any sentence distinctly. Mr. W. then proceeded to allude to 
two speaking machines presented to the French Academy in 1783, and 
which were spoken of in high terms by Diderot, but his observatiofiVivere 
very indistinctly heard ; indeed, this was the case, we regret to have to 
state, with a considerable portion of the lecture. He concluded with re- 
marking that he conceived that the chief use of such a machine as he had 
that night exhibited, would be to fix the pronunciation of languages. 
Kempelm, however, in the preface of the work we have just alludeato, 
states that he believes it would be found to render Easier the mode of 
teaching the use of language to the deaf and dumb, and also of use in cor- 
recting in some the vices of pronunciation, whicli in general arise from an 
improper use of the organs or speech. Although it was not stated by the 
lecturer, we believe that Kempelin placed his machine within the model 
of a young girl, which of course appeared to give utterance to the different 
sounds. , 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A portion of a very interesting paper has been i*ead, on the island of 
Socotra, by Lieutenant Wellsted, of the Bombay Marine. In December, 
1833, Lieuts. Hains and Wellsted, while employed in surveying the south- 
east coast of Arabia, with 4he view of connecting the late surveys of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, received orders from the Bombay govern- 
ment to proceed to Socotra, for the purposq of making k minute survey of 
that island, it being contemplated to purchase it as a coal depot for steam 
vessels navigating to and from India by way of tlfe Bed Sea.* Socotra 
was, from a very early period, subject to the kings of the incense country, 
on the adjacent shores of Arabia ; it afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese, who held it for some years, but gradually lost their ascendency, 
aqd the island once atgain lapsed into its former dependence. For the last half 
centuiy it has been entirely subject to the sultan of Ki«hna, on the Arabian 
coast, who pays the island an annual visit for the purpose of collecting his 
revenue, and to listen to all complaints or disputes, which are invariably 
referred to him for adjustment. At the present moment, however, there 
is much confusion in the government, the sultan being blind, and there 
being many aspirants to his p^wer. Socotra is of the shape of an acute 
spherical triangle, having for its vertex a fiat promontory towards the east, 
called Ras Mornee, and presenting its convex side to the southward, forming 
as it were a bulwark against the swell of the vast ocean, whose waters are 
rolled against it. Here the coast presents nearly an unbroken line ; but 
on the northern side it is formed by a succession of small bays ; the base 
is also cut by a deep bay. The interior of the island is very mountainous, 
and the soil is generally of a hard, bad quality, and, does not at present 
appear susceptible of very great cultivation : it, however, varies much in 
different situations,— the western ,sfde, which is fed by numerous streams, 
being by far the most fertile part of the island, and affording excellent 
grass for the cattle. Though at so short a distance from the parched plains 
of the neighbouring continents of Africa and Arabia, the^ climate is re- 
markably temperate and cool, owing to both the monsoons blowing over a 


* We have every reason to believe that the purchase has been effected for 10,000 
dollars, and that the island is now in the possession of the company.— 

Gazette^ 
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great expanse of water. Amongst the few plants of importance found on 
the island is the well known aloe spicata^ or edoe eoeotrina. These aloes 
are exported chiefly to Muscat, and, when pure, are the finest in the world. 
The dragon’s-blood tree is also found in great abundance, and the gum, 
which exudes spontaneously, is gathered at all seasons by the Bedouins. 
There are no timber trees on the islund. Ag[ricultare is wholly unknown, 
though some rude attempts are made to cultivate a kind of millet, called 
duk^n ; camels, sheep, oxen, asses, jgoats, and civet cats, were the only 
animals met with. The remainder of the communication was postponed ; 
an^the thanks of the society having been voted to Lieutenant Wellsted, 
the meeting adjourned. It was stated that exertions are making for the 
establishment of a company for the steam navigation of the coast and 
rivers of the provinces of Para and Maranham, South America ; for the 
promotion of which desirable object the Brazilian government has issued 
a decree, granting ten years’ monoply to such a company. 

<% 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, . 

At a recent meeting the room of this Society was crowded with members 
and visitors to inspect a magnificent collection of Roman sepulchral remains 
which covered the table, exhibited by Viscount Maynard, and accompanied 
by a description from Mr. Gage. In the parish of Ashdon, in Essex, arc 
seven artificial mounds, four greater and three smaller, called the Bartlow 
Hills. In 1832 Mr. Gage opened the smaller Inounds, or barrows, and ob- 
tained a rich harvest of sepulchral remains, which were exhibited to the 
Society ; and a description of them w^as printed in the “ Archaeologia.” 
About two months ago, Mr. Gage examined the largest of these barrows. 
He caused a gallery or passage to be cut even with the natural surface of 
the ground, and found the bariows to consist* of alternate strata of earth 
and chalk ; in the centre the excavators came to an oven-like hollow, or 
cavern, where wefe discovcre(J the remains of a veiy large wooden chest, 
containing the relics now exhibited. These consisted, among other things, 
of a very large square**glass bottle with a handle, containing burnt bones : 
a beautiful small spherical vessel of bronze, with a moveable handle across 
the top, enamelled in blue, red, and green colours, and richly gilt where 
not enamelled, supposed lobe a base for holding perfumes ; it was observed 
that the encaustum, or enamel, was well known to have been in use lyith 
the Egyptians and Romans ; in the present instance, the pattern had been 
chiseled out of the metal, and filled in with the enamel : a bronze praeferi- 
culum, ornamented with silver, and the top of the handle in the form of a 
sphinx, with wings, the body of a lion, w'ith the head and breasts of a wo- 
man ; this was standing in a patera^ or dish, also of bronze, and having a 
straight solid handle at the side : two strigiles, in perfect preservation : a 
large bronze lamp, with an upright piece at the back, beautifully carved in 
the shape of a vine-leaf, apparently intended to protect the hand from the 
flame or splashing of the oil while canydng it ; m this lamp still remains 
the wick, a vegetable substance, in Mr. Faraday’s opinion, and a fatty 
substance, evidently the residuum of oil : a folding-chair, or camp-stool, of 
iron, tipped and ornamented with bronze, and some remains of the lefither 
straps which held two small long-necked bottles, closed and containing 
liquid, supposed by Mr. Faraday to be perfumes, or unguents ; and two 
square bottles of greenish glass, one ' bjaving two wreathed handles. No 
coins were found ; but, from the similarity of these specimens to those 
found in the smaller barrows, among which were a coin of Hadrian, and 
several articles of pottery bearing the Roman potters’ marks, there can be 
no doubt but these are also Roman. On the outside of. the wooden chest 
was found a coarse earthen vessel, supposed to contain the last sweepings 
of the funeral pyre : the chair being an emblem of dignity, the, person 
w’hose remains were hero deposited was probably of considerable rank. — 
Literary Gazette. 
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VARIETII^. 

T Coinage, — In the course of a lecture on Metals, at the 'Hoyal 

Institufaon, Professor Faraday stated the following Airbus portiordan 
respecting the gold coinage A smalHngOt of goM (which he held in his 
hand,*ajid which measiijred about ten in^es in length by two in breadth)^ 
which weighed about twenty pounds troy, was worth 1 000^. I^ast year, 
1834, the coinage was somewhat smaller than the average amount ; only 
half sovereigns were coined, and those to the value of 66,944/., or in weight 
1,433 pounds troy. The q^uantity of gold that had passed through the 
Mint, since the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, in the year 
1558, to the end of last year, was 3,353,568 pounds weight troy. Of this, 
nearly one half was coined in the reign of George III. — namely, 1,594,078 
pounds troy. The value of the gold coined in the reign of that sovereign 
was 74,501,586/. The total value of the gold coin issued from the Mint 
since 1558 was 154,702,385/. This gold, if made into a ciibic form, wouJ[l 
measure on each side 13 feet 32 hundreds. It was extremely difficult to 
account for the constant loss in the quantity of gold ; it continued to be 
brought in great quantities every year into thia^ country, and»yet the value 
of it did not fall. It was true that population h^ greatly increased ; but 
that was not alone sufficient to account for the increased consumption of 
gold. Between the years 149J and 1823, the estimated value of the gold 
imported into Europe from the New World was not less than 1,223,000,000/. 
The average value of gold brought into England for the last few years was 
1,600,000/. per annum. The far greater portion of this was used in manu- 
factures and articles of jewellery. A considerable quantity was made into 
gold-leaves, the intrinsic value of each of which was about one halfpenny; 
and the wages of labour and the profit of the manufacturer were an addi- 
tional farthing, making altogether a charge of three farthings for each 
leaf. On the average, nearly two millions of these leaves wore manufac- 
tured every week in London. Not more than one-hal(pf this was returned 
in another shape to the goldsmith ; scarcely any portion, however, of the 
gold used in gilding frames was lost, as the Jews carefully looked after the 
old frames, and burnt the gold off. The ordinary wear and tear of the gold 
coins probably amounted annually to about one-fiftieth part of their value. 

Mr. Gordon, who was sent to China from India to procure tea-seed and 
labourers to attempt the cultivation of tea in India, has been successful in 
procuring bohea lea-seed, but none from the green tea districts, in conse- 
quence of the recent disagreement between Lord Napier and the Chinese 
Government. He intended in March, when the manufacturing process 
began, to penetrate? if possible’ to the bohea hills, and even as far as the 
green tea districts, and on this heliad been much encouraged by a recent 
journey a short distance into the interior. A number of Chinese labourers 
had also been engaged by him. 

It appears from a census for Ireland, taken from the last return of the 
Commissioners, that there are belonging to the 

Established Chtix*Gh • . . • 851,792 

Presbyterians . , • , . 695,587 

Protestant Dissenters • . • • 21.518 

Romaii Catholics • ^ • • 6*, 428,265 


7,937,162 

The Hedgehog , — It is said that the hedgehog is proof against poisons. 
M. Pallas states that it will eat a hundred cantharidcs without receiving 
any injury. More recently, a German physician, who wished to dissect 
one, gave it prussic acid, but it took no effbet ; he then tried arsenic, 
opium, and corrosive sublimate, with the same results* 
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Bdutalim Inquir^f, JEnghML-^^The first volume of the ahslrafel of the 
answers and returns made pursuant to the address of the Housfe of Com- 
mons, dat^ the 24th of May, 1833, relating to the ** number of school^in 
■each'town, parislu ehapeliy, or extra-parochial place,** is nowprepw^. ‘ 
It has been arranged under the superintendence of Mr, Rickman. This 
Yolpme extends to Lancaster, andnncludes eighteen counties.. Extracts 
from such a work is out of the question ; but the summary of its contents 
is both, quotable and interesting. It follows 


Summary of the Counties of Bedford, Berks, Biioks, . Cambridge, Chester,' 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Deiron, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Cioiicester, 
Hereford, Huntingdon, Kent, and Lancaster. 


Numberhf Inhabitants in the said W Counties In th e year 1831, 5,Sft&.453 . 



Seboots. 

Scholars. 

Totals. 

^ Infant Schools. 

Number of Infants at such Schools J ^ ^ ' 

ages firom 2 to 7 . . . Sex not specified 

Dally Schools 5 « . • . • . • • . 

Number of Children at such S<^oc>i8, f * * 

.geafiom^toU . . . •'Is.xnot.peiiaed 

1.162 

14,531 

11.0231 
12,297 V 
9,115) 

316,372) 
178,590 } 
81,437) 

32,440 

476.399 

Schools , • • 

16.693 



Total Number of Children under Dally Instruction in the said 18 Counties .'>08.839 

Sunday Schools . « • . . . . • 

Number of Children at such Schools [Mules . • . 

in the said Id Counties, ages from /Females . 

1 4 to 16 years .... .) Sex not specified 

6,271 

269.824) 
279,529 V 
82,169 1 

631,622 j 


Maintenance of Scliools : — 


Schools in the 
said 18 

Counties. 

By Eddovj^nent. 

By Subscription. 

By Payments 
from Scholars. 

Subscription and 
Payment from 
Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

'Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 


Scholars. 

Infant Schools 

8 

343 

80 

4,946 

1 033 

16,717* 

141 

10,432 

Daily . . • 

1,G2.> 

61.741 

1,024 

60,148 


288.433 

016 

66,052 

Sunday . . 

' .231 

17,002 

6,663 

582,474 

46 


331 

29,865 

Totals 

1,864 

79,178 

6.767 

647,563 

11,915 

|307,36C 

1»418 j 

106,349 


Religious Distinction : — > 


the said 18 Counties 


■ S'' 

• 



C 

Schools. 

Scholars. 


4 Infant Schools . 

26 

1,911 

1 18,461 

Daily . • . . 

285 

16,550 

.Sunday • • . 

2,128 

285,190 



Schools cstabllslied since the year 1818; or, properly speak! the Increase of Schools 
(in the said 18 Counties) since the year 1818 
Infant aiyl other Daily Schools, 7,971, containing 271.091 Scholars. 

Sunday Schools 4,218, „ 460, .'>25 „ 

Lending-Libraries of Hooks attached to Schools In the said 18 Counties are 1.065. 


The total number of persons employed in the cotton, woollen, flax, and 
silk mills of Scotland, is 40,825, of whom 13,721 (3799 males and 7922 
females) are between the ages of 13 and 18 ; and 6228 (2552 males and 
56 76 females) are under 13 years of ^e. The total amount of steam power 
in Scotland is 5330 horses, and the water-wheels are estimated as equal to 
a power of 4822 horses ; making together a mechanical moving power 
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equivalent to 1 0,152 horses. Of the 5330 horses of steam power, the town 
of Dundee alone possesses 2042. being alx>ut one-fifth of the whole steam- 
power of Scotland. The cotton-manufactory, with the exception of Aber- 
deen and Stanley, is almost entirely confined to Glasjs:ow and a distance 
of about twenty-five miles radius. There are only twenty-four silk mills in 
Scotland. 

African Expedition. — It is in conlemplation to fit out, by subscription, 
an expedition to explore the unknown parts of Southern and CentrarAfrica, 
extending between Lattakoo (Litacun) and the (so called) Mountains of 
the Moon, including, in its intended i-oute, some of the confluences, if not 
the actual source and course of the Congo or Zaire. It is propos^ that 
this expedition shall proceed fiom the Cape of Good Hope m the south, 
and attempt to egress by way of the great Lake Tchad, at some part on 
the shores of the Mediterranean in the north. 

The British Museum. — ^The number of persons who visited the British 
Museum in 1829, w»as 68,101 ; in 1830, 71,330 ; in IftSl* 99,912; in 1832, 
147,896; in 1833, 210,495; in 1834,237,366. The number of visitors to 
the reading-rooms, for the purposes of study and research, was, in 1810, 
1950; in 1816,4300; in 1820,8820; in 18,25,22,800; in 1830,31,300; 
in 1831,38,200; in 1832, 46,680; in 1833,58.000; and in 1834, 70,266. 
The number of visits made to the galleries of sculpture, by artists and 
students, for the purposes of study, was, in 1831, 4938 ; in 1832, 4740 ; in 
1833, 4490 ; and in 1834, 564^. 

Public Debt. — An account has Just been published of the addition.^ made 
to the annual charge of the public debt subsequent to the Act of 27 George 
III. It states, that by Act 7 of George IV., Exchequer bills to the amount 
of 8,000, OOOf. w'ere authorized to be funded, at the rate of 107/. of four per 
cent, stock, which created a <;apital of 8,560,000/., and an annual charge 
of 344,968/, That by Act 10 of George IV., Exchequer hills to the amount 
of 3,000,000/. were authorized to be funded the rate of 101/. 10s. of four 
per cent, stock, which created a capital of 3,045,ooO^., and an annual charge 
of 122,713/. lO^r. That by Act 4 William IV., the sum of 3,671,000/. (being 
one-fourth of the debt due to the Bank of England) was authorized to be 
redeemed ; andj^y Acts 4 and 5 of William IV., the Bank agreed to accept 
for said debt a capital of 4,080,000/., of three per cent, reduced annuities, 
which created an annual charge of 123,644/. 

Army Es/ima/es.— The strength of the army is to leniain at the same 
reduced numbers which the Ministiy of last year brought it down to — 
viz. : 5914 horses, 4497 officers, 6420 non-commissioned officers. 70.354 
rank and file, making a total of 81,271 men, independent of the four regi- 
ments of dragoons, and twenty regiments of foot , amounting to 19,720 
men serving in India, and at the expense of the land revenue of that coun- 
try. The total sum required is 5,784,807/. 18^. 6d., being 160,120/. 1 1^. 11c/. 
less than last year. The effective for#e at home, in Great Britain, on the 
1st of February, 1835, was 20,648 ; in Ireland, 16,338 (4300 les.s than last 
year) ; Colonies and Foreign Garrisons, 28,582 ; in India, 14,622. 


♦"OREIGN i^ARIETIES. 

Prom the official report of the Philadelphia alms-house, it appears that 
the number of inmates on the 31st of December last was 3571, — ^viz.. 
Foreigners 1895, Americans 1676. Excess of foreigners over Amencans, 
219. Of the whole number of foreigners, 1303 were from Ireland, 479 
from England, 17 from Wales, 60 from Scotland, 19 from British America, 
128 from Germany, 13 from France, 1 11 unknown, &c. The number from 
Jtt/y. — vox.. XLIV. NO. CLXXV. 2 T> 
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the dominions nione was 1567 ; being within 69 of the entire 

number of American paaipers. 

The Crime of Poisoning, French chemists make the following 
proposition, in order to render less frequent the crime of poisoning, dnd 
to put on their guard those who may be marked out as the victims of 
revenge, jealousy, or the like. From 1824 to 1832, the number of indivi- 
duals accused Of poisoning was 273, and it appeared that in many instances 
the intended victims had been saved by the bad taste communicated to 
the food by the poisonous substances. It is therefore recommended, that 
it should be rendered compulsory to colottr or give a flavour to all poison- 
ous substances which SYould not be deteriorated by the admixture. For 
the latter purpose aloes have been suggested, and of this many English as 
well as French chemists have approved. It has also been recommended to 
scent all poisons with the same odour— musk for instance. ' 

Phil of the Falls of Niagara, — A recent letter from New York announces 
the fall of the Tf^ble Rock at the Falls of Niagara. This immense mass 
of stone was on the Canada side of the river, projecting so as to afford the 
spectator a front view of the horse-shoe fall. It was considerably under- 
mined, and some Assures on the surface had, for some time past, indicated 
the disruption. A large mftss was detached tw'O or three years back. By 
the total fall of the Tabic Ro<!k, the visitor is now^ deprived of the most fa- 
vourable position for viewing the magnifleent appearance presented by 
that stupendous fall of waters. v 

Parisian Statistics, — Iluring the last j^ear there were born in Paris 
29,130 children, — namely, 14,901 males, and 14,220 females. Of these, 
19,145 were legitimate ; l«,(ji)5 of them being born in private bouses, and 
460 in the hospitals or alms-houses ; 9985 were illegitimate* 5437 of whom 
were born in private houses, and 4512 in the hospitals. Of the natural 
children, 11 70 were acknowledged by their parents. The deal hs amounted 
to 24, 177, — name] Vj 12,004 ^raalcs, and 12,173 females. Of these 15,340 
died in their own fiouses, and 8837 in the hospitals. The number of births 
exceeded that of the deaths by 4953. The marriages were 8088. In 1833 
there were 27,460 births ; 25,096 deaths; and 7938 marriages. 

Petersburgh Statistics, — Last year the population of -Petershurgh was 
442,378 ; males 288,766, females 162,612. In Moscow, among the inhabi- 
tants of the Greek religion, the deaths amounted to 97S6, being 1125 more 
than the births. ^ 

Leipsic Easier Fair. — The German publishers’ catalogue contains 4193 
articles, of which 3767 are ready for delivery. There are 487 publishers. 

Numisniatics.’—An important discovery connected with the history of 
the department of the Lozha, south of France, formerly the country of 
the Gabales during the Roman domination, has been made in the Arron- 
dissement of Mcnde. A farraei-^|\ Ink* turning up a liillock, broke with 
his pickaxe a small earthen vase, containing 122 pieces of money in silver. 
Mr, Jgnon, a neighbouring gentleman, who is forming a cabinet of curiosi- 
ties and antiquities connected with the history of that province, has pur- 
chased all of them except eight. They belong to a very remote period of 
antiquity. Sevei’al varieties of the Roman as and denarius ar6» amongst 
the number, together with consular and other medals belonging to Ibrtj- 
seven Roman families with various reverses ; sumo medals of Pompey, 
Caesar, Marc Antony, and Augustus. 

Preservation of Subjecls for Dissection,— Several experiments have 
recently been tried in Paris, in reference to a method proposed by M. 
Gannel for preventing the putrefaction ofbotlies employed for tlie purposes 
nf practical anatomy. The results appear to be very satisfactory ; and the 
process, we are informed, is to be made public whenever the Commis- 
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sioners appointed to iiivestig^ate the subject thitik proper. Two Ultt^tra* 
tions of the efficiency of the hew method are mentioned. The beginning 
of March. 1834, a body was submitted to the process by M. Serres, ni,La 
PHie ; at the end of two months the cavities of the chest and abdomen 
were as fresh as twenty-four hours after death ; the muscles and viscera 
preserved their suppleness and consistence, and had no unpleasant smell. 
The experiment was repeated with sJtoilar results. Again* two 
were experimented upon December 20, 1834 ; they were examined Wh 
February, 1835, and found in a state of perfect preservation, and then put 
aside till the 8th of March, when all the portions from which the skin had 
not been removed were found to be quite uninjured, while the musdifes in 
direct contact with the fluid were slightly bleached and hardened, but not 
nearly to the extent which takes place from alcohol,— Gazette. 


Pompeii, — Professor Zahn announces a rich discovery made in the exca- 
vation of Pompeii tbwards the end of last month. In a house of the 
Strada di Mercurio, facing that of Meleager, a buildings of small import- 
ance, although decorated with subjects of Narcissus and Endymion pamted 
on the w’all, he found foui teen silver vessels and a quantity of coin, among 
which w(?re 2‘> gold pieces of the first empire, also two silver vases five 
inches in diameter, ornamented with cupids ?md centaurs, ^dth rustic and 
Bacchanalian emblenis. • 

Caution to Emigrants,-At appears from an official return, furnished 
IVom tlic Emigrant Department at Quebec, that the number of emigrant 
vessels wrecked last year on the voyage from Great Britain to Canada was 
seventeen, and the number oC lives, lost during the same period S'&t>en hun- 
dred and thirtxj-one. Such a list of disasters is perfectly appalling, and 
ought to put emigrants on their guard. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that emigrant offices have now been established in most of the principal 
sea-ports of the kingdom, where correct information on all points of im- 
portance may be obtained by persons about quit the countiy. . 

H'ild Beast Huntmg, — A company at Boston havoi sent a large expedi- 
tion to South Africa, for the purpose of catching wild beasts to supply the 
menageries of the United States. Accounts from the Cape say that a 
large party had tfi’ocee<led in search of a cameleopard, and had not been heard 
of for two moutlis ; the last account left them 2,000 miles in the interior. 
A party of forty hunters had set out for the rhinoceros districts, and had 
(’iiduied much suffering in consequence of the extreme drought, and the 
iifij)Ossibility of obtaining food for themselves and horses. A third party 
had been very successful, having already secured four leopai-ds, two 
quag^as, and a gnu. The fourth party had been accompanied by the 
celebrated Dr. Smith into central Africa, and with liim ascended the 
( 'om])ass Berg, the highest in that part of the country. The Doctor as- 
ccjtained the height of the mountain to be 7400 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the hunters caught two or three very rare animals and several 
beautiful bird'?. 


agricultuiqvl report. 

SiivcB our last report, a debate oT some length, but not very important 
in its details, because there was not a single new fact, nor a single novel 
argument adduced, has taken place upon the currency as conneeied with 
the state of agriculture. The mover, Mr. Cayley, attempted to show — 
but, it should appear, in a very circuitous and inconsequential manner — 
that not only the value of land, agricultural contracts, and agricultural 
produce w'ere depreciated, but that all the evils landlords, farmers; and 
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labourers are suffering, would be relieved by the adoption of a silver and 
gold standard. It was however demonstrated by Mr. I^oulett Thompson, 
Sir Robert Peel, and others, that the simple and single effecd: would be 
depreciation — simply and singly to make the sovermgn pass for 25^.^ a 
process by which the debtor would be advantaged, and the creditor de- 
frauded to the amount of 20 per cent. We have seldom seen a proposition 
so wretchedly supported as that of Mr. Cayley.. It was negatived by a 
division of 210 to 126. 

’ All these efforts do but mislead — though now, it must be confessed, in a 
very^slight degree — the general judgment of landowners and farmers. But 
they 'Still serve to keep alive and together the very erroneous and false 
notion that the prosperity of the agricultural community depends upon 
protecting laws. The solution is much more easy and simple. The profits 
of agriculture in the degree they are dependent upon the price of the com- 
modity, are regulated entirely, like other things, by tl)e relations of demand 
and supply ; in the degree that they depend on the charge of production, 
they are referablS entirely to the component parts of prime cost, tithes, 
taxes, labour, seed, horse provender, and tradesmen’s bills, all of which 
have a similar relation to demand and supply, and to price— general price 
— is mainly regulated by ^he cost of subsistence ; and thus the whole 
comes back again, in truth, t<;^ the dearness or cheapness of agricultural 
produce. If we refer to the two periods which have occasioned all this 
mighty difference — for it is a mighty one — we shall find that a contracted 
and insufficient space, and ill-conducted cultivation, together with the 
accidents of war, occasioned high price ; and that an enlarged, and 
adequate, and well-cultivated space during the few last years, are the real 
jphenomena which account for the high and palmy state of agriculture, and 
tor its depression. The landholder is but too prone to forget one most 
important fact — the fact of all others which has injured him, but which he 
is most reluctant to acknowledge. It is this: — the artificial stimulus 
afforded to the trade in cori> raised the value of land to an artificial lieight, 
which nothing could support but war, and such war, too, as that waged by 
Buonaparte — a war against the commerce, as well as the territory and 
population of his enemies. They who placed their capital in land during 
that period of artificial exaltation, have not ceased to consider that price to 
be the natural price of land. They therefore complain they are ruined by 
the fall, and any the slightest circumstance conducing to increase the fall 
they charge wdth the entire evil. Now the truth is, that they who weie 
engaged in agriculture during that time, did it upon the same conditions 
that all who make extravagant gains in any branen of business hold their 
tenure — namely, upon sonie contingency which, although it. enhances the 
present pvofits, renders the trade liable to great fluctuations, and therefore 
the gain is compensated by the risk. This is the case with all very lucra- 
tive trades, that do not depend upon th*e exercise of a peculiar talent ; and 
it is on account of their hazardous nature that capital does not flow rapidly 
towards them and bring down the profit. When Mr. Cayley alleged that 
“ one-half of the land now cultivated should be thrown out of cultivation, 
to render agriculture profitable," he merely stated the fact, that the supply 
must be reduced if the price were to be enhanced. He avers, that “ three- 
fourths of the land cannot continue to pay rent, and be cultivated with 
profit, if the present state of things continue.” The answer is, that 
scarcely an acre of land has yet gbpe out of cultivation; rents are gener- 
ally paid with tolerable punctuality, and if a farm become vacant, tliere 
are twenty applicants for it. Mr. Cayley's assumptions are in some sort 
true, but, for the most part, gross exaggerations. Farming is not the trade 
it wa.s-^it is not a good, or, perhaps, even a fair trade — but it still main- 
tains the frugal, skilful, and industrious ; nor are we convinced that it 
yields a very much less interest for capital than the general mercantile 
mode af employing money. Sure we are, the currency has little now to do 
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v'itb depreciation of price* All its effects intliat inspect have been over- 
lived : the trade notv suffe'is from a supply so nearly approximatiitiRr 
demand, that it is difficult to know whether the average production do c«* 
do not exceed the average consumption of the country ; and from some of 
the component parts of prime cost, the most important indeed —rent, tithe, 
taxes, and poor's rate— being, in some degree, still regulated by the impo- 
sition which attends protecting laws promising advantages in respect of 
price which they cannot regulate. Leave farming to its natural elements, 
and capital employed in it would soon find just the same gain as in other 
trades, or make the level. At present the whole scheme is a delusion, 
founded on the notion of a falsely so called protection. If furtheiTj^roof 
wenonecessary, the declaration of the last Agricultural Committee, “ That 
agriculture would be more benefited by the forbearance, than by the aid of 
Parliament,” sets the question at rest. 

It is extraordinary to observe upon what partial grounds this question is 
always placed. The price of wheat is low — very low ; and therefore the 
farmer and landlord are ruined. But what makes wheaHow ? A plentiful 
crop. And although we know increased quantity does not absolutely and 
completely compensate low price, still it compensates the fall in some, ’ 
and even in a good degree. And is barley also low ? No ; it has been 
venr high. Is wool depressed ? No; the ^ool-trade was never so brisk 
and jirosperous. Nor is the rearing of stock, if judiciously conducted, with- 
^ out its due profit. Here, then, are three out of four component parts of a 
farmer’s trade highly advantageous. Why are not these items to be con- 
sidered, and taken into account? Even the price of wheat will advance, if 
the present sharp drought continue, for the crop will not, in such case, be 
great on an average. Then will come in the protecting law. To advan- 
tage the ftirmer? No; to depress price again, by the influx of alM^e 
warehoused accumulation into the market. ^ 

Everything that has relation to the indications of the market, has also 
relation to the indications of the weather, anc^ will continue to stand upon 
the same footing, till the croj) is housed and harvest over. Thus the period 
of the harvest has become a very interesting subject, and the accounts 
from all quarters concur in the belief that it will be somewhat later than 
usual. The succession of cold and dry weather, scarcely interrupted by a 
day’s interval till veiy recently, has,* indeed, been singular. The crop, 
generally, is beginning to suffer in 4he light-land districts, and should 
another ‘week or ten days pass without rain, the scorching dry of the Mid- 
summer wull be absolutely fatal on the very light soils and high situations. 
Already there are spots— called technically scalds — where the vegetation 
is scarcely recoverable. It is howevd^ computed, that neither a delayed 
hai*vest nor a deficient crop— which there is, according to appearances, 
reason to dread in a degree— can raise the price, so large is the stock on 
hand. The only article of speculation is oats. Towards the middle of 
last mouth, long-drawn speculations were put forth to prove that it was all 
but impossible for the supply to equal the demand. So short-lived, how- 
ever, are such speculations, though apparently founded on large and sound 
premises, that, ere the four weeks expired, the vast and sudden unexpected 
influx made a revision of previously-expressed opinions indispensable. 
Oats, whatever they may be hereafter, are no\v pretty abundant, and we 
have little doubt that the computations, both as to the quantity wanted for 
consumption in London, and as to tl\p*time when new corn may be ex- 
pected to come in, are greatly exaggemted an:l erroneous. The plenty 
which now reigns will not disappear, and there is a large supply iu ware- 
house of foreign wheat and oats ; it is not therefore likely that speculation 
can go to any extent. If there were no otlier cause, the investment of the 
large capital already thus locked up, would probably preclude adventure. 

The weather has been singularly propitious for haymaking, and the croj) 
is exuberantly great. A little rain during the beginning of the present 
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month might have somewhat; improve hut there is quite enough to 
satisfy even the farmer. The clovers are more backward than usual. The 
number of pe.rtridges* eggs cut out of the grass will reduce the quantity of 
game this year, though the breed is great. This source of destruction ts 
something more than double what it was last year. 

The circhmstances affecting all sorts of grain which we have narrated, 
have brought prices nearly to a standPstill. There has, in truth, been little 
or no fluctuation in any article during the month ; and it is curious to 
perceive how the consumption of one is transferred to another article. 
Thus yie cheapness of wheat causes it to be substituted for oats in Ireland, 
as lboa*both for man and beast. The importation of oats is, therefore, 
found to be greater in England. It is avowed that one great coach-malfcer 
in London has saved 20/. per week by introducing wheat steeped, and 
inferior barley in the place of oats. 

From personal observation, if the weather continue favourable, we do 
not think the barest is likely to be begun late ; whether it be protracted, 
will of course depend on the Giver of rain and sunshine. The hops have 
improved up to the middle of the month. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 
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The Hop-fly. — At the last meeting of tlio Entomological Society, the 
President made a communication relative to a proceeding adopted by Mr. 
Eyton, in Shropshire, and which had proved very efficacious in preventing 
the^vages of the hop-fly, an insect which has been well said to have 
mdIPl’iile over the pockets and tempers of mankind than any other; the 
injuries produced from which are so extensive, that even in respect to the 
liop duty paid to government alone, in certain seasons the Treasury is 
minus io the extent of several hundred thousand pounds; in 1825, the 
loss amounted to 426,000/. The plan adopted by the above-named gentle- 
man consisted in charring the hop-poles; and it was considered by the 
members present that as the flies pass the winter upon the poles, this 
process, or that of immersing them into the now common solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, was the most satisfactory of any hitherto proposed ; es- 
pecially as it was noticed that hops grown upon old poles were especially 
found to be attacked by the fly, whilst those upon new escaped. — Litprary 
Gazette. — [We are happy to say that this system of immersing hop-poles 
is becoming very general amongst most intelligent hop-growers. Mr. 
C. Heat horn, of this town, has had tanks built for the purpose, and we 
understand that the effect of the process is looked forward to with great 
confidence.— Maidstone Gazette, 

' ’ Allotment System,^ A labourer near Ronisey, who is the occupant of a 
quarter of an acre of ground, being casually asked whether it had been of 
any advantage 1o him, replied that he had paid his rent regulaily every 
quarter, had supplied his whole family (not a small one) with vcgelables. 
and had cleared during the year 55s,, and this without infringing at all 
upon his ordinary Jiours of labour. 

Acompany of agricultuiists have, taken the great forest at Brecknock 
(a few years ago sold by the Crown), consisting of 16,000. acres of land, 
which they intend to stock with Welsh ponies and sheep. 

The agriculturists of France say that there never was a finer prospect of 
a good harvest than at the piesent season, and that, if no unforeseen event 
occur, it will exceed in abundance that of 1833. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

, Proposed new Supply of Water to the Metropolis y^tt 
much interest was excited by a plan then first put in operation of dbtaittw. 
ing water by boring a considerable depth in the earth, or into the sAnd oi‘ 
the plastic clay formation of the gref^t chalk bed of the London district, 
such water rising by hydrostatic principles several feet above the level of 
the earth. This water is very soft, limpid, and free from salts, and may 
be obtained to an almost unlimited extent upwards of 300 gallons per 
minute, having flowed continuously through an orifice the diameter of 
which was only five inches ; and as the quantity obtained at any one 
place seems to be limited only to the size of the orifice^ through which it 
issues, it is easily* calculated that one orifice of about six feet in diameter 
would produce thirty-eight millions of gallons daily, the estimated excess 
of the total supply of the whole of the water companies of the mctippohs. 
The constancy of the supply, together with its absqlute purity for all 
manufacturing purposes, lias been abundantly proved by this mode having 
been introduced into most of the London breweries, several colour manu- 
factories, and other establishments, in which the purity of water is of es- 
sential consideration. i. VX 

The quality of the water supplied by Kie diftcrent metropolitan com- 
panies luiving been made the^ subject ot parliamentary commission, and 
inquiry has elicited some ^ry valuable information with regard to its 
impurity, and many of which the united testimony of the most competent 
medical and scientific authorities characterize as most disgusting and 
noxious. Since that period the above plan has been adopted by many 
manufacturing and public establishments; it has been introduced by 
Government into the Dock-yard at Portsmouth and the victualing Esta- 
blishment at Gosport, and a contract has been finished tbr furnishing a con- 
duit at Greenwich, and a company has now been established for the purpose 
of obtaining a siipnlv from the present inofle, and competing ^dh those 
vvliich derive theirs horn the adopted sources. It es calculated that one 
shaft of seven feet in diameter, sunk to a depth of 300 feel, will^ furnish 
the whole supply needf^sary for the metropolis ; but always to niainmin a 
sufficiency agatiist emergencies, it is intended to sink seven m difterent 

parts of the met ropoljs. . . . i. xv. x 

tVhatcver may be tlie facilities for carr^nng the projects of the present 
company into execution, it niu>t be obvious that their plans alone can 
afford the only means of obtaining a supply absolutely pure, ^le causes 
of insalubrity of the waters supplied by the established companies are not 
alone in the filth which obtains access to it. but in the spontaneous de- 
comi 50 sition of animal and vegetable substances deposited from the at- 
mosphere or from accidental sources of supply. It is a mistaken notion 
that th(‘ quality of water may be tborougldy purific^by filtration, because 
although this is sufficient to remove the principal portion of the exuvim 
that arc held in mechanical suspension, it cannot affect uiose wnicn arc 
hold in solution ; and the accurate experiments of Dr. Lambe satislactoriJ> 
prove tliat the most noxious principle thus contained is a poisonous com- 
bination of the elements of organic matter. For all ]mrposes the advan- 
tages of this plan are most apparent, and might, wc conceive, be emcienuy 
acted upon on different estates or neighbourhoods where the value of a 
good and cheap supply would be^ensurecl, and we could not suggest a 
better opportunity to make trial of it than in the supply of the tenements 
under the viaduct of the London and Greenwich rail road. 

Improvements in Surgical Instruments , — The relation between the use- 
ful sciences and arts, and their mutual dependence and progress, cannot 
be better shown than in the recent improvements in instruments lor surgi- ^ 
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cal manipulation. The advancement of sArj^cal .skill has developed many 
of the most surprising efforts of mechanfcal ingenuity, and whilst the 
sufferings of humanity are proportionably mitigate, the services of artists 
are called into requisition, producing superlative specimens of workman* 
ship and skill. That the principle of hydVostatics could be rendered 
available in relieving the stomach from its noxious contents, was considered 
a great advancement in the art ; but. it is now only necessary to refer, in 
support of the above, as a substitute for lithotomy, the beautiful and 
elaborate mechanical processes now adopted for curing a painful disor- 
der by the substitute of so much less troublesome an operation; and 
although this operation is not yet found to prove available in every in- 
stance in which it is essayed, there can be no doubt but that subsequent 
improvements will render it more generallj^, if not universally so. If 
great credit is due to those whose sagacity, combined with their intimate 
knowledge of anatomy and pathology, first gave the suggestion, no incon- 
siderable share belongs to those ingenious mechanicians whose skill have 
rendered their efforts fully available. 

To Messrs. Weiss the surgical profession have not been backward in 
according their obligation for their skill and talents ; and these artists are 
continually adding to their already^’ell-earned reputation. The catalogue 
of their, improvements in the“art Rtends to upwards of 200 pages, illus- 
trated by twenty* seven large ani well-executed copper-plates. They have 
just completed the model of a bedstead for* invalids, the invention of Dr. 
Leo Wolff, of New York, which has received ihe sanction of the highest 
medical authorities, and has we believe been introduced into St, Thomas's 
Hospital. The valuable invention of Dr. Amott, in his hydrostatic bed, 
is subject to objections as well as defects; the former in the unpleasant 
moti^ attendant upon the invalid, as well as through the difficulty of 
attaming the elevation required to the head or any other part of the body 
without interfering with the principle, and the latter that it does not af- 
ford a full opportunity for giving relief from pressure to the different parts 
of the body, and enabling th6' wounds of the patient (if suffering under 
spinal affections) to bh dressed. Ah these cases are provided for in the 
present invention ; different axe.s being adapted to ^he frame which sup- 
ports the bed so as to give the requisite elevation or depression to any 
part of the body. A portable frame is likewise adapted to tlie top, and the 
bed revolving upon the axis at the long extremity, easily enables the patient 
to be reversed, so as to give case by this alteration of posture, or afford 
readier facility for dressing his wounds. 

Messrs. Weiss have also introduced a very striking improvement in teeth 
forceps, the invention of the late Mr. Shepherd ; the introduction of which 
must rescue dental surgery from that imputation which, notwithstanding 
late improvements, attaches to it, as the most incomplete branch of surgical 
practice. The great evil attendant on tlfe use of the common tooth-key 
is the by no means uqipmmon forcible rupture of a small part of the bone 
of the jaw, which can, in fact, rarely be avoided. The blades of these 
forceps are made with a curve near the points sufficient to admit the 
crown of the tooth, the pressure and grasp being equable on all parts. 
These blades are sufficiently sharp that, when introduced over the tooth 
into the gum, they make the incision at the time when the purchase is 
obtained ; and thus, whilst the sight of the operator is not obstructed by the 
blood, as in ordinary cases where the bjoth is previously lanced, the opera- 
tion is almost instantaneous, ana attended with less pain than usual, the 
gum being lanced and the tooth removed nearly at the same instant. 
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BA>’KRUPTS, 

VllOM KKX 26, TO JUN* l9, 1835, INCLUli^IYV. 


ftfay 26.’— T. Palmkr, Worcester, cattle 
denier. T. Harvir, Jernsalem Coffee^houte, 
shipowner. W, Parkkr. Steel-yard, Upper 
Thames-atreet, lead mercliant. J. T. S wai v. 
SON. Liverpool, merchant. M. Mason, Pres- 
ton, Yorkshire, farmer. G. Wright, Shef- 
field, licenced coacli proprietor, T. Scott, 
Liverpool, iinen manufacturer. E* Gillktt, 
Duffield, Derbyshire, brickmaker. G.JSs a Rn->. 
M o r K, Biirslem, Staffordshire, builder. 6. B. 
Hiohp(8J[.d and J.HtOBFiKLD. Liverpool, and 
S. Hi (i If PI £ 1 . 11 . Leghorn, merchants. H. 
Bi;i.lkn, Liverpool, brewer. 

May 29.— W. Buhuows, Lelcester-street» 
Letcester-aquare, plumber. W. Dav, Pro- 
vidence-buildings, New Keot-road, plumber. 
J. C. Strktgh, Worcester, aueiioneer. J. 
Ilv8iiii.r., jtin., Leamington Priors, brick- 
layer. J. P. H.tRVffr, Bury St. Edmund's, 
maltster. J. M. Bian, Liverpool, chemist. 

June 2.— F. Stock WBLi<, Uxbridge, chemist. 
C. W. Pratt, Plomer-greeu, Buckingliam- 
sliire, sheep salesman. J. Bisuton, Bangley 
Field, Shropshire, ironmaster. T. Evrlhiok, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, furniture dealer. H. 
KNor, jun.. Park-etreet, Maryleboiie, mer- 
chant. H. R. Risf.vACiAi.K, Fitiroy-sqnare, 
agent. W. 0. Empson. Leamington Priors, 
money scrivener. J.Smktkurst and J. 
W allwork, Rochdale, Lancashire, cual- 
incrchaiits. 8. Kixosford, Surrey. Kent, 
miller. R. Ji/Kiis, Goniall, Staffordshire, 
currier. J. Hall, jun., Kidderminster, 

victualler. J. C. H. Mavgr, BrighLhelin.<toii, 
watchmaker. J. BKAoiiirav. Sliefileld, cut- 
ler. J. lloNyciiuRC'ii, jiiii., and T. IIonv- 
CHURCH, Bovey Ti%cey, Devonshire, shop- 
keepers. 

June b.— W. BRAiTHWAiTK.Grafton-street, 
FitKroy-square. stationer. J. Cobb, St. 
Aun's-pJacc, Commercial-road, stage-coach 
master. G. Clabkb. Stonecutter-street, 
Farriogdon-street, shoemaker. J, Noblis, 
Westgate, Northumberland, shipowner. lU 
Tillky, King-street, Holborn, coachmaker. 
J. Bkgbik, Curtwrlght-street, RosentHry-ldbe, 
victualler. C. II. Muellbr, Norwich, 
music-seller. W. Lovbtt, Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, innkeeper. F. H. Bradoger. 
Salisbury, tailor. G. Blk.vkiv, Kingston* 
upon-Hnll. merchant. J. Kav, Liverpool, 
coal-merchant. J. Ward, jun.. Little Shef- 
field, Yorkshire, victualler. 

June 9.— T. S. Ti/rnkr, Hacknfy, Middle- 
sex, builder. ' T. Bo SB V, Green-street, next 
Sittingbourne, Kent, grocer. J. Dorman. 
Frederick’s place. Old Kent-road. china dealer. 


B,. Lacey. Lougiiborougb, Leicesfevsbir^,^ 
baker. R. Fxarson. Blackburn.’ muslin* 
manufacturer. W. North, Kiugston-npon- • 
^Hull, merchant. W. Lbvett. sen., and W. ■ 
LaTKTT.jun., K{ngstoa-u]>oii-Hutl.merchants. 
W. SutTUN. Birmingham, OrassfOunder. Q. 
Hall. Trowse Newton. Norfolk, bnilder. B. ' 
Perkins, Northampton, gardener^ T. HaN' 
KiNSON, Macclesfield, grocer. » 

June 19. — J. Payne and B. Payne, Great 
Queen-street. Lincoln's Inn-fields, coocli-lace 
manufacturers. J. BsANnoN. Fenchurch- 
street, broker. T. Partington, Oxford- 
street, confectioner. W. Hawkins, War- 
wick, builder. W. Burton, Great Glenn, 
Leicestershire, curriem 8. 8. 8latkr, 
Kingston upon-llull, corn-merchant. H. 
Goode. Birmingham, wholesale grocer. 

' June 16.— M. Willi AM g, Neath, Glamor- 
ganshire, ^nen•draper. R. Lee, R. J. BRASr 
SKY, Far, and G. Lkk. Lombard- street, 
bankers. P. Squire and W. Squire. South- 
roolton, Devonshire, linen-drapers. H. 8. 
Shrapnel and M. Jousipp, Birmingham, 
grocers. S. Coopes, Bath, grocer. J. 
Syms, Trowbridge. Wiltshire, clothier. J. 
M. CoRTHOM. March, Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire, shcep-saleHnian. T. Taylor and J. 
Ta vi.OR, jun.. Hedon, llolderness, Yorkshire, 
mciThants. J. Scott, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
corrier. S. Grjbiilic, Derby, hatter. W. 
Taylor, Liverpool, apothecary. W, Barnes, 
Aiidove^ ironmonger. W. Donkin, North 
Shields, wlue-iuer^ant. J. Weather lev. 
North Shields, brewer. G. Lillie and J, 
Patterson, Liverpool, merchants. 

June 19.~H. Powell, Newington Butts, 
Surrey, linen-draper. S. M. Stable, Feu- 
chiirch-street, wine-merchant. T. Wilson, 
Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, rooney-scriveuer. 
W. Bellringer, Milbank-street, butcher. 
T. PiCKPORD, Whitechapel, rectifier. W. 
Grav, Lambeth New Market, and Lambeth 
Marsh, Surrey, cheesemonger. T. Carter, 
Berwick-street, Soho, tailor. C. Lea, Halgh- 
toD, Filntslure, miller. T. W hitk, Kingston* 
upou-Hull, grocer. II. Parker, Chichester, 
6ivi«c-merchant. P. Hkwks. Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk, grocer. J. BRAUnocKand 
S. Barnes, Oldham, machine-makers. C. 
Priestley, Fishcigate, Yorkshire, glass- 
manufacturer. J. Bicitten, Kmgston-upon- 
Hull, hup and seed-merchant. J. M. Cok- 
THORN, March, Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
sheep-salesman. J. M. Wood, Norwich, 
painter, G. Ta pscott, Ottery Saint Mary, 

* Devonshire, currier. K. Gouoh, Goiigres* 
bury. Somersetshire, luiidr-snrveyor, W. Lv- 
mAN, Birmingham, w ire-workcr. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MJiiUKEt REPORT. 


Taken in the aggregate the commer- 
and shipping interests of the conu- 
try are at present in a very satisfactory 
condition ; notwithstanding the pressure 
to TThich the latter was exposed in the « 
transition from tlie exclusive system of 
our Navigation Laws to the competition 
raised hy tiie reciprocity treaties, it has 
maintained its higii station in the com- 
merce of the world, and not only yields 
a fair return to those who, by the change 
of circumstances, were enabled to buy 
ships at an enormous depreciation from 
their former value, but encourages and 
adequately repays the building of new 
vessels, wliicli is n/iiv rapidy going iii 
every port of the kingdom. In the 
manufacturing department, there is 
less briskness of. late in the yaiiotis 
branches of Cotton working j Woollens, 
with some few exceptions, contimu?ina 
f;iir state of demand ; the manufacture 
of Silk has been lately, and still is, pro- 
secuted with a degree of activity alnuist 
unprecedented ; the market having, in 
the course of the Spring, been absolutely 
swept out of low quality g(K)ds for the 
American market. 

Considerable excitement has been 
occasioned in tlie Colonial liiarket hy 
the aniiouiicenient on the part of the 
Chnncellor of the Exchequer of '/lis in- 
tention to bring in a B!!li this Session 
for the equalization, at some distant 
period, of the duties on East and West 
India Coffee. An impression appears to 
have existed, upon the first statement of 
liis intention, that East India Coffee 
already imported, and in bond, would, 
if held until the period for equalizing 
the duties arrived, Imj entitled to the 
henetit of the alteration ; and under this 
impression Ceylon Coffee advanced fi#, 
to per cwt., and other descriptions of 
East India Coffee fi#. to Vs, per cwt, 
Later explanations, however, have beeii^ 
given by the Minister, wliich show that 
this was an erroneous conjecture ; as it 
is the intention of Government to limit 
the advantage of the alteration to Coffee 
not merely shipped from a British port 
in the East Indies, but also actually the 
growth of a Bri tish plantation, certi iicates 
of origin will be r^uired to accompany * 
the cargo in order to entitle it to the 
benefit of being deemed British Cofiee; 
and, as it is clear that no such certificates, 
nor any other sufficient guarantee, can be 
furnisVied witl» respect to Coffee already 
warehoused he«fe, this will still be liable 
to the present rate of duty. A small 


sale of Jamaica Coffee on the 23rd was 
important as being the first after the 
explanation of the intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
subject ; it consisted of 34 casks of fine 
to fine fine ordinary, which sold for 93^ 
to 95jt. being a depression of 4s. to 
6s. per cwt. 

, In the Sugar Market, the very exten- 
sive purchases which have been made of 
West India Muscovudes, and the preva- 
lence of easterly winds, which iiave 
limited the arrivals to a small number, 
have reduced the stock on hand to so 
]KtiTow a compass ns to occasion an ad- 
vance in price of Gci. to U. per cwt. 

Tim present stock of West India 
Sugar is 15,200 hhds. and trs., being 
9300 less than at this period in the Ijist 
year ; tliat of Mauritius is 90,600 bags, 
which is less than last year by 7300. 

Mauritius and Eoreign Sugars have 
shown an ad\'ance corresponding with 
that of West India; in East India 
Sugfii's, some largo purchases had been 
made upon tlie speculation that a mea- 
sure for ecpmlizing the duties would be 
introduced in tliis Session; this wdll not 
he the case, and the market for this 
description of Sugar has cojLseqnently 
again become fiat. There is little doubt, 
however, that, in the next Session, a 
Bill will be brought in for the gradual 
appro.ximation and final equalization of 
the duties on Sugar from all British 
possessions. 

The last average price is 1/. 10#. lO^c/. 
per cwt. 

Cocoa is extremely dull, as well in 
British riantution us in Brazil. 

Spirits are witlunit any material al- 
teration ; Jamaica, 30 over proof, lius 
brought 3s. j>er gallon ; Leewards. 3 to 
4 over, 2s, hi. : and 9 to 10 over, 2s. 3.^/. 

The Cotton Market has been heavy 
of late, and some reduction has taken 
place ill price. Wool, and particularly 
New South \ Tales ami Van Diemen’s 
Lfnid, has been in increased demand, 
and has risen in value Iff. to 2ff. per li>. 
The East India Silk sale has gone off 
very briskly, an advance of 5 to 7^ per 
cent, being realized ifpon the prices of 
February last ; with the exception of 
some very inferior qualities which were 
refused at the last sale, mid although 
put up now at 1#. per lb. reduction, have 
been again refused. 

In Indigo there is nothing to require 
observation; the quantity at present 
declared is 7200- chests, and it is not 
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likely that it will be very matfi^ally iu- 
creased.' - ' ' 

‘ In the Money Market, Consols, which 
hadp suffered in some decree under the 
pressure occasioned by the difficulties in 
the Foreign h’unds, rallied towards the 
middle of the month, and reached tlie 
quotation of 02^ for the opening in 
J tily. Since that time the apprehension 
that the provision for the West India 
clainiAiits may render a loan or some 
analogous proceeding necessary in a 
short time, has had an unfarouruhle 
effect upon them, and reduced them full 
:V per cent. lilxcheqner Bills and India 
Bonds are considerably better than they 
were at the clgse of the last month. 

Distressing as was the condition of the 
Foreign Market towards tho close tif 
May, the events of the last month have 
been pregnant with still more calamitous 
reituUs, Notwithstanding all the inea> 
sures of leniency and forbearance adopted 
by the Committee, the extraordinary 
exertions made by individuals on the 
Stock Exchange to make good tffcir en- 
gagements, and the combined efforls of 
capitalists t(» arrest tho course of destruc- 
tion, still each succeeding account day 
was ushered in by still further depre- 
ciations in Spanish and Portuguese 
securities ; until, at length, of the for- 
mer, the (fortes Bonds were brought 
down to 34, and Scrip to 19 discount ; 
and of the latter, the 3 per cent. Bonds 
were at OG 3 and the 5 per cents, at 93. 


Latterly, liowever, the quotatidH^ hdv-a 
bacome mdre steady; the Huetuatiotiii 
in Spanish Bonds have been limited be* 
tween the quotations of 40 and and 
of Portuguese 5 per cents, between 04 
and 87* , , 

The dlosing quotations of the principal 
public securities on the 24th are siib:. 
joined : — 

SKGLISII FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 216, 1 7 — Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 90^ g— — Three and a Kalf per 
Cent. Reduced, 98.^ India Bonds, 7 9 
— Exchequer Bills (^small), 27 9 — India 
for Account, 260 1— Consols for Account, 
91^ g. 

Anglo-Mexicari, — Bolanos, 120 

125 — Brazilian, Inriperial, 34 6 — Ditto 
D'El Rev. 6 7 — Canada, 35 7 — Colom- 
bian, ]]i 12^— Real Del Monte, 22 3 
— Unitetl Mexican, 

• VORKIONT FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 99^ f— -Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 82 3 — Chilian, 6 
per cent. 46 8 — Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 36^ — Danish, 3 per cent, 7 
— Dutch, per cent, 55*5 J — Ditto, 5 
per cent. l6l)p I — Mexican, 6 per cent. 
36 7*~P®i*uviari, 6 per cent. 31 2 — 
Portuguese, 5 per cent. 59 ^ — Ditto 
Regency, 5 per cent. 85 ^ — Russian 0/. 
sterling, 5 per cent. 108.^9 — Spanish, 
1821, d per cent. 4li -J— Ditto, 1835, 
Scrip, 5 per ce^. 16^ 16 dis, — Ditto, 
passive, Hi 12— Ditto, deferred, 17il8. 


• MONTHLY DIHEST. 


GREAT BRITAI.V. 

IMFISIU.VL PARJ.I —HOTJSn OF LORDS. 

May ‘25.~-Tlie Karl of Roden asked \vhoth(‘r Viscount Melbourne would 
lay bHi'ore the House the despafeU of the Lord Lieutenant relative to his 
ExcLlJency’s eril ranee into Dublin? —Lord Melbourne declined to do so. — 
The Efn*l of Roden repeated the statement which he had made on a former 
night, condemning, in hlrong terms, the procession of which he complained. 

- 'A conversation of some length tuisuod, which terminated in a declaration 
by T.orJ Melbourne tliat he would be prepared to meet any di.stinct motion 
oh tile subject, but that on such an occa.sion as the iiresent he would not 
enter into the discussion. 

May 26.— Lord Duncahnon presented a petition liom two Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland, complaining of a charge imputing to them unfair 
and parlial^Conduct. — The Bishop of Exeter declared that various circum- 
stances had interfered with the presentation of the petition, and, amongst 
others, the change of Ministry, 

hlay 27.~-Tho Earl of Rosebery, in directing attention to the Report of 
the Lords of Session on Scotch entails, expressed a wish for tlie adoption 
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of' provisions to prevent the creating^ of perpeiuiiieB in Scotland ; to cnlar^ 
the power of heirs in succession to .make excMnges; and to enable heirs 
to sell in order to litjuidate pre-existing engagements.— -Lord Brougham 
agreed that some such changes as those suggested by his Noble Friend 
ought to be made in the law. 

June 1.— The Marquess of Londondcriy inquired whether, since the 
accession of the present Governmentsi to office, instructions had been issued 
to the British cruisers on the northern coast of Spain to place themselves 
at the disposal of her Majesty ? — whether the arms and stores sent from 
this country had been paid for, and by whom? — and what number of 
Spanish vessels had been fitted up at the expense of the British Govern* 
ment ? — Lord Melbourne replied that no such instructions had been issued 
to our cruisers— that the Quadruple Treaty provided for the supply of arras 
and ammunition ; but that, as for the last .question, he must defer the an- 
swer till the next day, when he would make inquiry as to what had been 
done. * 

June 2.— Lord ifielbourne, in reply to the questions put by the Marquess 
of Londonderry on the preceding day, said he had made the requisite inqui- 
ries, and ascertained that in one of the dock-yards of his Majesty a vessel, 
formerly the Rc^'al William, ednd now the Isabella, had been fitted out as 
a Spanish vessel of war, at an expense of 1,948/. With regard to arms and 
ammunition, their total value was 200,000/. The expense incurred was 
to be defrayed by the Spanish Government, which indeed had been liable 
to be called on for payment since the 10th of March, 1835. He understood 
that the Noble Duke, who under the late Government filled the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, informed Mr. VilJiers that it was 
not the intention of the English Government to press for immediate pay- 
ment. — The Marquess of Ixindonderry made some allusions to the state- 
ments oftlie Marquess W^ellcsley’s resignation, and said that a correspond- 
ence had taken place which fully substantiated the facts mentioned by an 
Illustrious Duke. 

June 4. — Lord Brougham moved that certain returns from the Central 
Criminal Court be printed, in order to meet the allegations made against 
the Judges in reference to the discharge of their duties under the New Act. 
Agreed to, 

June 10. — ^The second reading of the Great Western Railway Bill was 
carried, on a division, by a majority of 46 against 34. 

June 15. — Lord Melbourne in reply to the Marquess of Londonderry, 
said that the Order in Council was issued on the application of the Spanish 
Ambassador, and that the Convention which the Duke of Wellington had 
negociated between the belligerent parties in Spain had been carried into 
effect. 1 

June 19. — Lord Roden presented a petition from the Rev. Harcourt 
Lees, praying to be allowed to give evidence before the bar of their Lord- 
ships’ House relative to conspiracy which was on foot for the overthrow of 
the Established Church in Ireland, and the separation of that country 
from Great Britain. Although the petitioner was a little wild and hasty 
in his notions, he (Lord Roden) was aware that lie had stated many things 
which had come to pass, and he agreed with the petitioner in believing 
that such a conspiracy did exist in Ireland, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. ^ 

May 25.— The Marquess of Chandos proposed, and the Earl of Darling- 
ton^ seconded a motion, “ That an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, expressing the deep regret tliis House feels at the continuation 
of the distressed state of the agricultural interest, to which the attention 
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of Parliament hud beeik^called in his Majesty’s most gmcitnis Speech 
from the Throne in this and the preceding Session, and humbly to repre-’ 
sent to his Majesty the anxious desire of this House that the attention of 
his Majesty's Government should be directed to the subject, with a view 
to the immediate removal of some parts of those burdens arising from the 
pressure of general and local taxation.’’— Lord J. Russell moved, as an 
amendment, “ That this House dirept its early attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee wliich sat last year on the subject of county 
rates, with a view of giving immediate practical relief to the agriculture of 
the country from the bui*dens under which it labours through local taxa- 
tion,” — After a lengthened debate the House divided, when there a jipeared, 
for the amendment, 21 1 ; for the resolution, 150 : majority against the 
motion of the Marquess of Chandos, 6). 

May 26^ — Mr. Miles’s motion for the introduction of a clause prohibit- 
ing travelling by the railway on Sunday, in the Grand Western Railway 
Bill, w^as rejected, on a division, by a majority of 212 against 34. — The 
report of the Canterbury Election Committee was brought up, and S. I.nsh- 
ington, Esq., declared duly elected. 

May 27.— The Assizes (Ireland) Removal Bill gave rise to some discus- 
sion, Mr. Barron having moved, as an am^dnient to th« second reading, 
that the Bill should be read a second time that day six months ; after 
several speeches for and against the measure. Lord Morpeth suggested 
that the second reading should be allowed, on an understanding that the 
Bill should proceed no further until the representatives of Ireland had an 
opportunity of consulting on it. — Mr. Elphinstone brought in a BiH to 
limit the time of taking the poll'at elections for Members to serve in Par- 
liament to one day, which was read a firs^time. 

June 1. — Mr. Thornley made inquiry as to the introduction of the mili- 
tary at Wolverhampton ? He was informed there was no disturbance to 
warrant the introduction of the military. He knew not by what authority 
they hud fired ; and he believed that they Mkd no right to fire. — Lord .1. 
Russell replied that he had sent to the magistrates 4or their evidence, and 
had directed the Commander-in-Chief to institute inquiries into the pro- 
ceedings of the military. He was most anxious that there should be the 
fullest investigation. He should afford all possible facilities, but he begged 
to guand against exs-parte statements being received. — A long conversation 
ensued, in which several Members took a part, but nothing further 
transpired from the Government. — Mr. Cayley brought forward bis motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the means of affording relief to the 
agriculture of the country, and especially to consider the subject of a silver 
or conjoined standai'd of silver and gold, — After a long debate the motion 
was lost upon a division by a majority of 90, the numbers being 126 to 
21G. 

June 2. — ^The "Nevrcastle and Carlisle Railroad Bill was read a third 
time, after an amendment of Sir A. Agnew had been negatived, that the 
Bill be read a third time that day six months.— The report of the Youghall 
Election Committee was brought up, and the silting Member, John O'Con- 
nell, Esq., declared duly elected. — Mr. Grote proposed, and Sir W. Moles- 
worth seconded, a motion that the votes at elections for Members of Par- 
liament should henceforward be taken by way of secret ballot.— Mr. 
Gisborne moved the previous question, which he afterwards withdrew, in 
order that, in conformity with the suggestion of Sir li. Peel, the motion 
nfight be met by a direct negative. — ^After a prolracted debate the House 
divided, when there appeared for Mr. Grote’s resolution, 144 ; against it, 
317; majority against the vote by ballot, 1 73. 

June 3.— Mr. Hume called the attention of the Home to a breach of 
privilege, and stated the circumstances of a dispute between himself and 
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Mr. Clmrlton, at the close of Tuesday night's .dehate ea the haHot. Mr. 
Hume stated that Mr. Chai^tton had eidled Oft Mm to hold his tongue, that 
Mr, Hume replied he was not s|)eakin^ ^ .him* and that Mr. Charlton 
rejoined that he would make him Imld his tongue^ that he was an imper- 
tinent fellow, and tlmt no republicans were wanted there. To this Mr. 
Hume replied that he (Mr. C.) was the impertinent fellow. A challenge 
was the consequence. Mt% Hume ^pealed to the House whether, if such 
proceedings were tolerated, the business of the Legislature could be carried 
on. — Mr. Charlton then gave his 'statement of the oecurpeuces, which 
differed from that of the Hon. Member for Middlesex, chiefly in the appH- 
catioi\,6f the word “impertinent,** which Mr. Hume admitted having 
applied to him, but which he declared upon his honour he bad not applied 
to Mr. Hume. 

June 4 . — ^The report of the London and Birmingham Railway was 
agreed to, and the Bill ordered to be read a third time. — The Bribery and 
Corruption at Elections Bill was brought in and read ar first time. — The 
House was coumled out during a discussion on Mr. Bish's motion for 
occasional Parliaments in Ireland. 

June 5 .-— The second reading of the Metropolis Water Company Bill was 
negatived by a^^majority of 155 to 60 . — Mr. Barnaby broilght up the Report 
of the Committee on the Corkrelection, declaring that Feargiis O’Connor, 
Esq. was not duly elected, that R. Longfeeld, Esq. was duly elected, and 
that the petition and opposition were neither, frivolous nor vexatious. — In 
answer to Sir R. Peel, the Attorney-General said it was his intention to 
bnng forward, as early as possible, a measure for the improvement of the 
Administration of Justice in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Lord John Russell rose to biojjg forward a Bill, to provide for the Regu- 
lation of Municipal Corporations in England and W ales. In doing so, he 
stood greatly in need of the indulgence of the House ; he asked for that 
indulgence, pecause this subject was one of the very highest importance — 
one of considerable intricacy — one which related to ancient practices and 
privileges, and one \5hich, by its proper exposition and arrangement, will 
naye a considerable effect upon the body wdiom he now addressed. The 
persons who w ere under the government of Municipal Corporations in this 
country, and who arc taken in round numbers, resident m the boroughs 
which he proposed to come under the provisions of the Bill, wer%inot less 
than two millions. It could not be said that this question had been under- 
taken without ample and adequate investigation. A commission was 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into tlicse Corporations ; and after 
much careful, laborious, and minute investigation, they presented a report 
to his Majesty, in which they slated tliey had inquired into more than 200 
corporations, and in w'hicli a t borough rclbrni must be effected, before they 
could become what the Commissioners submitted they ought to be — useful 
and efficient instruments of local government. This report was agreed to 
by far the greater number of the Commissioners appointed ; and was the 
conclusion of a bod^*^ of men eminently qualified for the task they had 
undertaken and the abuses which they declare to exist can be easily 
made out by the reports contained in the various volumes w hich they have 
presented to his Majesty, and which have been laid before this House. 
But as it was his purpose to propose a practical measure of the very 
highest importance, he should touch upon two or three of those heads, 
which show that the present bodies wtre unfit for the purposes for which 
they were appropriated. It appeafed to him that of those corporations 
there wa.s a great number which govern important towns, and tliere were 
others which govern very small boroughs, wdiich ought not to liave any 
corporation at all. He would speak, in the first place, of those boroi^hs 
which are considerable tow ns, where there are municipal councils required, 
but where those municipal councils do not properly represent the property, 
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intdligence, and' population of the town. The Noble Jjord then pointed 
out as coming under this description, Bedford, Oxford, Norwich, 

Ipswich, and Cambridge. What he wished to «ee was, persona 
to. the lower ranks of the people assisting in municipal elecrions, isiip 
called upon to do so on the grouml of the confidence and esteem of their 
fellow-citizens, and not by means of bribery and coTUption. Let us reflect 
upon the consequences of the vicious piodeof dectkm that has prevailedf- 
wnether that mode of election has been carried on by self-election, or by 
separated bodies — whether by a semblance of popular election, or by bur- 
gesses separated altogether from the householders Of the place— and we 
shall see that peat and enormous abuses have prevailed, all of which are 
minutely detailed in the various reports of the Commissioners. The Noble 
Lord then read the returfts received from Northampton, Leicester, and 
other places in which there were instances of the most notorious corrup- 
tion, In the distribution of the Charity funds belonging to these places, 
they would find that two-thirds, or at least a great proportion of them, 
were devoted to the support of tlic Blue party, or whatever party enjoyed 
the predominant influence in the place ; and that in tlie history given 
in the report of these corporations, whicli was most minutely traced, 
charitable establishments, intended for th^ benefit of the town, were 
devoted to defraying the expenses of entertainments provided for the 
mayor, corporation, and other municipal oflibers, which frequently cost 500/. 
or 600/. a-year. A great portion of their funds was also given to th’e 
freemen of these boroughs ta supply them with inducements to stand by 
the side of their part)^ and not to desei*t them when any political occasion 
might arise for their suffrages. The measure then which ho had to pro- 
l)ose, w'as — not for the purpose of carrying on those sinister purposes, but 
for the oiiject of the real government of those towns— that the people of 
those towns may exercise a proper control over their own officei’s, and over 
the funds collected of them, so that they may be fairly applied to the 
lawful purposes of the towns, and not iisod to serve Parliamentary ihflu- 
ence. Sir, (said the Noble T.ord) we propd^a that there should be 183 
boroughs included in the Bill ■which I shall a.sk le»ve to bring in — those 
183 boroughs contain a population of about two millions of inliabitants — 
at present, 1 take them at that amount, though at a future stage I shall be 
able to show th!it they much exceed it. The Bill 1 have alluded to begins, 
not by destroying, but by establishing a reform of those corporations. We 
do not propose that the Charters shall be taken away from any of the cor- 
porations - wc ))ro})pse in the first enacting clause of the Bill that all 
clauses in those. Charters which are inconsistent with thii^ Bill sdiall cease 
and determine There have been ninety-nine places visited which we do 
not intend to include in the Bill ; and there are some other small places 
possessing corporations which have not been visited. These we do not 
think it nece.S 2 ?ary to include in this Bill. With regard to the 183 boroughs 
which are to be regulated by this Bill, ^Ye propose that there should be 
one uniform system of government — one uniform franchise for the purposes 
of election — one single mode of government, and a like description of 
officers in all those boroughs, with the exception of some of the larger 
places, which it is thought necessary should have other officers than the 
smaller places. 

[The Noble Lord then introduced the provisions of his Bill, and sat down 
amidst loud cheers,] • 

Sir Robert Peel gave his support to the measure. He agreed with its 
Noble Proposer that the time had arrived when it was necessary for the 
well-being of society to establish a good .system of municipal government. 
He argued, however, that though a change might be required, it did not 
follow that the previous government of a city or borough was illegal. He 
complained that the returns quoted by the Noble Lord were not only par- 
tially selected, but taken from reports not then before the House. — Mr, ^ 
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Strutt also supported the BilL-^ln i^nswer to Mr. Hume« who also gave it 
his support, Lord John Russell said there would be anj^dal measure for 
London. — ^Mr. BrOthertcm atid Mr- O'Connel! supported the Bill; the 
latter said he was sorry it was not extended to Ireland ; an objection which 
was however met afterwards by Mr. Spring Rice, who stated that a similar 
Bill would soon be pwpared for that country.— The pill was then read a 
first time. 

June 10.— The Hon. Mr. Byng presented his Majesty‘s answer to the 
Address moved by Mr. Fowell Buxton, on the 19th of May, in which his 
Majesty expressed his desire to promote the object of that Address, by 
adopting all possible and practicable means to put an end to the slave 
trade in other countries. — Mr. M. P. Stewart nresented the Report of the 
Ipswich Election Committee, which declared that Messrs. Kelly and Dun- 
das had been unduly returned by means of bribery. A special report fol- 
lowed, in which several parties mentioned were cnarg^ with bribery, and 
others with disobedience to the Speaker’s warrant, and two Magistrates, 
with a breach oP privilege of the House of Commons. A long debate 
ensued, which was eventually adjourned.— Dr. Bowring withdrew his 
motion for the pi*oduction of the correspondence between his Majesty’s 
Consul at Tripoli and the British Government. 

June 11. — The Ipswich elecElion affair was again discussed, and several 
persons ordered into custody, to be brought to the bar. — Sir C. Whalley 
moved a resolution declaratory of the expediency of repealing the window 
tax. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed it. — On a division, it was 
rejected, by a majority of 204, against 16, 

June 12. — The Belfast and Cove-Hill Railway Bill was read a second 
time, on a division, by a majority of 83 against 7. — Mr. Harvey, in reply to 
H. L. Bulw'er, said that he intended to postpone his motion on the Pension 
List, till Thursday the 14th of July. 

June 15. — Mr, Lowther presented a petition from the letter-press printers 
of the city of York.ipraying that the whole of the duty on newspapers 
should not be reduced, as the ])etitioners were convinced that such a mea- 
sure would not tend to the diffusion of useful knowledge ; that it would 
destroy the present high character of the newspaper preso, and flood the 
country with worthless and mischievous publications. — Mr. Roebuck said 
this pkition contained extraordinary and self-contradictory statements. 
The petitioners talked of the high character of the newspaper press of this 
country. ^ Now, Jhere never was a press so degraded, so thoroughly im- 
moral, as the newspaper press of this country; a despotism of the basest 
and most cowardly description was exercised by the persons connected 
with newspapers, who were ready on every occasion to ruin the public 
reputation of individuals in articles to which they did not dare to put their 
names ; anything so perfectly cowardly in feeing, and so de.spotic in 
execution, could not be instanced as the conduct or the newspaper press 
of this country ; and they were told, forsooth, of the high character of that 
press! If the stamp duties were, taken off, it would not then have the 
power with impunity to ruin the reputation of individuals, for its attacks 
would be answered, and its slanders exposed—that alone would be a great 
benefit. He would assert with confidence, that, from the highest to the 
lowest of the newspaper press, \h» most paltry corruption, the basest 
cowardice, and the blackest immorality, were the governing principles of 
the newspaper. press of this country!— Mr. Lowther said, he thought 
the petitioners had stated veiy reasonable grounds for their apprehensions. 
With regard to the press generally, he certainly did not concur in the 
opinion just expressed by the Hon. Member. Though he might have 
occasionally suffered, like other individuals, from the strictures of the press, 
he should be very sorry to speak of it in the terms that Hon. Member did 
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(hear).— Mr. Hume said, that though his Hpn. Fripnd might hare cha- 
racterized some portion of the press — (the H.on. Member was hei^ int4r- 
rioted by general cries of “ AU, all,’*) — ^he certainly, must, dissent from 
the general condemnation pronounced by his Hon. Friend on the press* as 
he knew there, were individuals connected with the public press of the 
highest honour and the most unblemished characters (l^ear). But though 
he did not join in the sweeping condemnation of his Hon. Friend, ne 
thought there were many individuals connected with newspapers worthy 
of it. There were many individuals conducting newspapers distinguished 
by their efforts for the protection of liberty and freedom ; but thei^ were 
also many who had degraded the press to the worst possible purposes, and 
had converted it into an instrument of the grossest injustice. 

June 17. — Lord John Russell proposed a resolution, which was adopted, 
on the subject of the names of voters who should be reported by Election 
Committees as not entitled to vote, being struck off the list by the Speaker. 
— ^The Attorney-General, in reply to Mr. Tooke, said t4iat the Charter to 
the London Universitywvas under consideration, but as the matter was im- 
portant he would decline entering into further particulars at the present 
moment. — Mr. Verner asked, as the processipns on Lord Mul gravels land- 
ing were declared not illegal, whether that construction of the law would 
be extended to individuals about to be brought to trial at Tyrone ? — Lord 
Morpeth replied that the Government did not intend to interfere respect- 
ing the trial of persons charged with offences. 

June 18. — Sir G. Grey, on a petition from Lower Canada, said that as a 
commission was about to proceed there, he should, he thought, best dis- 
charge his duty by abstaining from premature discussion® and disclosures. 
— Mr. Labouchere observed, that he should exert himself to promote th« 
adjustment of all differences between the Canadas and this country. — Sir 
G. Grey, in reply to Sir Robert Peel, said, that the Commission had been 
completed by the addition of Sir C. Grey and Capt. Gibson. 

June 19. — Captain Pechell presented a petition fi-cyp Captain S. Pechell, 
R. N., and now engaged in farming, complaining of the clergyman of his 
parish having charged tithe on turnips intended for pasturage, of an erro- 
neous judgraeni in the Exchequer on the subject, and of having been ex- 
posed to expenses amounting to 318/. 1 1«. lief, on account of a disputed 
charge of 3/. 6.v. for tilhe of turnips. The petitioner prayed for an amend- 
ment of the law of tithes. — Mr. T. Duncombe (on the question that the 
House resolve into Committee of Supply) moved as an amendment, for a 
copy of the instructions given to Lord Eliot and Colonel Gurwood upon 
their late mission to Spam, together with copies of other papers connected 
witji the subject. He contended, at some length, that the object was to 
favour Don Carlos. — Lord Mahon vindicated the late administration, 
stating that what had been done, so far from having in view to favour Don 
Carlos, was with the knowledge and approbation of the Queen of Spain’s 
Ministers. —The House then went into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
when, after a long debate, the East India Sugar Duties were granted to his 
Majesty for the present year. It was announced that the Government had 
it in contemplation to introduce a measure having for its object the equal- 
ization of duties. 




THE COLONIES. 

VAN Diemen’s land. 

Intelligence has been received from Van Diemen's Land to the 16th of 
January. The crops were expected to yield abundantly, and the harvest had 
commenced. The price of wheat had receded, the average being about Gs, i 
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g er bushel, and contracts for fdture deliveiryltad been done so lowas is. %d. per 
ushel. For Sydney wheat, however. Government were paying at the rate 
of 9«. per bushel, and much comment was made upon the manner, in 
which the Commissariat was supplied. The price of wheat in the colony 
had been enhanced by the Government contracts, the highest price at 
which they had been done having been 15s. per bushel. A very general 
opinion had prevailed throughout tne colony that the late period at which 
the contracts Imd been issued indicated that the Gh>vernment had an ample 
store for the use of the Commissariat, and the anticipated favourable pro- 
duce /jf the harvest had therefore given general satisfaction in the colony. 
In Van Diemen’s Land a great scarcity of water was experienced, and at 
Hobart Town the only supply was from the public sewer. A meeting had 
been held in order to procure in future a sufficiency of this Useful article. The 
exportation of wool and ot her produce of the colony was proceeding actively, 
and it is said that the value of the new clip of wool in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen^ Land would amount to about 800,000/. A body of na- 
tives who had eluded their pursuers for somemonUls had given themselves 
up to Mr. Robinson's party in the Bush. The system of colonizing the 
natives was prpceeding favourably, and very few, if any, of the natives, it 
was believed, were ranging ‘at large in the colony. At Hobart Town the 
new Custom House and Bonding Store were expected to be finished build- 
ing by the end of the present year, and a new police-office was in progress 
of erection. Flour has fallen in New South rW ales 10^. per lOOlbs. for the 
best and 8s. for seconds. A petition had been signed by 1,300 inhabitants, 

- praying the Government to grant a Legislative Assembly to the colony. 

’ CANADA. 

The accounts received from Canada state that the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence had been resumed, and an active trade had been commenced in 
the British manufactures. The two first British ships that reached the 
wharfs at Montreal, were the Toronto, from London, and the Robertson, 
from Greenock. Crowds of persons lined the wharfs, and hailed the re- 
sumption of the intercourse with England with cheers. The labour of the 
agriculturist had commenced, a great quantity of wheat and oats having 
been sown. It appears, from the official report of the emigration committee 
of Quebec, that, in the last year, the total number of settlers that reached 
Canada was 30,970. In the Lower Province the traders of the French 
party were holding meetings to prepare for the investigation into the dis- 
putes which have existed there, and which have occasioned the appoint- 
ment of the new Governor to proceed thither. 

NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

The “ Sydney Herald*' of the 19th February states that there had been 
an enormous increase in the exports of colonial produce for 1834, as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The principal items of increase are in the 
articles of wool to England, and provisions to Van Diemen’s Land. The 
harvest had been got in well, and a large supply of wheat was expected in 
the market. 

Emigration . — Lord Glenelg has informed the Emigration Committee, 
that with a view to encourage the emigration of respectable mechanics and 
agricultural labourers, with their families, to the Australian Colonies, where 
that class of persons is still muchirequired, his Majesty's Government have 
come to a resolution to convert the loan of 20/. into an unconditional bounty 
to the same amount. This arrangement will have immediate effect : ana 
the Committee may consider themselves at liberty to act upon it in all their 
^ future operations. It is also added, that authority will .be given to the 
Governor of New South Wales, and the Lieut.-Govemor of Van Diemen's 
Land, to remit any claims for repayment of loans to eimgrants which may 
remain unliquidated. 
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POBEION STATES, , 

FRANCE. 

The debate upon the American Indemnity Bill closed in the French 
Chambers of Peers on Friday, when it was adopted, without any alteration, 
by a majority of 125 to 22. The money is to be paid as soon as President 
Jackson has made an acceptable apology. 

SPAIN. 

The suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Act for two years, has been 
notified in the London Gazette, for enabling all persons to engage^in the 
military and naval service of the Queen of Spain* It is ordered, that from 
and after the tenth day of this month, “ it shall be lawful for every person 
whomsoever to enter into the military or naval service of her said Majesty 
as a commissioned or non-commissioned officer, or as a private soldier, 
sailor, or marine, and to serve her said Majesty in any military, warlike, or 
other operations, either by land or sea, and for that pui^ose to go to any 
place or places beyond the seas, and to accept any commission, warrant, or 
other appointment from or under her said Majesty, an|} to accept any 
money, pay, or reward for the same.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

WILLIAM SMITH, ESQ. 

The late Mr. William Smith, long well known as one of the Members 
for the city of Norwich, was born in the year 1 756, the only son of Samuel 
Smith, of Clapham Common. At the age of twenty-three he was pointed 
out, not less by his father’s character than by his own, as a proper person 
to represent London, but he did not enter Parliament till 1 7 84 (lor Sud- 
bury), from which moment he avowed himself a Reformer in the most 
extended sense of the word, and continued such to the last hour of his 
life. Abolitiorf of the Slave-trade and of Slavery— Catholic Emancipa- 
tion-Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and of all other disabilities 
afiecting Dissenters— the Maintenance of Peace— Public Economy — and 
Parliamentary Reform — were always the objects of his most anxious atten- 
tion, and his most zealous efforts. In the early part of the year succeeding 
that in which he entered Parliament he advocated Mr. Pitt’s motion for a 
reform in the repre.sentation of the people, and he persevered through 
forty-five years of struggles in the support of the same cause, whenever 
brought forward, up to' the final •triumph in 1830, under the auspices of 
Lord Grey and Lord John Russell. The repeal of the Corporation and 
Te.st Acts, moved by Mr. Beaufoy in the year 1 787, was supported by Mr. 
Smith ; and at the decease of Mr. B., Mr. Smith became the leading advo- 
cate of the Dissenter.s, and from time to time, under the sanction of that 
body, whose confidence he enjoyed for upwards of forty years, as Chairman 
to the Deputies of the three denominations, he brought forward several 
motions at different times in Parliament for the repeal of the obnoxious 
Acts, as well as for the removal of many vexatious and degrading disabili- 
ties under which the Dissenters laBoured. The great measure of repeal 
was ultimately carried in the year 1828, in a full House, without a divi- 
sion, upon the motion of Lord John Russell ; and on the Sth of May the 
same year we find this veteran friend of freedom presiding under the Duke 
of Sussex as deputy chairman of a dinner given at Freemasons’ Hall, in 
commemoration df the glorious result of this long-protracted and arduous 
struggle. As might be anticipated, fi‘om the liberality of his opinions, 
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Wtliiam Smith'^ JBsq» 

Mr. Smith was always a warm advocate of Catholic Emancipation ; and 
whilst Fox, Pitt, Grattan, Canning, arid Sheridan, brought all their elo- 
quence to the support of their common object, Mr. Smith was no less ear- 
nest to add the influence of the liberal party which he represented to work 
out the great principle of equal rights and equal laws to all classes of his 
fellow-subjects. But, perhaps, the subject of all others nearest to his heart 
was the abolition of the Slave-trade, Mr. Granville Sharp, Mr, Clarkson, 
and some other philanthropists had Succeeded in opening the eyes of the 
public to a scene of horrors committed in the course of that trade, both 
upon the Coast of Africa and upon the passage to the West Indies, which 
excite^, universal indignation and sympathy. Sir Wm. Dolben first called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the barbarities committed on 
board the slave ships. Mr. Smith warmly supported him, and in the fol- 
lowing year he divided with all the leading statesmen of the day, in a 
minority of 86, in support of a measure for the total abolition of the trade 
itself. But this deep national stain was not to be so easily disposed of. 
The friends of hj^manity, however, roused themselves everywhere — peti- 
tions to Parliament rolled in from all quarters— committees were established 
in provincial towns — Mr. Wilberforce, supported by his friend Mr. Srnith, 
made motion after motion in Parliament, till the national representatives, 
as it were, ashamed of the unnatural contest, gave way, and by the aid of 
a Fox Administration in the (year 1806, and upon the motion of Lord 
Howick, Mr. Wilberforce’s original motion, brought forward sixteen years 
before, was carried by a triumphant majority,pf 216 to 16 ; so great in this 
short interval was the progress of public opinion ! 

Mr. Smith, upon all occasions, manifested himself the determined foe to 
every species of extravagance, job, or corruption in Government : in voting 
for the impeachment of Lord Melville he strenuously asserted the control 
of Parliament over the public servants ; and when Colonel Wardle brought 
forward his celebrated charges against the Duke of York, he strongly 
uij;ed, on public grounds, the dismissal of his Royal Highness from the 
omce of Coramander-in-ChiVif, although he acquitted him of all guilty 
knowledge of the malpractices of JMrs. Clarke. 

He was the constant advocate of peace ; he uniformly opposed the 
French revolutionary war, and all interference with the internal affairs or 
Governments of foreign nations ; he omitted no opportunity of calling the 
attention of Parliament to these subjects : and it may now be useful to 
recal to mind a principle asserted in resolutions moved by Mr. Fox and 
supported by Mr. Smith in 1793 — a principle contemned at the time, but 
now universally received by all parties as an axiom. In relation to the 
French war, Mr. Fox moved, first — “ That it was not for the honour or 
interest of Great Britain to make war upon France, on account of the 
internal circumstances of that country, for the purpose either of suppress- 
ing or punishing any opinions or principles which may prevail there, or of 
establishing among the French people any particular form of government. 
Second— That it does not appear that the tranquillity of Europe, and the 
rights of independent nations, which have been stated as the grounds of 
tlie war against France, have been attended to in the case of Poland, 
where the most open contempt of the law of nations has been manifested, 
without having produced any remonstrance from his Majesty’s Ministers.” 

What stronger testimony can be adduced to the consistency of Mr. 
Smith’s public conduct, as well as to his sagacity, than that, forty years 
after he had supported the above resdlutions, he should be found aiding 
the cause of Poland by lending the influence of his character to an asso- 
ciation formed in behalf of the oppressed inhabitants of that country, and 
that the evil effects of the partition protested against in the last resolu- 
tion should now be so generally felt and lamented ? 

Such are some of the principal events in the political world in .which 
Mr, Smith took his share* and of which we have unavoidably given a very 
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hasty and' imperfect outline. How deep must have been the gratification 
of Mr. Smith, in his declining yeai*s, to find all the . labours of his wly 
life thus crowned with success, and the soundness of his earliest views 
thus practically acknowledged I How vigorously and perseveHngly he 
fought, through good and evil report ! Few public men, at the commence- 
ment of their career, have encountered more of the world's obloquy ; no 
man has lived to vindicate a higher character or a purer fame. 

Mr. Smith was a man of cultivated ^aste, and a warm friend of the arts. 
He was always ready to promote every local and national improvement. 
As Deputy-chairman of the British Fisheries, and as a Commissioner of 
Highland Roads and Bridges, he had ample opportunity, which he did not 
fail to improve, of testifying the deep concern he took in the welfare and 
interests of Scotland. In estimating Mr. Smith’s character, public and 
private, we shall not do him justice if we omit to call to mind the circum- 
stances of the times in which he began his career ; and above all, the then 
state of public opinion. The party which Mr. Smith opposed was the 
popular party. The French revolutionary war was especially a war of the 
^people — they cheered and hallooed on Mr. Pitt in its cdhimencement and 
its progress. Catholics and Dissenters of all denominations were alike 
obnoxious to the people. The nation was essentially Tory and High 
Church. The aristocracy and the mob went ‘band in hand. The middle 
classes found their account in w'ar, and supported the other two. A Bir- 
mingham mob set fire to the house of Dr. Priestley, an Unitarian minister, 
and compelled him to fiee for his life. Mr. Fox and his party (to which 
Mr. Smith belonged) strongly opposed the French war, and not only de- 
nounced the popular outrages committed upon the Catholics and Dis- 
senters, but accused the Government that apparently connived at them, 
A Tory, in the year 1 830, previously to the passing of the Reform Bill, was 
not half so odious to the public as a Whig or Jacobin (for they wore syno- 
nymous) at the commencement of the French war. Tories alone were 
deemed the supporters of order, of constitutional government, and of the 
Monarchy. They were the exclusive friendsbof morality and religion, and 
of our late respected Monarch King George the Th^d. A Whig, on the 
other hand, was stigmatized as the promoter of anarchy and sedition — was 
often branded in society as a traitor— and was always on the verge of being 
seized and treaJted as such by the Government. Mr. Smith came in for his 
full share of this odium and this danger. A Society denominated “ The 
Friends of the People” was established about this time for the purpose of 
obtaining Parliamentary Reform, to which Lord Grey, the present Lord 
Durham’s father (Mr. Lambton), Mr. Wm. Smith, and about twenty Mem- 
bers of Parliament belonged ; some of the society were apprehended upon 
a chiirge of high treason, Horne Tooke and Mr. Thelwall amongst others ; 
the law was strained to the utmost to obtain conviction ; their lives hung 
upon a thread ; and it is mainly attributable to the powerful exertions of 
Thomas Erskine, and to the firmness of a jury, that they were saved from 
the gallows. Had they been found guilty, a species of proscription against 
those denominated the Friends of the. People would have followed. Days 
of political persecution had already commenced, which the result of these 
trials could alone have arrested ; and they did arrest them. These were 
times of no small personal danger to any man of any note, who dared to 
profess liberal opinions ; but Mr. Smitn never hesitated nor faltered ; he 
confessed his creed, he steadily and fearlessly pursued his course, and was 
prepared for all consequences. It is only by referring to this leading point 
in his character, to this unflinching exhibition of moral courage in 
times of real danger, that he can be fully or fairly appreciated. Let us look 
back for an instant, first, to the Tory war-cry. What did the war gain ? 
Hundreds of thousands perished in it ; millions of debt were accumulated 
by it. Again, look to the Dissenters and Catholics, vilified and persecuted 
at that time of day — where are they now ? Little or no distinction is now 
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left between them and their brethren of the Established Ohtirch. Parlia- 
mentaiy Reform has been carried by a nation's acclamation, and Reftvmera 
are the only patriots. 

Mr. Smith was engaged in six contested elections. He sat in Parliament 
foity*six years, eighteen for the boroughs of Sudbury and Camelford, and 
the last twenty-eight for Norwich. As a speaker, though not oratorical or 
commanding, he was clear, ready, fluent, and pointed. Though Arm to 
his principles, he never permitted pA-rty feeling to degenerate into personal 
hostility. He commenced his political career under the auspices of Mr, 
Pitt, as a Reformer : but when that gentleman abandoned his reforming 
principles, Mr. Fox became bis guide, or his example, for the last fbrty- 
three years of his political life. For Mr. Fox’s public character and pri- 
vate virtues he had an unbounded admiration and love, which continued 
tindiminished to the last. In all Mr. Pox's difficulties and trials, in his 
painful and aft’ecting separation from Mr. Burke, and in his difference with 
Sheridan, Mr. Smith never abandoned his friend. He never for one instant 
forgot the lessons he had learned from this great patriot and good man. 
Mr. S.'s career is^now closed* but the impress of his toils and his virtues 
will remain in the memory of his survivors and his friends ; his countiy 
has already put its seal upon his faithful labours in the holy cause of the 
liberty and the happiness oAtnankind . — From the Morning Chronicle, 


MARRIAGES and D]£aTHS. 

Jfam’tfi.l—Henry Coe Coape, Eeq., eldest John Armstrong. Esq., late Major of his 

son of H. Coape, Esq., of York-place. and Mai- Majesty’s 5th Regiment of Dragoon Guards, 

don, Essex, to Sidney Jane, third daughter of At the Rectory House, at Bangor, in the 

Migor-General the Hon. Sir Henry King, county of Flint, (of which parish he had been 

K.C.6. rector thirty-seven years.) the Rev. Maurice 

Richard Pierce Butler, Esq., eldest son of Wynne, LL.)>., of Lhvyn, in the county of 

Sir T. Butler, bar!., of Bullin Temple, in the Denbigh, aged 75. the last male descendant of 

county of Carlow, to Matilda, second and the house of Gwydlr, 

youngest daughter of Thomas Cookson, Esq., At Cowes, the Right Hon. Mary, the Buro- 
of Hermitage.in the county of Durham. ness Kirkcudbright, wife of Robert Davies, 

Captain Thomas William Nesham, 66th re- £sq.,M.P. 
giroent, aonof Captain Nesham. R.N., to Ca« At his brother-in-law's residence. Brunts- 
roline Harriet, youugest daughter of T, H, field-house, Scotland, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Bulteel, Esq., of Bellevue, Devon. Dalryrople, Bart. 

At Edinburgh, Sir James Stuart, hart., of At his residence In the Place Vendome, Paris, 

Allanbank, to Katherine, second daughter of Devon. He was in his 67th year, 

Alexander Monro. Esq., M.D., of Craiglock- having been born in July, 1/68, and succeeded 
hart, Professor of Anatomy in the University iscountcy of Courtenay shortly before 

of Edinburgh. he was of age. 

At Lulllngstone. the Rev. Nicholas Fiott, Gray Stuart, son of tire 

Vicar of Edgware, Middlesex, to Harriet Jen- Hon. Archibald Stuart, of Balmeriiio, Vicar 

ner, second daughter of Sir Percival Hart of Milborn St. Andrew and Dalish. Dorset, 

Dyke, hart., of Lulllngstone Castle, Kent. Difmestie Chaplain to Lord Gray, of Gray and 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Mona. Marie Klnfauns, and late curate of Heckniondlke, 
Louis Robert All, de Boulogne, to Elisabeth Yorkshire. 

Bridget eldest daughter of the laic Thomas At Croydon, the Hon. George Anderson 
Forman, Esq., of Coombe Park, Greenwich, Pelham, aged 49, only brother of Lord Yarbo- 
and of Pyndaryn, Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan. rough. 

In Addlsou-road, the Hon. Geo. Barrington, 

At Ripley, in his 35th year, 7/ieut,- Captain in the Royal Navy, in his 40th year. 

Colonel C. H. Somerset, second son of the late second son of the late and brother to the pre- 

Right Hon. Lord Charles Henry Somerset, , sent Viscount Barrington, 
nephew of the late Duke of Beaufort, and « At Tunbridge Wells, in his 56th year. Major- 
Lieut. -Colonel of the Ist Royal Regiment of General Francis Hepburn, late of the 3rd Re- 
Dragoons. ghneiit of Foot Guards. 

At Vine-house, Mllborn-port, Somerset, Sir At tlie house- of his brother, the Hon. and 
William Coles Medlycott, bart.,aged68. Rev. U. B. Stopford, Cloisters, Windsor Cas- 

S.O’Halloran, E-aq.. for many years in the tie, theEafl of Courtown, K.P., aged 70. 
Commissariat at Jamaica and other West India In Fleet-street, E. Troughton, Esq., F.R.S.L. 

islands. and F.R.A.S., &c. aged 81, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THR COUNTIKS OP ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


CORNWALL. 

m Truro , — ^The foundation stone of the 
Column to he erected in this place in 
honour of Richard Lander, the traveller 
in Africa, has been laid with suitable 
ceremonies. The Provincial Lodpre of 
Freemasons havinpf been invited to at- 
tend on the occasion, held their annual 
meeting' then, instead of the 24th. the 
feast of St. John the Baptist. They 
proceeded to the spot, where a plat- 
form was erected for the ladies. The 
D.P.G.M. addressed to the assembly a 
very eloquent speech, which was fol- 
lowed by a very excellent address from 
Mr. Ellis, P.G.S. H. Willyams, Esq., 
chairman of the Lander Committee, also 
addressed the assembly, thankyig the 
lodgfe for their assistance, which was ac- 
knowledged by the D.P.G.M. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Tavi/ttock Visiting Society . — A pros- 
pectus has been issued in Tavistock for 
estaldishing a society in tbat town which 
should have for its object the moral and 
religious education of the children of the 
poor. To effect these desirable ends it 
is ])ropo.sed to divide the town into dis- 
tricts, appointing two visitors to each, 
wlio are to visit ^le bouses of the poor, 
and to recommend to the committee of 
Ml peri n ten deuce proper bhjei’ts for the 
society’s aid. His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford has become the patron of the 
society, aud contributed liberally to its 
funds. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr. Dean, who is employed in raising 
the guns, Ac., from the wreck of tHie 
Royal George, had his attention lately 
drawn hy some fishermen to an object 
under water, which they could not make 
put, hut which they thought was copper 
or brass, as it left marks of those metals 
on the ropes with whidi they eiulea- 
voiired to sweep it ; it was lying in four 
fathoms, at low water, aud not far from 
Arrow Bank. Mr. Dfaii, on going down^ 
with his diving apparatus, soon disco- 
vered it to be the muzzle of a gun, stick- 
ing u]>right in the mud, with about four 
feet above the bottom, and fixing his 
chains to it, had no difficulty in drawing 
it out, and getting it on board his craft. 
It turned out to be a brass twelve 


founder, ten feet long, and weighing 
thirty-one cwt., of most elaborate finish, 
and in , high preservation. It was cast 
at Amsterdam in ](>37, end bears the 
arms of Brabant upon it, witir Ivons for 
supporters, and surmounted with the 
crown of Charlemagne, while the breech 
is ornamented with fleur de Its. On in- 
quiry, we find that about forty years 
since, Beale, a fisherman of this town, 
crept up, after mi^h perseverance, a 
heavy piece of ordnance, about a furlong 
from the wreck of the Royal George, 
and with the assistance of a vessel, en- 
deavou^d to convey itvnto shallow wai- 
ter J>ut when near the Arrow Bank, 
the slings near the breech gave way, 
aud they lost it, nor could they ever fix 
a fastening on it again. This is doubt- 
less the same gun, and there being six 
feet of mud at the spot, will account for 
its upright position. In all probability, 
it was lost from some Dutch man-of-war, 
either in taking her guns in from, or 
putting them into a small craft ulong- 
side,-^ Hampshire Telegraph, 

• KENT. 

A perfect specfhien of geological trans- 
formation was discovered at Sandgate a 
few days ago. A tree 14 feet long, the 
fibres of which bespeak it to have been 
either of the cedar species ur a sapling 
oak, was found embedded in the sand- 
stone rock, 20 feet from the surface. A 
portion of the specimen exhibits a petri- 
faction of the timber, combined with a 
substance of Kentish rag-stone. — Dover 
Telegraph, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The tedious inquiry into the causes of 
the disturbances at Wolverhampton has 
been brought to a conclusion ; and, in 
candour and justice, we must acknow- 
ledge that the conduct of the populace, 
both previously to aud after reading the 
Riot Act, has been proved, upon most 
respectable evidence, to have been ex- 
* ceedingly violent and outrageous. We 
do not know why Sir Frederic Roe 
should have wi,s]ied to conduct the in- 
quiry in ]»rivate. It is now quite evi- 
dent that it was not with the intention 
of favouring the magistrates or the mi- 
litary, whose defence against the charges 
made by the demagogues of the Political 
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Unions was quite strong enough to bear 
the light of day. The case of both civil 
and military authorities would have 
been seriously prejudiced by a private in- 
quiry, because the public would have be> 
liev^ that course to have been adopted 
for no other purpose than to smothen, 
the truth ; whereas the open investi- 
gation which Lord John Russell most 
properly ordered, has afforded them the 
opportpnity of clear! ug themselves in 
the eyes of the public opinion as rapidly 
as tlie evidence which establishes their 
justification could be carried to ail parts 
of the kingdom on the wings of the 
Press. 

YOUKSIlIliC. 

Disinterment of ancient Trees. — Curi- 
osity was somewhat excited lately to- 
wards the probable condition in ancient 
times of the grofind on which tife north- 
western portion of the town (Sheffield) 
has so long been built, in consequence 
of the discovery of two very large 
trees in the excavation designed for 
the tank of a gasometer in Love-lane. 
These remains lie embedded in stiff 
argillaceous mud, under soft blue clay, 
and about fifteen feet below the surface. 
The tree first uncovered lies in a direc- 
tion from S.W. towards N.K.,and appears 
to have been not less than 25 to 30 feet in 
height, and fioin 15 to 18 inches in 
diameter at the hott/>m ; the other, 
which lies at the foot of the last men- 
tioned, appears about the same size ; but 
it is as yet only partially exposed; both 
appear to have been tiaks, and the fibre, 
tlioiigh dyed black, appears but little in- 
jured ; they liad upon them, when fii’st 
foil ml, several large lionghs, which the 
workmen have chopped ott* ; the bark 
also remains in some places. It is 
worthy of remark, that near the thicker 
end of one of the trunks a considerable 
portion of the wood has been evidently 
cut away, as if an attempt had been 
made to fell the tree. The blue clay, 
as well as the less adhesive substratum 
in which the timber occurs, contains 
considerable quantities of vegetable 
exuvia in different stages of decay. At 
what period or under what circumstances 
these remains were submerged, we are 
unable to say. Belike they have lain 
there ever since Noah’s Flood,” said one 
of the excavators ; we should think they 
were not qmte so old as that. Certainly 


several centuries at least must have 
passed away since these now so pro- 
foundly prostrated trunks stood erect 
in the pride of vigorous treehood ; but 
whether they grew on the spot where 
they now lie, or were washed thitlier by 
one of the great floods to which the Don 
appears in all ages to have been subject, 
are questions scarcely less difficult tm 
solve, than w'ould be the inquiry ns to 
whose axe effected the cutting on the 
side of one of the trunks . — Sheffield 
Mercury* 

IRELAND. 

The gross produce of the Customs in 
Ireland in 1834 was 1,746,19!)/. 4«. 5c/., 
and of Kxcise duties 1,981,057/* ^d. 


Public We believe it is 

not generally known that thtM*e are very 
few highways stopped up by jiistice.s, and 
other roads made in lieu thereof, which, 
if inquired into, would not turn out to 
be illegally done. At tlie last quarterly 
ses.sions at Chester, the justices tliere 
assembled decided that if any person 
stopped up an ancient highway, and in 
lieu of the same made another road 
(however commodious to the public the 
new road might be), yet should it after- 
wards appear that the person obtaining 
the order was not at the time vested 
with the fee of the land upon which the 
new road was made, tlie dedication to 
the public of the new road, in lieu of 
the ancient one, would be void; and of 
course the order would he voidable, and 
the public would be entitled to resume 
the occupancy of the old road at any 
subsequent time. Tliis question is of 
great importance to all persons wlio have 
heretofore obtained orders of justices for 
diverting public roads ; for instance, if 
a person is in the apparent possession of 
ac estate, and such person shall not be 
vested with the fee, but only be tenant 
for years, for life, or in tail — or the es- 
tate is incumbered, and he has only the 
equity of redemption, such person can- 
not legally dedicate without every other 
person, having an interest in the pro., 
perty, joining in such dedication. We 
apprehend, therefore, that there are few 
diversions of roads made legally, for 
want of proper parties joining in the 
dedication, and we know not how the 
matter can be remedied. 
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THE NEW DOCTOR. 

A PLEASANT, pretty village is the village of Sutton Hill — built literally 
upon a hill ; one long wide street straggling from the shady bottom, 
more than half way up, tt) the top — interspersed with two or three tall 
groups of Lombardy poplars, a few magnificent elms, and here and 
there a venerable hawthorn, rich, in tho happy month of May, both in 
leaf and flower. The village dwellings peep in and out from amid these 
noble trees, in all the vaijety of hue and colour belonging to their re- 
spective classes. There is the grocer’s — so called, because that is the 
more dignified of bis several callings — but in fact it is the general shop, 
the multifarious dispensary of the village, famous for excellent butter, 
and the finest honey within ten miles round — there it stands, built of 
red brick, glowing and glaring in the summer sun, the window-frames 
and door-posts painted a bright blue, and the step of s])otless white — 
upon whicli ste[) stands the worthy groccr»hinisclf, glowing and glaring 
as his own red brick — there stands honest Jack Rlarc ! — Flare ! — what 
a curious association of name and colour ! A little farther on, where 
that stray hrajich <;f the finest hawthorn forms a natural garland over 
the pretty bow-wdiidow', and seated in its shadow, her head bent over 
her work, sits Mrs. Lose mhe, the widow of a half-]>ay lieutenant, with 
three little children to clothe, and feed, and educate, upon forty pounds 
a-yearl No wonder, although her industrious dwelling contains only 
four rooms — two on each floor — she tries to let tlie “ drawdng-rooms.” 
Aye, smile away, courteous reader, and smile again, when 1 tell you 
that those twp rooms are cheerful, clean, pleasant! — and so sweetly 
furnished ! the dimity curtain^ so white, and the prettiest of Frencli 
beds, adorned with netted fringe — of various widths, it is true — and yet 
so tastefully looped up, that Patty Pratee — (what an appropriate name 
again ! Patty Pratee the news vender and licensed scandal-monger of 
the place, who lives yonder in the untidy dw^elling, surmounted by a long 
poking chimney that appears to be looking down every chimney in the 
village !) — Patty Pratee herself praised the fringe to Jack Flare — (Qy. 
was it genuine, disinterested praise*?) — Jack Flare being known to have 
a strong aflection towards his lady-like neighbour, pale Mrs. Luscombe 
— an aflection which would long ago have ripened into “ will you marry 
me?” but for the patent of gentility supposed to be possessed by a cu- 
rate’s daughter and an officer’s wudow, often, poor things ! to their great 
discomfort. 

VOL. XLIV. NO. CLXXVl. 2 F 
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“ I never could think her a beauty,” said Patty, “ though the squire 
looks oftener at her than the pulpit of a Sunday ; but she certainly sets 
off her house — to be sure it takes up a deal of time. But I’m thinking, 
Master Flare, she’ll have a let this summer, for I saw a tall, thin, hand- 
somish man go in there, not an hour ago ; and as T repassed to get my 
numperalla ” 

“ Umbrealla !” interrupted Master Flare, looking up at the spotless 
sky ; “ why, what put it into your head to want an umbrealla today ?** 

“ Umph !” replied the magpie, “ wise people always take it in fine 
weather.4. He was sitting in the drawing-room with one of the children 
on his knee — mighty free, I thought, for a stranger.” 

Master Flare did feel a little uncomfortable, but he did not pretend 
to, knowing well the habit of his companion. 

“ Have you heard of the cricket-match between the Sutton Hill lads 
and those of Harl^fordown ? Lucy Grant — the old doctor’s Lucy — 
ah, Master Flare ! Master Flare ! depend upon it it’s a bad world we 
live in — I never knew an old doctor without a pretty maid-servant — 
there’s proof positive ” . 

“ Of what?” again intcrnfptqd the grocer. 

Oh, modesty!” exclaimed the antiquated lady, holding up her 
hands ; and as she spoke, on the snowy step we before mentioned 
stood the very gentleman she had seen in Mrs. Luscombe’s drawing- 
room. 

“ Have you lodgings to let here?” he inquired in a ripe rich voice, 
whose very tone commanded respect. 

“ No, Sir,” replied the man of figs. 

“ I’m sure,” chimed Patty, “ Master Flare, you nivfht let vour first 
floor.” ^ 

“ No, Sir, no,” he replied to the stranger’s look ; “ no. Sir, I like to 
keep my house to myself; but there is very good accommodation at the 
Che(iuers, the green public-house w ith lead-coloured doors and the red 
horse-trough, higher up the hill than Mrs. J.iuscombe*s', the widow 
lady’s.” 

“ No, 1 want a private lodging.” 

“ The old doctor,” again chimed in the old maid ; “ tlic old doctor, I 
heard say, he would let, oidy for company’s sake.” 

“ The doctor — a mere village doctor — no, that would be worse and 
worse; besides, there are reasons against that. No, 1 should not like 
the doctor’s. The village appears large ; »are there no Imuses that let 
lodgings ?” 

“ Mrs. Luscombo,” reiterated Patty. 

The gentleman shook his head. 

“ Well, there is the sawyer’s, in the glen ; they let the back room — a 
pleasant look-out right over the saw-pit, and the ri\er in the distance, if 
you don’t mind the noise of the sawing, at a little after four.” 

“ Thank you,” said the stranger qmetly ; “ that will not do.” 

Then, Sir,” continued the grocer, I know of nothing else, except 
the old doctor’s.” 

‘‘ I think,” replied the stranger smiling, “ the old doctor and myself 
have served too long under the same standard to agree ; we have unhap- 
pily dealt in the same commodity,” he added, smiling. 
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Patty and Master Flare exchanged looks as the stranger bade them 
good morning and sauntered up the hill. 

‘‘ Served under the same master,*’ repeated Patty, casting up her 
hands and eyes ; “ that must be either the devil or death.” 

“Dealt in the same commodity!” ejaculated Master Flare; “I 
wonder was it in the wholesale or retail line ? and I wonder altogether 
who he is ?” 

“ I’ll find out from Mrs. Luscombc or the children, of that I’m posi- 
tive,” persisted Patty, pulling out the strings of her bonnet. “ I hardly 
think — though it is a very strange world indeed to live in — yet I hardly 
think Mrs. Luscombe would suffer her children to be nursed and kissed 
by a mere stranger.” But Patty was out in lier calculation ; Mrs. Lus- 
combe said that she certainly knew who the gentleman was, but till he 
told his own name, she did not feel at liberty to mention it. Oh ! the 
infinity of gossip and anxiety this declaration cost th# inhabitants of 
Sutton Hill ; and how it was repeated, and adjusted, and debated, and 
canvassed, and everything but improved ; the village was in an uproar, 
but nobody conjectured what the result \fpuld really he, until the 
“ strange gentleman” astonished them all* by taking a very beautiful 
cottage ornee, which overlooked the dale and a considerable extent of 
country. Master Flare was ^lot the only person w'ho wondered that a 
gentleman wdio could afford to take Daleview ever thought of “ looking 
for lodgings and curiosity was at its height when the London coach 
deposited a quantity of resiicctablc luggage and a stiff, stately, upright- 
looking servant out of livery at the Chequers, all being the properly of 
Mr. Harrang, of Daleview Cottage. 

“ There’s the name at all events, Mrs Luscombe,” exclaimed Patty 
in an exulting tone, as she upraised herself from dccyphering the direc- 
tion on an overgrown packing-case. “ There’s llie name. Madam, 
without no thanks to nobody, H a-r-r-a-n-g ” 

“ Harrang !”, repeated ^frs. Luscombe, as she led her little girl on 
her morning’s walk; “Harrang! what a harsh-sounding name; I 
never heard it before.'' 

“ Never heard it before !” screamed the y)crsevering Patty; “well, 
that is something extraordinary. Never heard it before, when you, with 
your own lips, told me, Ma’am, that you did not consider youiself at 
liberty to luention it until he did so first.” 

“Who?” inquired Mrs. I^nscomlie, with a bewildered look; “of 
whom do you speak ? ” * 

“ Why of Mr. Harrang, of Dale\iew — Peo])le-view it might be called 
— not a thing passes in the town but be can see from his bed-room 
window.” 

“ Oh, Miss l^atty, what a shame to encroach on your prerogative,” 
replied pretty Mrs. Luscombe, as she walked on. 

“ Well, if ever ! to be sure ! what airs ! my prerogative ! what did 
she mean by that ? Oh, if that wi^rthy Master I’larc could only see 
with my eyes ! fine madam, indeed ! ” muttered the provoked Patty, in 
every change of tone and every variety of gesture consistent with an old 
maid’s perpendicular. 

“ When you’re done a-spelling over that luggage, I’ll trouble you to 
move. Ma’am,” said a gruff voice behind her. 

2 F 2 
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“ Oh certainly, Sir, certainly,” she replied, smiling and curtseying ; 
for however snappish elderly maidens may be to their own sex, they are 
generally civil to the other. “ Mr. Harrang’s gentleman^ I presume ; ” 
and forthwith set Miss Patty to discover the “ gentleman’s” master.’ 

This was not so easy a task as most people would imagine. Antony 
was one of a species of taciturn servants, the race of which is nearly 
extinct; he regarded his master’s secrets as his own, and had more- 
over a lingering afiection for mystery, which is sometimes the weakness 
of old bachelorhood ; he had also, in common with all elderly unmarried 
men, dislike to plain old maids; consequently Patty could make 
nothing of him, although the very next evening she asked him to tea ! 

It is astonishing — as Mrs. Malaproj) would say — it is astonishing 
the “ kimprudences which staid, respectable women” constantly com- 
mit. -Nothing could be made of either the master of Daleview or the 
master of Daleview’s man. If Mrs. Luscombe had known anything 
of him formerly, certainly the acquaintance was not renewed ; some- 
times, if Mr. Harrang met one of the children, he would pat it on the 
head, or kiss its rosy cheeke; but then every man, woman, and child in 
Sutton Hill loved the little Luscombes, so fresh and lightsome were their 
movements — so joyous and musical their voices — so bright and beaming 
their deep-set eyes. The boy — the eldest one — upon whom sorrow had 
grafted sagacity at so early a period that, amongst his other plays, 
the little fellow often played the man with success, was an especial 
favourite with each mother in the village, who, the more deep her love 
of her own children, the more earnestly did she pray, wuth a full heart, 
and eyes overflowing with maternal anxiety, that her boys might resem- 
ble Alfred Luscombe. Tlie girls were what — God bless them! — all 
girls are, before the modcri? system of education destroys their feelings 
and cramps their affections. Marion will be, 1 am sure, the least bit in 
the world of a coquette — the very least bit ; her black eye-laslics fringe 
80 beautifully all round the eye, giving it, when downcast, a soft and 
sleepy expression ; but when the little rogue laughs and looks up — Oh, 
bow of Cupid ! — what a blaze ! the wdiolc face beams — burns with joy ; 
then, when as suddenly slie drops those snowy lids over their sparkling 
treasures, the gipsy seems as placid as before. Oh, those fringed lids— - 
those fringed lids ! I am sure Marion was born a coquette. 

Dora— dear little fat Dora — was a darling of another sort — a thing to 
roll, and squeeze, and kiss, who loves everybody w-ith the earnestness of 
three years, and cold must be the heart that would not love her in her 
return. 

No wonder, then, w as it that Mr. Harrang patted the heads and kissed 
the cheeks of the little Luscombes ? 

The curiosity of Sutton Hill having reached its pinnacle, stood open- 
mouthed at the gate of Daleview, seeking much, yet discovering nothing. 
The clergyman called, and the. old doctor called, and their visits w'erc 
returned, and so the visitings nearly ended; the doctor called again 
and again — the poor old man wheeied his way from the bottom to the 
top of Sutton Hill, but Mr. Harrang was not chez iin. 

At last some one surmised, or dreamt, or imagined, or originated” 
that Mr. Harrang “ was in the medical line.” How the idea got into 
motion it was impossible to discover, but so it was, and, once in motion, 
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it flew like wildfire ; that was the reason, then, that he would not fiartake 
of Dr. Doddsley’s domicile — that was the reason (could anything be 
plainer ?) why he declared that himself and the old doctor “ had fought 
too long under the same standard to agree,” and why he confessed that 
they “ had unhappily dealt in the same commodity” — that was the rea- 
son why he had a large cabinet full «f cross-hones and skulls of men 
and animals — why he w^as so oflcn seated at twilight on the top of the 
stile leading into the new church-yard — why he looked at people as if 
he longed to dissect them — and, above all, why he never laid hand 
upon a child’s head without feeling for those bumps which are supposed 
to be more numerous upon Ashaiitee and Irish skulls than upon any 
other specimen brain-boxes that have as yet been brought under the 
consideration of those marvellously wise men tenned phrenologists. 
Besides, the case was clearly made out ; did not Mabel Ellice — romp- 
ing Mabel, who always kicked open the church-door aTkd ran after the 
hunt — did not Mabel, in one of her uncontrollable fits of high spirits — 
did she not almost cut off Sandy Sawney’s right arm with a reaping- 
hook, out of sheer fun ? and did not Mr. Ilkirrang (at ^hose harvest- 
home it occurred) most positively take the job out of Dr. Doddsley’s 
hands, and witli his own hands stitch up the ana ? It was so provok- 
ing, as the old doctor observed, doing jobs for nothing, giving people 
siicli bad habits. “ The Almighty,” said the old doctor, “ sends people 
into the world without charge or fee ; it is the least thing, then, that they 
pay body-rent and taxes to the doctor who keeps them in repair. Be- 
sides, Miss Patty,” persisted the old doctor to that worthy and indus- 
trious spinster, who never failed to bring him w'ord how well Sandy’s 
arm was doing, or how ‘‘ The New Doctoh,” as the inhabitant of ^ 
Dalevicw was now designated, had vacciiittted such a child, or cured 
another of the croop, or, such was his humanity, volunteered to “ doctor” 
widow Lane’s cow and the tinker’s pony ; “ Besides, Miss Patty, no one 
need tell me — I know the value of medicine — I remember the cost of a 
medical cduc.uion in the good old times, when a doctor’s wig and canc 
cost more than a course of lectures now, at one of their new-fangled 
hospitals — when the profession was rcs])eclcd — wlien the doctor’s opi- 
nion, even on secular matters, was so valued, that it was requested before 
the squire’s or the rector’s — when children dared not play if he appeared 
at the other end of the street — and the taking out of liis siiufl-hox com- 
manded the most profound silence in an assembly-room ; hut, my good 
Miss Patty, this man wears a blue coat, a black stock, and prescribes, I 
understand, for cows and ponies ; and yet, after that, in defiance of the 
evidence of their own senses, people are weak enough to think well of 
his opinion.” 

‘‘ Ay, indeed. Doctor Doddsley, and more people than you think, think 
well either of his opinion or his man’s : — ^just ask your own maid, at 
whose gate she stood last night when you were in bed with the lum- 
bago.” 

Poor old Doctor ! he was little aware of the turns and twistings of 
popularity — he little thought that human natui e could be so oblivious 
of past services — that the people whom he had hied, blistered, and me- 
diciiied, secundum artem^ for five-and- twenty years, cow/dhave forgotten 
those services. He trusted that they would remember the resolution he 
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evinced in withstanding eveiy modern improvement — thinking, as he 
declared, that human life was too precious to be tampered with by any 
medicine whose utility had not been established by a twenty years’ trial 
— after that he might be brought to use it, but not before. 

He little thought, good man, w’hile dozing in his wicker arm-chair — 
his feet resting in all the ease of black-listen slippers, upon his own par- 
ticular cushion — that the very children w^hom he had been the means of 
bringing safely into the world were meditating tricks upon “ Doctor 
Sangrado,” and that others who had grown up to men and women’s 
estate laughed at his pretensions and opinions: the truth was he had 
been a long time out of favour — the inhabitants of Sutton Hill had 
grown impatient of his despotism, and the “ New Doctor” had arrived 
at the very time when poor Doddsley’s star was on the decline : even the 
old people decided in favor of the new candidate (if candidate he could 
be called), who ^ever declared his profession — and only smiled when 
any of his poor neighbours (the only ones he was at all familiar with) 
complimented him on his skill. His servant never heard his master’s 
degree alluded to withouMhniggiiig up one shoulder, and growling out, 
“ Doctor? — augh!” Notwithstanding his reserve, Mr. Harrang grew 
in favour with rich and poor ; the village belles — (they were limited to 
four) — declared him “ the most interesting gentleman who had ever 
resided at Sutton Hill.” Master Flare himself proclaimed that he never 
served a gentleman he should be so happy to oblige, in either the whole- 
sale or retail way ; and the widow whose cow he had cured hit upon a 
sentence describing him so accurately, that it deserves to be recorded — 

“ His voice,” said she, “ is the music, and his face the sunshine of 
the mourners sick-room.” 

Poor Patty had become* an object of such aversion to the “ new 
doctor’s gentleman,* that she was more shut out from news — from the 
news she loved so wxll than any one else in the village. She had 
never been able to pijnetrate into the shrubberies of Daleview, being 
always stopped at the gate by the Cerberus, wlu), shrugging up his 
shoulder until it nearly touched his ear, exclaimed — “ Want the doctor ? 
— augh ! ’ and immediately ran the bolt at the bottom of the gate, to 
prevent the possibility of entrance. Once, indeed, she thought she had 
hit upon a plan to insure an interview'. She tied a kerchief round her 
head, as if a tooth-ache had taken possession of her withered face. 
Her aversion, as usual, was sentinel at Jhe gate before she laid her hand 
upon the latch, and had slipped the bolt ere she coidd prevent it. To 
her enactment of acute suffering he only replied, — 

“ Bad tooth ? — augh ! Did’nt know ytJu had a tooth ! — augh. ‘ New 
Doctor,’ — why you don’t suppose my master’s a woodman, to hew up 
stumps ? Doctor ? — augh !” 

This was a rare piece of eloquence foi^him, and having given utter- 
ance thereto he turned away, leaving Miss Patty to tear the kerchief 
from her face, and vent her spleen m bitter exclamations and still more 

bitter tears. What is so bitter as a disappointed 'woman? But 

enough of village gossipings — they are the thorns upon the roses of 
retirement ; and there are few who, while inhaling the perfume of the 
one, have not felt the sharpness of the other ! My business is now 
with the little Luscombes. 
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The three children were playing in the valley, which deepened into a 
stream at the bottom of the Dell, one of those delicious streams whose 
presence is felt before it is seen. The vegetation, so green and luxu- 
riant, had overgrown its banks, and the musical murmur of its fine 
trickling waters tinkled beneath the glittering foliage. You felt as if in 
the presence of some sylvan deity; the air so pure and fresh — the 
trees — (we began our story in May, gentle reader, and it is now 
autumn) — the trees cherishing those leaves, which, in more exposed 
situations, had already fallen, were covered with the most luxuriant 
greenery ; the trembling aspen quivered in the breeze, as if 551ioing the 
murmurs of the streamlet. The greatest lovers of cities and their splen- 
dours could not fail to appreciate the silent beauty of that holy spot : the 
love of nature, the often unacknowledged aj)prehension of her beauty, 
is implanted in every bosom, how’ever it may be disguised by affectation 
or chilled by circumstances : its possessor may not life able to name it by 
its name ; yet, though the tongue refuse its tribute of applause to the 
beautiful works of God, the heart beats in silent eloquence, when — 

“ The clear depth of noontide, wifti glittering ihotion, 

O’erflows the lone glens, an aIJrial ocean ; 

When the earth and the heavens, in union profound. 

Lie blended in beauty, that knows not a sound !” 

The weather for many days had been happily calm — the mossy 
excrescences of the wild rose, and the soft scarlet berries of the honey- 
suckles, bryony, and viburnum were covered with the silken threads 
which the gossamer-spider hangs on every blade of grass. Occasionally 
the exquisite stillness of nature was disturbed by the cla])ping of ])igeons’ 
wings, as they rose from the distant stubl)les ; and still more frequency 
the joyous laugh of Marion Luscombe, the childish pi attic of her 
little sister, fell upon tlie ear in tones which toW of the pure, perfect 
happiness of infancy. Alfred lay beneath the shadow of a mountain- 
ash, and the yolume he had been reading was by his side. 

“ Bend down your head, dear brother,” exclaimed Marion, “ and let 
me crown you witli this wreath of laurel, as they used to crown the old 
Roman conquerors, that you read to us about not an hour since.” 

But I am no conqueror, Marion,” said the boy looking into her 
face, “ and — listen to me — I think I shall be soon conquered.” 

“ You, Alfred ?” she replied, ringing a merry laugh, while her hands, 
still holding the wreath she liad woven, dropt upon her knees in the 
prettiest of all attitudes — ydli conquered, my own brother ! I should 
should not like you to be a coward.” 

I may be conquered wkdiout being a coward, Marion !** 

“ By whom, dear brother ?” 

The boy in his turn looked eagerly, yet with a firm expression into 
his sister’s smiling face ; tfeeir eyes met, and Marion observed that his 
cheek fltished while he replied, in a low earnest voice, after a pause — 

“ By DEATH, iny sister.” ^ ’ 

When he had spoken, his cheek paled as quickly as it had flushed, 
and his words, accompanied as they were by his changed expression, 
struck such a terror to the girl’s heart, that casting the triumphal 
wreath far from her, she threw herself into his arms and burst into 
tears. 

Poor Marion ! a minute had not elapsed when those eyes, now over- 
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flowing with the waters of sorrow, were dancing in laughter; and yet as 
oiio clung to, and sobbed upon her brother’s bosom, she felt as if her 
heart would break. Tlie grief of childhood is more fleeting^han its 
joy ; suddenly, sorrow ceased to agitate her trembling lips — tears 
rested on the long lashes of her eyes — she pressed her small palms 
on the full clieeks of her brother-:r-she kissed his forehead, and then 
exclaimed, as the torrent of happiness rolled back into its place — 

You Alfred — you talk of death! You! your cheeks are round — 
your forehead cool — there can be no aching in that bold beautiful brow, 
which irfamnia blesses when you sleep, brother, and calls so like our 
father's. Oh ! say it does not ache— I knoio it does not.” 

“ It does not ache, Marion— and yet it feels so heavy !” 

“ Aye, that it is, Alfred ; you have moped yourself with that stupid 
history-book. ‘Death!’ death never looked like you; shall I repeat 
Young Locliinvar <ifor yon, or sing Jock of Ilazeldeari, or shall Dora 
dance ? Or shall Tray beg ? poor Tray ! you have made even Tray 
look sad ; see how be pushes his cold nose into your hand, and gives 
his paw, and whines ! For.*^ shame — he merry, Tray — dear Alfred is 
not ill.” 

But Alfred was ill, and his illness increased so rapidly, that Marion 
rejoiced, as they reached the stile, at meeting Mr. Harrang’s taciturn 
servant, who shouldered Master Alfred” as he would have shouldered 
a musket, and carried him up the hill. 

“ Set me down — set me down before I come within sight of mamma’s 
window,” said the kind boy ; “ she will think me worse than I am if I 
am carried.'* 

“ I tliink, Miss, that young master is likely to want better advice 
than the old doctor or the new doctor, augh ! can give ; so, if madam 
pleases, I’ll go off to the next town for a proper doctor!” 

But Marion could not reply to his kindly eloquence, for she w'as 
trying to keep hack the tears W'hich the certainty of her belQved brother’s 
illness again sent flowing from her eyes. 

The oltl doctor came, and the new doctor, though not sent for, called 
almost hourly to inquire after Alfred Luscombe ; the physician of H— , 
an able and skilful man, came also; but the boy’s presentiment was 
fearfully realized — he was attacked by brain fever of the most violent 
kind, and sank, poor fellow ! beneath its strength, after much bodily 
sutt'ering. It was a sad and mournful sight in that sweet cottage — the 
widowed mother bending over the death-bed of her only son — of Am, 
the brave and beautiful, whose every movement and thought had been 
BO many copies of his buried father ; — th^cherished love of years was 
blighted — the heart was emptied of its hope ; in her despair she forgot 
she still had other children, and called out in her anguish, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” *The loved one’s hand was 
clasped in hers, and when she yielded to her grief, she felt the pressure 
of his fingers upon hers ; he opened his eyes — dim and heavy though 
they were — for the glare of fever had departed from them, and left them 
covered by the films of death. 

Stoop, mother, and kiss me,” murmured the boy. “ I cannot 
see you; but God has not forsaken me, nor you. Mother, there is 
one not far oft* who loves you, I think, as well as I did. Mother, 
your husband is with God. I shall soon be with both : let not my 
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eisterg remain without protection. I know he loves yon. In the 
twilight I have heard him listen for your voice ; — I have seen him 
watch you in the dale, and by the hawthorn brake ; — and I was angry* 
— I was selfish, — I could not bear that you should love but us. But I 
learnt — listen, for niy strength is going, though, mother, I have no pain 
— I learnt wisdom : I learnt it frcgn the wood-pigeons. Two had 
built their nest in the large beech-tree, and Abel Morley shot one, — I 
know not which, — but the lone one mourned upon its nest : it was so 
sad to hear its moans; it mourned for two whole days — years in a 
pigeon’s life, their lives are short; — two days it mourned, and^then it 
flew away, and brought another pigeon from the woods ; and they two 
hatched the young, — surpassing each the other in deeds of kindness to 
the soft callow brood. Mother, do you read my wisdom ?” 

The boy died that evening, just as the sun was sinking, and his 
mother buried him in the greenest corner of Sutton dhurch-yard, just 
where, standing on the stile, a little beyond his grave, you can discern 
the streamlet, like a thread of silver, winding its way across the mea- 
dows after its escape from the shadows and c*#vcrts of the flell. Marion 
planted a red-berried mountain-ash at hisliead, and little Dora covered 
the grave with cowslips and primroses. 

Time passed on. Patty was positively withering away from inaction. 
Since poor Alfred’s death nothing had aroused the sympathies of the 
village : the blacksmith’s wife, to be sure, had presented her husband 
with twins, but then they w'ere doing “ as well as could be expected.” 
The Miss Doubles, of the large dairy farm, had bought French in- 
stead of English merinos, w hich was set down as a piece of unpardon- 
able extravagance. Master Flare’s nose turned purple in the frost 
(Patty declared it was from standing wdth Ifis hat off in the snow while 
talking to Mrs. Lusconibe). And the curate’s erft produced a kitten 
with three legs (the County Herald declared it had five). The old 
doctor continued to rail at the new ; and the new medico was declared 
to want spirit ])ecause^hc never railed 'at the old, but let — as Patty very 
truly observed — the best practice “ slip through his fingers,” reversing 
the order of things established time out of mind, and devoting all his 
attention to the poor instead of the rich. The summer had come again, 
and the primroses and cowslips blossomed and faded on Alfred’s grave 
— types of his early death. Marion had not forgotten her brother, yet 
could all but smile when his name w^as mentioned: little Dora had 
forgotten him ; but there was one who never could forget ; — could the 
mother cease to weep her first-born ? in the silent night by the silver 
stream under the niountain-aah alone, alone with her tears, alone 
during the dreary winter, she waited for the spring, hut the fresh breath 
of April murmured to her of him whose spring had been blighted even 
unto death. Not that Mrs Luscombe indulged in grief to the exclusion 
of her duties ; her daughters were growing in beauty beneath her eyes, 
and she prayed that they might alsg *grow in goodness. Yet even with 
her Time was performing his blessed office, of which we seldom think, 
and for which we are seldom thankful ; he was extracting slowly, hut^ 
surely, the stings from many wounds, — withdrawing the canker from 
many hearts, — and performing his miracles silently and truly — passing 
wdth healing on his wings over a thankless multitude ! 
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The dearth of news continued at Sutton Hill ; Patty moped, — the 
old doctor declared her tongue was palsied: when one evening she 
espied the curate’s maid, Kate Brunt, calling first at the parish clerk's, 
then at the bell-ringers, (the bell-ringers very appropriately lived in Bell- 
alley, at the corner of Belle-vieu, and their names were Bill Bell, Jack 
Bell, and Tom Bell,) and then trotting off into a new haberdasher’s 
shop which out-flared Master Flare’s grocery, thither Patty followed 
Kate, an undefined hope fluttering round her heart that some one was 
dead, ^ or married, or born, — anything, anything in the world for a 
change. It so happened that Master Flare, the old doctor’s damsel, 
the blacksmith’s wife, and two or three others, were in the shop when 
Patty entered, and they were standing so closely together that they 
positively threw into obscurity the crossed pile of ginghams, muslins, 
and six})enny prints, which Master Grograin had piled on architectural 
principles in t?le centre of his shop. Kate, it would appear, had 
commenced her story. 

“ The pearl-white if you please. Master Grogram,” said the ’smil- 
ing girl ; ten yards — and then Master Flare, as the parlour door 
was a little ajar, and is rightf facing the kitchen, where I was all alone 

by myself, I coidd not hel]) hearing (Master Grf)gram, a blue-white 

silk handkerchief can* never go with a pearl-white riband ; I must have 
a match— call that a match? why that’s French white — thank you, that 
will do — now get me down the bobiiuiet — master said he would pay 
for all).” 

“ Well for you, I’m sure,” said the old doctor’s maid ; “ my master 
will never say that to me ; if he did, would not I get a smart rig-out.” 

Go oil with your story, Kate,” said Patty peevishly, “ that is, if 
you have one to tell,” 

“ You neeil not ‘Wait to hear it,” retorted Kate, laughing, if you do 
not like; where was I? Oh, all alone by myself in the kitchen; it 
was the dog who puslied open the parlour door after they went in.” 

“ They! wdio?” exclaimed and inquired the spinster. 

“ Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her shjry,” growled forth Master 
Flare. 

“ Went in, and then 1 heard the most inovingest story I ever heard 
in all my da}s; if you believe me, I cried all the time, and so did 
master ; we both cried — cried our eyes out — hut I can do nothing but 

laugh now ; it wdll bo such a noble wedding (that is the very net, 

Master Grogram — white ground wdth white spots ; I like white spots 
better than white sprigs— they look so much innocentcr) — such a noble 
wedding, to be sure ; my Lord will have it grand '' 

“ Lord ! what Lord ?” exclaimed the agonised old maid. 

“ Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her story,” repeated Master Flare. 

“ Oh, if you had but heard the dear gentleman tell how he had loved 
her from her childhood, and how% great and grand as he was, she had 
refused him because she loved his cousin, a young handsome gentleman, 
better, preferring poverty and love ; and if you had heard how he re- 
^ mained single for her sake, and how he followed her from place to place 
when he found she was a widow, and at last got a sort of promise from 
her, that if he continued in the same mind for another year, and did not 
gpeak to or come near her, she would then marry him; and how he 
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chaDged his grand name, so that his living in a village might not create 
suspicion, and that he might, as he said, ‘ breathe the same air she 
breathed, and be near in case sorrow or sickness visited her, to——* 
Oh !” exclaimed the kind-hearted girl, “ it makes me cry again to think 
of it, and of the trouble she had in losing that angel ; and now the 
year’s up — and she has consented—^and they’ll be married to-morrow 
morning — and she’ll be my lady ; — and now. Master Grogram, let me 
look at the white gloves.” 

“ Kate Brunt, for the sake of mercy, tell me who you are speaking 
of!” exclaimed the panting Patty. 

“ Of Lord George Luscombe, known as Mr. Harrang I” 

“ A Lord George turn doctor, and cure people — only think ! ” ex- 
claimed the old doctor’s maid. 

“ He cured people for amusement; your master kills them for the 
same reason, I suppose,” replied the pert pretty KatA 

“ Augh, augh ! * exclaimed some one from behind the architectural 
pile of “ soft goods and Patty’s deadly foe came forward, shrugging 
his shoulder and laughing liis most unmusr«al laugh, to the confusion of 
the curate’s maid, who tore a glove in endeavouring to Ibrce the left on 
the right hand. 

“ And Mrs. Luscombe will be again a bride said the blacksmith’s 
wife ; “ Well, even if she is not so happy as with her first love, it is 
something to be a lady.” 

“ And,” continued Kate, “ to have some one to love her, and protect 
her children !” 

“ There is one thing I want to know,” inquired Muster Flare of 
Antony ; I heard your master say that he had served under the same 
standard as the old doctor — what did he nfiean by that?” 

“ Augh !” replied Antony, who had been a soldier in Ins early days — 
“ and so he did — didn’t he serve as a great officer ? kill — and cause to 
be killed — using lead boluses instead of mercury ; only he put people 
out of pain quickly. Same standard — augh! — Khig Death.” 

“ And after all there is no ‘ New Doctor,’ ” c.\claimed tlie bewildered 
Patty. 

“ If there is,” said Master Grogram, who piqued himself upon cor- 
rect and delicate phraseology, “ if there is, doubtless, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, he has to thank our good village of Sutton Hill for his diphmaV 
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THE EDINBURGH LADIEs’ PETITION TO DR. MOTES, 
WITH LORD BYRON’S REPLY. 

Dear Doctor, let it ijpt transpire 
How much your lectures we admire. 

How at your eloquence we wonder, 

When you explain the cause of thunder ; 

Of light’nin^ and of electricity. 

With so much plainness and simplicity ; 

The origin of rocks and mountains. 

Of seas and rivers, lakes and fountains. 

Of rain and hail, of frost and snow. 

And all the winds and storms that blow ; 

Besides an hundred wonders more, 

Of which we never heard before. 

But now, dear Doctor, not to flatter. 

There is a most important matter, 

A matter which you never touch on, 

A matter which Wr thoughts run much on, 

A subject, if we right conjecture. 

Which well deserves a long, Icng lecture. 

Which all the ladies would approve — 

The Natural History of Love. 

Oh ! list to our united voice, 

Deny us not, dear Doctor Moyes ; 

Tell us why our poor tender hearts 
So willingly admit Love's darts ? 

Teach us the marks of love’s beginning, 

What is it maKes a beau so winning? 

Wliat Is it makes a coxcomb witty, 

A dotard wise, a red coat pretty ? 

Why we believe such horrid lies. 

That we are angels from the skies. 

Our teeth are pearl, our cheeks are roses. 

Our eyes are stars — such charming noses f 
Explain our dreams waking and sleeping, 

Explain our laughing and our weeping. 

Explain our hoping and our doubting. 

Our blushing, simpering, and pouting. 

Teach us all the enchanting arts 
Of winning and of keeping hearts. 

Teach us, dear Doctor, if you can. 

To humble that proud creature man ; 

To turn the wise ones into fools. 

The proud and insolent to tools ; 

To make them all run helter-skelter 
Their necks into the marriage-halter; 

Then leave us to ourselves with these. 

We’ll rule and turn them as we please. 

Dear Doctor, if you gralit our wishes. 

We promise you five Imndrcd kisses ; 

Aiid rather than the affair be blunder’d, 

We’Jl give you six score to the hundred. 

Approved by 300 Ladies, 1807. 
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[The following are Lord Byron’s own words in reference to the preceding 
composition : — “ This petition, a sp^ghtly little poem, was put into my 
hands by a lady for whom 1 entertain a very great respect^ accompanied 
by a wish that 1 would reply in the Doctor's name. Though by no means 
adequate to the task, I have endeavoured, in the following lines, to give 
such answers to the questions as my own trifling experience B^^iggested, 
more from my dislike to refuse any request of a female than the most 
distant hope of affording a perspicuous or satisfactory solution of the dif- 
ferent queries. —ilfarcA, 1807.”] 


In all the arts, without exception, 

The moderns show a vast perception : 

From morbid symptoms diagnostic 
Each Doctor draws a sage prognostic ; 
Whilst each Professor forms*a project 
From diagrams, or subtle logic. 

Herschel improves us in Astronomy, 
Lavater writes on Physiognomy ;• 

The principles of Nature’s history 
To man appears no more a mystery. 
Monbodclo says that once a tail huge 
Adorned man before the deluge ; 

And that at length mankind got rid of ’em, 
Because they stood no mere in need of ’em. 
Since we on fours no longer went all, 
Clothes were declared more ornamental. 
Religion splits in many a schism ; • 
Lectures commence on Galvanism ; 

The marvellous phantasmagoria 
Work on the optics and sensoria ; — 

But hot content with common things, 
Behold, some daily wonder springs ; 

An infant Billington, or Banti, 

Squalls o\it “ Adagio” or " Andante !” 

The town to see the veteran Kemble 
In nightly crowds no more assemble; 

The house is craram'd, in eveiy place full, 
To see the boy ftf action gracelul ; 

While Roscius lends his name to Betty, 
Sully must yield the palm to Petty ; 

And la«!t, though not the least in crime, 

A sucking Peer pretends to rhyme, 

Though many think the noble fool 
Had bettrr far return to school. 

And there improve in learning faster. 
Instead of libelling his master. 

Knowledge is daily more prolific. 

And babes will soon be scidhtific. 

Yet, in the midst of general science. 

One theme to sophists gives deKance, 
Which some condemn, but most approve — 
The Natural History of Love / 
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Reply to the Edinburgh Ladies' Petition. 

That love exists— ssure none can doubt it ; 
Indeed, where should we be without it ? 

Tis in the catalogue of sins ; 

But when and where this love begins 
Ts perfectly incomprehensible. 

Though ail to its approach are sensible. 

*Tis pleasure, pain — old, *tis new— 

Tis Alpha and Omega too ; 

*Tis subject to no jurisdiction. 

But burns the fiercer for restriction. 

Some call it passive^ others active. 

We all agree that 'tis attractive; 

Others declare, when first this world. 

In dark, promiscuous chaos hurl'd. 

Through elements yet undigested. 

Of shape and sense lay quite divested, 

TKat Form* and Matter join'd in marriage. 
And happily, without miscarriage. 

In blissful bonds at once uniting. 

Produced thisjearth we draw the light in ; 
And hence, iif fable allegorical. 

The bards of yoi'e, most metaphorical. 

Have drawn (the simile must strike ye) 

The pretty tale of Lcwe and PrycAet. 

Thus Form is the first I heard of, 

(Or, rather, ever read a word of,) — 

If he, as I have stated, be male, — 

Who talk’d on love or kiss'd a female. 

We’ll therefore call him Love, or rather, 

Of Love, at least, the mighty father ; 

For this to matrons must apfiear, 

And husbands *^180, very clear, 

That V 3 are under obligation 
To those who first produced creation ; 

For had they never given birth 
To this our general parent, Earth, 

We might have trod some other sphere. 

Or been just now — the Lord knows where. 
This origin we’ll take for granted. 

Because some origin is wanted : 

Yet still T shall be much the debtor 
Of any one who finds a better. 

Though Love be sprung of very great degree,' 
I know but little of his pedigree ; 

Yet as \i\% family was thought about, 

A circumstance which I knew nought about. 
To settle this I have been bold enough 
To give him one at least that’s old enough. 

In water, fire, earth, or air, 

Love holds his general empire there ; 

The birds who cleave yon azure sky 
Breathe amorous warblings as they fly ; 

In vrater, e’en the veiy fishes 
Are periodically vicious ; 


* Timaeus has written on this idea, and un this foundation 1 have taken the 
liberty of personifying Form and Matter. 

f Fide Ovid. ' The story of Cupid and Psyche is also in Apuleius. See his 
'' ^Iden Ass.” 
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And fire, all elements above. 

Is emblematical of love ; 

On earth, since first the earth began. 

We know the miracles he’s done. 

But why should I romances tell 
Which every damsel knows so well ? 

To those just now 1 shan’t recall 'em ; 

But may the very same befall ’em ; 

And this, I think, with all due deference. 

In fact, with words, would have the preference ; 
Because the best detailed narration 
Falls very short of demonstration. 

This truth requires no great rehearsal. 

That Love indeed is universal. 

From things with an||nation rife 
To things of vegetable life- 
Shells and their inmates also feel it. 

There ’s not an oyster can conceal it ; 

The loves of plants are all the fashion. 

And cabbage feels the tender passion. 

Why ladies young and tender hearts 
So readily admit Love's darts* 

Requires no seraph from on high 
To make at on^ an apt reply ; 

This faith is orthodox for ever — 

A damsel's heart is Cupid’s quiver ; 

For never place^ he there an arrow 
Which found its residence too narrow, 

But gently was at once admitted, 

Tlie shaft and all most nicely fitted. 

Why they suppose a coxcomb witty, 

A dotard wise, a red-coat pretty. 

Are questions that would pose the sagei^*^ 

Of these or any former ages. 

Some wicked wretches, who peruse 
'J'he patriarchs' lives but to abuse. 

Have sajd that very ancient story 
Concerning Kve is allegory ^ — 

That Satan was no fiery dragon. 

But SLfme youth, without a rag on. 

And held as good a claim as Adam 
To be the spouse of Eve — a sad dame ! 

And consequently 'tis pretended 
Some are from LucUer descended ! 

This parentage 1 sha’n't dispute. 

Or what \\\^ forbidden fruit ; 

The ancient texts have all agreed 
The Devil was of reptile breed ; 

Proceeding on their grave decision. 

We’ll form from thence this supposition ; — 

As serpents, it is often said. 

Are caught with anything that's red^ 

Perchance some femalts may inherit 
A secret sympathetic spirit. 

Which binds them to this predilection. 

And scarlet is to them perfection. 

Why wit in coxcombs they discern 
Is hardly worth our while to learn. 


42S 
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Why fools are oft preferr d to wise men 
I knoWt but never will advise them ; 

We really can^t explain the reason. 

Because to mention it were treason. 

Why ? all the charming easy cieatures 
Believe that Heaven is in their features. 

Has lent her stars — that earth has given 
Her roses, to outrmml Heaven ; 

Or why the sea, to please the girl. 

Bids oysters mourn their absent pearly 
Requires but little explanation— 

Their own mistakes are the occasion. 

While vanity shall hold the glass. 

All this will daily come to pass. 

To cure their laughing and their weeping. 

Their wandering dreams, and e’en their sleeping, 
*Tis known by men of nice precision. 

That Hymen is the best physician ; 

He will unravel hopes and doubting. 

And put an end to fits of pouting. 

But how to* tame the other sex 
Would any saint or sage perpdex. 

Ladies ! I think you can't complain. 

You hold a wide extensive reign ; 

First learn to rule yourselves, and then, 

Perhaps, you'll quite subdue the men. 

As for that word, the marriage halter. 

The very mention makes me falter ; 

The texture is so monstrous coarse. 

It drags us into Heaven by force. 

Though much disposed to sin in rhyming, 

The muses never speak of Hymen ; 

I'lO therefore almost doubtful whether 
I’d Dest be silent altogether. 

Or with a compliment conclude, 

. Since all before is downright rude ; 

But when I read the blest reward 
Awaits the doctor, or his bard, 

Vive hundred kisses /” oh, ye Gods ! 

For half I’d dare all mortal odds : 

Though I can never be victorious. 

To fall in such a cause is glorious ; 

I'll therefore, since I've made beginning. 
Conclude, with scarce ^ hope of winning. 

To make my deities propitious. 

I’ll wish what each in secret wishes ; 

Though much I fear that e’en veracity 
Can ne'er atone for such audacity. 

“ May each amongst you find a mate 
Content at home in peace to wait ; 

Grateful for each connubial blessing. 

And quite enough in spouse possessing ; 

A cheerful, con.stant^kind, and free one, — 

But Heaven forbid that I should be one !' 
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ON THB 

CHARACTER OF MRS. ^HEMANS’S WRITINGS. 

Oh ! mes amis, rappellez-vous qilbl^uefois mes vers ; mon ame y est 
empreinte.” Mon ame y est empreinte.” Such is the secret of 
poetry. There cannot he a greater error than to suppose that the poet 
does not feel what he writes. What an extraordinary, I might say, 
impossible view, is tliis to take of an art more connected with emotion 
than any of its sister sciences. What — the depths of the heart are to 
be sounded, its mysteries unveiled, and its beatings numbered by those 
whose own heart is made by this strange doctrine — a mere machine 
wound up by the clock-work of rhythm ! No ; poetry is even more a 
passion than a power, and nothing is so strongly impressed on composi- 
tion as the character of the writer. I should almost define poetry to be 
the necessity of feeling strongly in the hrs^ instance, and the as strong 
necessity of confiding in the second. • 

It is curious to observe the intimate relation that subsists between the 
poet and the public. “ Distance lends enchanynent to the view,” and 
those who would shrink from avowing what and how much they feel to 
even the most trusted friend, yet rely upon and crave for the sympathy of 
the many. The belief that it exists in the far off and the unknown is 
inherent as love or death. Under what pressure of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances has it existed, given enjoyment, and stimulated 
to exertion. The ill-fated and yet gifted being, steeped to the lips in 
poverty — that bitterest closer of the human heart — surrounded by the 
cold and the careless — shrinking from his immediate circle, who neglect 
and misunderstand him, has yet faith in the far away. Suffering dis- 
courses eloquent music, and it believes that such ni^pS will find an 
echo and reply* 'where the music only is known, and th^EMiker loved for 
its sake. • ^ 

Fame, whicli the Greeks idealized so nobly, is but the fulfilment of 
that desire tor sympathy which can never be brought home to the indi- 
vidual. It is the essence of such a nature to ask too much. It expects 
to be divined where it is too shy to express. Praise — actual personal 
praise — oftener frets and embarrasses than it encourages. It is too 
small 'when too near. There i» also the fear of mistaking the false 
Florimel flattery for the true Florimel praise. Hence Hope takes the 
wings of the morning, and seeks an atmosphere, warm, kindly, and 
congenial, and w^here it is not ashamed. Without such timidity, without 
such irritability, without a proneness to exaggeration, the poetical tem- 
perament conid not exist. Nor is its reliance on distance and on 
solitude in vain. We talk, and can never be sure but that our hearers 
listen as much from kindness as from interest. Their mood may or may 
not be in unison with onr o\vu. ff this be the case even iti ordinary 
intercourse, how much more must it be felt where the most shrinking, 
subtle, and sorrowful ideas are to be expressed. But the poet relies on 
having his written page open^ when the spirit is attuned to its melody. 
He asks to be read^n the long summer-mornings, when the green is 
golden on the trees, when the bird sings on the boughs, and the insect 
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in the grass; and yet when the weight of the past psesse^hellil] 
upon the present, when — 

“ memory makes the sky 
Seem all too joyous for the shrinking eye/* 

In such a mood the voice of passionate complaining is both under-^ 
stood and welcome. There is a Veil of melancholy poetry in every 
human bosom. We have all mourned over the destroyed illusion and 
the betrayed hope. We have quarrelled in some embittered moment 
with an early friend, and when too late lamented the estrangement. 
We have all stood beside the grave, and asked of the long grass and 
ever-springing wild dowers why they should have life, while that of the 
beloved has long since gone down to the dust. How many have 

** laid their youth as in a burial urn, 

V^ere sunshine may not find it.** 

I remember to have read of an Hanoverian chorister, who, having 
lost by an early death the young village girl to whom he was betrothed, 
rudely carved upon her tom^j a rose-bud broken on its stem, with the 
words beneath, “ Cost ainsi qh^elle fut.** This might he emblem and 
inscription for all the loveliest emotions of the soul. While such recollec- 
tions remain garnered, j/oetry will always have its own appointed hour. 
Its haunted words will be to us even as our own. Solitude and sorrow 
reveal to us its secrets, even as they first revealed themselves to those 
“ Who learnt in suffering what they taught in song.’* 

I believe that no ])oct ever made his readers feel unless he had him- 
self felt. The many touching poems which most memories keep as 
favourites originated in somff strong personal sensation. I do not mean 
to say that the fact ij set down, but if any feeling is marked in the 
writing, that^f^ling has been keenly and painfully experienced. No 
indication of ^Hfcxistence would probably be shown in ordinary life : 
first, becau8#TOe relief of expression has already been found in jwetry, 
and secondly, from that extreme sensitiveness which slirinks from con- 
tact with the actual. Moreover, the habit has so grown u]) witli us, — 
so grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength, that we 
scarcely know the extraordinary system of dissimulation carried on in 
our present state of society. 

In childhood, the impetus of conversation is curiosity. The child 
talks to ask questions. But one of its ‘'first lessons, as it advances, is 
that a question is an intrusion, and an answ’cr a deceit. Ridicule parts 
social life like an iiivisiblQ paling; and we are all of us afraid of the 
other. To this may be in great measure attributed the difference that 
exists between an author’s writings and his conversation. The one is 
often sad and thoughtful, while the other is lively and careless. The 
fact is, that the real character is shown in the first instance, and the 
assumed in the second. Besides the impulses of an imaginative tem- 
perament are eager and easily c.xcited, and gaiety has its impulses as 
well as despondency, hut it is less shy of showing them. Only those 
ill the habit of seclusion, occupied with their own thoughts, can know 
what a relief it is sometimes to spring, as it were, out of themselves. 
The fertile wit, the sunny vivacity, belong to a nature which must be what 
the French so happily term impressionable to be poetical. The writer of 
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a racent memoir of Mrs. Hemans deems it necessary almost to apologize 
for her occasional fits of buoyant spirits 

“ Oh, gentle friend, 

Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday. 

And may be sad to-morrow.** 

The most intense sunshine caststthe deepest shadow. Such mii'th 
does not disprove the melancholy which belonged to Mrs. Hema;is’a 
character. She herself alludes to the times when 

Sudden glee 

Bears my quick heart along 
• On wings that struggle to be free 

As bursts of skylark song.” 

Society might make her say — 

“ Thou canst not wake the spirit 
That in me slumbering lies. 

Thou sirikest not forth the electric fire 
Of buried melodies.’* 

Bill it might very well strike the sparkles from the surface. 

I have said that the writer's character is in his WTitings: Mrs. 
Hemaiis’s is strongly impressed upon hers. The sensitiveness of the 
poet is deepened by the tefiderness of the womffn. You see the original 
glad, frank, and eager nature 

“ Blest, for the beautiful is in it dwelling.” 

Soon feeling that the weight of this world is too heavy upon it— 

** The shadow of departed hour.^ 

Hangs dim upon its early flowers.*' 

Soon, too, does she feel that * • 

“ A mournful lot is mine, dear frienda^ 

A mournful lot is mine.” 

The fate of the pearl-diver is even as her own : — 

^ A sad and weary life is thine, 

A nvasting task and lone. 

Though treasure-grots lor tliee may shine 
To all beside unknown. 

Woe for the wealth thus dearly bought I 
And are not those like thee 
Who win for earth the gems of thought. 

Oh wrestler wjth the sea ? 

But oh ! the price of bitter tears 
Paid for the lonely power. 

That throws at last o’er desert years 
A darkly-glorious dowser. 

And who will think, when the strain is sung. 

Till a thousand hearts are stirr’d, 

What life-drops from the minstrel wrung 
Have gush’d at ^very word.” 

Imagine a girl, lovely and gifted as Mrs. Hemans was, beginning 
life, — conscious, for genius must be conscious of itself, — ^full of hope and 
of belief j — gradually the hope darkens, into fear, and the belief into 
doubt ; one illusion perishes after another, “ and love grown too sor- 
rowful,” 

“ Asks for its youth again.” 

2 G 2 
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No emotion is more tmly, or more often 'pictured in her song, than 
that craving for affection which answers not unto the call. The very 
power that she possesses, and which, in early youth, she perhaps deemed 
would both attract and keep, is, in reality, a drawback. Nothing can 
stand its test. The love which the spirit hath painted has too much of 
its native heaven for earth. In how many and exquisite shapes is this 
vain longing introduced on her pagi. Some slight incident gives the 
framework, but she casts her own colour upon the picture. In this 
consists the difference between painting and poetry : the painter re- 
produces others, — the poet reproduces himself. We would draw atten- 
tion especially to one or two poems in which the sentiment is too true 
/or Mrs. Hemans not to have been her own inspiration. Is it not the 
heart’s long-suppressed bitterness that exclaims — 

“ Tell me no more — no more 
Of my sours loffy gifts ! are they not vain 
To quench its panting thirst for happiness ? 

Have 1 not tried, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a restiit^-^lace — a home for all 
Its burden of affections ? I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me ; I must leave 
The earth unknown. Yet it may bp that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As might have made life precious.” 

How exquisitely is the doom of a woman, in whose being pride, genius, 
and tenderness contend fo|^ mastery, shadowed in the lines that succeed! 
The pride bows to the very dust ; for genius is like an astrologer w'hose 
power fails when the mighty spell is tried for himself ; and the tender- 
ness turns away with a crushed heart to perish in neglect. We proceed 
to mark what appears lo bear the deep impress of individual suffering : — 

** One dream of passion and of beauty more : 

And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away ! Let earth retain a trace 
Of that which lit my being, though its race 
Might have been lottier far. .... 

For thee alone, for thee ! 

May this last work, this farewell triumph be — 

Thou loved so vainly ! I would leave enshrined 
Something immortal of my heart and mind. 

That yet may speak to thee when 1 am gone. 

Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 
Of best affection— something that may prove 
What she hath been, whose melancholy love 
On thee was lavished ; silent love and tear. 

And fervent song that gushed when none were near. 

And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 

Stealing the brightness from her life away.'’ 

* And thou, oh ! thou on whom my spirit cast 
Unvalued wealth— who kneiw not what was given 
In that devotedness, the sad and deep 
And unrepaid farewell ! If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one ! on thy breast. 

Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest ! 

But that were happiness, and unto me 
Earth's gift is fame.** 
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“I have been : ^ ^ 

Too much alone#*! 

With the same sympathy does she stand beside the grave of the euthor 
of “Psyche’*— 

“ And mournM grew my heart for thee— 

Thou in i^ose woman's mind 
The ray that brightens earth and sea, 

The light of song was shrined.'* 

“ Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 

A voice not loud but deep ! 

The glorious bowers of earth among 
How often didst thou weep !*' 

Did we not know this world to be but a place of trial — our bitter 
probation for another and for a better — ^how strange in its severity would 
seem the lot of genius in a woman. The keen feeding — the generous 
enthusiasm — the lofty aspiration — and the delicate perception — are 
given but to make the possessor unfitted for her actual position. It is 
well ; such gifts, in their very contrast tot the selfishness and the evil 
with which they are surrounded, inform Us of another world — they breathe 
of their home, which is Heaven ; the spiritual and the inspired in 
this life but fit us to belie^^e in that which is 4o come. With what a 
sublime faith is this divine reliance expressed in all Mrs. Hemans's 
later writings. As the clouds towards nightfall melt away on a fine 
summer evening into the clear amber of the west, leaving a soft and 
unbroken azure whereon the stars may shine through ; so the troubles of 
life, its vain regrets and vainer desires, vanished before the calm close 
of existence — :the hopes of Heaven rose steadfast at last — the light shone 
from the windows of her home as she ap]|h:oached unto it. 

“ No tears for thee, though light be fronnl*us gone 
With thy soul’s radiance, bright and restless one— 

, No tears for thee. 

They that have loved an exile must not mourn 
To see htm parting for his native bourn. 

O’er the dark sea.*’ 

We have noticed this yearning for affection — unsatisfied, but still 
unsubdued — as one characteristic of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry : the rich 
picturesque was another. Highly accomplished, the varied stores that 
she possessed were all subservient to one master science. Mistress both 
of German and Spanish, the*latter country appears to have peculiarly 
captivated her imagination. At that period when the fancy is peculiarly 
alive to impression — when girlhood is so new, that the eagerness of 
childhood is still in its delights — Spain was, of all others, the country 
on which public attention was fixed ; victory after victory carried the 
British flag from the ocean to the Pyrenees ; but, with that craving for 
the ideal which is so great a feature in her writings, the present waa 
insufficient, and she went back upon the past ; — the romance history of 
the Moors was like a storehouse, ^th treasures gorgeous likt those of its 
own Alhambra. 

It is observable in her minor poems that they turn upon an incident 
rather than a feeling. Feelings, true and deep, are develOfM ; hut one 
single emotion is never the original subject. Some graceful or touching 
anecdote or situation catches her attention, and its poetry is developed 
in a strain of mourning melody, and a vein of gentle moralizing, t 
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always wish, in reading my favourite poets, to know what first suggested 
my favourite poems. Few things would be more interesting than to 
know under what circumstances thev were composed, — how much of 
individual sentiment there was in each, or how, on some incident seem- 
ingly even opposed, they had contrived to ingraft their own associations. 
What a history of the heart would such ann^}p reveal ! Every poem is 
in itself an impulse. ^ 

Besides the ideal and the picturesque) Mrs. Hemans is distinguished 
by her harmony. I use the word harmony advisedly, in contradistinc- 
tion to melody. Melody implies something more cardess, more simple, 
than belongs to her style : it is song by snatches ; our English ballads 
are remarkable for it. To quote an instance or two. There is a verse 
:,in that of ** Yarrow Water 

“ O wind that wandereth from the south, 
r Seek where my love repaireth, 

And blow a kiss to his dear mouth, 

And tell me how he fareth.'* 

Nothing can ecceed the teijfder sweetness of these lines ; but there is 
no skill. Again, in “ Faire Rosamonde,” the verse that describes the 
crudty of Eleanor, — 

“ With that she struck her on the mouth, 

So dyei double red ; 

Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 

Soft were the lips that bled.’* 

How musical is the alliteration ; but it is music which, like that of the 
singing brook, has sprung up of itself. Now, Mrs. Hemans has the 
most perfect skill in her science ; nothing can be more polished than 
her versification. Every poefti is like a piece of music, with its eloquent 
pauses, its rich combinations, and its swelling chords. Who that has 
ever heard can forget the exquisite flow of “ The Voice of Spring ?” — 

" I come ! I come I — ya have call'd me long ; 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song ! 

Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth. 

By the winds that tell of the violet’s birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass. 

By the green leaves opening as I pass.” 

It is like the finest order of Italian singing — pure, high, and scientific. 

I can never sufficiently regret that it was not my good fortune to know 
Mrs. Hemans personally ; it was an honour I should have estimated so 
, highly — a happiness that I should have enjoyed so keenly. I never 
even met with an acquaintance of hers but once ; that once, however, 

' was much. I knew Miss Jewsbury, the late lamented Mrs. Fletcher. 
She delighted in speaking of Mrs. Hemans : she spoke of her with the 
appreciation of one fine mind comprehending another, and with, the 
earnest affection of a woman and a friend. She described her conver- 
sation as singularly fascinating — fulbof poetry, very felicitous in illus- 
tration by anecdote, happy, too, in quotation, and very rich in imagery ; 
“ in short, her own poem on ‘ The Treasures of the Deep ’ would be.st 
describe it.** She mentioned a very striking simile to which a cohvei- 
■ sation on Mrs. Hemans’s own poem of “ The Sceptic * ** had led : — 


The Sceptic. Hhirray. 
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like Sindbad, the sailor, we are often shipwrecked on a etxange shore. 
We despair ; but hope comes when least expected. We pass through 
the gloomy caverns of doubt into the free air and blessed sunshine of 
conviction and belief.” I asked her if she thought Mrs. Hematis a 
happy person; and she said, “No; her enjoyment is feverish, and she 
desponds. She is like a lamp whose oil is consumed by the very %ht 
which it yields.” What a cruel thing is the weakness of memory ! How 
little can its utmost efforts recall of conversation that was once an instruc- 
tion and a delight ! 

To the three characteristics of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry#»which have 
already been mentioned — viz., the ideal, the picturesque, and the har- 
monious — a fourth must be added, — the moral. Nothing can be more 
pure, more feminine and exalted, than the spirit which pervades the 
whole : it is the intuitive sense of right, elevated and strengthened into 
a principle. It is a glorious and a beautiful memory to bequeath ; but 
she who left it is little to be envied. Open the volumes which she has 
left, legacies from many various hours, and what a record of wasted 
feelings and disappointed hopes may b^ traced in their sad and sweet 
complainings ! Yet Mrs. Hemans was spared some of the keenest 
mortifications of a literary career. She knew nothing of it as a profes- 
sion which has to make ^s way through pove^^jty, neglect, and obstacles : 
she lived apart in a small, affectionate circle of friends. The high road 
of life, with its crowds and contention — its heat, its noise, and its dust 
that rests on all — was for her happily at a distance; yet even in such 
green nest, the bird could not fold its wings, and sleep to its ovm music. 
There came the aspiring, the unrest, the aching sense of being misun- 
derstood, tlie consciousness that those a thousand times inferior were 
yet more beloved. Genius places a woman in an unnatural position ; 
notoriety frightens away affection ; and superioiity has for its attendant 
fear, not love. Its pleasantest emotions are too vivid to be lasting : hope 
may sometiqies, 

“ Raising Us bright face, 

With a free gush of sunny tears, erase 
The characters of anguish 

but, like the azure glimpses between thunder-showers, the cloud* 
gather more darkly around for the passing sunshine. The heart sinks 
back on its solitary desolation. In every page of Mrs. Hemans’s writings 
is this sentiment impressed; what is the conclusion of “ Cprinne 
crowned at the Capitol ?” • 

Radiant daughter of the sun ! 

Now thy living wreath is won. 

Crown’d of Rome ! Oh, art thou not 
Happy in that glorious lot ? 

Happier, happier far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 

She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to «ne on earth.” 

What is poetry, and what is a poetical career ? The first is to have an 
organization of extreme sensibility, which the second exposes bare- 
lieaded to the rudest weather. The original impulse is irresistible ^all 
professions are engre^sing when once began ; and aetifig with per|jetual 
stimulus, nothing takes more complete possession of its follower than 
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literatuYe. But never can auocesa repay its cost. The work appears-— 
it lives in the light of popular applause; but truly might t^ wrker 
exclaim — 

It is my youth— it is my bloom-— it is my glad free heart 

I cast away for thee— for thee— ill fated as ^ou art.^*' 

If this be true even of one sex, how much more true of the other. Ah ! 
Fame to a woman is indeed but a royal mourning in purple for hap* 
pinesB. 

Note. — f have alluded to Miss Jewsbury (Mrs. Fletcher), and 
cannot resist a brief recollection of one who wait equally amiable and 
accomplished. I never met with any woman who jpossessed her powers 
of conversation. If her language had a fault, it was its extreme per- 
.feeSdn. It was. like reading an eloquent book — full of thought and 
poetry. She died fito soon ; and what noble aspirings, what generous 
enthusiasm, what kindly emotions went down to the grave with her 
unfulfilled destiny. There is qo word that will so thoroughly describe 
her aq “ high-minded she 'was such in every sense of the word. 
There was no envy, no bitterness about her ; and it must be a lofty 
nature that delights in admiration. Greatly impressed as I was with 
her powers, it surprised nA: to note how much She desponded over them. 

‘‘ Bay by day, 

* Gliding, like some dark mournful stream away, 

My silent youth flows from me.'* 

Alas ! it was the shadow of the early grave that rested upon her. Her 
letters were very brilliant, and I believe her correspondence was exten- 
sive; what a pity that they ^should not be collected. Speaking of 
Wordsworth she said, ‘VThere is about him a grand and noble plainness, 
a dignified simplicity — a something of high ideal Paganism, that 1 never 
saw in any one else. He is not so much a rock covered with flowers, 
as a rock crowned with a castle. He is a dweller on the heights — he 
would have made a friend for Phocion. He reminds me of theDruidical 
oaks, strong and sacred.” Again, while discussing the intercourse of 
society, — “ You consider society something like a honeycomb— sweet, 
but hollow; so do I. But you seemed also to consider it expedient for 
every one by right or courtesy termed * distinguished* to play truant — 
laying aside all habits of thought or feeling by which such distinction 
bad been acquired. As if the earnestness 'uf genius were less endurable 
than the heartlessness of the world ; nay, ks if the polished chain-mail 
of the latter were the only garb fit to be worn by the former. Personally 
speaking, 1 should be sorry to go into public with any other disposition 
than one anxious to give and willing to receive pleasure. Very high or 
very deep conversation, anything like communion of heart, would be 
out of place ; but I do not see that we are called upon to pay so costly a 
compliment to society, as to assume a character diametrically opposed to 
our real world ; to utter sentiments secretly disbelieve — to be as 
angry with our better nature for their bursting from restraint, as at other 
times with our inferior nature for refiising submission. I think that 
wisdom may wear * motley,* and truth, unlike man, be bom laughing ; 
and that until we go into society thus determined to seek for more than 
mere amusement in pleasure, we must not be surprised to find ourselves 
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living in ThalaWs palace of the desert-^a creation of clouds.. . Genius 
ought everywhere to be true to itself— to its origin, the divine mind — 
to Its home, the undying spirit — to its power, that of being a blessing — 
to its reward, that of being remembered. If genius be not true to itself, 
if in reckless sport it flings around the flowers and tendrils, how are we 
ever to look for a fruitage time ?** 

1 need not dwell on the eloquence and beauty of such passages, and 
her letters were filled with them.^ Mrs. Fletcher went to India, toll of 
hope and belief— she thought she might do much good. These antici- 
pations were fated to disappointment. The tomb ms closed ^qpon her 
warm and kindly heart. Better it should be thus. 

Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 

Now peace the woman s heart hath found, 

Ana joy the poet’s eyeV* 

* It is almost needless to say, that all the poetical quotations are from Jllrs* 
Hemans’s own writings. 


THOUGHTS IN A BALCONY AT DAYBREAK. 

# 

(A Ball within J) 

Morn in the East ! How coldly fair 
It breaks upon my fever’d eye ! 

How chides the calm and dewy Rir • 

How chides the pure and pearly sk^ ! 

The stars melt in a brighter Are, 

The dew in sunshine leaves the flowers ; 

Th^, from their watch, in light retire. 

While we in sadness pass from ours ! 

I turn from the rebuking morn, 

The cold, grey sky and fading star. 

And listen to the harp and horn. 

And see the waltzers near and far ; 

The lamps and flowers are bright as yet. 

And lips beneath more bright than they,— > 

How can a scene*so fair beget 
The mournful thoughts we bear away ! 

Tis something that thou art not here. 

Sweet lover of roy lightest word ! 

’Tis something that my mother’s tear 
By these forgetful hours is stirr’d ! 

But I have long a loiterer been 
In haunts where Joy is said to be ; 

And though urith Peace J enter in. 

The nymph comes never forth with me! 

N. P. WXLUB. 
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EXTRACTS PROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


** All the world cairt be Pedltpgton t if it wa $ — it would be much too fine 
a place, and too good for us poor sinners to live in^*’ 


MonUay^ June — Those words, which made so powerful an im 
pression upon me when uttered by mine hostess in rebuke of my evil 
speaking of Squashmire-gate* — ^those words occurred to me, as I awoke 
at eight o’clock of this, the morning of the 15th of June ; those words, 
Wierefore^ have I placed on tj^e first page of the journal which 1 now 
Commence, and which I purpose to continue during my residence in 
Little Pedlington. Each night will I repeat them ere I register the 
events of the day past, or minute down the conversations to which I 
may have listened, or in which I may have shared — or ere I venture to 
record my judgment and opinions, w^hether of persons or of things : so 
shall the spirit of indulgence giiide my pen ! And should it be my 
chance to encounter bmongst the Pedlingtbnians some whose manners, 
whose acquirements, or whose genius may fail to satisfy my full-strained 
expectation, let me remember that as all the world cannot be one entire 
and perfect Little Pedlington, so neither can I reasonably hope to find 
in every Pedlingtoniau a Hoppy, a Rummins, or a Jubb. Let me, 

0 Truth ! walk hand in hand with thee ! And if haply upon occasion 

1 slightly deviate from thy path severe, he it to hide the fault I 
see” — be it to “ extenuate, not to “ set downf^ph .malice.” But if to 
propitiate the demotf Vanity — if to purchase, or maintain a reputation 
for wit or sentiment, for sensibility or sarcasm, for talent or for facf, I 
sacrifice, O Goddess ! one atom of thy divine spirit fit the shrine of 
Detraction, may I be hunted from the High-street to the Crescent, from 
Yawkins’s skittle-ground to the new pump which stands in the centre 
of Market-square,’’ and driven with scorn and contumely from out the 
peaceful precincts of Little Pedlington, never to return ! 

And now — ^liaving made, as it were, my profession of faith — ^now to 
proceed. 

Rose at eight ; with what emotiqps did I listen to the clock of 
Little Pedlington Church, as, for the first time, I heard it strike the 
hour ! Thought of my own dear clock which stands on the mantel -piece 
in my library in my still-remembered “ home'i sweet home,” No. 16, 

Street, Square, and was preparing to shed a tear, when 

I was interrupted by the chambermaid, who knocked at my door and 
inquired whether I wished for some warm water? Not sorry for the 
interruption, for, on refieetion, didn’t come to Little Pedlington to do the 
sentimental. The jug of warm watec she brought me being a small one, 
desired she would bring a larger, 

* 

♦ / tV/e Personal Narrative of a Journey to Little Pedlington, ** New Monthly 
Magazine” for July. 
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Liitle Pedlington J^rnah 

[As I profess to publish extracts merely from my Journal, I suppress 
many points which are not, perhaps, of sufficient importance to invest 
the general reader: as in the present case, for instance: — The second 
jug of water not being sufficiently warm, I sent it away to be heated — 
nearly seven minutes before she returned with it!” And afterwards, 
when writing of my breakfast, I have suppressed the fact, that one of 
the eggs being too much boiled, I desired that another might be sent 
me, boiled only three minutes and a quarter. A hard egg is my mortal 
aversion.” The reflection, however, I have thought worth preserving. 
The suppressions I shall print hereafter, in a separate volume, for dis- 
tribution amongst my private friends.] 

paving finished dressing, was in doubt whether to walk out before 
breakfast, or to take breakfast before walking out. After a long deli' 
beration with myself, resolved, notwithstanding my impatience to see the 
place, to breakfast first ; as, that operation being performed, 1 should 
then enjoy the uninterrupted command of the morning. On my way 
down to the coffee-room met the chambermaid. Inquired of her which 
was considered to be the principal inn of J;he place. Told me that this 
was — tliat there were two others which Were so-so places upon the whole, 
but quite inferior for gentlefolks — ^that all the tip-top people came 
here. Here she was interrupted by the violent ringing of a bell. 
Made her excuses for being obliged to leave me so “ abrupt bnl 
explained thu^ if the bell of the family with the fly were not answered on 
the instant, the house would not be big enough to hold them. Could 
not comprehend what was meant by the family with the fly. 

Went into the coffee-room — not a creature in it. Looked out at the 
window — not a soul to he seen. Thought the town must be deserted. 
Rang the bell — enter waiter — white cottBn stockings with three dark 
stripes above the heel of the shoe, indicating the«number of days* duty 
they had performed. Ordered breakfast — coffee, eggs, and dry toast ; 
observing that if they were not aufaii at making coffee, I should prefer 
to take tea. Waitjir, rather piqued, assured me that I was the first gen- 
tleman who had ever said 0 fie ! at their coffee, for that it gave general 
satisfaction. 

Strange I It bas invariably been my misfortune to be the first to 
complain of anything lo/iafsoever, at any tavern, coffee-house, or hotel 
wjW^soever. The slightest expression of discontent at your wine, 
your dinner, your accommodation — no matter what — is certain to be 
-met with, “ Dear me. Sir ! that's very extraordinary ! This is the very 
first time we have heard a complaint of thaU I assure you.” Perhaps 
my case in this respect is not singular. 

Breakfast brought; poured out from a huge japanned-tin vessel, 
standing eighteen inches high, a nankeen-coloured liquid. Rose for the 
purpose of looking into the unfathomable machine — full to the brim ! 
Made according to the most a})proved English Ci)ffee-housc receipt—- 
“ to half an ounce of coffee ad|} a quart-and-a-half of water but as 
their coffee “ gave general satisfaction,” I would not, by complaining, 
risk an appearance in so remarkable a minority as one. 

A hard egg is my mortal aversion. 

* 4K 
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“ You are the hnt gentleman that ev^ eom|ilained of our otvr-boiHng 
our eggs, I asaure you, Sir,*’ said the winter. 

“ Do you take a London paper here ?** 

“ Of course. Sir, a house like our s takes a London paper. We have 
the “ Morning Post’* up to last Saturday we^. Sir, and shall have all 
iiut week’s down by next week’s carrier. But I hope, Sir, you are in 
no hurry to sec the papers ?’* 

“ And why so ?” 

•• Because, Sir, the family with the fly has got them ; and it would be 
as much Ua their custom is worth to ask for them till they are quite done 
with.” 

Before I had time to ask for an explanation concerning the family so 
oddly distinguished, the landlord, Mr. Scorewell, came hastily into the 
room, and angrily said to the waiter, “ Don’t you hear, Sir? The 
family-with-the-% bell has rung twice.** Away scampered the waiter 
as though he had been goaded on to his duty by the combined attack of 
every fly of every kind in Little Pedlington. 

Scorewell, with inconceivable rapidity, converted his angry frown into 
the sweetest innkeeper smile T ever witnessed; and in a tone inde- 
scribably bland, accompanied by the matter^f-course bow, he welcomed 
me to “ Lippleton.” 

“ Is this your first visit to our place, Sir 

I told him it was. ^ 

Then, Sir, I can only say you have a great treat to come.** 

“ Your town seems to me to be empty,” said I ; “ except yourself 
and your servants, 1 have not seen a human being.” 

“ Quite the contrary, Sir — fullest season ever known.” 

“ Then what is become of hll the people?” 

” Dear me. Sir ! didn’t the waiter tell you ? how very stupid of him! 
'Tis his duty to tell visitors when anything particular is going on in the 
town. I dare say, Sir, you would have liked to go.” •* 

“ What is it, and where ?” I eagerly inquired. ,, 

" Why, Sir, everbody is gone down to the market-place to hear Miss 
Cripps’s bag cried. Had the misfortune last night to lose her pea-green 
silk bag with a scarlet ribbon and a sky-blue binding, containing two 
sovereigns, a silver thimble, a lump of orris-root, three shillings, a pot of 
lip-salve, a new flaxen front, two half-crowns, a new tooth, a paper of 
carmine, and eighteen sixpences. And wquld you believe it. Sir, though 
the crier has been three times round the town already, and has offered 
one-and-ninepence reward, there are no tidings of it, high or low ! Miss 
C. declares that it isn’t the loss of the money she cares about ; but she is 
anxious on account of the new tooth, the orris-root, the carmine, lip- 
salve, and flaxen front — which belonged to a friend of hers,** 

These latter words the landlord (checking his volubility) uttered with 
particular emphasis, accompanied by a comically grave expression of 
countenance. 

A thousand pities, Sir,” continued Scorewell, “ that you should 
have missed hearing the crier ; the more so, owing to the extraordinary 
coincidence of so interesting a thing occurring the very first morning of 
your being in Lippleton— when all the town, as I may say, is in a state 
of excitement about it.” 

•* I am greatly annoyed at my loss,” said I ; ** but concerning Miss 
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Ciippii*8, 1 entertain no appreheneions ; for if what I hear of yoor town’s- 
people be true^that they are as remarkable for their goodness and vir- 
tue, as your town is for its beauty—” 

You may say that, Sir; and, though I am a Pedlingtonian myself, 
this I will say, that for go^-heartedness, and honour and honesty — 
with never a grain of envy, hatred, or malice — and as for evil-speaking, 
whv, bless you. Sir, we don’t know*what the thing means. Ah ! it is 
indeed a proud thing to be able to say, that in such a prodigious popu- 
lation as ours (for we count twenty-nine hundred and seventy-two, men, 
women, and children) there are only two rascals to be found.’^ 

“ Then pray tell me who they are, in order that Jnnay avoid them.” 

O, Sir, they are very well known : one is that villain Stintuin that 
keeps the (jolden Lion ; the other is that scoundrel Snargftte of the 
Butterfly and Bullfinch. But 1 suppose. Sir, there must be a black 
sheep or two in every flock, or the world would not be the world. Foul- 
mouthed villains, too ! Why, Sir, they never mention my name with- 
out ^But I beg pardon, Sir — ^there’s the family-with-the-fly bell — 

will be with you again in a minute.” ; • 

Ere I had ceased to w^ouder that a community so near to perfection 
as that of Little Pedlington should allow itself to be thus defiled, when 
it might become immaculate by ejecting only t^ of its members. Score- 
well returned. 

Not choosii^ to inquire directly what they meant by their family with 
the fly, I led to the question by asking Scorewell if his house was full. 

“ Why, Sir, I should have been full if it hadn’t been for those vil- 
lains who kidnaps, positively kidnaps, customers into their houses. 
Sending their cards about — under-charging so, that Vm sure they cannot 
get a living profit — and then, setting about a report that my chimneys 

smokes, d — n ’em ! Pm a man, Sir, that speaks ill of nobody, and 

wishes ill to no man ; but as for them^ the day I see their names in the 
Gazette (and it won’t be long first) will be the happiest day of my life. 
And then again, Sijf those boarding-houses ! Full, indeed ! ill ask 
you, Sir, how is one to be full, or how is an honesrtnn-keeper to get a 
livelihood with such opposition as that ? Little Pedlington, Sir, would 
be a perfect Paradise if it wam’t for them boarding-houses ; but they 
are the pest of the place. They ought to be annilliated. Government 
ought to interfere and put them down. When we send members to 
Parliament (which we have as good a right to do as many other places), 
VU give my vote and support lo whosomever will go in upon the inde- 
pendent interest, and bring in a bill to put down boarding-houses. And 
yet, upon the whole, 1 can't say they do me much harm, for real gentle- 
folks don’t go to them. Real gentlefolks don't like to be pisen\l with 
stale fish and bad meat. I know how much a-pound Mrs. Stintum of 
the Crescent boarding-house pays for her meat ; and I know how Mrs. 
Starvum of South-street bargains for her fish and poultry. 1 don’t say 
it to their di|paragement, poor ^evils ! because people must live ; and 
those who sell cheap must buy cheap— only, they ought to be a Utile 
more careful in cholera times. But go to my butcher. Sir, and ask him 
what sort of meat Scorewell of the Green Dragon buys — my son George, 
who is the most pre-eminent butcher in the market ; and ask my other 
son, Tobias, who serves me with every morsel of fish and poultry that 
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cxanes into thU house,, what prices / pay for my commodities : Vm not 
ashamed to have my larder looked into before the victuals is cooked. If, 
indeed, they would only live and let live, as I say — but two stingy, 
cheating, undermining, evil-speaking old tabbies like them, who cannot 
bear to see anybody thrive but themselves — especially me! They are the 
only two nuisances in the place, and it would be better for every body if 
they were out of it. The worhl is big enough for us all, so there’s no 
need of envy and jealousy, and of trying to do one’s neighbour harm : 
that’s my maxim ; and I wish that they, and those rascals at the Butter** 
fly and Bipllfmcli, and the Golden Lion, would profit by it.” 

1 took advantage of Scorcwell’s taking breath to ask him who were 
the visitors he had in his house. 

“ Why, Sir,” replied he, I have not many, but they are all of the 
first respectability. There’s Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-bobhin, Mr. St. Knitall 
and his lady, Mar De Stewpan, Mr. Twistwireville, and Mr. Hobbs 
Hobbs and his family — very tip-top people, indeed. Sir — the family with 
the fly — they always honour us with their company — the fourth season 
they have becTu at my housed Mr. Hobbs Hobbs and his lady; their 
two daughters. Misses Eleonora and Florentina ; Master William Hobbs 
Hobbs, the younger son, and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs Hobbs, the elder — six 
altogether, sir, and alweys travel in their own one-horse fly.'^ 

So ; the mystery of the “ family with the fly w as explained. 

“ Of course, Sir,’’ continued Scorewell, “as you are from London you 
must know most of the parties — have heard of them, at any rate ?” 

There was a touch of aristocracy — of gentility at the least — implied 
by the Fitzes and the Villes, and the imposing duplication of the 
Hobbs ; yet I could not call to mind that 1 had ever heard any one of 
those names before. ‘ 

At this moment thsre was again a violent ringing of bells. 

“ Nobody answering the family- w ith-the-fly bell !” exclaimed the land- 
lord. “ Beg pardon for leaving you. Sir, but I must attend to it myself. 
You know, Sir, it behoves a })crsun in my situatioi.' to be most particu* 
larly attentive and'-obliging to carriage company.” 

1 felt something like a shock on learning that there were two rascals 
(the inn-keepers) in so virtuous a town as Little Pedliiigton ; but when 
Scorewell informed me that there were two ladies also in the same unfor- 
tunate category — making an aggregate of four bad characters — I was 
inclined to believe that the reputation of the place for goodness, however 
it might deserve it for beauty, had been over-rated. And yet, thought I, 
compared w ith the mass of crime, villany, and roguery, of every descrip- 
tion, that exists in London, and other great cities, four offenders in such 
“ a prodigious population as twenty-nine hundred and seventy-tw^o ” con- 
stitute no very alarming proportion of wickedness. The guide-book of 
Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C , aided by the commentary of my landlady at 
Squashniire-gate, had determined me to think favourably of Little Ped- 
lington, and I resolved not to abandon, my good opinion of it for four’s 
sake. 

As I rose from my seat, and struck my hands together, as one does 
upon having made up one’s mind with one’s-self, Scorewell entered the 
room, and, with a low how, handed me a visiting ticket; saying. 

With his very best compliments and most profound respects, he has 
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the honour and greatest possible felicity in welcoming you 

to little Pedlington.” 

Heavens! what did I behold? It was from the illustrious M.C. 
himself ! A card (somewhat larger than Hardy’s Great Moguls) beau- 
tifully glared and richly embossed ; having at the top an Apollo’s head ; 
at the four corners, respectively, a lyre, a French-horn, a fiddle and 
bow, and the Pandean pipes ; these connected with the sides by true- 
lovers’ knots and roses placed afternately. In the midst of this vast 
combination of elegance and splendour tliere appeared in characters of 
gold — as such a name deserved to appear — 

MR. FELIX HOPPY, M.C 

No. 4. 

WEST-STREET, 

LllTLE PEDLINGTON. 

Pleasr to ring the butlom hell, { 

‘ 1 ^ 

“A great man, Sir!” said my loquacious host; “and a dancing- 
master. Lippleton, Sir, would never have been what it is without him 
— 1 mean for elegance and fashion. He has ma(hi the Lippleton ladies 
what they are. You may tell his pupils a mile off by their walk. Bless 
you, Sir, he makes them turn their toes out till they almost come be- 
hind their heels ! And then such a dancer as he is himself I I some- 
times read in the London papers about the Opera ; and Lord ! the fiiss 
they make with their Cooluns and Parrots and Tagglanonis ! I wish 
they’d just conie to Lippleton and see the great Iloppy : he’d soon take 
the shine out of them, I promise you. Ah ! Sir, there ar’n’t many 
Hoppys in the world, you may rely upon /to.” • 

“ I was not aware of his excellence in that way,” said I ; “ my ad- 
miration of hint is grounded upon his book, — his ‘ Little Pedlington 
Guide.’ ” / 

“ A book, indeed ! Ah, Sir, you may well call it a ITook! Not many 
books in the world like that, eh. Sir ? But, as tlie saying is, man’s work is 
never perfect : there are two terrible faults in it, and I once made bold to 
tdl him so. How covld he make mention of the Butterfly and Bullfinch, 
and the Golden Lion, — and those rascally boarding-houses, too ! But it 
shows his good-nature. But after j^ll,Sir,for wriiiiifj you must see ourJubb, 
— ‘ Pedlingtonia’s Pride,’ as he calls himself somewliere in his poetry. 
And Rummins, too — the great Rumniius ! Of course you’ll stay here 
till Friday if it’s only to sec his museum. But he sun*, you ask him to 
show you the sliding-board of the old stocks that were removed when the 
new cage w^as built ; there you see the holes that Hie folks’ legs used to 
go through, as plain, aye, Sir, as plain as if they were only made yester- 
day. Antiquities are wonderful things, Sir, ar’n’t they ?” 

“ As 1 came not only to see the place, but its celebrated inhabitants 
also, I shall endeavour to obtain introductions to Mr. Rummins and 
Mr. Juhb ; and to your painter Daubson, too !” 

“ There, again ; Daubson ! a great creature, indeed ! Some of your 
Luimuners — saving your presence, Sir— come down here as big as 
bulls, talking of their celebrated ‘ this ’ and their great ‘ t’other ;* but 
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when they have aeen what we can abow in Mppleiony they soon draw 
in their horns, that 1 can tell you. Sir.” 

Well,” said I, somewhat impatiently, (for, to confess the truth, 
although I was prepared to pay due homi^e to the great men of Little- 
Pedlington, I was growing envious of their superiority to all the rest of 
the world)— Wdl, Mr. Scerewell, that will do for the present. I 
will now, guide-book in hand, pay a visit to the town ; at five o’clock I 
will return ; and since (as I perceive by the book) you have a well-sup- 
plied market ” 

Thd^best.-’u the whole universe, Sir.** 

“Well, then,' you will let me have a nice little dinner: some fish 
and—** 

“ Fish ! To-day is Monday, you know, Sir, and Wednesdays and 
Saturdays are our fish-days. Couldn't get fish to-day in Lippleton for 
love or money.* But I tell you what. Sir ; if Joe Higgins should bring 
any gudgeons in to-morrow, 1*11 take care of *em for yon, — unless, in- 
deed, the family with the fly should want *em.** 

“ A veal ciAlet then, and ** 

“ Veal We only kill veal in Lippleton, Sir, once a week, and 
that*8 0 * Tuesdays. But if you*d please to leave it to my cook, Sir, 
she’ll send you up as nice a little dinner us vou could wish to sit down 
to.** 

I adopted the landlord’s suggestion. As I was preparing to depart, 
he exclaimed, “ Dear me, Sir ! I was near forgetting to remind you. 
But if Miss Cripps’s bag shouldn’t be found before twelve o’clock, 
you’ll be sure to hear it cried then, if you go down to the market-place. 
As these things don’t happen every day they are the more interesting, 

you know, Sir. Besides, when ^But, beg pardon, Sir; — there’s the 

family-with-the-fly <bell again.” 

Went first of all to the 
Next went to see the ******, 

Afterwards went to look at the ♦*♦**♦. 

[On comparing my own notes with the masterly descriptions by the 
M.C., I find them so decidedly inferior to his, that (with only one or 
two exceptions) I shall suppress them; confining myself chiefiy to 
events, characters, and conversations.] 

Nearly twelve o’clock. Crowds of persons, with countenances eager 
and anxious, hurrying from all quarters to the Market-square^ Joined 
them. Exclamations of “ Cruel loss I” “ Unparalleled villainy !” “ Poor 
Miss Cripps !” “ Serve her right !” “ It will be the death of her !’* &c. &c. 
Guessed the cause of the assemblage. As the clock struck twelve the 
crier appeared. Sudden silence, — almost awrful, from its contrast with 
the previous buzz. The crier carried a bell, which he sounded thrice, 
each time exclaiming (as nearly as I could understand the words) “ O 
Yes !” Here some heartless reprobate in the crowd cried out, “ O no, if 
you think the bag will ever come to light.” Symptoms of just indigna- 
tion and cries of “ Shame ! shame !” The crier then proceeded ; and 
after detailing, in a tone of voice interestingly monotonous, the contents 
of the bag, as already described to me by Scorewell, he concluded by 
offering a reward of two-and -three-pence for its recovery, (an advance 
of sixpence on the first tempting inducement to an honest proceeding,) 
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rtlid declaring that no higher reward won’t be offered.” Alt<^etheraii 
im))reasive cer«nony. Wmjld .not have missed it for worlds. 

Went into a shop to purchase a ^pair of gloves. Found my pocket 
turned inside out and my purse gone. Could not have been better done 
in Liondon. Assured by the glover — who was a hardware-man also, and 
vendor of Burgess’s tish-sauces and Day and Martin’s blacking — that 
“It was never no Pedlingtoiiian whf\f did that — they were above such 
things.” My nasty, suspicious ^mind doubted for a moment whether 
Little Pedlin^on were much bwter than other places after all. Four 
not over-good people in it by Scorewcll’s own admission,— and he a 
staunch ivilingtonian, too. Psha ! it must have been,^J*e w^S-k of one 
of the London swell mob. Fortunately my pocket-book w as safe. 

Went to Messrs. Yawkins, Snargate, and Co. (the “ obliging pikers” 
as they are truly designated in the guide-book, and agents to the London 
Salamander Fire-office, and for the sale of James’s powders), to change 
a twenty-pound note. Asked me how I chose to tal)?l it. Replied, 
“ Sovereigns.” Mr. Snargate, the junior partner, went into the hack 
office. In a few minutes returned with Mr. Yawkins, the head of 
the respectable firm. Mr. Yawkins regretted that at thaf moment they 
w^cre rather short of specie. Obligingly |taid me nineteen of Iheir own 
notes (with a beautiful picture of the new pump upon them), a half- 
sovereign, seven and sixpence in silver, and hal^a-crown in halfpence. 
Suspect I must have looked rather queer at the notes, for Mr. Yawkins, 
without any other provocation, assured me they were “ as good as the 
Bank.” “ Which ?” thought I. Obligingly offered to send their “ head 
clerk,” a scrubby-headed boy who was watering the shop, with ilie half- 
pence to my inn. “ Obliging bankers,” indeed ! A lesson for Lom- 
bard-street. Inquired how the subscription for the erecting of a new 
theatre went on. Mr. Yawkins shook his head. Said that although 
Mr. Ephraim Snargate, the architect (proposer oP the scheme), had 
patriotically headed the list with a subscription of ten shillings, — although 
Mr. Luke Snai^atc, the builder, had nobly followed his example, — 
although the learned yrummins had kindly promised an inscription for 
the foundation-stone, and the celebrated Jiibb a poetical address for the 
op(‘ning night, — nay, although their “ house ” had voluntarily offered 
to receive subscriptions, he was sorry to add that “ the Pedlingtoiiians 
iU<i — not — subscribed Shook my head in reply, and took my leave. 
Sighed as I reflected on such neglect of the drama even in Little 
Pedlington. ^ 

Being so near the new pump, took the opportunity to examine it. 
Deserves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it : with its lion- 
inouthcd spout, dolphin- tailed handle, and the figure of Neptune bran- 
dishing his trident on the top, it is certainly far superior to any pumj) 

I have seen in London, not even excepting that in Burlington Gardens. 
Yet, at the risk of being suspected of partiality, I must say that I think 
the form of the ladle attached to the latter is jircferahle ; certainly it is 
more capacious. Perhaps a Pedlingtipnian would not admit this ; but as 
the point is one not of mere taste, but of positive de])lh and circumfe- 
rence, an actual measurement of both ladles would settle it with mathe- 
matical precision, should any serious dispute arise on the subject : let 
Us hope, however, that such 'Will never occur. Made sketches of the 
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pump from three different points of view. Whilst I was thus engaged, 
was accosted by a fat little man in nankeen jacket and trousers, and a 
straw hat. Name (as I afterwards learned) Hobbleday. He had been 
observing me for several minutes, and with evident satisfaction. 

“ Man of taste, I perceive — intelligent traveller — ^laudable curiosity— 
you don’t pass over the wonders of nature with half an eye. From Lon- 
don, Sir?” 

Yes, Sir.” 

“ Never saw London ; in fact, never was out of Little Pedlington. 
Had thejionour of being born in the place— have had the honour of 
passing in it — ^hope to have the honour of laying my bones 

in it. Should have no objection, though, to pass two or three days in 
London., just to see the sights ; and yet, a Pedlingtonian needn’t break 
his heart if he never did. You can show nothing there like that^ I take 
it” (pointing tg the pump). 

“ I don’t think we can, Sir — exactly.” 

“ Well, well, Rome wasn’t built in a day ; but as I understand you 
are making great improvements there, why, one of these days, per- 
haps Sir, I am old ehQugh to remember when we had nothing 

but a draw-well here ; then came the old pumj) — a vrooden thing with 
a leaden handle, which in those days we thought a very fine affair ; at 
length— but you behoVd it. Ah, Sir, this i§ a wonderful age we live in ! 
If my ])oor father could rise out of his grave and see this, where would 
he fancy himself? certainly not in Little Pedlington. By-the-byc, Sir, 
my dearest friend, as I am proud to call him, Mr. Simcox Rummins, 
the celebrated antiquary, has got the old pump-handle in his museum, 
and I’m sure he’ll have great pleasure in showing it to you ; but — but — 
you must not attempt to ta|<e a drawing of it; that he won’t allow.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir,”^6aid T, “ as £ am a stranger here, whose chief object 
in this visit is to see your great men, and Mr. Rummins is a friend of 
yours, you would favour me with an introduction to him.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in life. Sir.” 

“ And to the.^everend Jonathan Jubb, your g/eat poet?” 

Why, that is rather more difficult, for he is literally torn to pieces 
by the curiosity of strangers to see him ; however, as I am proud to say 
he is the best friend I have in the world, I will.” 

“ I fear you will think me indiscreet; but Mr. Daubson, the cele- 
brated painter ” 

“ Daubson ? proud to say the oldest friend I have in the world — 
introduc*e you with pleasure.” 

“As for Mr. Hoppy ” 

“ Dear, darling floppy ! proud to say my most intimate friend — will 
introduce you. Most elegant creature ! perfect gentleman ! On Wed- 
nesday he gives a public breakfast at Yawkins’s skittle-ground ; you 
ought not to miss that — the prettiest sight in all Pedlington. Daub- 
son’s greatest work is there, you know — ^the “ Grenadier,” so finely 
described by Jubb. They’ll fire the gun off too — an immense cannon ; 
they do say it is a six-pounder, but for my part I only believe half whai 
I hear. And that extraordinary creature, too, he^ll exhibit his wonder- 
ful talents — a man. Sir, who actually plays on the Pandean pipes and 
beats a drum at the same time — ^true, I assure you. Ah, Shnibsole,” 
said he, to a person who approached us, ** anything new tc^ay ?” 
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** Yes,” replied Shrubsole, ** Mrs, Sniggerston was brought to bed of 
twins, at two minutes past two this morning,” 

“ Queen Anne’s dead,” said the other ; that’s old news to me $ 
long before a quarter past I heard of it- But what about Miss Grippe’s 
bag ? ” 

“ No tidings of it. I just called there, but she is in such a state of 
mind she doesn’t see anybody — ^wouldn’t even see we.” 

“ Ahem ! I say, my dear 8., rfow between you and me, what is your 
opinion about the two sovereigns which she says were in the b^ ?” 

She says so, so no doubt there they were ; but as I ^:Aid Just now 
to Mrs. S., who ever saw Cripps with gold in her purse? You know 
her whole income is but fifty-five pounds a-year, and her quartgr^on’t 
be due till next Wednesday week- Besides, / know a certain person 
who wanted tw'o pounds of her on Friday, when she had not got them 
to pay ; and you know that when her money does come iff, nobody pays 
more punctually than poor dear Cripps. But the false front, the tooth, 
the rouge, and the orris-root ! that is a cruel exposure, to be sure. My 
little w'omau was right : she always insisted fthat Miss Ctipps wore a 
false front, and now the murder’s out.” * 

“ Pslia ! that’s nothing,” said my friend ; “ but the orris-root— that’s 
very odd. Though, I say, my dear Shrubsole, ^sn’t it good for the 
breath ? ” 

“ So I’ve heard ; and, as all Little-Pedlington knows, she was always 
gnawing it. Well, good day, Hobbleday ; I must go home. Mrs. Apple- 
garth has just put up her new drawing-room curtains, and I have pro- 
mised to take Mrs. S, to see them. 1 think they arc the old ones dyed 
in tunneric, and I’ll answer for it my little woman will be of the same 
opinion.” • 

“ That Mr. Shrubsole, Sir,” said Hobbleday, “ that Shrubsole and 
his ‘ little woman’ are the most insufferable gossips in the place, 
and censorious tP a degree ! The Mrs. Sniggerston he mentioned — 
the twin lady — ^is th^^wife of Sniggerston, the libr^^jy-keepcr, who 
once tried to set up a guide-book in opposition to Hoppy’s — wouldn’t 
do — my friend Hoppy’s carried all before it. Well, Sir, she and 
Tupkin, the butcher here in the market — ahem !— How poor Sniggy 
cun be so blind is astonishing, when the affair is talked of from one 
end of Little-Pedlington to the other. But she comes of a bad stock 
— she’s a Shrapnell ; her father| Tom Shrapnell, the grocer, formed 
a connexion with Mrs. Rumble, an actress in Strut’s company here- 
turned his wife (a dear good soul) out of doors — and compelled her 
to live upon a separate maintenance of fifteen pounds a year. Then 
her sister Flora, who was housemaid at my uncle’s at the time he had 
the honour of being churchwarden here, ran off with the guard of the 
Winklemouth coach, and has never since been heard of.” 

“ What,” thought I, “ slander and detraction, robberies, elopements, 
separate maintenances, and worse, in»Buch a place as Little-Pedlington ! 
-r-then have honesty, honour, and virtue abandoned the world, and one 
might almost as well pass one’s life in wicked, abominable London.” 

“ Now, Sir,” continued Hobbleday, in a half-whisper, ‘‘ these things 
would not so much matter if they were confined to our own class ; but 
when one sees upper-servants in families, and tradesfolk!— mere trades- 
f^s— apeing their betters, it puts an end to all distinctions you know, 
Sir.” 2 H 2 
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- After a sWt pause, he resumed* Will you walk, Sir ? Perhaps 
you would like to see our Zoological Garden ? The admission to 
fetrangers is two-pence, but as I have the honour of being a life-governor, 
I have the privilege of introducing a friend.*’ 

There is no mention of such a thing in the guide-book,” said I. 

Why, no — all done, projepted and executed within these three 
months ; and, considering the time, we are getting on very well. Let 
me see” — (and he counted on his fingers) — ♦‘parrot, cockatoo, guinea-pig, 
dUck — not your common duck-and-green-peas sort of duck, but a yir- 
ginia duck, Mhipk they call it — two monkies, a stuffed leopard, nearly 
fifty stuffed birds, two live canaries, and — we shall have an uncommon 
fine s«7*).n when the man has finished digging the pond for it. Getting 
up something of the same sort in Jjondon, T understand. Lost no 
time in taking our hint, eh ? But will you go ? Won’t be-at all out of 
my way ; goi^ Ui the Vale of Health to pay visits of condolence to poor 
Hubkins, who has just lost his wife and three children by scarlet-fever, 
and to Widow Grieves, whose other daughter is just dead of asthma. 
Go? All in'my way — oui Zoo is just between the Vale of Health and 
the new burying-ground. Mow do, Digges — how do? Nothing fre.sh 
about Miss Cripps’s bag, eh ?” 

This he addressed to a tall, stout, rosyi faced man in black, wlm was 
walking along at a stately pace. 

“ That man. Sir, ought to be the happiest fellow in Little-Pedlington, 
for he’s making a fortune. It is Digges, the undertaker— just married 
Dr. Drench’s eldest daughter — great connexion for him. Come ; now 
jcbgo!” 

To the Zoological Garden. Cockatoo good — could not say mtich for 
the guinea-pig ; but, in consideration of my new acquaintance’s civility, 
Abstained from uftering an unfavourable opinion, which would have 
given him pain. Like Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (who, it is at length 
discovered, was but a mere twaddler after all), I may be set down for 
“ a fat old fool— a dense fool,” for this : so be yet ean’t help wishing 
that some of my fellow journalizers would follow my squeamish example. 
My conductor kindly (importunately, I had almost said) directed my 
most particular attention to every individual thing that was to be seen, 
even to the last tail of the last stuffed bird in llie collection — reading 
their several descriptions from the well-digested catalogue (written on a 
slate), with which, as life-governor, he had been furnished by the 
keeper (who was digging the pond for the swan), on our entrance. 
N.B. Catalogue the joint work of Simcox Ruramins, F.S.A., and 
Dr. Drainum ; assisted (on particular points of natural history) by 
Mr. Chickney, the poulterer. Good-naturedly detained me upwards of 
ten minutes looking at the parrot swinging on a wire. “ Vastly 
curious !” as he justly observed. Unfortunately, the monkies sulky, 
and would not show. To go again on Sunday, at a (|uartcr-past one, 
immediately on coming out of cfi^irch, to see them do something or 
other which he assures me is the most beautiful sight in the universe, 
worth going miles to see, and is all the rage at Jjittle-Pedlington. 

Being so near tlie new burying-ground, Hobblcday kindly insisted on 
taking me all over it. Was so obliging as to atop me at every individual 
tomb-stone, and to read aloud every word of every inscription — assuring 
me, now and then, that if I chose to copy any of them that particulrrly 
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pleased me, he was not in the least hurry. This I declined, being un- 
willing to trespass overmuch on his good-nature. Having looked at 
severvty-two of these interesting memorials, I complained of the heat, 
which (under a broiling sun) was intense, and proposed to depart. 
Hobbleday put his arm through mine, and declared he could not think 
of my going till I had seen all — on/y»about forty more to see. Did see 
all, as I thought. Yet one^motc, which he had reserved for the last — 
the honm bouche — on account of its “ sweetly pretty *’ epitaph, as he 
termed it, and which, he said, was attributed to Juhb. I^d to re- 
traverse the whole length of the ground to get at it. «2\jr?;ed me to take 
a copy of it, he repeating it to me : — 

** Afflictions sore 
Long time I bore :'' — * 

As he uttered these four words, involuntarily exclaim^, “ You do ! 
line m' epargnera pas un oignon^ thought 1. 

“ And now,” said my obliging cicerone, “ being so near the Vale of 
Health, we’ll see ihaiy Endeavoured to excuse myself,, on the score of 
the tpjuble to Am, fatigue, and the inconwenience of the heat, t(» myself ; 
but in vain. On to the Vale of Health. On our w^ay thither I ex- 
pressed my admiration of t]ie virtues of the PejJlingtonians, as proved 
by the short and simple annals’* recorded on the tomb-stones of the 
departed who reposed in the new burying-ground : — they being the 
“ best of husbands,*’ the “ most affectionate of wives,*’ the “ most 
dutiful of children,” or the “ most faithful of friends.” “ True,” 
said Hobbleday i “ and it is something for us to be jiroud of. ’Tis 
the same thing, too, in the old burying-ground — angels upon earth, 
rest their souls ! I wish, tliough, w^e coujd say as much of the live 
ones : I could name a few of them, who, wlien tke^ go, won’t be quite 
so favourably mentioned. Stop — pardon one moment, whilst I leave 
my compliments of condolence over the way.” Left me for a few minutes. 
Took refuge in my pwii reliect^ns. Not comfortable at hearing this 
slur upon some of the live Pedlihgtonians. F elt cw^ain misgivings as 
to whether this retired country-town were much more moral, or, in other 
respects, much better than “ populous cities proud.” 

Whilst I was waiting the return of Hobbleday, Mr. Shrubsole came 
uj) to me. 

“ 1 think. Sir,” said he, “ that was rny friend Hobbleday who just 
left you ?” • 

1 told him it was. 

“ I dare say you find him a charming companion. What a tongue 
he has ! I wish, though, he did’nt sometimes make so ill a use of it. 
He is the most censorious little wretch in the place ; slanderous, mali- 
cicnis, malignant! Well; he may say what he pleases about me; 

thank my stars, lie can say nothing to my disadvantage. Good mor 

Oh, when Hobbleday returns, pra^j^ tell him that my little woman and I 
have just seen the new wi|^do\v-curtains, wdiich, as we suspected, turn 
out to be nothing but the old ones dyed in turmeric, after all. But 
that old woman is the vainest, the most boastful — in short, the greatest 
liar in all Little-Pedlington, Good morning, Sir.” 

Jn one respect I was not sorry to learn that Mr. Hobbleday was of 

Havinff since been informed by an intelligent friend that this epitaph is to be , 
found in two or three other places in England besides Little-Pedlingtoii, I suppress 
the remainder. 
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gomewhat a cenaoiioUg turn : it gave me hope that some of the live 
Little-Pedlingtonians might be letter than his report of them. He 
returned. 1 delivered the megsage, but guppeesed the opinion. Took 
me aU.over the Vale of Health. Muet admit that we have nothing at 
all like it in or near London — if, indeed, we except a cow-held near 
Camden-town. Eighteen email hnuees, ecattered about, chiefly occu- 
pied by invalids, who retire thither on account of the superior salubrity 
of the spot. At a very pretty cottage, called Hygeia Lodge, saw two 
mutes standing at the door. Taken to the extreme corner of the Vale. 
A man busy ptSkting ghrubs and young trees about a deep hole. Won- 
dered what that was for. Informed by Hobbleday that Doctors Drench 
and D?ai?aum (their celebrated physicians, and the proprietors of that 
portion of the ground) had had the good fortune to discover there 
a mineral sprmg of the nastiest water you ever put to your lips. 
“I've tasted it,^ continued Hobbleday; “enough to poison a dog ! It 
will be the making of the place, as they say ; but what is to become of 
Cheltenham, Harrowgate, Tjinbridge-wellB, and such places ? — however, 
poor devils ! that’s their afla\r.” Fancied I smelt something like the 
detestable odour of a tan-yard. Peeped through the window of a small 
shed, the door of which was fastened by a strong padlock. Saw a box 
of sulphur, a couple of' bags of iron-filings, ‘a pile of stale red-herrings, 
some raw hides cut into strips, and a quantity of bark, such as the 
tanners use. Wondered what that was for. As Hobbleday w'ondered 
also, I was nothing the wiser for my inquiry. 

Went by the way of High Street ; returned by the Crescent. Cres- 
cent worthy of all the praise bestowed upon it by Felix Hoppy. Mr. H. 
regretted that the sun ha<^ “ gone in,” so that the “ highly-polished 
brass knockers ” did not shine half as much as he had sometimes seen 
them. Beheld the nouse V&^herc “ dwelt the tuneful Jubb !” An odd 
feeling, which I shall neither attempt to describe nor to account for, 
comes over one upon these occasions. Contem])latin% the abode of 
genius ! At thi»- .ynoment, perhaps, flie bard ofV’edlingtonia is in a 
raptured trance. 

Walked down South Street. Hobbleday directed my attention to a 
board just underneath the first-floor window of No. 18 : it bore the 
words “ Little-Pcdlington Universal-Knowledge Society and these 
were surmounted by a Britannia (evidently copied from a ])enny-piece), 
with a trident in the left hand, and a cockatoo held forth in the right. 
With a slight inclination of the head, accompanied by a complacent 
smile, he said, “ I — /, Sir, have the honour of being a member, con- 
jointly with Rummins, Jubb, Hoppy, Daubson — in short, all the big- 
wigs of Little-Podlington, We have meetings — conversishoni/s — twice 
41-week : a library, too : — ^Murray’s ‘ Grammar,’ Entick's ‘ Dictionary,’ 
Guthrie’s ‘ Geography,’ and (besides other useful works) we have the 
‘ Penny Magazine,’ complete from — the — very — firsts* 

“ But what is the meaning of thSt Aguro^j^ir ?” said I, pointing to 
the Lady Britannia. 

“Hal thought you’d notice that. That, Sir, is the w’ork of our own 
Daubson : needn’t go out of Little-Pedlington for such things. The 
figure, I needn’t tell you, is ^Minerva — ‘ fitting emblem !’ as Hoppy 
says of the Dolphin’s tail for our pump-handle.” 

Minerva ! — and with a cockatoo in her hand !” 

“ Dear me ! that’s very odd. You are almost the first person — a 
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visiter, I mean — ^who ever noticed tbat. Of course,. know ve^ well 
it ought, in strictness, to be an owl ; but Daubson, who is the arbitroduT 
elegantium of Little-Pedlington, thought that a cockatoo would be a 
prettier thing ; and as we luckily happened to have one in our Zoo for 

him to paint from, why . I say, how naturally he has got the yellow 

tufr on the head, and the red spot onihe neck ! Clever creature ! clever 
creature ! Shall we go^t onc^ to the skittle-ground, and sec his great 
work — the famous grenadier 

This I declined, pleading, as ray excuse, fatigue and the intense heal. 

“ Welh then,” said my obliging companion, “ to-yiCirOw. r ou must 
allow me to call upon you to-morrow, and I’ll show' you more of the 
beauties and curiosities of our place. No denial, now — no tri?«ble to 
me. Never so happy as when 1 am in the company of an intelligent 
visiter ” — (here he bowed) — “ who can appreciate — jjou understand. 

Besides, from my position in society, I enjoy opportunities whicli 

For instance, Rummins’s public day for his Museum is Friday : now /, 
from my position, as I said, am allowed the privilege of introducing a 
friend there any day in the week : for, l^efidcs being a ‘member of the 
Knowledge Society, and a life-governor of the Zoo, I have the honour, 
Sir, to be — ahem ! — Chairman of the Little-Pedlington Savings Bank. 
Good morning ; I wish you*a very good morning* Ha ! a rush at Yaw- 
kins’s library. Shou’dn’t wonder if they have news of Miss Cripps’s 
bag.” 

Dying of heat and thirst. Inquired of a boy, who was carrying a 
band-box, whether they had a confectioner’s in the place ? 

“ What!” said he, “ a confectioner’s in such a place as Lippleton ! 
Where do you come from, I should like to know ? We have two iu our 
place — Stintum’s, over the way, and Mrs. dhanks’i, in Market Square. 

I say, Bill ” — (this was addressed to another boy who happened to 
jiass) — “ here's a gentleman wants to know if we hav’n’t never a con- 
fectioner’s in iSppleton. That’s a good one, isn’t it ?” 

To Stintum’s. — A# confectioner’s ! Gingerbread, raspberry-tarts, hard 
biscuits, and three-cornered pull’s on the counter ; bottles of lollipops, 
sugar-candy, bull’s-eyes, and coloured sugar-plums on the window- 
shelves ; — a clear case of a Gunter adapted to the capacity of the rising 
generation. Mr. Stintum told me, in answer to my request for an iced 
cream, that he had nothing to do wdth such nousciise, nor had his father 
before him ; that he didn’t want to get himself into the Gazette, by 
going out of his line, though a certain person in Market Square might. 
He didn’t care to make a fine show in his window : all he desired was 
to maintain his character as an honest tradesman. “ I don’t want to 
speak ill of a neighbour,” continued he : “ every one must look after 
their own soul ; I’ve done nothing in this world to forfeit mine. I can 
sleep at night, because I’ve nothing weighty upon my conscience ; and 
if it were the last word I had to speak ” — (What horrid crime can 
that unhappy Mrs. Shanks have* committed, thought 1, that should 
excite the fears even of a rival pastrycook for her salvation ?) — “ if it 
were the last word I had to speak, I could safely say that I never put 
salt butter in my tarts.” 

Went to the shop of Mrs. Shanks in Market Square ; in all respects, 
qspept one, worthy of Little-Pedlington. Window decorated with an 
exquisite model, in barley-sugar, of the new pump in Market Square, • 
and paste figures innumerable of ApoUos and Venuses, shepherds and 
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Bhepherdesses, &c. &c« Announcements in various parts of Suppers 
provided on the shortest notice,” “ Confectionary of all sorts,” “ Water 
ices and iced creams.” Mrs. Shanks* a skinny little woman, perched 
on a high chair behind the counter ; yellow face ; green patch over the 
right eye; curly, flaxen wig, encircled by- a wreath of faded artificial 
roses ; pale-blue silk dress ; huge'gilt neck-chain and bracelets ; a jug 
before her, with flowers in it. Reminded me of the once-cclebrated 
divinity of the Cafi des Mille Colonnes in the Palais Royal. La- 
mentable ^0 reflect that the soul contained in such a body should be in 
jeopardy, and alT^on account of a little salt butter smuggled into a tart. 

“ What ice can I have, Mrs. Shanks ?” 

“ Vi^featever you please, Sir.” 

“ Lemon-water, then.” 

Mrs. Shank^.opencd a long, narrow book, in a parchment cover, 
dipped a pen into the ink, and inquired, “ When for, Sir ? and how 
much do you wish to have ?” 

“ Now, if ypu please; and one glass to begin with.” 

‘‘ Oh ! we don’t keep ices .»*eady-made, Sir ; but we can make you 
any quantity you please, not less than a quart, at only one day’s notice.” 

Assuredly Littlc-Pejjlington possesses many advantages ; yet, oh ! 
dear London ! ’ * 

“Is there any other shop in the town where I may get some ? I’m 
dying for it.” 

“ No, Sir ; ours is the only house in the line in all the place where 
respectable people can go. We don’t make our pastry with mutton 
dripping ; lae don’t use red-lead and copper to colour our sugar-plums ; 
we never gave poor little S'lsan Gobbleton — the sweetest child in the 
world ! — the colic if died of. But I’m certain that monster Stintum, 
Sir, can’t sleep in his hed ; and that’s the comfort of it.” 

Little more than twelve hours, sleeping and waking, in this place — 
“ too good for us poor sinners to live in ” — and have already heard of 
as much vice, imwY^rality, and roguery, great and s\nall, going on in it, 
as if it were a wicked large town ; yet not the convenience of procuring 
an iced cream on a hot day (except, indeed, by ordering it a day before- 
hand) as a set-off against it all ! 

Four o’clock. Went to Yawkins’s library. Subscribed for a month. 
Set my name down also in the M.C.’s book. Wished to know the pre- 
sent station of the — th dragoons, as I Was desirous of writing by that 
iiiglit’s ])ost to a friend who was in it, and requested Mr. Yawkins to let 
me sec the Army List. Fortunate in subscribing with him, for his was the 
only library in the place that hud one. Produced the list for last No- 
vember twelvemonth. Yawkins deserves his character for “ urbanity ” 
(vide “ Guide”), for he told me that if I particularly wished to see 
it, he would order a new one down, along with the magazines, next Tuesday 
week. Purchased Jubb’s “ Pedliugtonia,” price two shillings, and 
Rummins’s “ Antiquities of Little-PMlington,” price onc-aiid-sixpence. 
Yawkins assured me they W'ere the two greatest works that had 
ever issued from the Little-Pcdlington press — Hoppy’s “ Guide ” 
scarcely excepted. Yaw'kins expressed some astonishment that neither 
of those, works had been noticed either in the “ Quarterly” or the “ Edin- 
burgh.” Thought such marked neglect of the tw^o master-minds of t.^c 
age a manifestation of a paltry spirit. Quite superior to all such petti- « 
ness at Little- Pcdlington. The Pedlington “ Weekly Observer ” had 
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Bpoken of Rogers, and Moore, and Campbell, of Hallam, Lingard, and 
Sharon Turner, and such like ^ — aye, and with great kindness, too, not- 
withstanding. “ 1 verily believe,” he continued, “ I verily believe 
there are but two men in our town who wotild not have acted with equal 
generosity, and those are Snargate and Sniggerston, who keep an 
inferior sort of circulating libraries here : but they are, notoriously, a 
couple of paltry fellows, %nd I have no hesitation in saying so !” 

“ What ! two more of them !” thought I. 

“ And pray, Mr. Yawkins, is Mr. Rummins engaged upom any new 
work ?” , * 

“ A work which will produce a powerful sensation, Sir ; especially 
here in Littlc-Pedlington, Rummiiis is writing the* Life and*l?Mnes* 
of his great contemporary Jubb.” 

And Mr. Jubb ?” ^ 

Jubb, Sir, is writing the * Life and Times * of his illustrious 
townsman, Rumrnins. Rummins, you know, Sir, is an F.S.A., so that 
the world will naturally look for a biography of /urn.” 

“ Would not the ‘ Table-Talk* of siicll d man be interesting?” 

“ Why — aw — to speak candidly, 1 do not think that — to the gene- 
rality of readers, at least — I don’t think it would ; for, to say the truth, 
ho — aw — never says anythifig at all. No, Sir ; lie is one of your think- 
ing men, as you may gather from his writings. But Jubb, now — 
Jiibb’s ‘ Table-talk,' indeed ! But I have reason to believe Hoppy is 
engaged upon that work, and the very man for the purpose. I have 
lived in Littlc-Pedlington all my life. Sir, yet, I give you my honour, 
such a talker as Jubb I never met with. Wonderful, truly wonderful ! 

I have heard him talk for lliree hours without stopping ; and so pro- 
found, so amazingly profound is his conversation, ^at one-half of what 
he says his hearers cannot understand, whilst he himself does not un- 
derstand the other. Truly wonderful, indeed !” 

At this monfent a tall, thin, elderly lady, in deep mourning, entered 
the shop. One end of a long black riblion she hey^in her hand, and 
to the other was fastened a fat, waddling, F rcnch poodle. The lady 
w as attended by a jaded-looking footman, in an orange-coloured coat, 
profusely ornamented wdth green worsted lace; be carried a large, wadded, 
black silk cloak, a shawl, a book, a bag of biscuits, a camp-chair, and a 
foot-stool. 

“ Good morning, Mem,” said Yawkins, as the lady took a seat; “ I 
ho])e you are a little better to-day ?” 

“ 1 shall never again be the person I was, — at least in this world, 
Yawkins. I shall never recover from the effects of it.” 

“It was a heavy blow', — a sad loss indeed, Mem. And that the 
monster who perpetrated the crime should have escaped undiscovered ! 
But iusticc will overtake him, sooner or later, take my word for it, 
MemV’ 

“ That w'ill be a benefit to society, Yawkins, but no consolation to 
me. That won’t restore liim to life.” 

“ Poor lady !” thought I ; “ some relation, or dear friend, barba- 
rously murdered !” 

Tlie lady continued. “ Is the first volume of the ‘ Sad Story • at 
Ijijme yet ? I have been upw'ards of a month ‘ down ’ for it.” 

“ No, Mem ; but as soon as it does come home you shall have it.” • 
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Hemember that, now ; for you know I read the two last volumes 
first, to oblige Miss Cripps, who was waiting for them.” 

Why, Mem, you know if subscribers didn’t accommodate each other 
in that way we shouldn’t get on at all. Talking of Miss Cripps, sorry 
to say that the report so general, about an hour ago, of her having re- 
covered her bag, is not true.” » 

“ Poor Cripps ! Pm very sorry for, it, — ^i^ot that I believe a word 
about the two sovereigns. Pray, Yawkins, now does the raffle for the 
tea-tray ^id patent snuflfers get on ?” 

“ Why, Mtim, ^ou know the list hasn’t been up above a fortnight, 
and forty chances at a shilling a-piece take a long while to fill up. 
How«^]q we are getting on : eighteen down already, and I have every 
reason to expect that Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs and Mrs. Fitz-bobbin — ^visi- 
ters from Loncjjpn — will each take two chances. They are considering 
about it.’^ 

“ Well, Yawkins, it is but fair to tell you that, on Saturday, I tea’d 
with Mrs. Hobbleday in tlje Crescent ; there was a large party ; the 
whole cvening'we talked abbivt little else but your raffle ; and the gene- 
ral opinion was that you would have done much better with eighty at 
sixpence.” 

“ How, Mem !” exclaimed Yawkins, with an air of offended dignity ; 
“ much obliged to Mrs. Hobbleday and her party : a sixpenny raffle 
might do very well at such a place as Sniggerstone’s, or Snargate’s, 
but I should like to know what the company at Yawkins^s would say 
to such a thing. No, Mem;” — (here he turned his eyes up to the 
ceiling and placed his hand ujwn his heart) — “ No, Mem ; rather than 
so compromise the respectability of my establishment, I would almost 
sooner return the eighteen suillings to the subscribers, and sell the tea- 
tray and snuffers at prime host.” 

The lady, after feeding the fat poodle with a couple of biscuits from 
the bag, withdrew — having first sent her unhappy servaht forward with 
her commands tha!;, he w ould place her chair and foot-stool ready for 
her at the sunny corner of the Crescent. 

“ That’s the Miss Tidmarsh you must have heard so much about in 
London, Sir,” said Yawkins. 

“ 1 never heard the name till now,” replied I. “ But what is the 
nature of the calamity which has befallen licr ?” 

“ Why, that is it. Sir. Dear me ! it’s very extraordinary you should 
not have heard of it in London ! Why, Sir, it set all Little-Pedlington 
in a ferment for a month. Except about that atrocious affair of stealing 
the pump-ladle — which of course you must have heanl of — I never 
knew the town in a state of such tremendous excitement. She had a 
most beautiful French ptxidle. Sir — twice as fat as the one she has got 
with her now — such a quantity of hair, too, and as soft as silk ! She 
was in this very shop with it. Sir, only the day before it happened. 
Well, Sir, one morning she missed tile dog : about two hours afterwards 
the ]»ooT thing returned, but in what a state ! Conceive her horror — 
conceive the agonizing shock to her feelings! Some monster, some 
fiend in human form, had cut all its hair off — got hold of Miss Tid- 
marsh’s poodle and shaved it — shaved it, Sir, as smooth as the palm of 
your hand ! ” 

Honible, indeed!” I exclaimed; and that an event of sueff s 
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‘stirring interest’ in Little-Pedlington should remain unknown to us T* 
Adding, “ But strange as it may seem to you, Mr. Yawkins, it is my fixed 
belief that were a troop of monsters, a legion of fiends in human shape, 
to shave all the dogs of every description that infest one-half of London, 
the other half would probably never know anything of the occurrence.” 

“ Then blessed be Little-Pedlingtpu !” replied Yawkins, “ where 
everybody is acquainted ijith everybody else’s affairs, at least as well as 
with his own.” • 

Yet half an hour to spare before dinner. Time enough, perhaps, to 
see Daubson s grand picture — ^the Grenadier. Inqiiired* wlie.reabouts 
was Yawkins^s skittle-ground. Informed that it was an immense way 
off — quite at the farther end of the town. Hopeless for to-day^ taught 
I ; but asked what the distance might be. Told, nearly four minutes’ 
walk. Went ; stood before the “ all -but-breathing Grenadier,” as it is 
designated by Jubb. Hard to describe its first effect upon me. As 1 
approached it, involuntarily took off my hat. Thermometer 84° in the 
shade. Daubson certainly an original genius ; unlike Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Phillips, or Pickersgill. Neither (Jiff his work ptit me much in 
mind of Titian or Vandyke — not in the least of Rembrandt. No servile 
imitator — in fact, no imitator at all. Perhaps a military critic might 
object that the fixed bayonef is rather longer tbah the musket itself ; be 
this as it may, owing to that contrivance it appears a most formidable 
weapon. In order that the whole of the arras and accoutrements may 
be seen by the spectator, the painter, with considerable address, has 
represented the cartridge-box and the scabbard of the bayonet in front. 
Scabbard aboiit one-third the length of the bayonet — judicious — needless 
to exaggerate in tliis — nothing formidable^ in the aj)pcarance of a long 
scabbard, whatever may be thought of a loif |5 bayonet. Legs consider- 
ably thicker than the thighs — ^grand idea of stability — characteristic of 
a “ grenadier standing sentry.” Resolved to sit to Daubson. 

Five d* clock* Returned to “ as nice a little dinner as I could wish to 
sit down to.” Such ,wa8 I promised by mine host.^ .Thennometer in- 
veterately holding to 84°, Huge hot round of beef, which filled the 
room with steam — hot suet dumplings, and hard — hot carrots, each as big 
as the grenadier’s leg — scalding hot potatoes in their skins. Nice little 
dinner indeed — for the season I 

Five minutes past five. Finished dinner and ordered some wine. 
Wine fiery as brandy, and warm: complained of it. Scorewcll assured 
me it was the very same wine he was in the habit of serving to the family 
with the fly, and that they never complained of it. Indeed, neither the 
St. Knitalls, nor the Fitz-hobbins, nor Mr. Twistwircville, nor even Mr. 
De Stewpan (who was remarkably particular about his wine) — in short, 
this was the first time his (Scorewell’s) wine had ever been complained 
of by mortal man. Such authorities it would have been downright 
insolence to oppose. Said no more, but simply ordered a little weak 
^ brandy and water. Scorewell undertook to “ try again.” Whilst he 
’ was away, fancied I heard a pump-handle at work. Returned ; wine 
by no means so strung, and much cooler. The first decanter chip! at 
the lip; so was this — odd coincidence. Inquired how the decanter 
came to be so wet outside ? Scorewell replied, that he had just given it 
a minute in ice. That’s a reason, thought I. 

Whilst I was sipping my wine, and reading Jubb’s “ Pedlingtonia” 
—-(found Ruxnmins’s “ Antiquities” too learned, too profound, for after- 
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dinner reading), Mr. Hobbleday eame in. Merely looked in to see tTie 
time by the coffee-room clock. H^^collectiiig his civilities to me in the 
morning, invited him to wine. Ordered a fresh bottle. “ Know the 
sort of wine Mr. Hobbleday likes,’* said Scorewell, as he quitted the room. 

“ Good creature that Scorewell,** said Hobbleday, ** and one of thfr 
best inns in Little-Pedlington.** » 

“ Then I am fortunate,’* said I, in having accidentally been brought 
to it. The other inn-keepers are but moderately honest — at least, so I 
am told by Scorewell ; and for a stranger as I am to have fallen upon 
the only one ^ho-; ** 

“ What I say, understand me, I say in confidence. Good creature— 
capita^inn ; but call your bill every morning — that is, if you should find 
it possible to stay at it for more than a day or two. Call it, I say, every 
morning — ^you ^inderstand. In the hurry of business people sometimes 
forget what you have not had, and down it goes into the bill. After a 
week or so, you can’t tax your memory as to whether you had such or 
such a thing, or not ; and, rather than dispute about it, why you — - 
ahem ! Now,'Scorewell, wKal have you done for us, eh ? Is that some 
of Squire Dribble’s wine ?” Scorewell assured us that it was. 

“ Squire Dribble ? Isn’t that the gentleman who has a place in this 
part of the country — aVolleetion of pictured — statues?” inquired I. 

“ The same,” replied Hobbleday ; “ about a mile beyond Squashmire 
Gate. My most intimate friend. I’ll give you a letter of introduction 
to him, which you’ll find very useful. Fine place, fine place ! Squire 
himself as great a curiosity as anything he has to show.” 

Eight o*clock, “ No more wine,” said Hobbleday, I must go. We 
have a meeting of pur Universal- Knowledge Society. Never miss it. 
Although I have been a member upwards of two years, I am still in want 
of an immense deal of knowledge — ^you’d be astonished to hear how 
many things I am ignorant of! Some of our learned members say that 
I bore them to daath with questions. Can’t help fthat, you know. No 
use to subscribe one’s money to a Knowledge-Society, unless one is 
allowed to profit by it.” 

Expressed a desire to attend the meeting. 

“ Take you with the greatest pleasure — not to-night — ’tis not ray turn 
— any other night you choose.” 

Reminded him of his promise to introduce me to Rummins, Jubb, and 
the rest of the great Little-Pedlingtonians. 

“ To-morrow I’ll introduce you to them all. Let me see — come and 
take a bachelor’s chop with me at five : I’ll invite them to meet you — 
Hoppy and Daubson, too — just we six — ‘ flow of reason, feast of soul,’ 
eh ? If they are all unengaged and can all come — five to-morrow, ch ? 
Let you know by twelve. Good evening. Capital wine, that.” (To 
Scorewell, who just then entered the room) — “ I say, Scorewell, if you 
should hear anything positive about Miss Cripps’s bag, send word to me 
at the U. N. S. Good evening.” 

“ What does he mean by the U.N.S., Mr. Scorewell,” inquired I. 

“ Universal Knowledge Society, Sir. Pleasant gentleman, Mr. Hob- 
bleday, Sir.” 

“ And exceedingly civil to me,” said I. ^ 

“ Invited you to dine with him to-morrow. Sir. Ahem ! Nice gen- 
tleman, Sir, but the greatest humbug in Little^rPedlington. He never 
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gave a dinner to anybcnly in Ins life — a tea and turn-out now and then 
— and never once offered an invitation without an if tacked to it. He 
knows that to-morrow is Mr. Hoppy’s teaching day, so he can’t come : 
he knows that Mr. Jubb is engaged to dine with Mr. Kumniins (for he 
heard Mr. R. order a bottle of Cape Madeira to-day for the purpose), 
80 they can’t come.” 

Tins was “ the most unkindest cpt of all.” That there should be 
to be found in Little-P^dliiigtpu roguish innkeepers, disreputable libra- 
rians, poisoning pastry-cdbks/ and pick-purses; the envious, the mali. 
cious, and the scandal-monger ; wicked husbands and naughty wives ; 
nay, even purloiners of punjp-ladles, and shavers of pet»po(jflles — little 
as I expected to hear of all or any of these, I migflt, in the course of 
time, have reconciled myself to the circumstance. Knowing ^cm, I 
might avoid them. But that there should exist in this pre-eminently 
virtuous town one of that contemptible race so emphatically named by 
mine host — a race (as I had hitherto imagined) })cculirfi- to London — ! 

As soon should I have expected,” I exclaimed, “ to hear, that you 
have amongst you one of those uttermost miscreants who are at once 
the scorn of the honourable profession^ which they dtsgrace, and the 
despised of the society they infest — a pettifogging attorney 1” 

Unhappily for us, Sir,” said Scorewell, “ we have one. To-morrow 
I’ll tell you some of the rdguje*s tricks. His tiame is Beg par- 

don, Sir ; I hear the fainily-with-the-fly bell.” 

Regretted that I didn’t hear his name. Resolved to inform myself of 
it to-morrow ; ami (together with the account of his tricks, with which 
Scorewell is to favour me) to hitch it into my journal, tljat it may stand 
as a “Beware” to all future visiters to l^ittle-Pcdlington. ****** 

Ten o'* clock . — Finished reading “ Pedlinjgtonia.” Very Pope-ish, and 
the work of a Protestant minister ! Fatij^ied by the excitement of the 
day, and a busy morrow in store for the. USng for chambermaid. 
Mem. Incpiirc of Hoppy (when I shall have the honour and happiness 
of seeing him^ who^and what those Fitzas and Villes really are. Fiom 
a momentary glimpise I had of Hobbs Hobbs, Esej^, fancied there w^as 
something of the valet cut even about him. Chambermaid to “ mar- 
shal me the way.” Met Scorewell in the passage. Nothing certain 
yet about Miss Cripps’s bag. Had just returned from the office of 
the Pedlington Weekly Observer. Editor kee]js the press op(‘.n till the 
last possible moment, in order to give their readers to-morrow the latest 
intelligence concerning it. Happy Pedlingtonians ! An alfair of ten 
times this “ stirring interest” would scarcely produce a perceptible 
effect upon us poor over-excited Londoners. Desired they would let 
me have the paper in the morning, to extract anything remarkahiy 
interesting. “ Good night.” 

Half-past twelve. — A loud knocking at my door. 

“ Are you asleep, Sir?” 

“ I was, and soundly too, till you disturbed me. Who is it, and what 
do you want ?” • 

“Please to get up, and open the door a-jar. Sir. It’s chambermaid.” 

“ Ugh ! There — now — what’s the matter ?” 

“ Master thought you’d like to know. Sir : Miss Cripps has got her 
bng safe, with everything in it— except the money.” 

{To be continued.') . 
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Oh, bear him where the rain can fall. 

And where the win<|B can blow. 

And let the sun weep o'er his pall. 

As to the grave ye go I ' ^ 

And in some little lone churchyard. 

Beside the growing corn. 

Lay gv.ntle nature's stem prose bard — 

Her mightiest peasant-born 1 
Yes, let the wild flower wed his grave. 

That bees may murmur near. 

When o'er his last home bend the brave. 

And say, A man lies here.*’ 

For Britons honour Cobbett’s name. 

Though rashly oft he spoke ; 

And none can scorn, and few will blame. 

The low-laid heart of oak. 

See, o'er his prostrate branches, see, 

Ev’n factious hate consents 
To reverence in the fallen tree 
His British lineaments ! 

Thovigh gnarlM the storm-toss'd boughs that braved 
The thunder’s gather’d scowl. 

Not always through his darkness raved 
The storm-wii^ds of the soul. 

Oh, no ! Jn hours of golden calm 
Morn 'met his forehead bold ; 

And breezy evening sung her psalm 
Beneath his dew-dropp’d gold. 

The W'en its crest of fibred fire 
WiUi'his rich bronze compared. 

While many a youngling’s songful sire 
His acorn *d twiglets shared. 

The lark, above, sw^ect tribute paid. 

Where clouds with light were riven ; 

And true-love sought his blue-bell’J shade, 

“ To bless the hour of Heav'n.” 

Ev’n when his stormy voice was loud. 

And guilt quaked at the sound. 

Beneath the frown that shook the proud. 

The poor a shelter found. 

Head Oak, thou liv'st ! Thy smitten hands. 

The thunder of thy brow. 

Speak, with strange tongues, in many lands. 

And tyrants hear thee now ! 

JuLVhe 23f"clf 183d* 
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THE GIPSY OF SARDIS*. 

I HAD many unhappy thoughts about Maimuna. The glance I had 
snatched on board the Trebizond slaver left in my memory a pair of 
dark eyes full of uneasiness and doubt, and I knew her elastic motions 
so well, that there was something in •her single step as she came over 
the gang- way which assiATcd me that she was dispirited and uncertain of 
her errand. Who was tkfe old Turk who dragged her up the vessel’s 
side with so little ceremody ? What could the child of a gipgr be doing 
on the deck of a slaver from Trebizond? • 

With no very definite ideas as to the disposal of this lovely child 
should 1 succeed in my wishes, I had insensibly made up my^niird that 
she could never be happy without me, and that my one object in Con- 
stantinople was to get her into my possession. I had a^lelicacy in com- 
municating the full extent of my design to Job, for, asirie from the grave 
view he would take of the morality of the step, and her probable fate as 
a woman, he would have painful and just doubts of my^ ability to bear 
this additional demand uj)on my means* * Thoiigli entirely dependent 
himself^ Job had tliat natural contempt for the precious metals, that he 
could not too freely assist any one to their possession wlio happened to 
sol a value on the amount m his pocket ; and this, I may say, was the 
one point which, between my alFectionatc monster and myself, was not 
discussed as harmoniously as the loves of Corydon and Alexis. The 
account of his expenditure, which I regularly exacted of him before he 
tied on his bandana at night, was always more or less uusatisfaclory ; 
and though he would not have hesitated to bestow a \vhole scudo 
unthinkingly on the first dirty dervish he sljould meet, he was still siifli- 
ciently impressed with the necessity of ecoj^iomy, %) remember it in an 
argument of any length or importance ; and for this and some other 
reasons I reserved my confidence upon the intended addition to my 

Not far from the Jlumt Column, in the very bcait^if Stamboiil, lived 
an old merchant in attar and jessamine, called Mustapha. Every one 
who has been at Constantinople will remember him and bis Nubian 
slave in a small shop on the right, as you ascend to the Hi]>po(lroinc. 
He calls himself essence-seller to the sultan, hut his ])rincipal source of 
profit is the stranger who is brought to his divans by the inter])reters in 
his pay; and to his credit bent said, that for the courtesy of his deal- 
ings, and for the excellence of his extracts, the stranger could not well 
fall into better hands. 

It had been my fortune, on my first visit to Mustapha, to conciliate 
his good will. I had laid in my small stock of spice-woods and essences 
on that occasion, and the call which I made religiously every time I 
crossed the Golden Horn w'as purely a matter of friendship. In addition 
to one or two trifling presents, vrhich (with a knowledge of human 
, nature) I had returned in the Shape of two mortal sins — a keg of 
brandy and a flask of gin, bought out of the English collier lying in the 
bay ; in addition to his kind presents, I say, niy largc-trousercd friend 
had made me many pressing offers of service. There was little pro- 


* Continued from page 316. 
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])abi]ity, it was true, that I should ever find occasion to profit by them ; 
but I nevertheless believed that his hand was laid upon his heart in 
earnest sincerity, and in the course of my reflections upon the fate of 
Maimuna, it had occurred to me more than once that he might be of use 
in clearing up the mystery of her motions. 

“ Job !*’ said I, as we were dawdling along the street of confectioners 
with our Jew behind us one loyely morning, “ I am going to call at 
Mustapha’s.’’ 

We had started to go to the haunt of the^ opium-eaters, and he was 
rather surprised at my proposition, but, witji his usual amiableness 
(very incohi^enient and vexatious in this particular instance), he stepped 
over the gutter without saying a w'ord, and made for the first turning to 
the ri^t., It was the first time since we had left New England that I 
wished myself rid of his company. 

“ But, Job!” said I, calling him back to the shady side of the street, 
and giving him t great lump of candy from the nearest stall (its Oriental 
name by the way, is ‘‘ peacc-to-your-throat ”), I thought you were 
bent on eating opium to-day ?” 

My poor fri6nd looked ai me for a minute, as if to comprehend the 
drift of my remark, and as lie arrived by regular deduction at tlie 
result, I read very clearly in his hideous physiognomy the painful 
embarrassment it occasioned him. It was cnly the day before, that, in 
descending the Bosphorus, we had seen a party of the summary admi- 
nistrators of justice quietly suspending a Turkish woman and her Greek 
paramour from the shutters of a chamber window — intercourse with a 
Christian in that country of liberal legislation being punishable without 
trial or benefit of dervish. From certain observations on my disposition 
in the course of our adventures. Job had made up his mind, I well knew, 
that my danger was more frbm Dalilah than the Philistines ; and while 
these victims of love Vere kicking their silken trousers in the air, I saw% 
hy the look of tender anxiety he cast upon me from the bottom of the 
caique, that the moral in his mind w^ould result iii an inci eased vigilance 
over my motions. ^ While he stood with liis teeth kuck full of “ ])caco-^ 
to-youT-throat,” therefore, forgetting even the instinct of mastication 
in his surprise and sorro'w, 1 well understood what picture was in 
his mind, and wliat construction he j)ut upon my sudden desire for 
solitude. 

“ My dear Philip !” he began, speaking with difficulty from tlie 
stickiness of the candy in his teeth, “ yqur respected mother ” 

At this instant a kervas, preceding a Turk of rank, jostled suddenly 
against him, and as the mounted Mussulman, with his train of runners 
and pipe-bearers came sw^eeping hy, I took the opportunity of Job’s sur- 
prise to slip ])ast with the rest, ami, turning down an alley, tjuietly 
mounted one of the saddle-horses standing for hire at the first mosque, 
and pursued my way alone to the shop of the attar-merchant. To dis- 
mount and hurry Mustapha into his inner and private apartment, with 
an order to the Nubian to deny me *to everybody who should inquire, 
was the work of a minute, but it was scarcely done before I heard Job 
breathless at the door. 

“ Ha vlsto il siffnore?^* he exclaimed, getting to the back of tlie shop 
with a single stride. 

“ EJfendii noP^ said the imperturbable Turk, and he laid his hand 
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on his heart, as he advanced, and offered him with grave courtesy' the 
pipe from his lips. 

The Jew had come puffing into the shop with his slippers in his hand, 
and dropping upon his hams near the door, he took off his small grey 
turban, and was wiping the perspiration from his high and narrow fore- 
head, when Job darted again into the street with a sign to him to follow. 
The look of despair and exhaustion with which he shook out his baggy 
trousers and made after tlle^triffing Yankee, was too much even for the 
gravity of Mustapha. He|iaid aside his pipe, and, as the Nubian struck 
in with the peculiar cackle of his race, I joined myself in theiriSoerriment 
with a heartiness to which many a better joke miglit have failed to 
move me. ^ «* 

While Mustapha was concluding his laugh between the puffs of his 
amber pipe, I had thrown myself along the divan, and was studying 
with some curiosity the inner apartment in which I had Ibeen concealed. 
A curtain of thick but tarnished gold cloth (as sacred from intrusion in 
the East as the bolted and barred doors of Europe) separated from the 
outer shop a small octagonal room that in s^ze and furnifiire resembled 
the Turkish boudoirs which, in tlie luxurious palaces of Europe, some- 
times adjoin a lady’s chamber. The slippered foot was almost buried 
in the rich carpets laid, bu^ not fitted to the ftbor. The divans were 
covered with the flowered and lustrous silk of Brusa, and piled with 
vari-coloured cushions. A perpetual spice-lamp sent up its thin wreaths 
of smoke to the black and carved ceiling, diffusing through the room a 
I>crfumc which, while it stole to the innermost fibres of the brain wdth a 
sense of pleasure, w^eighed on the eyelids and relaxed the limbs ; and as 
the eye became more accustomeff to the dini light which struggled in 
from a window in the arched ceiling, and dissolved in the luxurious and 
hj)icy atmosphere, heaps of the rich shawlte of thi East became dis- 
tinguishable with their sumptuous dyes, and, in a corner, stood a cluster 
of crystal 7ia?’yh(Hcs, faintly reffecting the light in their dim globes of 
rose-water, while costly* pipes, silver-mounted pistols, aiyl a rich Damas- 
cus sabre in a sheath ‘of red velvet, added gorgeousness to the apart- 
ment. 

Musta])ha was a hit of a philosopher in his w^ay, and he had made his 
owm observations on the Europeans who came to his shop. The secluded 
and oriental luxuriousness of the room I have described was one of his 
lures to that passion for the picturesque which he saw in every traveller; 
and another was his gigantic Nubian, who, with bracelets and anklets 
of gold, a white turban, and naked legs and arms, stood always at the 
fUior of his shop, inviting the passers-by — not to buy essences and pas- 
tilles — but to come in and take sherbet with liis master. You will 
have been an hour upon his comfortable divans, have smoked a pipe or 
two, and eaten a snowy sherbet or a dish of rice-pustc and sugar, before 
Mustapha nods to his slave, and produces his gold-rimmed jars of 
essences, from which, with his fatA)refinger, he anoints the palm of 
your hand, or, with a compliment to the beauty of your hair, throws a 
drop into the curl on your temples. Meanwhile, as you smoke, the 
«lave lays in the bowl of your pipe a small jiastille wrapped in gold leaf, 
from which presently arrives to your nostrils a perfume that might 
ddight a Sultan ; and then, from the two black hands which are held 
/sf you full of cubical-edged phials with gilded stoppers, you arc requested 
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with the same bland courtesy to select such as in size or shape suit 
your taste and convenience — ^the smallest of them, when filled with attar, 
worth near a gold piastre. 

This is not very ruiiiQus, and your next temptation comes in the shape 
of a curiously-wrought censer, upon the filagree grating of which is laid 
strips of odorent wrood which, with the heat of the coals beneath, give 
out a perfume like gums from Araby. This, Mustapha swears to you by 
his beard, has a spell in its spicy breath provocative as a philtre, and is 
to be burnt in your lady’s chamber. It is worth its weight in gold, and 
for a hal dful of black chips you are persuaded to pay a price which 
would freight a caique with cinnamon. Then come bracelets, and 
amulets, and purses, all fragrant and precious, and, while you hesitate, 
the ISf ubian brings you cofi'ee that would open the heart of Shylock, and 
you drink and purchase. And when you have spent all your money, 
you go away dfhghted with Mustapha, and quite persuaded that you are 
vastly obliged to him. And, all things considered, so you are ! 

When Mustapha had finished his prayers, (did I say that it was 
noon?) he colled in the Nrabian to roll up the sacred carpet, and then 
closing the curtain betwreen ‘as and the shop, listened patiently to my 
story of the Gipsy, which I told him faithfully from the beginning. 
When I arrived at the ^mcident on board thq. slaver, a sudden light seemed 
to strike upon his mind. 

“ Pekhe, fiUo mio ! pekhe 1” he exclaimed, running his forefinger 
down the middle of his beard, and pouring out a volume of smoke from 
his mouth and nostrils which obscured him for a moment from my sight. 

(I dislike the introduction of foreign words into a story, hut the 
Turkish dissyllable in the foregoing sentence is as constantly on an 
Eastern lip as the amber qr the pipe.) 

He clapped his J.ands Ur? I finished my narration, and the Nubian 
appeared. Some conversation passed between them in Turkish, and 
the slave lightened his girdle, made a salaam, and, talking his slippers 
at the outer door, left the shop. 

‘‘We shall fin(\ her at the slave-market,” said Mustapha. 

I started. The thought had once or twice passed through my mind, 
but I had as often rejected it as impossible. A free-born Zingara, and 
on a confidential errand from her own mother ! — I did not sec how' her 
freedom, if there were danger, should have been so carelesslv put in 
peril. 

“ And if she is there?” said I ; remembering, first, that it was against 
the Mahommedan law for a Christian to purchase a slave, and next, 
that the jmee, if it did not ruin me at once, would certainly leave me 
in a situation rather to lessen than increase my expenses. 

“ I will buy her for you,” said Mustapha. 

The Nubian returned at this moment, and laid at my feet a bundle 
of wearing apparel. He then took from a shelf a shaving apparatus, 
vrilh which he proceeded to lather^my forehead and temples, and after 
a short argument with Mustapha, in which I pleaded in vain for 
two very seducing clusters of curls, those caressed minions dropped 
into the black hand of the slave, and nothing was left for the petits soins, 
of my thumb and forefinger in their leisure hours save a well-coaxed 
and rather respectable moustache. A skull-cap and turban completed 
the transformation of my head, and then, with some awkwardness, I 
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got into a silk shirt, big trousers, jacket, and slippers, and stood up to 
look at myself in the mirror. I was as like one of the common Turks 
of the street as possible, save that the European cravat and stockings 
had preserved an unoriental whiteness in my neck and ankles. This 
was soon remedied with a little brown juice, and after a few cautions 
from Mustapha as to my behaviour, I settled my turban and followed 
him into the street. * 

It is a singular sensaTio^prtQ be walking about in a strange costutne, 
and find that nobody loofs surprised. I could not avoid a slight feeling 
of mortification at the rude manner with which every dirty ^Sussulman 
took the wall of me. After long travel in foreign lands, the habit of 
everywhere exciting notice as a stranger, and the species of cojiseqiience 
attached to the person and movements of a traveller, become rather 
pleasures than otherwise, and it is not without pain that one finds one- 
self once more like common people. I have not yet* returned to my 
own land, (Slingsby is an American, gentle reader,) and cannot judge, 
therefore, how far this feeling is modified by the pleasures of a recovered 
home ; but I was vexed not to be starc(^»t when playifig the Turk at 
Constantinople, and, amusing as it was to be taken for an Englishman 
on first arriving in England, (different as it is from every land I have 
seen, and still more diiferoiit from my own,) f must confess to have 
experienced again a feeling of lessened consequence, when, on my first 
entrance into an hotel in London, I was taken for an Oxonian “ come 
up for a lark in term time. Perhaps 1 have stumbled in this remark 
upon one of those un confessed reasons why a returned traveller is pro- 
verbially discontented with his home. 

Whether Mustapha wished to exhibit hjs new pipe- hearer to his ac- 
(j\iaintancc‘s, or whether there was fun eniAigli in his obese composition 
to enjoy my difficulties in adapting myselr to my Vew circumstances, 1 
cannot precisely say ; but I soon found that we were not going straight 
to the slave-market. 1 had several times forgotten my disguise so far 
as to keep the narrow walk till I stood face to face, with the bearded 
Mussuliiien, who were only so much astonished at my audacity that 
they forgot to kick me over the gutter; and passing, in the bazaar of 
saddle-cloths, an English officer of my acquaintance, w^lio belonged to 
the corvette lying in the Hosphorus, I could not resist the temptation of 
whispering in his ear the name of his sweetheart, (which he had con- 
fided to me over a bottle at Siyyrna,) though I rather expected to be 
seized by the turban the next moment, with the ydeasant conseejuences 
of a mob and an exposure. My friend was so thoroughly amazed, 
however, that I was deep in the crowd before he had ilrawn breath, and 
I look daily now for his arrival in England, (I have not seen him since,) 
with a curiosity to know how he supposes a “ blackguard Turk ” knew 
anything of the lock of hair he carried in his waistcoat pocket. 

The essence-seller had stojiped in the book-hazaar, and was conde- 
scendingly smoking a pipe, with his legs crossed on the counter of a 
venerable Armenian, who sat buried to the chin in his own wares, when 
who should come pottering along (as Mrs. Butler would say) but Job 
with his Jew behind him. Mustapha (j)robahly unwilling to he '»eeii 
smoking with an Armenian) had ensconced himself behind a towering 
/heap of folios, alid his vexed and impatient pipe-bearer had taken his 
more humble position on the narrow base of one of the chequered 

2 I 2 
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columns ’which are peculiar to the hazaar devoted to the bibliopolists. 
As my friend came floundering along “ all abroad ” with his legs and 
arms, as usual, I contrived, by an adroit insertion of one of my feet be- 
tween his, to spread him over the musty tomes of the Armenian in a 
way calculated to derange materially the well-ordered sequence of the 
volumes. 

Allah ! Mashallah !” exclaimed Mustapha, whose spreading lap 
was filled with black-letter copies of the K^iqrab, while the bowl of his 
pipe was buried in the fallen pyramid. } 

“ Bestia’-'Inglese !’* muttered the Armenian, as Job put one hand in 
the inkstand in endeavouring to rise, and with the next effort laid his 
blackened, fingers on a heap of choice volumes bound in snowy vellum. 

The officious Jew took up the topmost copy, marked like a cinq-foil 
with his sj)reading thumb and fingers, and quietly asked the Armenian 
what II Signori would be expected to pay. As I knew he had no 
money in his pocket, I calculated safely on this new embarrassment to 
divert his anger from the original cause of his overthrow. 

“ Tre colonart,” said the iTOpkseller. 

Job opened the book, and his well-known guttural of surprise and 
delight assured me that I might come out from behind the column and 
look over his shoulder. ‘'It was an illuminarted copy of Hafiz, with a 
Latin translation, — a treasure which his heart had been set upon from 
our first arrival in the East, and for which I well knew he would sell 
I his coat off his back without hesitation. The desire to give it him 
passed through my mind, but I could see no means, under my present 
circumstances, either of buying the book or relieving him from his em- 
barrassment ; and as he buried his nose deeper between the leaves, and 
sat down on the low coimtef, forgetful alike of his dilemma and his 
lost friend, I nodded to Musfapha to get off as quietly as possible, and, 
fortunately slipping past both him and the Jew unrecognised, left him 
to finish the loves of Gulistan and settle his account with the incensed 
Armenian. 

£ ts 

II. 

As we entered the gates of the slave-market, Mustapha renewed his 
cautions to me with regard to my conduct, reminding me that, as a 
Christian, I should sec the white female slaves at the peril of my life, 
and immediately assumed, himself, sauntering and poco-curante 
manner, equally favourable to concealment and to his interests as a 
purchaser. I follow'ed close at his heels with his pipe, and, as he stopped 
to chat with his acquaintances, 1 now and then gave him a shove with 
the bowl between his jacket and girdle, rendered impatient to the last 
degree by the sight of the close lattices on every side of us, and the 
sounds of the chattering voices within. 

I should have been interested, had I been a mere spectator, in the 
scene about me, but Mustapha’s ucnecessary and provoking delay, 
while (as I thought possible, if she really were in the market) Mai- 
muna might be bartered for at that moment within, wound my rage to a 
pitch at last scarcely endurable. * 

We had come up from a cellar to which one of Mustapha*s acquaint- 
ances had taken him to see a young while lad he was about to purchase, , 
r and I was hoping that my suspense was nearly over, when a man came 
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forward into the middle of the court, ringing a hand-bell, and followed 
by a black girl, covered with a scant blanket. Like most of her 
race (she was an Abyssinian), her head was that of a brute, but 
never were body and limbs more exquisitely moulded. She gazed about 
without either surprise or shame, stepping after the crier with an elastic, 
leopard-like tread, her feet turned in like those of the North- American 
Indian, her neck bent gracefully forward, and her shoulders and hips 
working with that easy lost in the constrained dress and motion 

of civilised women. Th^‘ Mercury of Giovanni di Bologna springs not 
lighter from the jet of the fountain than did this ebon Yeatts from the 
ground on which she stood. • 

I ventured to whisper to Mustapha, that, under cover of the sale of 
the Abyssinian, we might see the white slaves more unobserved. 

A bid was made for her. 

“ Fifteen piastres !” said the attar-scller, wholly absorbed in the sale, 
and not hearing a syllable I said to him, “ She would be worth twice as 
much to gild my pastilles !’* And handing me his pipe, he waddled into 
the centre of the court, lifted the blank^j^ from the slave’s shoulders, 
turned her round and round, like a Venu^ on a pivot, looked at her teeth 
and hands, and after a conversation aside with the crier, he resumed his 
pipe, and the black disappgp,red from the ground. 

“ I have bought her !” he said, with a salacious grin, as I handed him 
his tobacco-bag, and muttered a round Italian execration in his car. 

The idea that Maimuna might have become the property of that gross 
and sensual monster just as easily as the pretty negress he had bought, 
sent my blood boiling for an instant to my cheek. Yet I had seen this 
poor savage of seventeen sold without a thought, save a mental congra- 
tulation that she would he better fed and cjtd. What a ditference one’s 
private feelings make in one’s sympathies i t 

I was speculating, in a kind of tranquil despair, on the luxurious 
evils of slaver}’^ when Mustapha called to him an Egyptian, in a hooded 
blue cloak, whom 1 remembered to have seen on board the Trebisondian. 
He wak a small-featftred, black-lipped, willowy Asiatic^ with heavy-lidded 
eyes, and hands as dry and rusty as the claws of a harpy. After a 
little conversation, he rose from the platform on which he had crossed 
his legs, and taking my pro-tenipore master by the sleeve, traversed the 
quadrangle to a closed door in the best-looking of the miserable houses 
that surrounded the court. I followed close upon his heels with a 
beating heart. It seemed to me as if every eye in the crowded market- 
place must penetrate my disguise. He knocked, and answering to some 
one who spoke from within, the door was opened, and the next moment 
I found myself in the presence of a dozen veiled women, seated in 
various attitudes on the floor. At the command of our conductor, carpets 
were brought for Mustapha and himself ; and, as they dropped upon 
their hams, every veil was removed, and a battery of staring and un- 
winking eyes was levelled full upoy us. 

“ Is she here ?” said Mustapha to me in Italian, as I stooped over to 
hand him his eternal pipe. 

“ Dio mio ! no /” ♦ 

I felt insulted, that with half a glance at the Circassian and Georgian 
y dolls sitting before us, he could ask me the question. Yet they were 
handsome! Red cheeks, white teeth, black eyes, and youth, could , 
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scarce compose a plain woman ; and thus much of beauty seemed equally 
bestowed on all. 

“ Has he no more ?” I asked, stooping to Muatapha*e ear. 

I looked around while he was getting the information I wanted in 
his own deliberate way ; and, scarce knowing what I did, I apjplied my 
eye to a crack in the wall, through which had been coming for some 
time a strong aroma of coffee. I saw at first only a small dim room, in 
the midst of which stood a Turkish mangh«>^, dr brazier of coals, sus- 
taining the coffee-pot from which came the agreeable perfume I had 
inhaled. Ahi my eye became accustomed to the light, I could distinguish 
a heap of what 1 tobk to be shawls lying in the centre of the floor ; and 
presuming it was the dormitory of one of the slave-owners, 1 was about 
turning my bead away, when the coffee on tlie manghal suddenly boiled 
over, and at the same instant started, from the heap at which I had been 
gazing, the living form of Maimuna ! 

“ Mustapha !” I cried, starting hack, and clasping my hands before 
him. 

Before I could utter anothtjr word, a grasp upon my ankle, that drew 
blood with every nail, restored 'me to my self-possession. The Circas- 
sians began to giggle, and the wary old Turk, taking no apparent notice 
of my agitation, ordered me, in a stem tone,, to fill his pipe, and went 
on conversing with the Egyptian. 

I leaned with an effort at carelessness against the wall, and looked 
^ once more through the crevice. She stood by the manghal, filling a cup 
with a small filagree- holder from the coffee-pot, and by the light of the 
fire I could see every feature of her face as distinctly as daylight. She 
was alone, and had been sitting with her head on her knees, and the 
shawl, which had now fallcnj, to her shoulders, drawn over her till it 
concealed her feet. narfow carpet was beneath her, and as she 
moved from the fire, a slight noise drew my attention downward, and 1 
saw that slie was chained by the ankle to the floor. I stooped to the 
ear of Mnsta})lia, told him in a whisper of my discovery, and implored 
him, for ihe love of heaven, to get admission into h^r apartment. 

Ppkhe! pekhr / filfo mio f* was the unsatisfactory answer to my 
impatience, while the Egyptian rose and proceeded to turn round, in the 
light of the window, the fattest of the fair Circassians, from whom he 
had removed every article of dress save her slippers and trowsers. 

I returned to the crevice. Maimuna had drunk her coffee, and stood, 
with her arms folded, thoughtfully gazing on the fire. The expression 
in her beautiful and youthful face was one I could scarcely read to niy 
satisfaction. The slight lips were firmly but calmly compressed, the 
forehead untroubled, the eye alone strained, and unnaturally fixed and 
lowering, I looked at her with the heart beating like a hammer in my 
bosom, and an impatience in ray trembling limbs which it required every 
consideration of prudence to suppress. She moved slowly away at last, 
and sinking again to her carpet, drew out the chain from beneath her, 
and drawing the shawl once more over her head, lay down, and sunk 
apparently to sleep. 

Mustapha left the Circassian, whose beauties he had risen to examine 
more nearly, and came to my side. 

Are you sure that it is she?” he asked, in an almost inaudible y 
, whisper. 
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‘‘Si/” 

“ He took the pipe fh)m my hand, and requested me, in the same 
suppressed voice, to return to his shop. 

“ And Maimuna” 

His only answer was to point to the door, and thinking it best to 
obey his orders implicitly, I made the best of my way out of the slave- 
market, and was soon drinking a shSrbet in his inner apartment, and 
listening to the shufHc ^/rrty passing slipper for the coming of the 
light step of the Gipsy. 

III. 

The rules of good-breeding discountenance in society what is usually 
called “ a scene.” I detest it as well on pa])er. There is mf sufficient 
reason, apparent to me, why my sensibilities should be drawn upon at 
sight, as I read, any more than when I please myself by following my 
own devices in company. Violent sensations are, abstractly as well as 
conventionally, ill-bred. They derange the serenity, fluster the manner, 
and irritate the complexion. It is for tfeis reason thut T forbear to 
describe the meeting between Maimuna ifhd myself after she had been 
bouglit for forty pounds by the wily and worthy seller of essences and 
pastilles — how she fell on iqy neck when she discovered that I, and not 
Miistapha, was her purchaser and master — how she explained, between 
her hysterical sobs, that the Turk who had sold her to the slave-dealer 
was a renegade gipsy, and her mother’s brother (to whom she had been 
on an errand of affection) — and how she sobbed herself to sleep with 
her face in the palms of my hands, and her masses of raven hair cover- 
iiig my knees and feet like the spreading fountains of San Pietro — ^and 
h(jw I pressed my lips to the starry partingjof those raven tresses on the 
top of her fairest head, and blessed the rcljtng chiki as she slept — are 
circumstances, you will allow, my dear I^adam ! that could not be told 
passably well vjithout moving your amiable tenderness to tears. Yon 
will consider this paragraph, therefore, less as an ingenious manner of 
disposing of the awkward angles of my story, than aS a polite and praise- 
worthy consideration fur your feelings and complexion. Flushed eyelids 
arc so ver-i/ unbecoming ! 

IV. 

My confidential interviews with Job began to take rather an unplea- 
sant colouring. The forty pouifds I had paid for Maimuna’s liberty, 
with the premium to Mustapha, the suit of European clothes necessary 
to disguise my new companion, and the addition of a third person in our 
European lodgings at Pera, rather drove my finances to the wall. Job 
cared very little for the loss of his allowance of pocket-money, and made 
no resistance to eating kibaubs at a meat-shop instead of his usual sil- 
ver fork and French dinner at Madame Josepino’s. He submitted wdth 
the same resignation to a one-oare4 caique on the Bosphorus, and seve- 
ral minor reductions in his expenses, thinking nothing a hardship, in 
short, which I shared cheerfully with him. He would have donned the 
sugar-loaf hat of a dervish, and begged his way home by Jerusalem or 
Mecca, so only I was content. But the morality of the thing ! 
y “ What will you do with this beautiful girl when you get to Rome ? 
' how will you dispose of her in Paris ? how will your friends receive a 
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female, already arrived at the age of womanhood, who shall have tra- 
velled with you two or three years on the continent ? how will you pro- 
vide for her ? how educate her ? how rid yourself of her, with any 
Christian feeling of compassion, when she has become irrevocably at- 
tached to you ? ” 

We wxre pulling up to the Symplegades while my plain-spoken Men- 
tor thrust me these home questionr, and Maimuna sat coiled between 
my feet in the bottom of the caique, gaziq^nt^ my face with eyes that 
seemed as if they would search my very soumr the cause of my emo- 
tion. We .seldom spoke English in her presence, for the pain it gave 
her when sfife felt eluded from the conversation amounted in her all- 
expressive features to a look of anguish, that made it seem to me a 
cruelty. She dared not ask me, in words, why I was vexed ; but she 
gathered from Job’s tone that there was reproof in what he said, and 
flashing a glance of inquiring anger at his serious face, she gently stole 
her hand under t^e cloak to mine, and laid the back of it softly in my 
palm. There was a delicacy and a confidingness in the motion that 
started a tear into my eye ; and as I smiled through it, and drew her to 
me and impressed a kiss on h^' forehead, I inwardly resolved, that, as 
long as that lovely creature should choose to eat of my bread, it sliould 
be free to her in all honour and kindness, and, if need were, I would 
supply to her, with the devotion of my life, fne wrong and misconstruc- 
tion of the world. As I turned over that leaf in my heart, there crept 
through it a breath of peace, and I felt that my good angel had taken 
me into favour. Job began to fumble for the lunch, and the dancing 
caique shot forth merrily into the Black Sea. 

“ My dearest chum ! ” said I, as we sat round our brown paper of 
kibaitbs on the highest point of the Symplegades, “ you see yourself here 
at the outermost limit^of youij travels.” 

His mouth was full, but as soon as he could conveniently swallow, he 
responded >vith the appropriate *sigli. 

“ Six thousand miles, more or less, lie between you and your spec- 
tacled and respectable mother ; but nineteen thousand, the small re- 
mainder of the earth’s circumference, extending due east from this paper 
of cold meat, remain to you untravelled ! ” 

Job fixed his eye on a white sea-bird apparently asleep on the wing, 
but diving away eastward into the sky, as if it were the heart within us 
sped onward with our boundless wishes. 

“ Do you not envy him ?” he asked enthusiastically. 

“ Yes ; for Nature pays his travelling expenses, and I would our com- 
mon mother were as considerate to me ! How soon, think you, he will 
see Trebisond, posting at that courier speed?” 

“ And Shiraz, and Ispahan, and the valley of Cashmere ! To think 
how tliat stupid bird will fly over them, and, spite of all that Hafiz, and 
Saadi, and Tom Moore have written on the lands that his shadow may 
glide through, will return, as wise as he went, to Marmora ! To compound 
natures with him were a nice arrangehieiit, now ! ” 

“ You would be better looking, my dear Job ! ” 

How very unpleasant you are, Mr. Slingsby ! But really, Phibp, to 
cast the slough of this expensive and il-locomotive humanity, and find 
yourself afloat with all the necessary apparatus of life stowed snugly 
into breast and tail, your legs tucked quietly away under you, and, in- 
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stead of coat and unmentionables, to be put off and on and renewed at 
such inconvenient expense, a self-renewing tegument of cleanly feathers 
brushed and washed in the common course of nature by wind and rain 
— no valet to be paid and drilled — no dressing-case to be supplied and 
left behind — no tooth-brushes to be mislaid — ^no tight boots — no corns — 
no passports nor post-horses ! Do you know, Phil, on reflection, I find 
this ‘ mortal coil* a very inferior and •inconvenient apparatus !” 

“ If you mean your o\sn, Iwiuite agree with you.** 

“ I am surprised, Miji Siingsby, that you, who value yourself on 
knowing what is flue from one highly- civilized individu^ljjo another, 
should indulge in these very disagreeable reflections 4** 

. Maimuna did not quite comprehend the argument, but she saw that 
the tables were turned, and, without ill-will to Job, she pirfd me the 
compliment of always taking my side. I felt her slender arm around 
my neck, and as she got upon her knees behind me anc^ put forward her 
little head to get a peep at my lips, her clear bird-like laugh of enjoy- 
ment and triumph added visibly to my friend’s mortification. A com- 
punctious visiting stole over me, and I began to feel that^T should scarce 
have revenged myself for what was, after®!, but a kind severity. 

“ Do you know, Job,** said I (anxious to restore his self-complacency 
without a direct apology for my rudeness), “ do you know there is a very 
deep human truth hidden in the familiar story of ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast ? ’ I really am of opinion, that, between the extremes of hideous- 
ness and the highest perfection of loveliness, there is no face which, 
after a month’s intercourse, docs not depend exclusively on its expres- 
sion (or, in other words, on the amiable qualities of the individual) for 
the admiration it excites. The plainest features become handsome 
unaware when associated only with kind feelings, and the loveliest face 
disagreeable when linked with ill-humour ol caprict. People should re- 
member this when selecting a face which they are to see every morning 
across the breakfast-table for the remainder of their natural lives.” 

Job was appeased by the indirect compliment contained in this 
speech ; and, gathering up our kibaiibs, we descended to the caique, 
and pulling around the eastenimost point of the Symplegades, bade 
adieu to the Orient, and took the first step westward with the smile of 
conciliation on our lips. 

We were soon in the strong current of the Bosphorus, and shot 
swiftly down between Europe and Asia, by the light of a sunset that 
seemed to brighten the West for’our return. It was a golden path home- 
w^ard. The East looked cold behind ; and the welcome of our far-away 
kinsmen seemed sent to us on those purpling clouds, winning us back. 
Beneath that kindling horizon — ^below that departed sun— lay the fresh 
and free land of our inheritance. The light of the w orld seemed gone 
over to it. These, from which the day had declined, were countries of 
Memory — ours, of Hope. The sun, that was setting on these, was 
dawning gloriously on ours. 

On ordinary occasions, Job would have given me a stave of Hail, 
Columbia !” after such a burst of patriotism. The cloud was on hia 
soul, however. 

“We have turned to go hacky* he said, in a kind of musing bitter- 
ness, “ and see what we are leaving behind ! In this fairly-shaped boat 
you are gliding like a dream down the Bosphorus. The curving shore 
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of Therapia yonder is fringed for miles with the pleasnre-^loviii^ inha- 
bitants of this delicious land, who think js life too short, of which the 
highest pleasure is to ramble on the edge of these calm waters with 
their Iqnamen and children. Is there a picture in the world more beau- 
tiful than that palace-lined shore ? Is there a city so magnificeut under 
the sun as that in which it terminates ? Are there softer skies, greener 
hills, simpler or better people to Itve among, than these ? Oh, Philip ! 
ours, with all its freedom, is a ‘ working -day.^laiid. There is no idleness 
there ! The sweat is ever on the brow, the serpent of care ' never 
loosened aV»T^ the heart ! I confess myself a worshipper of Leisure : 
I would let no moment of my golden youth go by unrecorded with a 
pleasure. Toil is ungodlike, and unworthy of the immortal spirit, that 
should walk unchained through the world. I love these idle Orientals. 
Their sliding and haste-forbidding slippers, their flowing and uugirded 
habiliments, are cigns most expressive of their joy in life. Look around, 
and see how on every hill-top stands a maisovi de plaisance ; how every 
hill-side is shelved into those green platforms*, so expressive of their 
habits of enjoyment ! Richer poor, their pleasures are the same. The 
open air, freedom to roam, a ckique at the water-side, and a sairgah on 
the hill — these are their means of happiness, and they are within the. 
reach of all : they are nearer Utopia than ^ we, my dear Philip! We 
shall be more like Turks than Christians in Paradise 

“ Inglorious Job !” 

“ Why ? Because I love idleness ? Are there braver people in the 
world than the Turks ? Are there people more capable of the romance 
of heroism ? Enei^y, th6ugh it sound a paradox, is tlie child of Idle- 
ness. All extremes are natural and easy ; and the most indolent in 
peace is likely to be the mo^, fiery in war. Here we are, opposite the 
summer serai of Sultffn Mahiiiond ; and who more luxurious and idle ? 
Yet the massacre of the Janissaries was one of the boldest measures in 
history. There is the most perfect Orientalism in the dcrcription of tlie 
Persian beauty by Hafiz : — 

‘ Her heart is lull of passion, and her eyes are full of sleep.’ 
Perhaps nothing would he so contradictory as the true analysis of the 
character of what is called an indolent man. With all the tastes T have 
just professed, my strongest feeling on leaving the Syniplegades, for 
example, was, and is still, an unwillingness to retrace my steps. ‘ Oii- 
w'ard ! onward !’ is the perpetual cry of my heart. I could pass my life 
in going from land to laud, so only that every successive one was new. 
Italy will be old to us ; France, Germany, can scarce lure the imagina- 
tion to adventure, with the knowledg«&; we have ; and England, though 
we have not seen it, is so familiar to us from its universality, that it will 
not seem, even on a first visit, a strange country. We have satiety 
before us, and the thought saddens me. I hate to go back. T could 
start now, with Maimuna for a guide, and turn gipsy in the wilds of 
Asia.” • 


* All around Gonstantiiiople are seen what are called mirgahs — small green- 
sward platforms levelled in the side of a hill, and usually commanding some lovely 
view, intended as spots on which those who are abroad for pleasure may spread 
their carpets. I know nothing so expressive as this of the simple and natural lives 
led by these gentle Orientals. 
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“ Will you go with him, Maimuna?” 

Signor, no /” 

I am the worst of story-tellers, gentle reader ; for I never get to the 
end. The truth is, that, in these rambling papers, I go over the inci- 
dents I describe, not as they should be written in a romance, but as they 
occurred in my travels : I write what I*remember, There are, of course, 
long intervals in adventu»e,^Wed up sometimes by feasting or philo- 
sophy, sometimes ^th idleness or love ; and, to please myself, I must 
unweave the thread as it was woven. It is strange how, in jthp memory 
of a traveller, *the most wayside and unimportant things are often the 
best remembered. You may have stood in the Parthenon, and, looking 
back upon it through the distance of years, a chance word of *the com- 
panion who happened to he with you, or the attitude of a Greek seen in 
the plain below, may come up more vividly to the recollection than the 
immortal sculptures on the frieze. There is a natural antipathy in the 
human mind to fulfil expectations. We wander from the thing we are 
told to admire, to dwell on something w^ have discovered ourselves. 
The child in church occupies itself with the fly on its prayer-book, and 
“ the child is father of the man.” If I indulge in the same perversity 
in story-telling, dear reader, -^if, in the most important crisis of my tale, 
I digress to some trifling vein of speculation, — ^if, at the close even, the 
climax seem incomplete, and the moral vain, — I plead, upon all these 
counts, an adherence to truth and nature. Life — real life — is made up 
of half-finished romance. The most interesting procession of events is 
delayed, and travestied, and mixed with the ridiculous and the trifling, 
and, at the end, oftencst left imperfect. Who ever saw, off the stage, a 
five-act tragedy, with its proprieties and its cfilinax ? * 

For another month, gentlest reader, adieu! Slingsby. 


SONNET TO SLEEP. 

Soft ! not a breeze is stirring in the trees I 

Oh ! gently breathe, sweet Sleep, upon mine eyes : 
Each outward object froip my vision flees. 

And nothing answers to my inward sighs. 

I am a wanderer in an alien land, — 

A lonely watcher by the fold of years ! 

Weigh down my lids with thine untroubled hand, 
And gently dry upon my cheek the tears. 

Though oft I chase thee with unquiet thought, 

I do remember in the nights o’erpast 
How sweet it was to find thee whom I sought, — 

How sad at morn to part with thee at last. 

When, ah ! I felt thee from my spirit flown, 

And I was left unto the world alone ? 


G. L. Montagu. 
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THB BREAM. 


Sleep liath its own world. 

And a wild realm of wide reality ; 

And dreams in their development have breath,' 
And tears and toetures, and the touch of joy. 
They leave a weig-ht upon our waking thoughts.** 


Of thee, love, I was dreaming 
Beneath the moon’s pale light ; 

*l'he trees were silver seeming. 

And the meadow grass was white. 

The lark below was sleeping, — 

He asks, whene'er he springs 
f- From the dewy clover’s keeping. 

For sunshine on his wings. 

The leaves hung dark and shivering 
O'er theh^olourless dim flowers ; 

And the aspen's restless quivering 
Alone disturbed the hours. 

Pale «tvere the roses, stooping 
Beneath the heavy dews. 

And the wan acacia drooping 
Forgot its morning hues. 

Perhaps my sleep might borrow 
Its likeness from the shade ; 

For the shadow of some sorrow 

- Upon my soul was laid. 

Wa seem’dc to be together. 

And yet we seem'd apart ; 

In sleep, — I 'question'd whether 
Mine was the sleeper's part. 

Pnle faces gather’d round us, — 

The faces of the dead ; 

With cold white wreaths they bound us,— 
We shudder’d, and they fled. 

Next came a crowd ; I lost thee 
Amid the rapid throng, 

'While hurrying strangers cross’d me. 

And ibrced my steps along. 

Strange mirth was there, — ^but lonely ; 

It was not made fjr me : 

I sought for thee — ^thee only, — 

I sought in vain for thee ! 

Again we met, — but alter’d : 

Thy brow was not the same : 

I strove to speak, but falter’d, — 

1 could not breathe thy name. 

And then I saw thee leave me. 

And wear another’s yoke ! 

In sleep thou couldst deceive me ? 

But ah ! at once 1 woke. 


U.ELL,. 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

Happiness in marriage, according to the proverb, is most likely to be 
attained by an equality of age, rank? and fortune on both sides — an 
axiom, to be sure, militatkig^iR no small degree against the principle of 
“ bettering one’s self” byrmatrimony. 

This phrase ** bettering one’s self” is at all times a very dnjibtfnl one. 
A pampered footman, who is found in every comfort and almost luxury 
in life, “ betters himself” by marrying his mistress’s maid, and setting 
up a public-house, where, in the course of a couple of years, he drinks 
up his profits and constitution, and is found figuring away in the 
“ Gazette” as a bankrupt ; while the housemaid of the family “ betters 
Aerself ” by leaving service and marrying a journeyman painter, who, 
after having stocked his garret with three small children, either pitches 
head-foremost from a three-pair of stairswindow which he is clean- 
ing, or sinks into pallidity and paralyf!^, arising from the use of 
white lead : — so much for bettering one’s self! And if we look through 
the ranks of bettermost life, jyve shall find that all marriages made with 
the same view, however exalted one of the parties may be, and however 
exigeant the other, are ecpially disappointing to the “ high contracting 
powers,” with the inferior pursuits of the puljlican or the painter. 

So thinking, it must be gratifying to a reader to know that he is about 
to peruse the hisbiry of two lovers whose parents were equals in rank 
and station, and fortune — assimilating in their pursuits — congenial in 
their characters and dispositions — ^both excellent and amiaT3le men. 
Their wives were equally agreeable persons, land people who knew them 
best, said that the Rue St. Honore never jiad two fiunilies more closely 
allied by sympa^ics and friendship than those of Claude St. Pierre and 
Joseph Desbrouillan. 

St. Pierre was a clothier, well to do in the wnrld/ who lived on the 
right-hand side of the street, in a shop the admiration of Paris. Des- 
brouillan was a silk mercer, and lived on the left-hand side of the same 
street, in a magazin of first-rale character — St. Pierre had a son — 
Desbrouillan had a daughter — the families were upon the most intimate 
terms — need I say another word ? Adelaide Desbrouillan and Florence 
St. Pierre were in their hearts affianced. 

“ Florence St. Pierre,” said Madame Desbrouillan to her husband, 

is a very nice young man.” 

“ Adelaide Desbrouillan,” said l^adame St.*Pierre to her husband, 
“ is a vei'y nice girl.” 

Nobody — the most fastidious critic alive — could have dissented from 
these two propositions. 

He is twenty-four,” said M, Dpsbrouillan to his wife. 

“ She is nineteen,” said M. St. Pierre, to his. 

And so they went on ; and while the old ones seemed tacitly to agree 
to the union, the young ones, who really did love each other, saw no 
great reason for depriving themselves of the pleasure — above all others 
in the world — derivable from the sweet and enthralling interchange of 
hopes and wishes, doubts and fears, with which such an intimacy is so 
thickly studded. 
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Paris perhaps is not exactly the locale in which a romance-wnter 
would lay the scene of such an attachment as that, which existed between 
Florence and Adelaide ; but what I write is no romance — it is truth ; and 
although that gayest of cities (which to me conveys no idea of the metro- 
polis of a great nation, but rather seems to resemble an overgrown water- 
ing-place, where bons^bons and eau sucre are the necessaries of life, and 
into the calculation of whose peoplb neither care nor business ever enters) 
is Certainly not the fittest soil for sentiitien;; — still, passion, pure and 
sincere, may exist in Paris, as they tell us there is honour amongst 
thieves; ‘itj*ounds improbable, but the Rue St. Honore, to gentle hearts 
like that of Adelaide, is as sylvan a scene as the Woods of Chambord or 
the Groves of Beaujcncil. There may he simpbeity in Regent-street or 
the* Quadrant — all I know is, that Adelaide was one of the most amiable 
girls in the world, and Florence as devoted a lover as ever worshipped a 
divinity in the ^hape of a mistress. 

“ I suppose, Clotilde,’* said the elder St. Pierre to his dame, “ this 
will be a match ; and why not ? If Florence really love Adelaide, he 
shall have her — that is, if i?he will have him. My business is a good 
one ; I have neither chick rior child biit him ; I have made my money 
here— so may he, when I am gone ; and the moment Desbrouillan opens 
his heart upon the subject, I will meet hiT\i half-way.” 

“ Monsieur Desbrouillan,” said Madame St. Pierre, “ is a good man, 
and loves his daughter dearly ; but I think — I wouMn’t say a syllabic 
against people with whom we arc so intimate — T rJn thitik that Madame 
Desbrouillan would not so readily agree to our proposition in the affair. 
She is ambitious ; she knows Adelaide is pretty and accomplished ; and 
recollect, she comes of an old family, toppled down, I admit, by some 
of those changes which h^e occurred in our dear country, and which 
have brought us to the happy state in which we now are. I think she 
would prefer a step upwards for her girl.’’ 

“ Ah, no I” said St. Pierre; “ do you think so ? Life, then, is really 
like what one reads in novels and plays : there is always some adverse 
interest to true affdSetion.” 

“ You are right, Vincent,” said Madame St. Pierre. “ Recollect our 
own difficulties when we were young. As that English play-writer, at 
whom our great Voltaire used to laugh, says, — 

‘ The course of true love never did run smooth 

and 1 suspect that Count Jourmont is the man selected by Madame 
Desbrouillan for Adelaide.” 

‘‘ J<;urmoiit !” exclaimed St, Piefre; “ why, he is old enough to be 
her father.*’ 

“ What then ? she may be sooner a rich young widow.” 

“ Psha, wife of mine 1” cried he ; “ do not let us believe that there 
are fathers and mothers in the world capalde of calculating so coldly as 
that comes to. No, no. If Madatjie Desbrouillan thinks Count Jour- 
moiit likely to flirt with a tradesman’s daughter, well and good : rely 
upon it, that is the extent of her manoeuvring. — But he never comes to 
the house,” 

“ I doubt that,” said the lady. ** Of course, he is never there at 
supper-time, when we go : he never escorts her to the theatre ; and is not 
to ^ seen with her in the Tuileries Gardens or the Champs Elyses ; 
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but I believe he is mad to marry her, and that mamma is entirely in 
his interest ** 

“ T should like to know the rights of it,” said St. Pierre ; “ for of 
this I am certain — if the acquaintance of our son and their daughter is 
not to, terminate in marriage, the sooner it ends the better.** 

“ I agree with you entirely,** said Madame i which being the case, it 
is not difficult to imagine that some nsode was speedily adopted to ascer- 
tain the real state of tlj^e c«ise. Much trouble, however, it was not 
necessary to take in ordei: t6 effect this purpose ; for Madame Dcsbrouil- 
lan was, as it appeared, almost sympathetically struck wit h tl ^^ necessity 
of coming to an explanation with her daughter. Hef plan ot proceeding 
was, if possible, to provoke Count Jourmont into an offer, which she 
thought would perhaps be best accelerated by permitting the coffstant 
association of the lovers, so as to pique him into jealousy, and drive him 
to a proposal. ^ 

,1 ourmont was devotedly fond of Adelaide ; but he was of a noble 
family, and held a high command in the army. Pride and love 
struggled in his heart ; but as this exemnlary personage had reached 
the shady side of fifty, the former seemed^ikely to predominate. After 
all, Adelaide was the daughter of a shopkeeper ; and, however indifferent 
the English are to such distinctions, in a couptry like France, which 
had been recently liberalized by the salutary process of revolution, it 
appeared to be a matter of difficulty to reconcile the difference of rank 
with the usages of society. To be sure, Jourmont lived but little in 
Paris ; peace had given him the opportunity of re]JOsing upon his laurels 
at a country-house, dignified into the Chateau de Jourmont, some few 
miles from Orleans, to which he would, without a doubt, bear off his 
bride, if he could once “ screw his courag®’* to the asking point. 

Adelaide was by no means blind to his in|bntioni^nor insensible of the 
impression slie had made upon his middle-aged heart ; neither did she 
fail to communicate her apprehensions to Vlorcncc, who, being about four- 
and-twenty years old, looked iqion the idea of a man of the suiqmsing 
age of fifty-two enacting lover to a girl of nineteen, rfis the excess of ab- 
surdity, and endeavouied to laugh away his Adelaide’s apprehensions; 
but it was a feverish life to lead — it was a continued scene of mystery 
and myslification. When Jourmont made a visit, Adelaide was dressed 
to the best advantage, and old Dcsbrouillaii kept Florence St. I’ierre in 
conversation in the magazin ; and when Jourmont was gone — for he 
seldom stayed throughout the owning — the attachment which one family 
felt towards the other, permitted the lovers to meet again, as if there 
really were no rival in the case. 

This was not the result of hyfiocrisy or vtifice : the truth is, that 
Adelaide’s mother and father very highly esteemed young St. Pierre. 
Tliey admitted to themselves that a match between them would be both 
agreeable and suitable, and therefore they did not wish to appear to 
oppose their glowing intimacy, or break off an alliance which could not 
tail to give mutual comfort and t’espectability. But still if Adelaide 
could be Countess Jourmont, the wife of a colonel in the army and a 
member of the Legion of Honour, all minor considerations, even to the 
extent of a daughter’s happiness, must give way ; for, as has already 
been said, Madame Desbrouillan came from a noble family, of which 
two had been exiled and died in England, and three had suffered death 
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in the glorious days of Robespierre. To place a child of hers back again 
in the circle from which she had thus unhappily fallen was the height of 
her ambition. Thus it will be seen that, with the best dispositio to- 
wards Florence, and the kindest intentions towards Adelaide, she was 
doing what, in fact, threatened to be, and eventually proved, the cruellest 
thing possible to be done. 

One evening, as usual, Florence called at Dcsbrouillan’s. There was 
nobody in the mngazin but the clerk. Florencwj went in familiarly, as 
usual; but he found the door leading to the* apartments inhabited by 
the family* jjot, as usual, open — it was locked within. Florence did 
not like this check upon his proceedings ; nor was he at all better satis- 
fied when the clerk told him that Count Jourmont was with his master 
and Kiiistress and Miss Adelaide ; and that Desbrouillan had left word 
that nobody was to be let in — an order the obedience to which, it 
appears, he had^niost decidedly secured, by locking ii]) the only ])assage 
which led to liis dwelling. 

Florence returned home, restless and uneasy. II is father and mother 
saw in a moinept that something had happened. 

“ What is the matter witli you, Florence said St. Pierre. “ Is 
Adelaide Desbrouillan ill ?” 

“ Not that I kiiow^ (d,” s^id Florence. All I know is tluit I am 
shut out from her father s house — refused admission ; while that Count 
Jourmont, wliorn I hale and detest, is closeted with the family.” 

‘‘ I told you so,” sai<l Madame St. Pierre. “ I foresaw this. I knew' 
that you were living on false hopes ; and yet I could not have fancied 
the Desbrouillans would liave allowed matters to have gone on so long 
and so smoothly, if they had resolved to marry their girl to the Count.” 

“ Marry her to the C/Oun(* !” exclaimed Florence. “ Do you really 
believe, my dear inotlr»er, thal they liave any intention of sacrilicing poor 
Adelaide to that old coxcomb, px that he would be so great a foul as to 
become her husband ?” „ 

“ The former part of your cpiestion,” said St. J^ierre, “ 1 can only 
answer by saying, thfct both your nmthcr and myself have heard Madame 
Desbrouillan speak, (hypothetically, to be sure,) in a manner to convince 
me that if the opportunity od'ered by which she could restore her 
daughter to the station her mother once filled, she would do it at, all 
risks. As for the second part, touching the lolly of the Count in 
marrying a girl of nineteen at fifty-two, 1 can only say, that wliatever 
our o])inions may be of age, which are iiivariably formed by comparison, 
the decadence of humanity is so gradual and so nearly impercei)ti])le 
to the individual who sees liimself once every day at shaving time, that 
he is wholly unconscious of the change so clearly visible to other eyes ; 
and as for the change of life itself, the man of fifty-two feels much the 
same as the man of tw enty-six. Now, there’s myself, for instance ” 

“ Don’t talk of yourself, Mr. St. Pierre.” interrupted his lady, “ You 
are not going to marry a girl of nineteen, and, for all you saj'^, would 
not, 1 should think, he such a simpleton as to do so, even had I given 
you the ojiportuiiity. The fault I find with Count Jourmont is more 
with his temper than his age. I cannot endure him : besides, if what 
Madame Desbrouillan told me is the fact, nothing w^ould induce me to 
consent to the match. lie makes it a condition that Adelaide is never 
to visit or receive any of her own family at her chateau.” 
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“ Adelaide will never enter into such an engagement/* exclaimed 
Florence. “ I know her better, — she is too much attached to her pa- 
rentg to abandon them at the desire of such a lover.” 

“ I think BO, too, Florence,” said her mother ; but still the very af- 
fection she feels for her parents may be the cause of her yielding to their 
solicitations.” 

“ What !” said St. Pierre, “ will* they solicit her to give them up ? 
Well, heaven preserve me from ambition!” 

It was shortly after the termination of this conversation that Florence 
repeated his visit to Desbrouillan’s house. lie saw both. him and his 
wife. Count Jourmont was gone, and Adelaide had retired to her room. 
There was an air of hesitation and mystery about both father and 
mother; the usual invitation to the family supper was nolT given, and 
there was such an air of restraint over the whole proceeding, that 
Florence felt it impossible to inquire why Adelaide absent, or even 
to mention her name. Madame Desbroiiillan closed the scene by 
quitting the apartment, while her husband made preparations for closing 
the magazin. Florence and he descended the stairg together. The 
young man fancied he heard Adelaide sobbing as he passed the door of 
her apartment, and when they reached the door of the shop, Deshrouillau, 
taking his hand, pressed it affectionately, and saying, “ Good night, my 
poor fellow !” turned from^iim vvith tears in his eyes. 

There could be no doubt that Adelaide had been prevailed upon to 
accept the Count, neither could there be any difficulty in tracing the 
surrender of her happiness to the earnest ]»ersuasions of her ambitious 
mother, whose desire to replace lier child amongst the noh/esse was so 
great and imcoulrolable as to drive her to the attaiiinieut of her object 
by the most abject self-degradation. Yet^ope, wliich springs eternal 
in the liiinian breast,” wdiispcred in Florence’s Cfr that, altliough Ade- 
laide might have b<‘en induced or compelled to give a favourable hearing 
lo Count Jourpiont, she could not have returned a definitive answer to 
his proposal, “ because,” said Florence to himself, her faith is 
pledged to me.” • • 

Poor Florence ! that night sice)) never closed his eyes : the sobs he 
had heard iii quitting Dcsbrouillan’s still rang in his ears ; they afforded 
a true and melancholy evidence of the wretchedness of his beloved. 
Yet even these might console and sup))ort him, for in proving his 
Adelaide’s misery and grief, they were certain ])roofs of the affection 
which caused her woe.. • 

The next morning Florence was early at Dcsbrouillan’a. Desbrouil- 
lan was out : Madame received him. She was evidently agitated. 
Florence trembled like a leaf. ?\.t length the Dame Desbouillan broke 
silence. 

“ 1 w'as going over lo see your mother, Florence,” said the old lady ; 
“ is she within ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Florence. 

“ I have something to tell her,’’ said Madame Desbroiiillan. “ Ade- 
laide is going to be married, Florence.” 

‘‘‘ God torbid !” exclaimed he, bursting into a convulsive flood of tears. 

“ Slie is,” continued Madame Deshrouillau ; “ and tliat almost im- 
inediatcly.” 

Aug. — VQI. XLIV. NO. CLXXVl. 2 k 
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“ Then life is no longer worth possessing,’* said Florence. 

“ Why asked her mother. 

Need I tell you,” said Florence, “ need I now declare that Adelaide 
is all the world to me ? that I could live but in her society ? that every 
hope — every wish — every thought of mine are centred in her ? and that 
if we are parted, death alone can relieve rne from misery and wretched- 
ness !” 

“ You^ Florence !” exclaimed Madame Dcsbrouillan. ‘‘ Why, you 
never even whispered such a feeling to me or her father; nor did she 
ever mentioa,your name with more than sisterly affection. We know 
you were friends, — dear friends, — the children of dear friends ; — so you 
will remain, I hope.” 

“ FriendJJhip,” said Florence, “ at our age, seldom lasts long. Was 
it possible for me to live all my life with Adelaide and not adore her ? 
Was it unnatural^Iiat, seeing me devoted to her, as I have been, she should 
sympathize with me ? Even on the score of prudence there was no ob- 
jection ; our rank and station in society, — the intimacy of our parents, 
— the readiness,, the anxiety of mine to meet our \icws, all conspire to 
bind me to her, by ties which mortal hands may never break !” 

This artless appeal of Florence’s to Adelaide’s mother had a power- 
ful effect; it brought to, her miuil the duplicity of which she had too 
clearly been guilty. It was too true the bold, the debasing project of 
making her girl a Countess had since entered her head. She was as 
fond of Florence as if he had been her own son, and, as the reader 
already knows, was perfectly iVaccord with her husband, and the young 
man’s parents with regard to the match between them. 

“ Do you tell me,” said Florence, “ that Adelaide has really consented 
to the marriage ?” ‘ 

“ It is fixed, — settled,” saxl the lady. “ The Count is anxious that 
no delay should take place : the contract will be signed to-morrow, and 
the corbeille — a splendid one, I assure you — will be home on Friday.” 

“ It must be a dream !” said Florence. Adelaide cannot have 
abandoned me.” t , 

“It is all true, Florence,” said Madame Ucsbrouillan, “ and, rely 
upon it, all for the best. Adelaide is of a very delicate constitution ; the 
occupations of middling life are too laborious for her ; the air of Paris 
disagrees with her. In the country, where she will reside, in the 
possession of rank and independence, she will gain strength and 
health ” 

“ And happiness ?” said Florence. 

“ 1 trust 80,” said her mother. “ Count Jourmont is a brave anil 
honourable man, devotedlj attaclictl to her, and anxious to render him- 
self worthy of her atfections.” 

** But,” said Florence, “ does he now possess them 'i or do you hope 
for happiness for Adelaide, if she marries a man she does not love, upon 
the chance of becoming attached to him in time ?” 

“ The thing is irrevocable,” said the lady. 

“ One favour alone I ask,” said Florence; “ that, at least, you will 
not deny me. I may see Adelaide, and hear from her own lips the sen- 
tence that dooms me to despair.” 

“ When she is well enough to see you,” said Madame Desbrouillan, 
“ you shall see her.” 
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“ What!** anxiously asked Florence, “ is she ill 

“ Flurried, feverish, agitated,’* said Madame Desbrouillan ; ‘‘ nothing 
more. It is natural : the event is enough to turn her head.'* 

“ Rather to break her heart,” said Florence. “ But when shall I 
have this interview ?” 

“ In the evening, I dare say,” smd Madame Desbrouillan, “ she will 
be well enough lo see you.” 

“ And if I prevail updii hCr to rescind the consent you say she lias 
given, may I hope 

“ She will not do that,” said the lady ; “ she has too propriety 
of feeling, to trifle with the feelings of others. She has accepted the 
Count : it is not probable she will exhibit so much indccisioii^as to jecall 
her acceptance of him.” 

“ But,” said Florence, “ her indecision is marked by that very ac- 
ceptance. Wp are pledged to each other. Has she bwiken her faitli to 
me, in order to evince lier steadiness of purpose ?” 

At this moment the door of the room oi)ened, and Adelaide hcrsell* 
stood before them. She was as pale as dgath : her evos were red and 
swollen. As she advanced into the apartment, her gaze fell npon Flo- 
rence. She uttered a loud scream, and, hiding her face in her hands, 
fell senseless int<i her mothejr's arms. • 

Her mother, who had enjoined her not to quit her chamber, was not 
in the least ])repared for this scene. She motioned to Florence to leave 
them, as she led her sorrowing child back to her bed-room. Florence, 
completely overcome by the sight of his beloved, so evidently la)>oun]ig 
under grief and agitation, stood transfixed like a statue. Madame Des- 
hrouilhm felt assured that, if he remained, Adelaide would only recover 
to relapse again into convulsions, and implored him to go. 

‘‘ How,” said Florence, ‘‘ can I leave her in sucti a state ? How can I 
endure to see her suffer thus, without on® effort to release her heart fiom 
all its sorrows ? She loves me I she loves me ! now let me [)lc}ul my 
cause.” 

“ Not now, Fhfreiicc,” said Madame DcsbrbuiUan, parliiig her 
daughter’s dishevelled hair on her forehead. “ Not now — she is stMise- 
less ; you shall see her in the evening. Come this evening, Florence ; 
but not now.” 

The maternal feelings of the old lady were excited by tiie sight of her 
child; and the latent affection which she had always entertained for 
Florence broke through the restraint which her interested feelings had 
induced her to put upon it. The words ‘‘ Come this evening” w(;re 
spoken in the tone of other tilths; and Florence hastened homo, to 
wile away the time until the hour should arrive when he felt convinced 
that Adelaide would discard her new old lover, and prevail upon her 
parents to combine with him to ensure their mutual ha])piness. 

The anxiety of St. Pierre and his wife for the health of their son, 
which they felt convinced would receive a heavy blow if Adelaide were 
lost to him,* felt much relief from his appearance after his return from 
the home of his lieloved. He spoke cheerfully, dined rationally with 
his father and mother, and felt himself doubly assured of his eventual 
success by the non-appearance of Adelaide's mother at their house, the 
avwoed object of her intended ^visit having been the communication of 
Count Jourraont’s offer and acceptance : in short, he was enjoying one 

2 K 2 - • 
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of the sunshiny moments of his April psession, and resolved upon short’- 
ening the period which was to elapse before what he felt to be the most 
important interview of the evening, by a stroll through the Champs 
Elyst?es with a friend and confidant ; so that, while varying the scene, 
and enjoying the air and exercise, he might still have the satisfaction of 
talking of nothing but Mademoiselle Deshroiiillan. 

The hours Hew faster than Florence had expected. One bottle of 
Bourdeaux ])ctw’eeu himself and his friend, tiie wdiole of which had 
been expended in drinking to their respective mistresses, had enlivened 
his spirits, nm} he returned home in great force to plead his cause, and 
gain it. No sooner«.had the clock struck than Florence was at Des- 
brouillan’s door. The matjazln was shut — the private door open — in 
hounlTed tht: lover. A minute was not consumeii in reaching the top of 
the stairs, and gaining the sitting-room, where he found the father of 
Ills bcl()ved dozing, with some account-books on the table before him. 
The noise of Florence’s arrival awakened him. 

“ Ah, Florence,” said ]\e, “ are if^m there? Come in. Sit down — 
sit down.” 

Florence did as he was pulled up his shirt-collar, and luHled 
up his black curling hair. 

“ Fine evening,” saicl.,l3csbrouillan. 

*• Very line,” echoed Florence. “ Where are the ladies, Sir — out V* 

“ Yes, they are out indeed, Florence,” replied the father. 

Wlien do you exi)cct them in ?” inquired the lover. 

TJiat is move tliau I can tell you,*’ said Dcshrouillan. “ Adelaide 
and her mother have taken their de])arture for the country.” 

“ The country !” exclaimed Florence ; “ what part of the country ?” 

Faith, I scarcely can telHou,” said Desbrouillan. “ My wife has 
taken into her own mwtiagement the match wdiicli she has made up wuth 
Count Journiont, and I don’t intend to interfere one way or another. 
She says it will ensure Adelaide s happiness ; I think not. For my part, 

I always looked upon Adelaide as betrotlicd to you. I had no objection 
— your father had none. However, I hear Adelaide is pleased with the 
prospect before her ; and so my wife is gone down to her cousin, for the 
purpose, as she tells me, of sparing you and Adelaide the pain of 
a meeting.” 

” \\ hy, Sir,” said Florence, “ 1 am here now by Madame Des- 
brouil Ian’s invitation, to see your daughter!” 

“ She is gone,” said Ucsbrouilluu, evidently affected ; she will re- 
turn here no more. The marriage is to take place from her cousin’s 
house, in order to spare the Count the mortification of having nOces et 
festin in a shop ; and I arv to be perniitted to be present at the cere- 
mony ; but after that — we are to lose our child.” 

Here the afflicted parent shed tears of regret, in which the sanguine 
Florence saw fresh ground for hope. He argued eloquently with him 
on tlie imprudence, and indeed a})athy, of permitting his wife so com- 
pletely to govern liim, and to take a course in the most important point 
of her daughter’s life, indirect opposition — for so it seemed to be — to 
his wishes and intentions; but howxver readily Dcshroiiilluii agreed in 
all tlic urguments of his oncc-inteuded son-in-law, he wound up the 
conversation by declaring that it w as now too late to recede — that the 
fault he had committed was in first admitting bis wife’s suggestions 
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about Jourmont, but having done so, he could not now retract ; he there- 
fore entreated Florence to be patient, and console himself for the loss of 
Adelaide by looking out for some girl who equally suited him, and whose 
constancy might be less equivocal. 

To describe Florence’s feelings w-ere impossible ; to have lost her— 
to know that she was the affianced bride of another — events of the last 
four-and-twciity hours — was all like d dream ; but to find her false — to 
find himself deceived by iboth- mother and daughter — the combination of 
distress threw' him into a* fever — delirium followed, and from the even- 
ing of this conversation with Desbrouillan, he remained frv'five weeks 
in bed, his afflicted father and mother fearing every hour would be his 
last. For u])wards of twenty days he w^as wholly unconscious of any- 
thing around him : lucky, perhaps, it wfis that he was so, forlluring that 
period Adelaide Desbrouillan had become Countess Jonnnont — fetesh&A 
been given at her husband’s chateau — his family had jjeceived her with 
great aflection and kindness — and Orleans and its vicinity were charmed 
with the beauty of the bride. 

What her feelings were none but hersejf could tell ; a combination 
of ills had plunged her in the splendid misery of marriage. After her 
precipitate removal from Paris, she had contrived to write to Florence, 
imploring him, if he were sincere in his aflcc^ion for her, to lose no 
time in following them to tfie house of her mother’s cousin — that she 
would rather die than marry Jourmont — and that nothing but the evi- 
dence of his indift’erence, which his lengthened absence would afford, 
could induce her to consent to the match — and finally imploring him to 
come to her rescue. 

This letter reached his house at the moment when he was overwhelmed 
with illness, and illness too of a <diaractA* calculated to risk his life 
should lie be subjected to any mental excitement. His father knew 
whence it came, but dare not let him hav^ the letter. In the anxiety of his 
heart he ventny^d to open it — as a desperate effort to rouse Desbrouillan 
to a sense of the misery to which he was consenting to doom his child, 
be communicated it«to him. The weak husband,nNhen be joined bis 
wife, in order to be present at the ceremony, urged this circumstance — 
Madame Desbronillaii advised him to observe perfect silence, while she 
impressed upon lier daughter’s mind the belief that Florence himself 
had betrayed her to her father. 

It was not until Florence had sufficiently recovered from his fever 
to remove from Paris for the bftiefit of the air, that the Countess Jour- 
niont discovered the deception that liad been practised upon her, or that 
her devoted lover, instead of trifling wdth her aft’cctions, had nearly died 
for her sake. Then was the woman roused-#-then was she resolved to 
vindicate herself in the eyes of the only man she loved, and clear her- 
self from an imputation of fickleness and crime equal only to that of 
which she had so unjustly accused him. She accordingly dispatched 
the following letter to Florence, wdiich safely reached his hand : — 

‘‘ We arc separated, never to meet again in this world ; God forbid 
that we should ! You are now aware of the hateful deceptions which 
have been practised upon us — their success lias made me the most un- 
happy of women. All I desire is, to justify myself in your eyes, as you 
arc justified in mine, by discoveries I have made of conduct which I 
could have hoped my mother would have scorned, I write to bid you^ 
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farewell ; to implore you, as you value my peace of mind— nay, my life— 
never to seek to see me or write to me. I am doomed to wretchedness, 
and any attempt to alleviate it would only add to its weight. As far as 
unshaken, disinterested aifection goes, you are as dear to me as ever — no 
y)Ow er on earth would induce me to see you ; hut you live in my heart — 
I will strive to do my duty in the station in which I am placed, and if I 
do, I may surely pray for you. * 

“ The ring you gave me last summer is now on my finger, which it has 
never left since you placed it there ; when I die — and if you saw me, 
Florence, you would think it w*ould not he long first — it shall be buried 
with me. Oh ! never, never w as heart betrayed or broken as mine has 
been — never w as parent so mistaken in her views of happiness as mine is ! 
J fci ’* a conscious rectitude of Blind which justifies this last adieu- — it is 
tlic hist— it must not he replied to. Florence, Florence! farewell — 
1 cannot write— farewell, and Heaven bless you !” 

This letter — if letter it could be called — bore evident marks of its 
writci’s agitation ; but little did Florence think, when he received it, 
how soon the event to which poor Adelaide alluded to in it w'as to occur. 

'^I’hc Desbrouillaiis had removed from their slio]) aud retired from 
business, in order to gratify Count Jourmont — their intercourse with the 
St. Pjcires had ceased — three or four months had elapsed, and, obedient 
to the injunctions of his beloved, he had neither written imr ventured to 
obtain an interview, and in consequence of his entire alienation from 
the sf>ci(‘ty of her family, was in utter igtiorance of everything con- 
nected with her. While he was suffering under the effects of illness, 
]i<‘ bore with something like jiaticiicc the suspense in which he was kept; 
hut with improving health anxiety returned, and, young as he was in 
the w orld’s ways, and iniprcisscd as he was with the purity and excel- 
lence of Adelaide, he began to think that the earnestness of her desire 
that lie should make no attempt to see her, and the fervour of her prayer 
that they might not meet, might not he altogether sincere, or at any rate 
so binding upon him as to ]irevcnt his making the attempt. She ad- 
mit led that she loved him alone; and with that admission in the outset, 
a man may perhaps take credit for a good deal more than meets the ear. 
Wliaievcr might be the motive, it matters little iiow^; suffice it to say 
that Florence St. Pierre made an excursion to Orleans, and having 
reached that city in the afternoon, put up at the Houle d’Or, I believe 
the name of the sign to be. 

Orleans is a dullish place ; hut to Fldrcnce it w^as, of course, full of 
interest. He took some slight refreshment, and walked forward in the 
ilircction in w'hich he knew the Chateau Jourmont to stand. He was 
scarcely aware whether the Count pr'opj'iefairr knew^ him personally — 
he might have seen him — (U ihe shop ; still, by way of precaution, he 
cn\ eloped himself in a cloak which coAcred his figure, and proceeded, 
according to his geographical knowledge of the position of the chateau, 
towards its gates. 

It w as about dusk when he reached' it. He lingered for some minutes 
near the gates of the terrain (for park it could scarcely he called) before 
he dared tread upon what, to him, seemed almost hallowed ground. It 
had grown dusk. At the lodge there was nobody to admit him or check 
his ]»rogress ; he therefore walked forward till he came in sight of the 
house. Coeval with that sight were the sounds of woe. There issued 
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forth from the door which first met his eye a funeral train ; and the first 
sound that struck upon his ear was the knell of death ! — yes ; they were 
bearing to the grave the broken-hearted Adelaide — the wife of Jounnont, 
the beloved of St. Pierre ! 

No human being could attempt to describe the effect produced upon 
the heart and mind of Florence when he saw the procession, and knew 
its cause : a thunderbolt from heaven could scarcely more powerfully 
have stricken him to tlie earth. Adelaide — his beloved, his martyred 
Adelaide — was borne to the grave before his eyes. Unobserved, he fol- 
lowed the funereal train — luilieeded, he watched the melancholy jiro- 
oession ; but his heart was in the coffin which Ipi gazeef upon ; and it 
was with scarcely a mortal feeling that he saw' the sad and sacred crowd 
of attendants, and heard the sorrow^|||^ cries which most sincerely burst 
from those w^ho loved, and almost worshipped, her. 

There is a frenzy of despair — there is an agony of remorse — there is 
a desperation in disappointment indescrihahle; — hy alt these the wretched 
Florence was overwhelmed. He hoard the service — he saw the splendid 
mausoleum of the Jourmonts opened — he heard the coffin deposited in 
it — his heart sank ; hnt when he saw tlih massive door of the tomb left 
unclosed, even then there sprang a hope in his heart — a hope undefined 
— a wish almost undefinahle. 

Upon what trifles gveatT events turn ! He fingered in the darkness of 
the churchy all departed save one, the sexton, who remained to close 
the vault, and lock it; for Count Joiirmont’s family sepulchre had sur- 
vived the great commotion so surprisingly, that neither the ashes of his 
ancestors had been disturbed, nor had the sanctuary which contained 
them been violated, owdng, probably, to the distance at which it was 
placed from the metropolis, the scene of the most tremendous evidence 
of the effects of the Revolution. ^ 

Lighted alone by his lantern, De Grave, the sexton, having seen the 
solemn train^dejjart, ])r()ccefled to perform, literally, the last duty. No 
man can account for the feelings of another. Amidst the agony and 
despair of Florence, which, in the first instance^ would have proini)ted 
him to wish for death on the spot w’hcrc he stood, a new and dreadful 
anxiety arose. Adelaide w^as dead — entombed beneath his feet — within 
a few yards of wdicre he stood. God only knows how men are acted 
upon. As lie saw De Grave a]>pr()ach and close — at least upon him — 
for ever the “ marble jaws ” of the tomb, a last, flickering, hopeful wish 
— a thought, a desire indescribable — a sentiment incalculable — sprang 
into his breast. “ Adelaide is dead,” said Florence to himself, “ beyond 
the reach of mortal ill — beyond the, reach of mortal strife. I 7io%v may 
see her, without the imputation of an in1|irested feeding ; I now may 
feel the blessed satisfaction of knowing that my ring sleeps on her finger 
in her eternal rest. Rut this man — we are alone — %lhII he permit it i’” 

The sexton went towards the tomb : he coughed and spat, and 
haps sang ; for he “ had no feeling in his trade.” Florence trembled, 
doubted, actually shivered, w-hilb he hesitated what he should next do. 
His object the reader knows. 

The sexton placed the massive padlock on the marble cemetery, — the 
key grated in the lock. 

“ Stay !” cried Florence. 

. Mercy on us ! what’s that ?” exclaimed the sexton. 
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“ A friend,** said Florence, in a whisper. 

“ A friend ! What do you want ?** said De Grave. 

“ A few minutes’ conversation,” said Florence. 

What about ?” said the sexton, who seemed to have an infinitely 
greater degree of fear of the living than the dead. 

“ Money,” said Florence. 

‘‘ Money !” echoed the sexton ; “ money is not much a subject of 
conversation with wo.” 

“ Ten Napoleons are something,” said Florence. 

“ Something !” said Dc Grave, “ everything I But what are you loi- 
tering about in this c^iurch for? Do you want ten Napoleons? You 
are not likely to get them cither of me or the gallant Count Jourmont, 
the widower.”. 

“Is he niggardly ?” 

“ As a miser.” 

“ I want nothing of A/Vn,” said Florence. “ I want to give you ten 
Napoleons.’* 

“ Indeed !” said De Grave, raising his lantern ; “ and wdiat am 1 to 
do for them ?” 

“ Shut the church door, and lock it,” said Florence. 

“ Is that all ?” 

“ No,” said Florence, “ that is the beginning ” 

“ Oh ! and be killed after^Yards.” 

“ Why,” said Florence, “ why should I kill you? Your body would 
not fetch ten Napoleons.” 

“ Not to look at,” said De Grave. 

“ Sexton,” said Florence, trembling at the request, and at the conse- 
quence of its accordance, “ I '•/ill give you ten Napoleons to look at a 
corpse.” ^ 

“ The deuce you will,” said Dc Grave. “ Well, now, that’s odd. 1 see 
so many on ’em in the course of the week, that it’s no pleasure to me. 
What corpse d’ye want to sec ?” 

“Is the door safe ?’\said Florence. , 

“ I have locked it,” rejdied De Gran. 

“ Let me behold my Adelaide,” sobbed Florence. 

“ Adelaide what ?” said De Gran. 

“ Countess Jourmont.” 

“ Whew !” said the sexton. “ What I Monscigneur’s wife ! Oh, 

no, no, no ! A mere bourgeoise — a little milliner — or but oh ! a 

Countess !” 

“ Here are ten Napoleons,” said Florence. “ Lift the coffin lid, and 
let me kiss her cold cheek o^cc, and let me see if my ring rests upon 
her finger in her last sleep — the money is yours.” 

“ Do you mean it ?” said Dc Grave. 

“ Here is the money.” 

“ ril just step and make the door fast,” said De Grave. “ I see no 
great objection. ’Twixt you and me, poor dear lady, she never cared 
for him ; and, as I believe — he is deuced stingy — her death has been 
owing — at least, so the doctors say — to drinking laudanum, to sooth her 
sorrows. I’ll he hack in a minute. Stop at the door of the tomb.” 

Consider his jwsition. Florence stood at the door of the mausoleum, 
left in darkness by the sexton, divided by a massive iron door from 
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all he once had loved on earth. The owl hooted bn the roof — ^the bat 
fluttered in his face — ^but he was firm in his purpose, and saw a hope 
of once more beholding the features of his beloved Adelaide. 

De Grave returned. 

“ Sir,*’ said he, “ we are now secure ; but I do trust — for the ten Na- 
poleons, now "we come to ihat^ would he no inducement to gratify your 
extraordinary wish — I do trust that you are not attempting to mislead 
me, or get me into a scrape.”. 

“ Yon may trust me,” said Florence. “ All 1 ask is, remove the 
coffin lid — permit me to kiss her cold check, and see whe^licr my ring 
is on lier finger.” . 

“ *Tis done,” said De Grave. ‘‘ Come — come. What's that, eh ? 
The lock is not fastened — come down^ We had better light a setTbnd 
light. Close the door after us. Come — come.” 

Florence obeyed his injunctions. 

“ Tliat blue coflin there,” said the sexton, “ is the lOount Henri de 
.Toiirmont ; he died before I was born ; that black coffin on the left, with 
the box on the side Of it, contains Count Francis, guillotined in 1793, 
his head was sent down by the diligence afterwards ; that is Mademoiselle 
Eloise, niece of Count Francis ; and here, a.s you see, is the last arrival : 
yon can read it — ‘ Adelaide de Jourmont ’ ” ^ 

Read it! yes ! There it* stood, holding within its sides the body of 
tlie martyred girl. 

“ Yes !” said Florence, “ that is it! Open that for me.” 

Open !” said Dc Grave. 

“ Yes,” said Florence ; that is our bargain.” 

“ AYhat will the Count say?” 

“ What have you said ? ’Tis our bargarti.” 

“ Hush, bush !” said De Grave. “ No need uf ntiise : a bargain is 
a bargain ; be calm, — it shall be done.” 

Saying wliiclu be produced a small iron crow-bar, and placing it 
between the coniii and the lid, separated them in an instant, and exhi- 
bited to view the ])bii*id countenance of Adelaide Jourmont. 

“Gracious Ciod ! there she is!” said Florence, sinking backward 
against one of the pillars of the cryiit. 

“ By Heavens,” said Dc Grave, “ she has turned !” 

The meaning of this exclamation was lost upon Florence, who fancied 
it some technicality, and scarce attended to it. He gazed upon the fea- 
tures of his beloved with an intrnseness of agony no man can appre- 
ciate. 

“ I say, Sir,” said De Grave, “ she has turned !” 

“ What then?” said Florence. * • 

“ Wliat then!” cried De Grave; “what then! why, by Heaven, 
she’s alive!” 

“Alive!” exclaimed Florence, falling on his knees and clasping 
those of the old sexton ; “ alive ! ” 

“ As sure as we are,” said the*man; “ calm yourself — be fpiiet— • 
listen — lay your ear close to her mouth — she is warm — ^l)y Heaven, she 
breathes ! ” 

Can any human being fancy the state in which Florence felt himself, 
in the tomb with the dead yet living widow of his hated rival ? He 
obeyed the sexton’s injunctions ; it was true she did breathe — the breath 
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erne low and doubtful— it seemed to hover on the lips ; but the lips were 
warm, and 

“ What’s to be done ? ” said Florence. 

“ Are you to be trusted ? ” said Dc Grave. 

• “ Trust me, and you shall never be deceived,” said Florence. 

“ This woman may he saved,” said De Grave. 

“ Woman ! ” said Florence. 

“ Angel, if you will. Sir,” answered the sexton ; “ for she was one. 
Be steady — he firm — ’tis a trial, a great one? for you,” continued the 
old man ; the sooner she is moved from this, the better; thank God 
it is as it is, let whet come of it that may ; I confide in you.” 

And I in you,” said Florence, scarcely knowing what he said. 
“ W hat’s iiext to he done ? ” # 

” My house is close at hand,” said De Grave ; “ she must not stay 
there long ; are vou St. Pierre ? ” 

Florence started at the appeal. 

“ My daughter was her maid,” said the sexton ; “ that’s enough.” 

“ / am that man,” said Florence. 

“ Then I shall he justified in the course I take,” said the sexton ; 
“ a few hours wdll revive her — you must take measures accordingly ; 
she is dead to fmn — the. niggard — the tyrant ! Leave it to me.” 

The unpopularity of Joumiont, it seems, very greatly contributed to 
the issue of this most extraordinary adventure ; for the sexton, who 
hated his lord, most readily aided his daughter (devotedly attached to 
Adelaide) and Florence in removing the body to his cottage. Pauline, 
the maid, happened to be the very best colleague upon the occasion ; 
for to her had devolved various dresses of her late mistress, which were 
thus in readiness for her use ’after her most extraordinary resurrection. 

It seems that her j pparent death was the consequence of an over-dose 
of opium, to the use of which she had recourse to soothe her miseries ; 
from this it will be seen she eventually recovered. 

After what has been said of the arrangements made by the sexton 
and his daughter, at- the suggestion of Florence, little more is requisite to 
inform the reader that in a few days Adelaide was restored and actually 
alive. The case is one which makes a figure in the French Law Books. 
What followed ? The miraculous escape from immolation obtained by 
the extraordinary arrival of Florence at Orleans on the night of the 
funeral, and the equally extraordinary pertinacity of the lover in urging 
upon the sexton a desire scarcely accountable, added to all her previous 
love for St, Pierre, induced her — in no small degree urged thereto by 
De Grave and his daughter, who had, it seems, become a sort of confi- 
dante of the exalted Adelaide — to acce])t the offer of immediate mar- 
riage to Florence, or rather immediate flight and subsequent marriage, 
carrying with her Pauline, whose absence De Grave undertook to account 
for by some history of a distant grandmother. 

After two days’ concealment in De Grave’s cottage, the rescued wife 
and corpse, in company with Florence, and attended by Pauline, reached 
Blois, where they were married, under names to be sure not their own, 
but. to which course they were, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, reconciled by the reflection that as a woman always changes her 
name in marriage, it made but a trifling difference if the man did so 
too. There they were united^ and having admitted their parents into 
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Aheir confidence, they proceeded to Bordeaux, whence they proceeded to 
America. 

This romantic and apparently impossible proceeding was crowned 
with success, and certainly there never was a happier couple known. 
There might have been some alloy to their bliss in the continual recollec- 
tion that Adelaide 'vsas in fact the wife of two husbands ; however, Pau- 
line, who continued the favourite*— almost friend of her mistress — 
seemed in herself a homage dor her safety as regarded the circumstances 
which brought about •the union ; and as far as conscience went, it 
seemed (juite clear tliat when a man had buried his wife, he became a 
wddower. . • 

So they went on, and so they lived happily, until at last St. Pierre felt 
anxious to see his family and friends. ♦Three years had elajiscd — Count 
Jourmont was very little in Paris — and they resolved to return to France, 
for it had been impossible — or at least it would have been the height of 
imprudence — to have written any account of what baa happened to the 
St. Pierres, who of course w^ere in a state of the greatest ])ossible anxiety 
about their son, tlie last intelligence they received of him being that 
he hud left his lodgings at Pithiviers with a portmanteau and sac de 
nuU^ since which period no tidings of him had reached them. Flo- 
rence felt how much his ])arents must have suffered , and therefore, with 
Adelaide’s concurrence, the strangely-placed couple resolved on a voyage 
to France. 

This expedition they undertook — the voyage was a prosperous one — 
they arrived safely — landed, and proceeded to the inn ; they dined, re- 
joicing in the little luxuries of the hotel after the privations of the 
voyage, and after dinner, accompanied by Pauline, indulged themselves 
with a walk. They had not been out a quarter of an hour before they 
met Count .loiirmont; he started with surprise at«sccing Adelaide, whom 
he thought he recognised, hut who w’^oujei in all probability have escaped 
his ohservatioy if she had not been accompanied by Pauline De (irave ; 
the circumstance — the connexion — the coincidence were too strong ; 
.lourmoiit claimed the exhumed Adelaide as his wife — he was convinced 
of her identity. 

Of all unfortunate circumstances this w^as the most tremendous. Flo- 
rence St, Pierre was not a man to render himsclt notorious by any vio- 
lent assumption of right; he contended — let the circumstances he 
knowm — that to all intents and purjwses M. Jourmont had lost his wife 

tliat ho believed her dead- That he had seen her buried. However, 
Jourmont, wdio, the moment he saw his w'ilc alive and married (ns re- 
port said) to Florence St. Pierre, the recollection that AI. Desbrouillan 
had told him that Florence St. l^erre was th§ great obstacle to his mar- 
riage, coupled with the appearance of his own tenant’s daughter, vvhom 
he had himself placed in capacity of soiibrettc and spy over his new 
wife, completely convinced him that he had been tlie martyr to a combi- 
nation of treachery, contrived by the agency of a si t of people who, in 
point of fact, were the most innocent and the most unhappy individuals 
in existence. 

It was natural, however, that he should adopt these opinions. The 
next step was to search the tomb — the coffin was empty — the case w'as 
complete. Dc Grave was apprehended, and in terror confessed the cir- 
cumstances. Pauline was cited. The facts being establislied, the case 
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was brought before the Tribunal in Paris, to which Florence and Adelaide 
were summoned : the trial came on — the legal defence was much like 
the moral one which St. Pierre had previously set up for himself — that 
Count Jourmout had lost his wife, that she was buried, and that the 
extraordinary resurrection was an affair with which, if circumstances had 
not conspired to bring it to his knowledge, he could have nothing to do. 

This, it appears, was over-ruled , and after a trial of eleven hours, it 
was decided that Count Jourmont was tc tahR his wife back again, 
without prejudice to her character, or to the rights of her funner mar- 
riage. ^ . 

Poor Florence waited in the court with breathless impatience — or 
rather, considering the length of the trial, one might say patience — for 
the decision , he heard it, and turned deadly sick ; however, there was 
no appeal, and his hated rival Jourmont had triumphed. The order of 
the court issued— the domicile of Adelaide, Countess Jourmont, was 
named — and the Count, his features animated with a look of ferocity 
which no painter could record, almost shrieked for joy when the decree 
was put into his hand. He had with him several of fhs tenants and 
dependents, and w'hen he entered his carriage to proceed to the lodgings 
of his late and present wife, they cheered him, and he bowed and pressed 
his hand to his heart, and Jhen he waved his hat, and then they cheered 
him again ; and so, with an officer of the court in the open barouche, 
they proceeded to the residence of the devoted Adelaide. 

The carriage being drawn up, the officer stey>ped out and entered the 
house — Adelaide and Florence were au iroisieme — he mounted the 
stairs — he reached the door of the rooms — thrice he called her name, 
and thrice he struck tlie door — but answer there w as none. This dis- 
play of “ contuniacc” imtated the officer, w ho returned to the carriage, 
begged the Count to a(?company him, and calling to his aid a powerful 
functionary of the law, directed him to break in the door which the 
refractory pair refused to open. 

Count Jourmont encouraged the efforts of the subordinate, and under 
the authority of the huisaicr the door was broken open. 

“ Now, (>)unt,” said the officer, “in virtue of the decree of our court, 
claim your wdfe, and take her hence, and at his peril shall M. St. Pierre 
interfere.” 

Take his wdfe ! — God help him ! — he entered the ante-room clothed 
in his brief authority — he passed into the .sitting-room, and there found 
his Adelaide. His Adelaide! — Ha! lu^! ha! — he found the lovely 
creature stone dead ! — her bcautifid face shivered to atoms by a brace of 
pistol bullets. And did she die alone ? No ! by her side, stone dead loo, 
lay her poor, fond, faithful Florence. The sentence of the court decreed 
it; lie w'aited but to hear it — he ran home aiul 

A word more w’ould be superfluous. No part of this history is, per- 
haps, justifiable — some people will say it is not probable — it is true — it 
is registered in the records of the French courts. AVhat became of 
Jourmont nobody know’^s, and, we shoiiJd say, few people care. 

And how does this illustrate a proverb ? may be asked. Look at the 
blind ambition of Madame Desbrouillan, and all the crooked policies of 
her life, and will you not say — 

“ Honesty is the best policy.” 
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TAXES ON NECESSARIES VERSUS TAXES ON 
KNOWLEDGE. 

A TAX is a thing odious alike to Radical and Conservative, unless, 
indeed, he be feelingly persuaded tliJvt taxation is a necessary evil, by de- 
riving his means of life^throj.igh his Majesty’s Exchequer — an instinct 
common, it has been huj: too often invidiously insinuated, to both classes 
of piditicians. But however this may be, a tax in the gencisil is a thing 
odious. Some are more odious than others, says modern ])olitical eco- 
nomy ; and of all others, cries the Liberal, nor clotli the Conservative 
exert himself to contradict the doctrine, of all others, th&most o4ious 
arc the “ taxes on knowledge.” To this we stand engaged as lovers 
(»f, and perhaps us livers by, literature to say “ Aincii.” But consider- 
ing that honesty as well as interest is a little conceded in this matter, 
we arc anxious to inquire further before wc yield an unqualified assent 
to a proposilion^W'bich is now but too generally taken for granted upon 
the credit of the assertors, by a very Iftrge portion ‘of his Majesty’s 
lieges, who (cliitifly through the solicitations of a certain society circu- 
lated l)y certain members of the Legislature) luive, been induced to offer 
up their prayers and petiliflns to the Common? House of Parliament for 
the repeal of the said “ taxes on knowlctlge.” And if the agitation has 
been more vivid ami continuous than of other jiolitical and financial 
objects, it should not be forgotten that journalists and publishers, tlie 
persons interested, are the masters of the spell; they arc, in tliis instance, 
not only the instruments, but the cause. 

A lax we for the third time pfonoumj'e to be an odious thing — yet 
taxes must be raised, so long as tlicre is a iiatioyal debt and a govern- 
ment. AVe are alike ready to admit that England sutrers under many, 
loo many of them — that the whole sehfrnc of her tuxulioii wants to be 
remodelled ; still taxes must be raised. This granted, those taxes are 
the least injurious, jiiid therefore the hcftt, that interfere least w ith the 
necessities, the morals, the comforts, and the business, and press least 
upon the imrscs, of the people. By this test w e propose dispassionately 
and impartially to investigate the merits and the demerits of the “ taxes 
upon knowledge.” 

The first inquiry must be, what in this sense constitutes knowledge ? 
Books of all classes and newspapers — a w’ide definition, but one which 
the public, and especially the reading public, has been well contented 
to accept. 

No trifling obloquy and effect ^ittacli to a name, and the adoption of 
the phrase “ taxes on knowledge ” raises in no small degree tlic force 
of the talisman. The wmrd “ knowledge,” it has been so contrived, 
now not only stands for Lord Bacon's acceptation of “ power,” but for 
the very source and fountain of place, honour, distinction, w^ealth, con- 
duct, and happiness itself, as the? combination sif all tlicse attributes. 
Knowledge is declared, from a million of oracles, to be the be-all and 
the end-all of this our intellectual existence. To restrict, to limit, or in 
any degree to confine this the sole strong, simple means of all that is 
valuable in life — in a w’ord, to “ tax ” this summum honurn becomes 
instinctively, us it were, a thing too horrible to be endured by a free and 
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intelligent people : yet still, we say, the evil is but comparative. Taxes 
on knowledge are not the only taxes — they may not, peihaps^ we venture 
to hint, be those which subtract most from the happiness of the sui)ject. 
First, however, let us estimate their actual pressure. 

Of knowledge, most rightly so called, books are the best if not the 
mightiest vehicle. There are two ways in which these taxes affect them : 
directly on the paper, and indirectly by advertisements. 

The tax on paper is three pence per pound weight — the tax on mill- 
board, the substance in which books arc hound, 'tw'enty-onc shillings per 
hundred weight. A just understanding of this matter has been a good 
deal mystified and porverted by the w’ay in which it has been treated. 
The expenses of paper, print, and publication, have been aggregated 
according to ..he numbers of the edition — 500, *750, or 1000,* and a per 
centiige struck. Computations of how many are sold have been made, 
and it has been attempted to substantiate a plea of injustice in" the mode 
of imposing the tj.x (that is both in the principle and the manner) 
chiefly, indeed, by the fact that a very large proportion of books printed 
are not sold. This method of, argument docs not however apj)ear very 
satisfactory, and w^hen estimated by a comparison between the taxation 
of luxuries and necessaries, it seems still less s«) ; for when taxes are. 
laid upon necessaries, the Government extorts, inevitably extorts, from 
every one, according to his absolute occasions, a certain portion of his 
expenditure. When taxes are imposed on articles \vhich it is optional 
with the purchaser to buy or not — he is aide to consult his purye, to 
weigh his ability against his inclination to purchase, and to decide ac- 
cordingly. It has, therefore, been hitherto held to be a recommendation 
that an article of revenue be chosen which may thus afford to prudence 
an alternative. This rccomnicndation applies strictly to books, ami 
therefore (to the payer .of taxes) it forms a beneficial item in the consi- 
deration. 

The paper usually employed for book-printing is called demy, and 
varies in price according to weight and quality ; but that which is most 
generally used, that «which affords an average, may be computed to 
weigh twenty pounds the ream of twenty (inside, or perfect) fpiircs of 
twenty-four sheets each quire ; ergo, twenty pounds’ weight of ])aper 
will give 480 slieets, which, in quarto, will amount to 3,840 pages — in 


* In the “ Edinburgh Review,” No. CVL, pages 429-430, according to the 
following formula ; — * 

Estimate of t)ie cost of an oclavo volume of 500 pages, printed on resjjectable 
paper, when 600 copies are printed, showing which part of this cost consists 
of taxes. ^ Cost. Duty. 

Printing and correction!.' , £88 18 0 | 

Paper . . . . . 38 10 0 ' £ S 12 10 

Boarding . . . . 10 0 0 3 3 8 

Advertising . . . 40 0 0 20 0 0 

177 0 0 I 31 18 6 

1 1 copies to public libraries 
14 copies, say to author 

476 copies for sale, at 8#. 5f/. . . . £179 17 H 

Deduct cost . . . 177 8 0 

Profit to author and publisher, commission, interest 
on capital, tvhen aU are iold . 


22 9 n 
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octavo, to 7^680 pages — in duodecimo, to 11,520. The average con- 
tents of a volume may be fairly taken at 500 pages in round numbers. 
Five shillings being the duty upon a ream of such paper, it follows that 
upon a quarto volume of 500 pages, requiring sixty-two sheets and a 
half, the tax araoutits to xeven pence three farthings^ the price of such 
volumes being rarely less than from thirty shillings to two guineas. Ap- 
plying the same rule to an octavo of* twelve shillings price, the tax is 
found to amount to a fi*a(i.tiou»/t>y.9 than four pence ^ and upon a duode- 
cimo sold for about six shillings, to twopence halfpenny ! 

The duty on book advertisements, however, constitutes life heaviest 
charge. But even this is exaggerated to*"a degrae incredible. The 
duty on each advertisement is 1 v. dr/., and comm()rily the booksellers 
advertising in the country journals include from one to twenty differciil 
books in one advertisement. When, therefore, 20/., 25/., and 30/. is 
taken, (as in the Edinburgh Review,”) the calciilatioa. however true in 
one instance it maybe, does not apply to the general r\jm of publications. 
For estimating the average at six different works only to each advertise- 
ment, a single ^ition may be advertiser^ (as far as .the duty is in 
question) sixteen hundred times for the amount of 20/., — a thing which 
\\c will venture to aver never happened ; and if we suppose the book 
to be advertised by itself, the advertisement m^st appear 212 times to 
amount to the sum, — an extension of advertising we entirely disbe- 
lieve. We think we may defy any bookseller in England to prove that 
any work ever formed the subject of 212 single advertisements during 
the sale of one edition ; when, then, the amount is stretched to 30/., 
or 400 single insertions, it becomes utterly incredible. Yet such are 
the allegations upon which the abrogation of the taxes on knowledge 
have been sujiported. • 

Further, the statement in the “ Edinburgh Iteview,” to which we 
have alluded, estimates the duty at 50 pqf cent, of the whole cost. In 
the case of the ^cry shortest advertisement, this might by possibility be 
true at that time, before the two shillings w'ere taken off; it could then 
only be true in the instance of the shortest annuftciatioiis of a single 
volume. Now, since the duty has been reduced to eighteen-pence, it 
does not hold perhaps in any one case. No journal of any circulation 
charges less tlian live shillings for the shortest insertion, and, as the 
charge rises according to the number of lines (that is, according to the 
space occupied, the duty remaining the same), the amount to which we 
refer is a perfect fallacy. The 50 per cent, is also taken uj)on a single 
volume, whereas works in general run to more than one volume. Yet 
upon this computation have stooc^ all the arithmetical statements we 
remember to have seen. Where the advertisements contain more than 
one hook, of course the duty bears according to number. Two exaiuj)Ies 
of works published by the house of Longman and C</. now lie before 
us, advertised in May last in a provincial newspaper, which contain the 
one seventeen, the other twenty volumes : of course, in the one instance, 
the advertisement cost something more, in the otlicr something less than 
one penny per volume duty. The aggregate value of the books enu- 
merated in the one amounts to seventeen pounds (advertised for eighteen 
pence duty), and the price of three of the articles is not specified. The 
aggregate value of the other list is 11/. 19a*. 6(/. The one contains 
works of science, the other the belles lettres. Now, observe the real 
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bearing of these facts and illustrations, admitting the estimate of 20/. 
charge upon a single work (not volume). The coi^monest novel in 
three volumes will reduce it to 6/. 13^. Ad, Upon the edition of Lord 
Byron’s work, in seventeen volumes, the 20/. would come down to 
nearly a single pound each; and in Sir Walter Scott’s novels, in forty- 
eight volumes, the 20/. would dwindle to 8s, Ad. So much for arithme- 
tical truth. And this, too, observe, embraces the supposition that each 
work is advertised alone. < 

We come next to the taxes on new'spapers and advertisements, which 
we trust it-\^ill be seen, from what we have said, form the main part of 
the question. The. evidence of Lord Brougham, “ given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Libel Law,” is chiefly 
reiitvl up()i>»and put forth as the foundation of, and indeed it contains the 
great objections to, these imposts. The sum and substance of his 
Lordship’s observations will be found in the following extract : — 

“ It appears quShe obvious, that in these circumstances there are but two 
ways of meeting this great evil: the one is, having recourse to the ordi- 
nary principle in all such ca‘^cs, namely, taking away the impediments 
from the lair dealer, from the respectable publisher, and thus removing 
the advantage which the law now gives the iinlair dealer. The fair dealer 
is now liable to a stamp, of 3£/. or 45., which the other escapes. The latter 
not only highly seasons the food he prepares for the perverted taste of the 
people, with highly-flavoured ingredients, but be has also a more effectual 
advantage; be undersells the fair dealer by 300 per cent. The conse- 
quence is. that the fair trader lias no sort of chance in such a competition. 
It is quite clear, if you remove the stamps, yon ap])ly the common prin- 
ciple of destroying the smuggler, by lowering the duties. This has been 
found quite effectual in other branches of legislation. I cannot see why 
it should not he made equall;^' effectual in this. The only other mode of 
meeting this great miychier, is by providing more wholesome food for the 
reading portion of the people, and that happily has been attempted, and 
attempted with great success. T believe T speak in the presence of some 
colleagues of mine of the Society of Useful Knowledge, who could inform 
the Committee more in detail: but I think the ‘ Penny ISIagazine’ destroyed 
a great number of those wicked publications, some of the most obnoxious 
of them, in three or four weeks after it was begun : tlie most obnoxious of 
all, perhaps, were not put down, for the same profligate class of readers do 
not find harmless matter equally palatable ; but the great bulk of readers 
prefer this publication, circulating a couple of hundred thousand, sold for 
a penny, containing articles of great value (for, regard being had to its 
value, it is about one-fourth part of the price of the common penny im- 
^ftamped paper). If these two means were adopted together, that is, 
inci'easing the number and variety of innocent and useful publications, 
and taking off the tax which prevents competition, and thus provide more 
good, cheap papers for thi'' bulk of tne community, I have no doubt the 
public W’Oidd no longer have any reason to fear the worst kind of libel. I 
beg to Add, that though the ‘ Penny Magazine’ has been enabled to be sold 
so cheap, in consequence of its immense numbers, and still increasing sale, 
that is a price which could not l>e afforded by any private individual ; a 
society can afford it ; and a sale of t.'ns and hundreds of thousands can 
afford it ; but a great many things w'ould be very proper to be published, 
for which there is not a demand of above 500 or 1000 ; and this is quite 
impossible, unless at a higher price. Bat the public require papers of less 
value than the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and will buy them, though of less value, 
and there lore not so cheap, provided they be sold for a penny, or two- 
pence, and also contain news. The people wish to read the news, in which 
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they take an interest, and in which it is fit they should take an interest. 
In public affairs they are nearly concerned, and it is both their right and 
their duty to att^d much to public affairs. I am of opinion that a sound 
system of government requires the people to read and inform themselves 
upon political subjects, else they are the prey of every quack, every im- 
postor, and every agitator, who may practise his trade in the countrj’. If 
they do not read, if they do not learn, if they do not digest, by discussion 
and reflection, what they have read arid learnt, if they do not thus qualify 
themselves to form opinicyis far themselves, other men will form opinions 
for them, not according tp truth and to the interests of the people, but 
according to their own individual and selflsh interests, which may, and 
most probably will, be contrary to that of the people at large. The best 
security for a Government like this, for the Legislature, for the Crown, and 
generally for the public peace and public morals, is, that the whole 
munity sliould be well-informed upon its political as well as its other 
interests ; and it can be well-informed only by having access to whole- 
some, sound, and impartial publications. Therefore th^ will and ought 
to read tlie news of the day, political discussions, \^fijfftical events, the 
debates of their representatives in Parliament, and of tlic other House of 
Parliament ; and on not one of these heads can any paper be published 
daily or weekly, without coming under the %tamp-law ; consequently the 
people at large are excluded, by the deauforni in which alone the respect- 
able publishers can afford it, while they pay the duty. They can only 
have it in a cheap form by ])iychasing of publishePis of another description, 
who break the revenue-law, by paying for no stamps, and also break all 
other laws by the matter they publish. If, instead of newspapers being 
sold for sixpence or a shilling, they could be sold for a penny, T have no 
manner of doubt there would immediately follow the greatest possible 
improvement in the tone and temper of the political information of the 
])eoplG, and therefore of the political character and conduct of the people. 
It is my decided aud deliberate opinion, fropi very long and anxious con- 
sideration, that the danger is not of the people learning too much, but 
knowing too little. It is no longer a question whether they shall read or 
not ; it is no longer a quest i<)ii whether l}j|‘y shall be instructed or not ; it 
is no longer a (piestion wliether they shall be politicians, and take part in 
the discussions (?f their own interests or not: that is decided long and long 
ago. The only qiiestjon to answer, and the only prqjjlem to solve is, how 
they shall read in the* best manner; how they shall be instructed poli- 
ti(!ally, and have })olitical habits formed the most safe for the constitution 
of the coiintry, and the best for their owui interests. I can devise no other 
means than making that accessible at a clieap rate, which at present they 
must have at a rate they cannot afford, without having it bad as well as 
cheap. I wish to give it them both cheap and wholesome." 

A penny newspaper ib then 1^1 be the panacea against the evils here 
ciiiimeraled. Very well; let us argue the matter upon this ground. 

The existing price of newspapqj-s is, in the common run, sevcnpence 
each. If then the whole duty of fourpence ^vith a discount of 20 per 
cent.) w'erc taken off, the papers could not, probably, be sold under 
threepence, and the price is fixed even thus low, because of the profits 
upon advertisements ; for it is a well-known fact, substantiated by 
actual accounts, that the entire promts of publishing a journal lie iu the 
advertisements — the largest circulating journal in England would not, 
from tlic profits upon the mere sale, pay its expenses. A few of the 
Meekly prints may, perhaps, aifoisd an exception, but the exception does 
not apply to twenty of the three hundred and tw'finty journals which, 
according to the “ Edinburgh Review,” arc printed in the United 
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Kingdom ; Lord Brougham’s postulate is therefore impracticable to the 
present journals. But let us go a little deeper into the inquiry. 

By far the greater proportion of the London journals are taken by 
reading-rooms and houses of public resort, inns, and even alehouses, 
where their contents are read by the multitude. The diffusion is still 
further extended by partnerships in ])apcrs, and ])y purchasing the 
journal of one day on the day following, from London coiTce-houscs, and 
other such places, at half-price. This plan, ihereforc, not only reduces 
the cost, but extends the utility. With rcspccl lo the provincial journals 
now circulating to the amount of thirty millions of stam})s pen* annum, 
this custom of partnerships is notorious and universal. The most 
intelligent practical men estimate that every single ])aper is read, upon 
ai/TEverage, A)y from twenty to thirty persons — so that a journal enjoy- 
ing a circulation of two thousand is rend by an average niimhcr of 
50,000 individuals. Taking these factvS into view, and they cannot be 
contradicted, is ii^rationally to be supposed that the reading, “ the dif- 
fusion of knowledge,” could be much more extended by redueing tlie 
cost of newspapers about oue-lialf, b(‘low which, it should seem, they 
could hardly be'Oroiight dowii? U])on this ])oini hangs the main utility 
of the reduction. We think it could not. Were tlic pa]>.M*-(hitics as 
well as stamps taken off, perhaps the ])ricc might he brought one half- 
penny lower than the moiety of the present price. When Lord Brougham 
spoke of a penny newspaper*, he aj)pears to have forgotten the size and 
contents of the present race of journals ; to compete with these, a penny 
paper must contain the same quantity, for the million love quantity 
dearly. The technical experience of journalists would luivc; also ac- 
quainted his Lordship that he is in error concerning the contents most 
sought and approved by rural readers : tlie ])ractical trader geiKirally 


* ** We have been trying to get useful piiblirations not only into parts of tlie 
country where men are gregarious^ the maaufcieliiriiig districts, in wliicli tiii'y 
naturally and easily read; liut into fann-houses and cottages, whwe ti»e case is 
ferent. The great difficulty is to get the peasants to read ; first, because th(*y do 
not work together ; and next, because p^'c»i)le working in the open air are sleepy 
when they come home ; but in long winter nights, when they are not .so liard 
worked and have much more spare time, it is particularly desirable thattliey shoiiiil 
not have recourse to beer-shops or to bad publications. It would be of great advan- 
tage if we could furnish them with publications that liave a tendency to make men 
good members of society, rather than those wliich are now proj>agated and are read 
by great numbers, teaching them that the most iijfaiiiou.s of characters — a man, for 

instance, who is about to be executed for the foulest murder, from the moment he 
becomes converted to some particular spiritual doctrine, is safe from retribution in 
another world. I cannot conceive a more pernicious doctrine, and all which is 
said about absolution in the Catholic Church is not one irhit wor.se even in its 
abuse, and I know it is very piuch abused. Those jniblicatitms which are in farm- 
houses, to my knowledge, for want of better, teach that if a man commits innrdtu-, 
and will only afterwards become a fanatic, he is in acce])t:uu-e with Heaven., and his 
murder forgiven him. If a man can have in his cottage, at a cheap rate, accounts 
of the debates, which they look to with great interest, and which it is their duty as 
well as their interest to read ; the proceedings in courts of justice, which tliey also 
are delighted with reading ; if, in additioif to these departments, (Commonly called 
the news of the day, we could circulate four pages more, which could all he done for 
a penny without this pernicious stamp-duty, we might give the cottager for one 
penny a newspaper with wholesome general iftformatiou, which miglit he of use to 
him in various ways, besides giving him ai! the intelligence of the week. 1 am 
quite certain that this would be the effect of repealing the stamp.” 
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knows best what suits his customers. Now if Lord Brougham examines 
the mode of filling the columns of the bulk of provincial journals, he 
will find the debates, excej)t on very j)articular occasions, cut down to 
nothing, the news of the day — that is, the political discussions and the 
political events — reduced to the shortest possible digest, and that the 
local intelligence, the local advertisements — the business of the district, 
in short, forms the solid body of the information they coniain : this 
satisfies the inquiry. Now •this can be furnished only by the resident 
provincialist, and it is furnished at an expense which no imaginable cir- 
culation could reduce below twopence halfpenny or threepence. We 
are to be supposed, in this instance, to speak of the ordinary mode of 
conducting this commerce, for it will hardly stand within the gen^d 
computation, that a Society (even The Sneieh/) could inonopolise to 
itself the entire supply by one such newspaper as Lord Brougham 
describes. A sheet of large news demy (which costa more than three- 
farthiugs at the mill) would scarcely contain such^^lgest of debates, 
law' lU’oceediiigs, political events, and political discussions, even were all 
lighter tojiics of information and ainusemcjit excluded. • A circulation of 
thirty thousand jier week W'ould barely repay the cost of its preparation. 

The London weekly journal of the widest circulation does not average 
anything like that number, and v/c are.stnmgly tempted to believe that 
the. stimulant contents of 4;he sporting papers alone ensure a very large 
sale. That a weekly newspaper, piiced and conducted as his Lords! np 
describes, would obtain a large sale, there can ])c no question, lui-' it 
would be principally among the middle orders, and not where l^oicl 
Brougham desires to introduce it, namely, into the cottages. It might, 
amongst certain classes, supersede a stam])ed London weekly ])apcr at a 
heavy cost, but wdien the general price brought down to twopence 
lialfpeiniy or threepence, the competition of Lori^lon daily pai>ei^ occu- 
pying attention every twenty-four hoyrs, and thus forestalling ihe 
weekly digest,, logetlicr with the local attractiims of the district- 
journals wmuld very much abridge its reception, and then r?v/ hf)//o ? 
Would this journalnnstil sounder principles than fhe ])rcsciit vehicles ? 
There is no fair reason to iniJigine it would. On the contrary, the 
aggregate of the talent of the many now engaged in journalism must 
probably be inore than a match for that selected (however able) for the 
conduct of a single paper. 

But suppose such a monopoly could be attained, would it not place in 
the hands of one set of iium a power over the public mind, of an extent 
too great to bo regarded without alarm, or endured witliout a struggle ? 
Allowing to its conductors the piycst and best motives, the most judi- 
cious and honest execution, it still must bave^i ]H)litica’ bias. To coun- 
teract that bias would become an ctpial object with opposing ]r.irtis:ius, 
and thus its circulation w^ould be narrow ed. For Mich a vehicle the 
Penny Magazine forms no exemplar. The Penny Magazine is a com- 
pendium of entertaining contents^ entertaining to all alike; inviting 
little of theological, political, or moral controversy. It startles no man’s 
prejudices, it alarms no man’s princijdes — it amuses every man, woman, 
and child who takes it up. Its reception is consequently universal. 
With a newspaper it would be far different ; it would find olqectors and 
competitors, and even enemies at every door. Nor docs it seem, from 

2 L 2 
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Lord Brougham's own showing, that the unstamped papers carry with 
them any considerable danger. He says — 

** It is in vain to say that some persons would prefer obscene matter, and 
some ribaldry, and some blasphemy; but it would be an insignificant 
portion of the whole country. The oulk, who are innocently and morally 
disposed, are more or less respectable, and would be ashamed to bring this 
trash to their cottages where their v/ives and children aiae; nay, 1 believe 
that they would not desire to read it themselves.” 

Where, then, is the necessity to put down what finds so slight, so 
cold a reception ? 

The Noble Lord appears to be also imperfectly informed concem- 
ing the real apparatus and capital of the provincial journals, which, at 
least, divide 'the empire of intelligence, “ the diffusion of knowledge,** 
with the metropolitans. The stamp-duties have little or nothing to do 
with the capital necessary to such an undertaking. Every man of suffi- 
cient responsibilk/ to commence a provincial paper can obtain three 
months credit from a London stationer for stamps ; and if he do so, his 
sale must be small indeed not to furnish ready money enough to take up 
his three months’ bill when it fa.lls due. The proprietors of provincial 
journals are commonly printers : the outlay for the type, presses, journey- 
men’s wages, editor’s and reporter’s salaries, postage, carriage of papers, 
and long credit for papers and advertisements, eat up their capital, which 
can rarely be less than from five to ten tliousand pounds, according to 
circumstances. The mechanical apparatus for printing a paper of 
modern size alone amounts to near one thousand pounds of the money. 
Thus the reduction of the stamp-duties would afford little or no facility 
to new publications of this class ; many, no doubt, would start up, but 
they would perish like the *enteqirises which liave been so frequently 
undertaken in differeAit districts, to the utter ruin of the adventurers, 
and the injury of their creditoi^s. Competition has almost done its best 
and its worst, and there is scarcely a corner of the kivgdorn which is 
not fully supplied, or more than supplied. If his Lordship will examine 
the Parliamentary return reciting the names and numbers of the pro- 
vincial papers, he will find abundant reason to be satisfied of the fact. 
Several of the new'-born expired even while the return to the motion for 
the document was in preparation. 

It has been computed by some of the latest theorists* that the compe- 

Vide the New British and Foreign Review. We quote one passage from this 
article for a sample of the information, taste, and temper in which the wliole is 
written. To take but one instance more of this kind of dominion, and how well 
intrenched it is, and how ensuring: the paper excels in some one kind of intelli- 
gence congenial to the tastes or habits of the worthy gentleman. It deals in police 
intelligence, and he is a diligent justice, the ornament of the quorum, and no two 
magistrates commit so many in the twelvemonth ; or it abounds in anecdotes of the 
turf and of high life, and he runs his hunter, and has daughters of fashionable 
propensities ; or it is full in all articles of City intelligence, and he was in business 
before his elder brother, the young squire, broke his neck in hunting. So the 
paper is adhered to in spite of its * vagaries,* which grow more and more nume- 
rous, till it gets almost liberal ; treats tithes (which he never could in his heart 
think Scriptural) with levity; would simplify the law; in short, he will forgive 
anything but a fling av the Corn Bill or the Game Laws ; and even these, though 
they fail to influence his opinion, will not wring from him an order for any other 
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tition amongst journals would reduce the price of advertisements. The 
very reverse would probably be the effect. Advertisements are chai^^ 
after their present rates, because the gains suffice to afford a fair and 
moderate profit, except perhaps in districts where rare local circum- 
stances BO exceedingly increase the numbers of shipping or trading 
notices, that the publication is lucrative beyond the average. Were the 
circulation reduced by competition,* the advertisements would also be 
divided. An advertisement Aiust be inserted in two or more newspapers 
to enjoy the circulation ft now enjoys in one; so far then frcyn a smaller 
charge being the consequence, a greater must be laid on fo compensate 
the decrease in the profits upon the divided custoifi both in papers and 
advertisements. It might by possibility be otherwise for ^ short 
Newspapers, we repeat, might, and would start, but the end would be 
what it has always been of late— ruin to the adventurers, and injury to 
those who trust them. The proof lies in the facts^wc have already 
stated, that competition has done its utmost ; the ^lures to which we 
allude afford the practical demonstration. 

But it is no less curious that his Lordship’s own evidence furnishes a 
confirmation of this argument. He gtates that the Attorney* General 
showed him a list of no fewer than one hundred and sixty of these un- 
stamped cheap papers ; mq^t of these are no iflore. He considers that 
a great number of these wretched publications “ were destroyed by the 
* Penny Magazine’ within a few w(?eka after its appearance.’* Ihere 
is another portion of his Lordsiiip’s evidence which is so contradictory, 
tliat wc hardly know what to make of it. It runs thus : — 

“ Have not those persons who have had the monopoly of the newspaper 
circulation, who have circulated their papers without stamps, all failed, 
wh)ie those who have circulated their papers with stamps have almost all 
succ'cetled ? — I believe so; and I am happy to thiiifc that is the case. I 
found tliat ol’the great number I have reljgrred to, in six months there were 
not inoie than a very few ; but then 1 must say this in fairness, tliat where 
one gv)es down iTnolher rises up ; forthc tiling which ])revents such a news- 
paper going on is the Stamp-Office account, w hich isjieavy, being a ready 
monev account, and fbey are not able to meet it. So far as the carrying it 
on dc'pcnds upon their own exertions they can get on, but the Stamp-Office 
exacts ix iuly money most rigorously. They have no doubt a ready-money 
trade to moot that but ihen they buy a greater number of stamp than 
tiicy can sell ; they may buy 500 stamps, and sell 250 papers, and that is a 
dead Joss ; tlierefiire loose persons arc constantly starling new papers who 
have no shimps to burden thenr. I Jiave seen a great number of these 
])apers (.fficially, as 1 have sometimes been asked whether they ought not 
to be jiroceeded .agiiinst ; and the first thing 1 look at is the niimbei, 
wlu'lhcr i{ is number 50 or number*U),000 ; but they seldom come to 100 ; 
they are generally under 50 : and hence it follow's, as they are weekly pub- 
lications that tlfey liave not often lasted out the year. 

“ Tiierc is a disregard of properly by these persons, w ho are m the nature 
of smugglers ? — They are persons almost as reckless oi their own interests 
as 01 the rights of otlieis.” 

If this prove anything, it proves that the cheap unstainjjcd papers carry 
in themselves from tlieir very birth, and in their very constitution, the 
^ecds of their own destruction. And such wc believe to be the case. 

paper.'* 'Where can the writer (an intellectual Liberal^ have picked up his 
notions of the character of the modem country gentleman ? He certainly cannot 
have derived it from any extended personal acquaintance with the class. 
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Two only have made any stand, “ The Poor Man’s Guardian,” and 
“ The Police Gazette,” and these are scarcely heard of heyond the metro- 
polis, where persons in almost any number may be found to vend them, 
wretched enough in their circumstances to defy the prosecution of the 
Stamp'Office. 

Considered then per .9e, in themselves, and their consequences, we 
cannot admit that the case of the enormous evil laid against the taxes on 
knowledge is made out. We do not see that they press so heavily as to 
discourage ^ the publication either of books or newspapers in greater 
abundance than the demand calls for. Wc do not perceivj that, were 
they a), (dished, a worthier literature would succeed the present — we do 
the morals of the people would be protected by a better, 
because a little chcapei course of instriictioii. But wc must now entreat 
tlio leader to observe, that wc intend also to argue this matter on the 
simple ground of. comparison with other burdens, upon the subject fo 
which the inevitabi expenses of government, and the payment of the 
-national debt, submits him. Now' let ns try this comparison by instances : 
we shall fix iipoM two especiaUy which have formed the object of con- 
stant jjctitions, and never-ending discussions — the window-tax and the 
mall, -tax. Liglit is an indis])cn sable necessity, one that admits of no 
evasion ; every man possessing a house abovfi six pounds rent must pay 
the window-tax. Now which inflicts the greatest evil upon society at 
larg(’, that tlw few shouldvolnntarily pay a small impost upon the luxury 
of bo(dvs (knowledge, if you ])lcas(;), an impost tluw can avoid, if their 
cireumslanccs do not warrant the indulgence; or that tbp mant/ should 
bo compelled (however narrow their means) to pay for light? Con- 
tiiino the demonstration throngli the whole of the assessed taxes, and sec 
h<iw infinitely more vexatious the one is than the other. An assessor 
can inspect a man’s liousc — he can (he does) cmjdoy spies in every 
village. Ujiou their information, often ju’omptcd by mere malice, and 
still more often erroneous, he summons the parly to a distance of many 
miles, on a surcharge which proves to he vexatious, putting the man 
frcfj neatly to nearly i^s much expense as the surcharge would amount to. 
'file assessor may (and sometimes docs), should the Commissioners 
decide against him, submit a case to the Judges, and thus harasses 
further, and years after the decision by the local commissioners, the 
injured ])crson. This is no exaggeration — Innidreds, and thousands, and 
tens uf thousands (»f surcharges, are annually made in the provinces, and 
lh(^ pciMHis, com|)elled to travel ten or a dozen miles, lose a whole day, 
and undergo a ])rutai examination only to prove the asse.ssor in the wrong. 
The aggregate of evil is immense. If then, a relief he possible, from 
w’hich source ought the rtlief to he drawn — from the tax on hooks, or 
from the assessed taxes? The nation w'ith one voice, could it respond, 
would answer, from the assessed taxes. 

AVhen w'C carry our comparison to the malt-tax, we shall find scarcely 
less reason on the side of repealing that obnoxious duty, in preference 
to the tax on hooks and newspapers. First and foremost, wc sincerely 
and honestly believe that the morals of the rural districts w^ould he 
greatly amended, were the poor man not only enabled hut induced, by a 
low price of malt, to brew his own beer, because such a suggestion im- 
plies to drink his own beer at home. This simple condition implies 
also, in a certain degree, segregation from the beer-shop and the ale- 
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house, from the loose companionship, and the thousand temptations 
’such society presents and engenders. It implies attachment to his 
family, originated and associated by the enjoyment of their little luxuries 
together y and, consecpiently, the supervision over the habits of his 
children, from which the labourer is allured, by mere absence from his 
own fire -side, to say nothing of the subsequent force of example. These 
are objects of iifcalculablc moral, poetical, national importance, and they 
would best promote tl«it (bsposition to read and acquire information 
which, wc shall soon see, forms one of Lord Brougham’s strongest and 
most valic^ arguments for the snpjiression of the taxes fni knowledge. 
If to keep the man from the bccr-shop be the fi wst stage on the way to 
the information wdiich his Lordship justly deems so desirable to natioT^l 
instruction, national morality, and national peace, the most important 
means must be to remo\c in any degree the tcm])taUon 'which draws him 
from that home, and wastes that time which might be so much better 
emidoyed, Aiid when to these benefits is added augmentation of 
agricultuical eniploymciit and the ahatcmeiit of agricultural distress, it 
allbrds another reason for giving preeedeu(*e to the repeal of the malt- 
tax. There is yet another in the vexations which the visitations of the 
excise impose U])on the trader: independently of the frauds invited by 
collection, and of other teiy])tationjf to corruption, the mere honest exer- 
cise of the othccr’s duty is embarrassing in the extreme. 

To all these reasons we may adika still stronger objection to both tlie 
assessed-taxes and the malt-tax, which is no less than tlie load of jier- 
jury they iiitroduee. Were there no other giouiid, this intolerable addi- 
tion to crime — this constant sapping of rnoials alone considered, we 
prononnee, without fear of contradiction, that these branches of revenue 
ought, on this account alone, to be first cut ofi’ whenever a reduction of 
establishments can he made, or whenever an iifhreascd revenue affords 
op])()rtnnity for relief of the burdens oi» the people. 

To the stiX'ikglh of those reasons and proofs wc shall add one more, 
drawn from Ihe lax on soa]), which, were we disposed to coin a phrase, 
ad captnndinn, wennight well term “ the tax on cleanliness and health.” 

Mr. Martin, in Ihs “Taxation of the British Empire,” thus treats 
tlic duty oil this article of pure necessity :-r- 

“ Soaj), though not an article ol* sustenance, is one of essential import- 
ance to 1h(3 cleanliness* and comfort of llic peoiile. The lax on it is enor- 
mous, namel}" lid. per lb. on hard soap, and J.fr/. on soft soap. Hcmc also 
we have excessive and unequaT taxation ; excessive, because the cost of 
manufacturing a hundred weight of soap is hut 12.9. per cwt., while the 
duty is 2 Sa\ per cw^t., and the vexatious regulations of excise cause an addi- 
tional charge to the public of 16^? per cwt. J’axation raises the price of 
soap. 


.T. 

(Jost of maniifartiiriiig I cwt. of soap . . . . 12 

Tax laid on by Government on ditto • . . • 28 

Charge produced by vexatiou.s excise rules , . . . 16 

• 

Wholesale price to the public, Gd. per lb. or per cwt. . 56 


♦ Cleanliness of person has been said by many to be nearly allied to purity of 
mind ; that is a point, however, tvhich the financiers i)f this rountry have not 
much troubled themselves with, until Lord Althorp took the subject into consi- 
deration. 
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“ Thus the soap which the poor man uses for his family costs him never 
less than per lb., when, if it were not for taxation, he could purchase 
a better article than he now procures for five farthings ! Nor is this all ; 
the most impoverished artisan pays as heavy a tax to the state on his 
pound of soap, as does the richest nobleman; and if quality be taken into 
consideration, the poor man pays nearly double as much as the rich 
man ! ! A number of striking circumstances combine to prove the neces-' 
sity of totally repealing the duty (1,186,000/.) on this article in Great 
Britain. ^ 

“ 1 st. The enormous amount of the tax on an article of indispensable 
necessity, of liorae manufacture, and of unequal and heavy pressure on 
the poor, while the riclj do not feel it. ^ 

‘‘ 2nd. Because, 8,000,000 (in Ireland) out of 24,000,000 of the popula- 
tion UVe now exempt from it, and it is unjust that the English, Welsh, and 
Scotch should be subject to any tax from which the Irish are free. 

“ 3rd. Because, by the harassing, inquisitorial rules, and capriciousnes® 
of the excise, all improvement in the manufacture is put a stop to, and 
the production of a superior article lor foreign commerce prevented, to the 
great detriment of trade, and which nothing hut a total repeal of the 
excise laws on the subject can {llleviate. 

“ 4th. Because the principal articles which enter into the manufacture 
of soap (tallow or oil, barilla) are previously subjeclcd to taxation, and 
because soap itself is ne(\‘ssary to the efficient prosecution of several of 
the most important of our manufactures. The first allegation or reason 
for the repeal of the tax has been prowd, namely, its oppressiveness on the 
poor. From the circiiiiistance of one part of the empire being subject to 
the tax, and another part exempt, smuggling is carried on "to a great 
extent, soap being exported to Ireland to obtain the drawback, and re*im- 
ported into England (a process sometimes repeated over and over again 
four or five times), while the manufacture being free from taxation in Ire- 
land, laige quantities are smuggled into England and Scotland. From this 
combined system of evasion, it is difficult to say what quantity of soap 
has actually been consumed in Great Britain of late years : calculating 
from the official returns of the quantity which has paid du\v, wc find the 
consumption per head to have been as follows 

Hard Soap, made in Great Britain, per head. 

1311, 133 ounces ; 1321, 3%' ounces j 1331, 113 ounces. 

“ Thus, notwithstanding the great increase in our manufactures (in 
which soap is so extensively used) since 1811, the consumption has 
scarcely increased. The above calculation shows that the quantity of 
soap used by each person in Great Britain is scarcely more than two ounces 
per week ; it is, in fact, no greater than seven ])oiinds a-year lor each 
person, which is less than the quantity actually supplied to each pauper 
in a workhouse. Now, if we estimate the population of Great Britain at 
16, .037, 398 mouths, and allow half-a-pound a- week for each person, and 
their clothes and dwelling (Vhicli is a \ery moderate eoini)utation), the 
consumption of soap would be 419,872,343 lbs. instead of 1 17,334,320 lbs. 
which is now rated to the Government tax-gatherer. If the latter-named 
quantity be all that is consumed, then the poor are kept in filth by the 
tax, and the trade is materially checked ; if tlie former-named quantity he 
in reality used, then the lionrst and conscientious merchant and dealer is 
defrauded by the violator of laws, which too many think is no offence to 
break.** 

Here, then, we fine a commodity, which, besides its moral and finan- 
cial evils, inevitably imiwses upon the poorest man a sum equal to the 
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cost of a newspaper, were the stamp-duty removed, and with the use of 
which his comfort, his health, is indissolubly connected. Half the tax 
was, it is true, taken off in 1833. The total amount of the revenue 
derived from this impost was, and perhaps is, almost one-third less than 
would be lost by the repeal of the newspaper stamp ! I We put it, then, 
to the common sense and common feeling of the empire at large, wliich 
ought to be first reduced ? Is therein man alive who would not say the 
tax on soap ? ^ 

' A similar train of argument will hold with respect to other articles of 
necessity, tea, coffee, sugar, hops, &c., all of which mustAh purchased, 
must he cAnsumcd by the poor no less than the riqji. Taking, then, the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge to be a question of comparison, we 
maintain that all these ought to be reduced before those «n the luxun^ 
or even on the necessary, of knowdedge — if it so pleases the reader to 
consider it — be abolished. With the latter it is possible to dispense, 
with the former it is not. 

There is another obligation, which, though it is not absolute and 
peremptory, is yet worth some regard,— a respect tq vested interests 
and ])roperty. Were we to take the petitioners for the repeal of the 
tuxes on knowledge on their own grcftind, and concede that the price of 
books might be largely reduced, it would iialujglly follow^, that whatever 
be the stock of hooks on h^nd (and it amounts to an immense sum) not 
protected by copyright, thatValue ;jvould be diminished to the owners 
exactly in the proportion of the reduction ; for, of course, the price of 
such books must be commciisuratcly reduced, or new editions would be 
printed, to be offered at tlie cheaper rate. 

Nor will it, we think, he held quite consistent 'with the character of 
fair and honourable dealing, that the ])nf|)riotors of the journals of the 
country sliould bo damaged by the institution •f a penny publication 
authorized by a powerful society mcrclj' on the grounds Lord Brougham 
proposes. Su^h a competition is not, indeed, much to he feared for the 
reasons we have given, but the possibility makes a part of the con- 
sideration. • # 

While we fully coincide with the learned ex -Chancellor in the 
opinion, that ('.vorything ought to be done to sup])ress and supersede 
the atrocious libels, political and private, now in circulation as penny 
and twopenny publications, and to give the poor a better literature, we 
can but doubt the efficacy of the remedy proposed. The country w'as 
never so entirely, so coiupktdy split intcj parties as at ])rcacnt, — never 
were democratic doctrines (whether for good or for evil) so rife, — never 
"was the fury of party, and especially amongst llie lower classes, so 
excited, — never were these classes so iitteyly and absolutely released 
from those moral and personal respects wliich liavc hitherto bound 
society together. We think Lord Brougham errs in Iiis estimate of 
popular feeling in one chief point. He does not give enougli to the 
bad, the terrific passions 'which idleness and iiaujierisni have engendered, 
and ever will. It is to these passions tliat the cheap publications 
minister ; to them they are alike directed by those who wisli to revolu- 
tionize or to republicanize England, or merely to draw a certain quan- 
tity of gain from their atrocious traffic, and it ife such only that the 
village politician cares to read. In such a state of morbid feeling no 
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one can plredidt wh&t would be the eflfect of taking oS the restraint, 
even the slight restraint of the existing enhanced price of paper and 
print ? We need not point out instances where violent abuse of per- 
sons has been the grand recommendation, or how much the general 
bitterness of spirit amongst the working classes has been increased by 
them. His Lordship himself says : — 

“ The worst libels do not appear in respectable newspapers. Those of 
the most malignant description and profligate character iippear in the 
unstamped publications. I will venture to say any one of them contains 
more atrociouc matter in any one number, than all the respectable daily 
papers of London contain in a year. Not content with slandering autho- 
rities from the king downwards ; not content with slandering individuals 
ifTT^ablic stations, and with publishing personal slander as well as politi- 
cal, they contained blasphemy in very great abundance, obscenity in con- 
siderable store, every species of ribaldry, personal, political, and irreligious 
—those worthless gien entering into a sort of profligate competition one 
w’lth the other, bidcflVg on the one hand under each other, and all of them 
under the respectable prints in point of price, and over one another in the 
malignity and ferocity of their writings. Where one chaiged public cha- 
racters with all offences, another recommended their extirpation ; where 
one maintained the lawfulness of ‘rebellion, another maintained the pro- 
priety of assassination. Where one held forth the King and his ministers 
to the fury of the mob, another recommended A, more sure and expeditions 
mode of dealing with these nuisances, (for they reckoned all Governments 
nuisances, and all governors as the exWitors of nuisances), suggesting the 
quicker and a more eftectual mode of cutting them off in detail ; while 
others, not content with single murder, showed how easily and safely 
that crime might be perpetrated which always involves the risk at least (if 
wholesale murder, namely, arson. No\v all these publications were un- 
stamped ; and they broke the Ijfw in another respect, for they were without 
the name of the printeri There is a defect in the A,ct winch requires a 
printer’s name to he printed under a penalty, for I believe it does not pre- 
vent the printer, or his servant, newsman, from cutting off the name 
after it has been put on. Thus all these publications were 'Absolutely im- 
traceable, except those of one or two which appeared to invite prosecution 
for the sake of increaS’ing their sale. The others were not only all un- 
stamped, but were without the printer’s name.” 

If then, under the present discouragement, which seems to he merely 
and simply the advance of a certain amount of capital, these offences 
have been so frequently made in the cheap publications, wAat will he 
the spread and force of the incitements >»diich now" prompt the perpe- 
trators to action when even that restriction shall he removed? Lord 
Brougham counts upon driving them from the market. Alas ! he must 
first extirpate the passions and provocations to w hich they are addressed ; 
and we owm w'c can hut believe, so far has the contagion reached and 
so deeply is it seated, that far more evil is to be apprehended from afford- 
ing additional facilities for publication than by continuing the pressure. 
Which are the journals that now obtain the widest reception ? The 
sporting, slang, thimhlc-rig, race-course, gambling, prize-fighting; 
police-reporting, slanderous, Tom and Jerry journals. And whence 
does this arise ? From the corrupted taste of those to whom they arc 
addressed. Why has, not the “ Penny Magazine ” extirpated these 
diabolical promoters of crime and demoralization Can his Lordship 
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conceive it probable that a journal containing the news of the day, sober 
political discussions, political events, the debates of their representatives 
in Parliament, and of the other house of Parliament, calmly and ra- 
tionally related, would supersede these exciting papers, or prevent the 
introduction of many more upon the same plan ? If he can anticipate 
such a icsult, past experience, which shows that the tax is no effectual 
impediment, must, w'e think, bring •home conviction of the contrary to 
by ffir the larger portioji of •mankind. If not, what has so superabun- 
dantly increased these* infamous publications of late years? Not the 
want of a better literature and at a cheap rate, for the sypply has been 
equally superabundant. What then, but that Ji^similation, that elec- 
tive attraction, that elementary nourishment, as it were, which will, under 
more favourable circumstances, call them into ephemeral’ life, if it He 
only to jirocrcate the fresh offspring of their evil race, and to die. They 
themselves may perish, but they will leave their effluvia behind them 
to coiTupt humanity. If, then, we hesitate, or pos» lively refuse to join 
the cry against the “ Taxi‘s on Knowledge/* wc (To it on distinct, and, 
we hope, clearly- stated reasons. ^ 

First, wc do not think these duties in themselves, and in their real 
bearing, onerous ; because they are, relatively to the cost of the pro- 
duction of the commoditvf and of tiooks cspeflally, small in degree, and 
voluntarily incurred. • 

Secondly. When estimated comparatively with other taxes on articles 
of the first necessity involuntarily to he encountered, and inevitable alike 
to poor and rich, they are infinitely less important. 

And lastly. There is little to be relied ^jion in the supposition, taking 
ex])ericncc ior our guide, that a better, because a cheaper, literature 
would prevail, or that the morals of the people would be protected or 
amended by removing the embarrassnfents which the stamps and paper 
duties intcrpd^^c. 

In this, as in other matters, wt would be coni»idered to favour the 
freest possilile exercise of industry and talent in the general, but we 
would express at parting, what we have stated all along , — that the. 
repeal of these taxes is a rnatter of comparative henejit; and we can 
but feel satisfied that other articles claim ])recedencc in relief, and ought 
to have it, before these, in our judgment, very slight burdens upon public 
advancement or private inteiTsts, coiinlerbalaucc'd as they are, too, by 
considerations and contingencies affecting the principles of trade, the 
property of individuals, and thejmorals of the community. 
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THE LADIES AND THE PARLIAMENT* 

(notes 07 A REJECTED REPORT.) 

Question ; the Admission of Ladies into the House of Gentlemen^ 


Sir, I under feelings which fathers, and brothers. 

Sons, lovers, and cousins, and uncles, and others ; 

The Benedict loving— the bachelor lonely, 

Will treat with no scofBng, but sympathy only. 

I move that the ladies — the source of our joys. 

Promoters of harmony — {Uproar and noise) — 

I move. Sir, that these, man's enchanters and wizards. 
Who, daily dV;Jfacting laced footmen from lizards. 

May haply convert oiir debates into wdt, 

( Oh / Oh ! and loud cheei's) — we among us admit ! 

I move the provision of seats for the Fair. 

( The motion, when seconded, put from the Chair,) 

Lord J R 1 , 

He fear'd it might lead to impressions, that great 
Alterations were made in the frame-work of State ; 

The country, he thought, would be apt to surmise 
That ladies had taken the House by surprise. 

And also their seats in it — though he could quote 
The Reform Act to show they had no right to vote. 

The ladies besides — he wbuld here take his stand — 

Were chiefly Conrervative all thiough the land. 

Much influence, doubtless, belong'd to bright eyes. 

And many dark mischiefs yhre sure to arise. 

Mr. H E. 

Unaccustom’d to speaking, he begg’d leave to say. 

That women were excellent things in their way ; — 

Some, rather expensive— some, just the reverse — 

He meant, w’herc their husbands had charge of the purse. 
He wish'd, ere the motion was carried or lost. 

To know what the new female benches would cost. 

The House might cry “ Oh /” but the other word, *‘^pay^* 
Was just as important at this time of day! 

In making the seats, if a “ deal” could be saved. 

The country would see they Avere not quite depraved. 

He thought it but right that the ladies should bear 
The expense ; — w'ell, they couldn’t object to a share. 

It were w^ell could the House at an estimate peep ; 

Though he held w'omeii dear, yet he liked their seats cheap. 

Sir A A w. 

With pain he had listen’d to this proposition ; 

He dreaded, should deeply deplore, the admission ; 

He felt that the A^orals of ladies — (Hear, hear) — 

Would be blighted yet more in that masculine sphere. 
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Already their minds were familiar with sin ; 

If tainted when out, how corrupt when within ! 

The churches were open ; and as for the fair — 

He wish'd he could meet a few more of them there, 

Mr* K > — — K « 

He rose to relieve the last speaker’s distress 
About ladies’ loose morals ; the cause was, the Press. 

The press was the wifch — ^from his soul he abhorr'd her — 
That poisoned society— TiVb we and disorder). 

The press was a demon, with fiends in collusion ; . * 

Now he had a press — iLaushter, Oh!" ami confusion ) — 

If Canada — (Groaning) one of his cares 
That ladies should know our colonial affairs ; 

When they were admitted, he'd certainly show 
That Canada — (Question !) — the press was his foe ; 

He intended to move an address to the Crown — 

For Canada — (Question ! — the speaker sat d^ h), 

Mk. P T N. 

He rose, with no wish to prolong tfie debate. 

But just to remark that he'd nething to state ; 

To prove bis assertion, he po^ir'd out a sbow'r 
Of nothings, that occupied more than ati hour. 

Mr. OK) LL, 

Sir, loving the sex, and beloved, I have lent 
To this motion a welcome and cordial assent ; 

Though it seems, when we know what the orator’s trade is, 

A project for “ boring the ears’’ of the ladies. 

I ask but for this, in no tone disaffected. 

That Catholic females be never rejected. • 

Dear women of Erin — oh ! much to be pitied 

Are tliey who can’t hear me — tlfi*y must be admitted. 

Oh ! their smiles ! — and their eyes, that out-glitter the gem— 
And their hearts that throb wildly, as mine does for them ! 
Concede but this point, and I give, with devbtion. 

The powers of my poor feeble mind to the motion. 

Sir R T I s. 

He could not concede ; and he thought the Dissenter, 
Though pious, should not he permitted to enter. 

Tile ladies once in, they might creep on too far, 

Were the portals of Parliament thus left ajar. 

Whole hosts of white hands, in a month or two after. 

Might knock at the two Universities — (Laughter), 

Mr. T. D £• 

Not one single Member had cause for dissent ; 

The married ones might — yet he could not relent, 

I am off to the House ; I must be at my post,” 

Was the green-room or clilb-lounger's evening boast ; 

But how when his wife, now as meek as a mouse. 

Should steal down — (Alarm on all sides of the House). 

Mr, E. L, B— R. } 

Sir, with joy I concede all the motion can ask ! 

If solemn our functions, if trying our task. 
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Still woman-ward more should our sympathies flow. 

And learn hpw to feel — which will teach us to know. 

The greenest oak-wreath that Philosophy weaves 
Were dreary, without a few flow’rs in its leaves. 

We paint Fame as woman ; what exquisite tone 
Could tell of great triumph, sweet truth, but her own ! 
Receive then the ladies, those haters of wrong, 

Whose lips make our language but laughter and song ; 
Those soothers of trouble and quellers of strife. 

Mortality’s May-queens, the lustres of life ; 

Who flirt with a grief as they would with a fan. 

And smile away all the vain vapourf? of man ; 

Whose fondness, or favour, to sages delectable. 

Makes the mere “ exquisite” almost respectable ; 

Who, ill our sickness, are abler than Halford ; 

In counsel, more earnest and subtle than Talfourd ; 

Whose faces make home so bewitching —who pout 
More bewitc>ungly still when we rise to go out ; 

Who with unm three in the morning, sit up for us — 

Tea ready made — when they jiour out a cup lor us ; 
Angels, who only dwell here among things 
Such as mortals, by virtue o(not having wings ! — 

This motion is merely a movement of love, 

To open the door ofnlhe ark — to the dove. 

Its patience shall calm us, its faithfulness guide, 

Its meekness read lessons to rancour and pride ; 

Its beauty shall light the dark orbs of the blind. 

The tame shall be kindled, the vulgar refinetl. 

DiWd«,” and eat cheering i — the •plan, on division. 

Adopted, ^ midst mingled delight and derision.) 
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Lenity of the Law — “ Coniparlsoiis are Odious’ ‘ — ^Tender Mercies. 


required to declaim. One word may be admitted upon it, it only tor its 
novelty. It has reference to a topic which we adverted to last month— the 
unfeeling factory-system. Who does not remember Charles Lamb’s excjui- 
site hornily upon tlje “ Homes of the Poor.” which first appeared in these, 
our honoured pages, some dozen years ag® ? How he paints the children 
of those homeless homes ! H'e describes them as haggling, and bartering. 
Their discourse, says he, is not of toys, or childish iiastinies {n* pleasures, 
but of the price of coals and potato's ! The little woikers in the factories, 
however, are worse off even than this. Tlirv can have no time for talk. 
Such forlorn speculations can only come to fliein in the niirht-timc in their 
dreams. Out before day-break, and hodie after dark, for the greater part 
of the year, what opportunity have they to “ babble o' green fields,” even 
if their hearts would let them ? Surely when the law, “ amended'* as it 
is, admits of such a cruel tasking of their tender limbs, any violation of 
that law tending to harkrss their bodies, and crush their infant spirits yet 
further, is a crime scarcely to be exceeded. How is such an offence dealt 
with? 
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We leam from a provincial paper (the Leeds Times) that two indi- 
viduals were recently convicted of offences ajjainst the Factory Act. The 
one had worked two children under ten years of ajre more than nine hours 
in the day; the other had paid the children committed to his superintend- 
ence for eleven Imurs’ work only, when he was regularly employing them 
twelve. It might be difficult to apportion the exact amount of punishment 
which offences of so shameless and profligate a nature as this w'ould 
sec'in to merit. One might fairly exiyfcct the judgment to be as heavy as 
the law would allow, moijp especially as the parties had been brought up 
before" on the same chai;ge ! '^J'o the indignation, if not to the surprise, of 

all who may road the account, it appears that the siib-ins])ector of facto- 
ries who introduced the case, assured tlie magistrates thal: ho “ did not 
mean to press for penalties," he only sought a conviction. The wrongers 
of the most innocent, and helpless, and hard-fated of all living creature^} 
in tlie land — tlie tyrants and plunderers of these wretched afld industrious 
children, were consequently fined one shilling each, and discharged ! Is 
not such a decree sufficient to inflame the minds of a whole district — of a 
whole population? What must be the labourers thciights? — ^what the 
natural promptings of his feeling, as the newspapei*^rings him tidings of 
such a sacrifice of justice to a respect for the “ respectability'* of wealth ? 
such a contempt for the rights, and such an insult to tire feelings, of the 
poor ! There arc refined readers, perhajis, who w'ill think this sadly “ sen- 
timental,” and style it cant and commonplace ; with others, who are not 
superior to such vulgar tliiims as hufnau syrnpnihy and a sense of justice, 
we shall be amply borne out, and have our emotions understood. It is out 
of individual wrongs that great rightgeome. A single expression of scorn, 
a solitary act of injustice, may work the most sudden and wonderful change 
in the sentiments of an entire people. It is for wealth to remember, above 
all things, by what it is created, and by what a fine and fragile thread it 
holds its tenure and existence. • 


“ Comparisons are Odious.'* — Of all Memberiof the present Parlia- 
ment, he of Hath is perhaps the one to w hom we least desire to be likened. 
With this assurance, we are in no dangef of being suspected of a desire to 
undertake a cAisade against tlie press. There are some points on which 
we should probably not feel complimented in being mistaken for Lord 
Hrougham. No oiTte will suspect us, therefore, of*a chivalric ardour on 
behalf of one to whom the “art of self-defence'* is as “ familiar as his 
garter." Hut respect for 1 lie press and for the peer, also, induces us to notice 
a perversion of the powers of the one at the expense of the other. We 
copy the following from a Conservative evening paper: — “ Yesterday, at 
Union Hall police-office, James Hagan, a man bearhifi^ a very ftronf' 
re'iemblance in features to LorcUBrougham, was brought before Mr. Traill, 
charged with being drunk and incapable of taking care ol himself.*’ Great 
men pay great prices for their distinction. They cannot take up a paper 
without a feeling of personal interest. They cannot kill time without 
being mortally wounded. IIow they must enwv the man who knows ^Iwit 
there, is nothing about himself even in the double sliect which is brought 
to him at breakfast ! It must be annoying enough to those who occupy a 
foremost station in the land, and whose self-esteem is not too large to pre- 
clude all sense of the ridiculous, to see their personal movements recorded 
as great events, and their privafc opinions put forth before they have 
formed them. Hut such an allusion as the above is a gratuitous aggrava- 
tion of the annoyance. It betrays a spirit of pandering, not to the frivo- 
lous curiosity, but to the vulgar malignity, of readers. The reporter 
possibly thought he should please by adapting his impressions of the face 
of the drunkard to the politics of the journal he was to supply. To a 
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paper of opposite sentiments he doubtless communicated his convictions 
that the same features bore a strong resemblance to those of a distinguished 
Conservative. But these despicable tricks should be looked to ; they injure 
the character of the press in the estimation of discriminative and impartial 
persons ; and for its own sake, if for nothing more, it should be cautious, 
at this particular juncture, when the question of the stamp-duty is under 
consideration. 


Tender Mercies.— That species of heart if not uncommon which 
Hood has described in one of his whimsical couplets 

** Indeed, to take our haberdashers* hints, 

You might have written over it * From Flints.’ ” 

Every parish supplies its portraiture of the great world ; every police-office 
e’thibits on its small stage the workings of the grand system of social mis- 
rule. The overseer of a parish in the city— (we ought to have taken note 
of his name), had the decency, the other day, to recommend a poor woman 
to sell the body of her child to the surgeons^ when she had applied to him 
for the means of buying it. Mr. Laing, of Ilatton-garden, a few days 
afterwards, evinced precisely the same kind of sympathy for bereavement, 
the same sense of« natural affection. A girl, about eighteen years old, was 
brought before him, charged with attracting persons to Clcrkenwell- 
churchyard, by her melancholy moaning cries over the grave of her father. 
The constable found her kpeeling on the grave, and crying, “ Oh, my poor 
father !*’ He took her to the station-house, “ where her grief did not cease 
the whole of the night.” No, even the miserable cell, and its squalid 
drunken inhabitants, failed to console her. This is wonderful. To the 
magistrate she said— “ I am very sorry if I have done wrong; I was only 
crying over my poor father s grave.” Mr. Laing replied— “ It is a most 
improper mode of giving expression to your grief, and I should recom- 
mend you to avoid it in future.’’ He was humane enough, however, to 
discharge her, with the furtheiVarning, “ Do not come here again under 
similar circumstances.”* This was the extent of his compassion for the 
wretched creature as slie left the office, weeping bitterly. Not one word 
that could betray the smallest sennation of pity beyond these. The scene 
would work up effectively in a romance. Mr. Biihver would extract a 
lesson from it that would outlive a hundred Laings. 

In a case of theft, a Week or two ago, the same magistrate, who is wwth 
watching, asked a witness how long she was absent from the room in 
which she left the prisoner. The answer was, “ About a minute ; I do not 
think he had time to steal the spoon.” The magistrate rejoined, “ Don’t 
you be throwing impediments in the way— the thing is clear enough ; 
there was ample opportunity for him to take it.” Impediments are unplea- 
sant things to magistrates, but they will often occur in the course of in- 
quiries into truth. They have led to many a cold dinner, or the loss of the 
first act of the comedy, \yitnesses should be more considerate, and en- 
deavour to hasten the conviction of prisoners. 
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A Discourse of Natural Theology. By Henry Lord Brougham. 

Great and deservedly popular as the work of Dr. Paley Upon Natural 
Theology is, it must be considered rather as a single province of the 
sublime subject upon which it treats, than as either embodying all the 
existing evidence of a First Cause, or exhibiting the whole argumentative 
chain, by which the world of. moral and physical existence around us is 
connected with its unseeA Creator. As a collection of important facts, it 
is undoubtedly of the highest value, and while English literature exists, it 
will continue to be widely read, and as widely admired, as well for the 
graceful ease of its style, and popular method of iilustration, as for the 
skilful arrangement of its parts, and the closeness and efficiency of its 
arguments, so far as pgument is attempted. But a wider field of discus- 
sion has long remained iinexamined, and a vast body of evidence still 
unproduced for the establishment of what Paley has justly termed the 
“ immense conclusion.” that there is plainly and inconfrovertibly mani- 
fested, wherever we turn our attention, the agencjir of an all-wise and 
presiding God. It was left for a mind of greater powers of generaliza- 
tion, and of a more metaphysical tendency, ^ bring the Protean and subtle 
evidence of mental and moral phenomena, to bear in some degree upon the 
same great question. Such is ihe design of Lord Brougham in the last 
production of his singular and versi\Jtile powers : but this design he has 
unfortunately rather sketchetl out than pursued to the length which its 
importance deserves, a circurustance which we are the more inclined to 
regret, as the merit of his introductoty essay is quite sufficient to show 
that the talents and judgment of the author could not have been turned to 
better account, if he ha»l presented the result of his investigations in the 
form of a more extended and separate work, rather than as an introduc- 
tion to the labours of another, since his essay, in its present state, from the 
magnitude and variety of the topics for inflection which it embraces, 
bears some resemblance to the gigantic propylaea ^^lilt before the ancient 
Egyptian temples, which not unfrequent ly exhibit a mass of building 
more imposing than the shrine itself to v^ich they were intended to lead. 
Lord Bronglianrfs flrst object, to use his own words, has been, to establish 
the proposition “that natural theology is strictly a branch of inductive 
philosophy, formed aaid supported upon the same kii?d of reasoning upon 
which the physical and psychological sciences are founded.” In order to 
establish the point, he first institutes a comparison betw'een the means by 
which we arrive at the knowledge of any general fact of adaptation in the 
material world, and shows, by a clear process of reasoning, that our evi- 
dence of a General Designer must accompany us in our progress, stqp by 
step, and continue to grow upon, us in proportion to the advances we are 
making in the prior investigation. The various truths elicited from intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy are next subjected to the same test, and 
proved to issue in a similar result.^ During the course of his observations 
>M this most important but hitherto singularly neglected subject, the 
author takes the opportunity of bringing several powerful objections 
against what is usually termed the argument d priori f that is, the infer- 
ence of the existence of a deity from the perpetual duration of the abstract 
ideas of time and space, erroneously eonsidt^red as necessary qualities of 
some co-existent Being. In this dwision of his discourse, he also specu- 
lates upon the distinctness of the soul from the material world, from the 
activity with which its functions continue to be performed under different 
conditions of the body ; from the identity which it preserves, while the 
external form connected with it is undergoing a ..perpetual process of 
change and re-arrangeraent : and lastly, from the established indestructi- 
bility of matter itself. Two more chapters, the one on Final Causes, and 
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the other on Synthesis and Analysis, ppmplete the first, and by far the 
most important part of the treatise. What follows, has been written in 
relation to those branches of the subject which have been more frequently 
touched upon by other writers, and which are in themselves of a more 
popular character. Under the respective heads of, first, the pleasures pecu* 
liar to the study, as well as their identity with those derived from naturd 
science ; and, secondly, the connexion between natural and revealed reli- 
gion ; a point at which Lord Brougnam's work, as it begins to encroach 
upon the province of Bishop Butler, is necessarily concise. A body of 
botes, replete with erudition, in which, among other subjects, Mr. Hume[s 
sceptical notipns concerning cause and effect, and the doctrine of Provi- 
dence. as well as the Systbme de la Nature of the French Atheists is satis- 
factorily disposed of, is appended. 

It will easily be seen from this hasty analysis, that the variety and 
interests of tTie questions embraced would, as we have observed, have 
well justified a more elaborate and independent work, but perhaps we 
ought to be too well satisfied with the portion of good obtained to murmur 
at what has probably been unavoidably withheld ; and, considering the 
numerous claims upin the time and attention of the author, it cannot but 
be regarded as a matter of some surprise that he has lately been enabled 
to bestow any leisure upon pui^uits so much at variance with the feverish 
contention of rival parties, or the monotonous duties of office. One result, 
and that not the least important, with respect to himself, has at least been 
obtained. The author of^he “ Disedurse on Natural Theology” will, from 
henceforth, take his place among those who have devoted the use of powers 
superior to those of the generality of mankind to the defence of the best 
of causes. It is true that revealed religion is not made the most promi- 
nent part of his work, but this the very character of his subject in some 
measure precludes. The direct tendency of his arguments is, however, to 
support that far superior knowledge without which all the truths, magni- 
ficent and stupendous as th'^y are, which the great volume of Nature 
reveals, would still leave the soul in doubt as to its individual destinies, and 
afford no voice of direct promise to console the heart, bowed amidst the 
full blaze of purity and perfection around it, under a sense of its own un- 
worthiness, with the assurances of pardon and acceptance. To descend 
from the design of the work to its execution, the chief merit which it dis- 
plays appears to consist in strength of argument, and the great power the 
author possesses in deducing general and important truths from premises 
which at first sight would scarcely seem adapted to supply them. The 
style he has adopted is, for the most part, too barely and strictly logical to 
please the majority of readers into whose hands his treatise will fall. Lord 
Brougham more frequently enters the arena as a sturdy athlete than as a 
plumed and heralded champion, and must consequently expect to attract 
somewhat less general attention. That He has produced a great work few 
will be disposed to deny, and one which will place his name upon the 
Same roll with Bacon and Clarendon, as an instance of first-rate talent, 
unimpaired by the uncongenial influeribe of the attnosphere of a court of 
equity ; that he may long <iontinue to employ his powers upon objects so 
W'ell worthy of them, instead of gaining an invidious celebrity by vehe- 
mence of invective, and keenness of sarcasm, is a wish which we believe 
we only possess in common with three- fourths of his admirers in the king- 
dom. Such labours are surely the pripcipal objects for which the faculties 
of man were originally imparted ; and such must form his most enduring 
monument, when the realities on which we have only speculated while here 
have totally effaced all feelings of personal ambition, the enmities, as well 
as the triumphs whieh the field of political contention, as well as that of 
inmost every individual effort at distinction, displays. 
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Ot)serv&Hond on the Soil, and PiroducHons of BritiBh €lttiana. 

By John Hancock, M.D. 

• Nil intentatum nostri liquere. Of all the regions of the habitable globe 
never expected to see Guiana rebommended as a place for emigration. 
It was always considered as one of those stigmatized spots which, like 
Java and Sierra Leone, became the early grave of all that entered it. It 
was therefore the prison of condemned criminals, and the successive fac- 
tions that ruled in France deported their political opponents to it, as to a 
death as certain as the guillotine. We have here, however, John Hand- 
cock, M.D., recommending it in all the glowing colours with which Sir 
Gregor Mac Gregor clothed the musquito shore. We do not however com- 
pare the doctor to the cacique ; there is somewhaf more of intelligence 
and truth in his statement, though we cannot say mucli for the language 
in which it is clothed, or the lucidus ordo in which it is wriTten, It is but 
fair to state, however, that he gives a probable reason for the former un- 
healthy character of the country. The Dutch, its first colonists, with that 
inveterate attachment to habit which distinguishes tliem, established them- 
selves on the swampy mouths of rivers, with a sole view to commercial 
convenience, and intersected the dryer ground with canals, as they did at 
Batavia. Even in Amsterdam, the stagtfant water, which in winter is 
fi*ozen over, becomes in summer a very.otfensive putrid surface, and dan- 
gerous to health, as we ourselves have experienced ; but in the burning 
climate of Batavia and Guis^na, the ^estilerous*effluvia was more mortal 
than the simoom of the desert. The high and more interior part of the 
country, and where this absurd practice is not resorted to, is now found to 
be as salubrious as^ it is beautiful and fertile ; and the doctor gives a fair 
Sftecimen of it in himself, who resided twenty-lbur years in the country, 
with unimpaired health. We can only add that “ one swallow makes no 
summer but those who are interested in the subject had better read the 
book and judge for themselves. ^ 

The Knight and the Enchantress; with other Poems. By Lady 
Emmeline Wortley. ^ 

Poems by t^Je late Right Hon. William Spencer. 

Songs by R, Gilfillan. Second Edition. 

Songs and Poeme by Charles Mackay. • 

Harold de Burun ; a Poem. By Henry Aiisteu Driver. 

Modern Antiquity ; and other Poems. By the late Rev, C. Colton. 

We have lately, from unavoidable circumstances, fallen so much into 
arrear with our poetical notices, that we are compelled to collect undg^ one 
general head several wt)rks, which their merits might well entitle to sepa- 
rate reviews. In all, there is latent of a respectable order, and in two or 
three, indications of genius which may one day raise their authors toft 
conspicuous station in the literature of the age. Lady Wortley *s poem 
has much feminine grace and ele^nce ; but the metre she has chosen is 
not very well adapted for subjects of any lengfli, and her versification at 
times discovers the marks of hurried or careless composition. — The Poems 
of the Honourable William Spencer are the literary remains of a man 
highly esteemed by the circle in which he moved for liis amiable qualitit^s^ 
as well as for talents far above mediocrity. The publication of his poems 
is the fittest monument his friends*could raise to his memory, and will 
long continue to excite an interest from the gentle feeling and lively sen- 
sibility which will render it a favourite extensively among those who have 
had no knowledge of the deceased but from the writings he has left behind 
him. The biographical sketch which opens the vofiime is, alter making 
every allowance for the warmth of personal feeling, written too much in 
the spirit of unqualified eulogy. — Of Mr. Gilfillan we have before spoken# 
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and spoken favourably. We are happy to vrelcome a new edition of bio 
^ Songs/* with considerable additions, and to express our wish that it may 
be as successful as the first has proved, in earning him the reputation fbr 
which he has laboured, and which he will piobably not be long in obtaining. 
His songs possess all the spirit and freshness of a Scottish breeze, breath;* 
ing from wooded glens and mountains of heather. — From the ** Poems*’ of 
Mr. Mackay, printed unconnectedly, we had before formed a very favour- 
able opinion of his genius ; that opihion is fully confirmed by the appear- 
ance of a volume in which his fugitive poems are ^llected, which, although 
of unequal merit, are well entitled, from the ease of the versification and 
the refined tone of sentiment which pervades them, to ensure a recom- 
mendatory imprimatur from the college of critics in general. Of “ Harold 
de Burun” we cannot lipeak so highly as we could wish, simply because 
we think the quthor has chosen a subject which would scarcely allow any 
powers to dis]^ay themselves favourably. A long poem upon the moral 
character of Lord Byron, and that too calculated to convey upon the whole 
a false idea of the man, is rather out of time and place at the present 
period. That dazzling and astonishing genius, by going gratuitously and 
wantonly out of his \vi,y to inflict a wound as deep as was compatible with 
his power, upon the best interests and noblest hopes of mankind, has ren- 
dered himself liable to the steAiest award of censure from a posterity to 
which he has declared himself openly an enemy by the attestation of his 
own hand, and must not be represented as a hero driven in desperation 
upon profligacy and impiety by undesferved anji causeless persecution. — To 
the “Poems** of the late Rev. C. Colton a n\elancholy interest attaches, as 
well from their intrinsic beauties as fcom the peculiar circumstances under 
which many of them were written. They possess all the originality of 
thought — all the boldness and force of expression—for which Mr. Colton’s 
“ Lacon’* is remarkable, and indeed bear a close resemblance to the apho- 
risms of that celebrated work, possessing all its keenness of epigrammatic 
point and richness in just an(\ appropriate similes. The name of their 
author will be a sufficient passport to popularity. 

Algiers, with Notices of the i?cighhouring State of Barbary. By 
Perceval Barton Lord. 2 vols. 

This book we have heard was got out as a sort of anticipation of the 
work which it is well known the poet Campbell intends to publish on this 
interesting country. We do not know whether this be true or not, but 
this we do know, that the volumes before us have not been hastily com- 
plied; on the contrary, the best authorities have been consulted, and a 
mass of valuable information collected and arranged with much skill and 
patiehce. Since Algiers has been occupied by our French neighbours, the 
northern coast of Africa has acquired addilional interest in our eyes. We 
look, though in times of peace, suspiciously at any advantage acquired by 
our brothers of France ; and consequently Mr, Lord’s book will be con- 
sidered of much value, by many at the present tim(^ His avowed desire 
is to indicate the “ working «of that great problem in legislative science 
which is to convert (query f) a barbarian race into a civilized people — 
transform a nest of pirates into a seat of commerce — confine wandering 
hordes to fixed habitations ^substitute agriculture for pasture— and pro- 
bably the religion of the Bible for that of the Koran ! These changes 
would be indeed miraculous, but no le^^ desirable on that account. The 
most important things to be considered are, as he justly observes, the 
" character of the conquerors and the character of the conquered.” We 
ought to know sometjnng of the former, and the French must be most 
vilely calumniated, or •they are not at all improved in honourable feeling* 
or their knowledge of the rights of either peace or war. In his develope- 
xnent of the latter, Mr. Lord has devoted separate chapters to the different 
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raees wto inhabit the coasts of Barbary. His sketch of the history of 
Algiers is too brief, but as far as it goes, it is very interesting, and his 
concluding chapter, describing the nature and extent of French power in 
^giers, is replete with valuable information — an information chiedy de- 
rived from French writers on the subject. We should be glad to know if 
Mr. Lord has lately visited the country? we rather think not. His never 
havii^ been there would not impeach the power, or the justice with which 
he might reason on the facts commumcaied to him ; but no person can see 
as clearly through another man's eyes, as with his own. Nevertheless the 
book, as we said before^ particularly now, is one of much value, and fur- 
nished with many anecdotes that render it highly entertaining, even to 
those who do not care what power rules in Algiers. 

The History of the Assassins* 

As this volume has been amply reviewed by the weekly publications, 
and excited, as it must, a considerable degree of interest, we will not give 
it the extended notice we intended to do on its announcement. The 
translator has dedicated it to the Roval Asiatic Society, who cannot but 
be pleased to see anything of M. Von Hanmer‘sj»^ circulation amongst 
us. The introduction is particularly interesting. The exhibition of the 
doctrines of Islamism, the account (to U5^ of the half^visionary founder, 
and the springing up of the Assassins from one of i’s many descendants, 
and divided sects, are subjects of reafity as well as romance, which lead 
the reader on to the next book, whe»e the sect established into an Order 
under the direction and swSly of its first grand master, Hassan Labah. 

Like all others, it has iW rise, its progress, its triumph, its decay ; 
but there is a terror in its name, a* fearful wildness in its acts, that seize 
and hold captive the imagination to the end. Every one is more or less 
interested with oriental literature, and those who cannot peruse the origi- 
nal have reason to thank Mr. Wood for his translation. There is a fear- 
ful errata at the commencement of the volume which is not very creditable 
to the printer. • 

A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies tluring the Transition of 
Slavery to Apprenticeship. By B. R. Madden, M.D. 2 vols. 

There is as much amusement, and information also, in these two volumes 
as could have been spun into three had the ordina^ book-making system 
been followed ; buf Doctor Madden has done welF and wisely in concen- 
trating, and thus making every page tell something that we like^ or some- 
thing that we ought, to know. Doctor Madden went out as one of the 
stipendiary magistrates, and consequently had great opportunities of ob- 
serving the effects produced by the transition form slavery to apprenticeship 
amongst the negroes. His opinion roost decidedly is that imiftediate 
emancipation would produce Aetter results than the present system of 
apprenticeship ; he does not appear so averse to apprenticeship if it were, 
or were likely to be, carried into effect fully, fairly, and in its genuine 
spirit ; but he assigns various reasons why this has not been, and cannot 
(under existing circumstances) be the case. • He desires that total aboli- 
tion and payment of compensation money should be simultaneous. It is not 
easy to glean from these volumes whereon those who are interested in 
the question can only form their own opinion, for people cannot be expected 
to relinquish or exchange property upon the opinion of others ; but to the 
generaliW of readers the “ Residence ” is no less interesting on this ac- 
count. The sketches of living manners are vivid and picturesque : the 
original negro letters inimitable. The specimens of negro oratory quite 
unique ; indeed, we know of nothing more original ^lat Mathews* cunning 
speech, commencing— 

Well, Massa, since the day me bom^ me always live like a good neger, and a 
perfect Christian on Salisbury plain.” „ 
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* The scenes are replete with amusement, and one only subject 
is thatDr. Me44^n <Ud not reside longer in the West Indies; hp 
done so, his opinions would have been more valuable ; yet, as \% is, 
cbeerl'uUy recQ|nmend the volumes to the public attention they so 
deserve. 

The Rural Muse. Poems. By John Clare. 

Mr. Clare’s muse, at all times chaste and elegant, and frequently reaching 
a pathos and feeling uncommon enough in these days of superficial ’vvrit- 
ing, has contributed some of his happiest productions to grace the present 
volume. The reader will also be pleased to observe a far superior finish, 
and a much greater command over the resources of language and metre 
in the later compositions of this truly pastoral writer, who, presented at 
first to the public notice by the genuine spirit of poetry displayed in his 
less experienceifi days, has gone on constantly improving, and enlarging his 
claim to popular approbation. The poem which opens his last work, 
an “ Address to the Rural Muse,” w ill be found a very favourable illustration 
of what w'e have observed. It is a fine specimen of manly feeling, and of 
that quiet inspiration, which, without any ostentatious attempt at display, 
speaks directly and powerfully to the heart. “ Summer Images’* is another 
beautiful poem, and aifords a pleasing example to show from what common 
materials a superior composition may be produced under the touch of a 
skilful hand. The pieces which Mlow are of various degrees of merit, 
but almost all of a character likely to add to Mr. Clare's fame. We 
would '•particularly specify “The Eternity cf Nature,” Stanzas “On 
seeing a Skull on Cowper Green,” “ The Autumn Robin,’’ and “ The 
Skylark.’’ Of the sonnets we are ndt inclined to think so highly. It is 
given but to few names in literature to overcome the difficulties attending 
the most common, and at the same time most wayward and perplexing 
kind of composition. The simply pathetic and pleasing, — all the more 
gentle emotions, whether joyful or melancholy, — which the contemplation 
of Nature in her most familiar 4:arb is qualified to inspire, fall legitimately 
within the province of Mr. Clare’s singularly felicitous power of song. 
As long as he keeps to these, there is no fear of his being accounted 
otherwise than as a poet who must be a general favourite with all in whom 
a love of his art is inherent ; to his name, we may add, the volume he 
has just published will add no trifling increase of reputation. 

How to observe Geology. By II. T. De la Beche. 

“ How to observe Geology” is the first of an intended series of works, the 
principal object of which is to point out to the lovers of science generally, 
the n^anner in which they may make the best use of the opportunities they 
may enjoy of observing the face of nature. How much has been lost to 
the world from the want of a judicious i\se of eyesight on the part of 
those who have possessed both the time and the desire needful for the in- 
vestigation of physical tiuths, it is impossible to determine ; and perhaps 
it is as well for us that we have not, as fin appendix to the Histoiy of Re- 
markable Discoveries, an account of the innumerable instances in which 
truths which might have been productive of the greatest blessings to 
mankind, have been from age to age suffered to pass unnoticed by those 
to whose observation they have been closely presented, for want of a little 
plain sense to detect and improve them. In no science has this deficiency 
been more extensively shown than in thb study of geology, as all acquainted 
with the wild and fantastic theories of the first writers upon the subject 
will readily acknowledge. It is therefore only fair that it should be the 
first to receive satisfaction at the hands of modern philosophers, by an 
explanation of what its real character is, and what it demands of those 
' who have the wish to inquire into the knowledge it has to reveal/ with 
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f4yantas;e themselves and others. M. De la Bechc;* in the before 
luis has given ample directions on all points connected with the structure 
of the earth, which have been and are likely to be the subjects of invies- 
.Jtgation, such as the general temperature of the earth, the changes pro- 
duced on its surface by causes still in operation, the strike and dip of 
strata, the character of fossihfero^ls and non-fossiliferous rocks, and con- 
cludes with the application of geoloary to the practical purposes of mining 
and agriculture, and the construction of roads and canals. There is no 
doubt that readers of ev* ry description may be materially benefited by 
his volume: yet, ibr theisak^ of the unscientiiic, v\e are inclined to wisp 
that, as well as containing general rules for observation, it had also given 
a detail of some of the most curious truths which the discoveries of geo- 
logists have established beyond controvei’sy, with a view of the most 
rational theories which attempt to account for thefti. To omit this is to 
make every observer a theorist on his own account, and it is ju^t as wsll 
to know what the speculations of men of superior means of’ observation to 
ourselves have been upon any given subject. We could also have wished 
that Ihe oryctological peculiarities of the fossiliferous rocks had been a 
little more plainly pointed out ; we are convinced, from personal observa- 
tion, that this is by far the most popular branch o^the subject with those 
who are but beginning to direct their attention towards it ; and for the 
sake of British readers at least, it would have been as A'ell to have given 
directions by which mere collectors o£ fossils might be enabled to refer the 
strata in which they occur to their proper places in the general arrange- 
ment. M. De la Beebe's rcunarks are rather tol^ general in their character ; 
or perhaps he is a little too much inclined to undervalue the evidence of 
organic remains. But these remarks are rather intended to point out what 
.we could wish to have been added 1o the work, than to express a feeling of 
disapprobation of what has actually been done. Wc wish M. De la Beene’s 
.book all the success it deserves, and all the influence in promoting 
and directing a general spirit of scientific observation, which the sound 
judgment an4 extensive acquaintance with geology it discovers, would fully 
justity us in prognosticating. ^ 

Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantiy. Edited by Lady Dacre. 3 vols. 

The first of the tales contained in these agreeable volumes is called 
“ Winifred, Countess of Nithsdale and we caimot avoid, at the outset 
of our notice, questioning the judgment of the noole editor in introducing 
any version of a story which is so well known, and so perfect in itself, that 
nothing can be added to or taken from it without injury. In a work of 
fiction, it is necessary to create interest as to the probable termination of 
the plot ; but the end of this story is known by its na.me. There are few 
of the daughters of England unacquainted with the trials of this iribst glo- 
rious woman. The scenes anti situations in its pages render it a credit to 
our literature ; but those scenes and situations could have been introduced 
with greater effect had the incident been unknown. “ The Hampshire 
Cottage” is a tale of extraordirAiy interest and pathos — the beau ideal of 
unostentatious heroism, and the sublimity §f female virtue. The picture 
of the girl growing gradually blind, knowing that her bereavement would 
render her quite unfit to be the wife of a hard-working cottager, rendering 
back to the object of her only and early attachment every claim to be his 
wife,— that picture, so simple, so holy, would be worthy of an illustration 
from the pencil of a Raffaelle, aifil is one of the most touching delineations 
of modern fiction. “ Blanche ” is a well-conceived, well-written tale, very 
naturally and admirably wrought out ; but not so interesting as “ The 
Hampshire Cottage’' — simply because we are suf rounded with instances 
of fine ladies, who marry for love, and talk of love in a cottage ; but who 
find “love in small lodgings” a very diff'erent sort of thing from .what 
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they ima^ned. " BIanche,7..kowever», concludes happily. The ycim^vrtfe» 
after, experiencing some difficulties, and yielding io a little discontent, 
** listens/’ as huAands say, to reason/* and becomes a reasonable^ and 
of course a happy, woman. We cannot pay a higher compliment to thes^ 
volumes than by saying that they are rorthy the author of ** Ellen Ware- 
ham/' 

The Archaeology of Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes. 

As an attempt to prove that*the English If^nguage was at one time iden- 
tical with the Low Saxon— a language which %till remains to a great 
extent unimpaired in that most pertinacious of all Teutonic dialects, the 
Dutch — the above work displays considerable industry of research, and 
no ordinary acumen ; ,but, like most other theorists, the author pursues 
his philological proposition into regions which the most indulgent of his 
r(;aders will ha^ly consider very remote from the farthest verge of extra/- 
vagance to which it is possible to penetrate, and has thrown away no 
inconsiderable poriion of his time in attempting to demonstrate what is 
unsusceptible of demonstration, and what, even if proved to be as clear 
as the light of day, yvould still remain incapable of being turned to a 
single beneficial result. Of what use is it to search into the origin of the 
language of peoplp with whose Jilstory we are absolutely in ignorance ? or 
what intrinsic value can there possibly be in words without any relation 
to the things of which they are but"the symbols ? 

As to the “Archaeology of Nursery, Rhymes/' it is an absurdity almost 
beyond criticism to suppost: that the mere jingiing words put together for 
the amusement of those to whom it has always been considered, whether 
justly or not, allowable to talk nonsense, are*the vehicles of bitter political 
satire against lawyers, tyrannical oppressors, and over reaching church- 
men. But that the reader may be better able to judge for himself, we 
subjoin one or two extracts, taken at random from the “ Nursery Ar- 
chaeology — 

“ Jack <^prat 
Could eat no fat, 

His wife could eat no lean ; 

And so, betwjxt them both. 

They licked the platter clean. f 

Jackes Praet 

^ G<ied hiet itauw vat, , 

’Es hiiif goed hiet nauw Icen ; 

End so, betwjsten bod, 

T heiliclit de platteer kleyii.*’ 

** In the doctrine of the priest, it is righteous to exact the last farthing of yoiir 
claims upon another ; in that of the lawyer, it is righteous to hold fast by what 
you hate, while you take the highest interest for it upon the roost abundant secu- 
rity; and both of them twist about the law of, God to their own purposes with 
such sleight and plausibility, that the shorn crown (tonsure) is mistaken by the 
vulgar for the stamp of the holy saint, instead of the worldlyminded rogue.** 

“ Little Bopeep has lost his sheep, 

And cannot ^ell where to find them ; 

Let him alone, they’ll come home. 

And bring their tails behind 'em, 

** Littel Boopiep ese lost is siujpe, 

End kanne nood t*el w6er te vand em ; 

Xiette him al hone ! *1 kom«hoa’em ! 

End beringh ! teer t* beds behend em.’* 

** Little Bopeep ! his food and his delight are drink ! It is this love of the cup 
which has invited him again to go out on a fresh visit. Keep to yourselves all 
reproaches upon this head\ The whole of you come and do him honour, and form 
• circle round him : provision has been procured, and has been offered to the whole 
of US.” 
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Surelyihit U the Tery Midsummer madness of etymology ^ ofj ttt ligr 
the least of it, turning ingenuity and learning’ to a lamentably uiisitisfac* 
tory purpose. 

Plantage^et. 3 yoIb. 

Flantagenet ! what a magnificent sound ! Alas ! ah us ! we live m 
degenerate days, or nothing with such a name could make Us appearance 
in less than seven volumes. ** Plantagenet T* it is indeed a good name, 
and ushers a clever book intathe world. A clever book, yet free from all 
the assumption of clevei^ess which is so closely allied to pertness. ^ 
dignity of feeling and expression,— a well-bred knowledge of the world,-^ 
an affection for the highest order of literature,— a fondness for sketching 
rather than delineating, are the principal characterkstics of these three,— 
we had almost written noble volumes. 

We do not know who it is has sent forth this proud, wandering story, 
containing the struggles of a younger brother of an ancient house, who 
cherishes his aristocratic feelings, and undergoes many vicissitudes arising 
from the law of primogeniture; but whoever he be, with a little care, he 
could do much more. “ Plantagenet** is decidedly^ne of the best of its 
“ order ** that has come under our inspection, and is evidently the pro- 
duction of no common mind ; it is not a fashionably hut an aristocratic 
book, with all the perfections and some of the faults of its parentage, and 
is worthy of more careful reading lhah is at all necessary to bestow on 
the ephemeral productions of the season. , 

Sketches of Bermuda. By Suzette Harriet Loyd. 

These simple and pleasant sketches of 

The lovely summer isles’' 

are right cheerful reading, and we know not a more delightful thing than 
to get hold of such book by the side of a stream, or under the shadow of a 
spreading tree, and comfort ourselves during the sultry hours (which lately 
have proved too much for our philosophy) with the knowledge that there 
are countries where musquitos are more troublesorife than gnats, and centi- 
pedes more annoying than earwigs. 0 

Miss Loyd recounts what she sees in a pleasant and lady-like manner; 
there is no straining after effect, no ostentatious desire of display. All 
she writes has the bearing of truth ; and though she is rarely if ever elo- 
quent in her descriptions, she carries you on by her nature and unaffected 
good sense to the end of her volume, which is moreover embellished by a 
map of the Bermudas and several engravings made from the lady’s own 
drawings. 

We would recommend the book most cordially to the library of all our 
fair friends, where we are sure it will, when known, be valued as it deserves. 

Thaumaturgia; or Illustrations of the Marvellous. 

There is a great deal of reading and a sufficiency of acuteness in the 
work published under the above title, which devoted to illustrations of 
some of the most common superstitions and marvels ; the author, how- 
ever, has apparently aimed at comprising too much within the limits of his 
volumes, which, in consequence, bears rather the appearance of a collection 
of scattered notes than of a regularly arranged treatise on the subject. The 
intelligent reader w'ill, however, be ^ble to gain considerable amusement 
under the various heads of Oracles, Astrology, Alchemy, Animal Mag- 
netism, &c. &c. &c. ; although a mere outline of these various means of 
delusion is all that can be reasonably expected from a book which the his- 
tory of any one of them would be more than sufficient to fill. The author 
of “ Thaumaturgia** unquestionably possesses the qualities of extensive 
research and judicious collocation ; and until some greater wofk appears 
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pn th^ ^arae topics which ^ has elucidat§4, wjll gp % tq | in 
liieriUare hitheno pepiparatively iipoccupied. 

Songs of England and Scotland. Vol. L ' ^ 

The perusal of this collection of janeient ballads is like walking in a 
garden laid out in the olden style, in which quaintness of ornament and 
sincularity of arrangement at times heighten the natural beauties of shrub 
and flower, by a not unpleasing contrast. A clever dissertation on the 
ancient English ballad introduces us to spme of the choicest pieces of 
Ben Jonson, Raleigh, Beaumont and Fletcher, ^ierrick, Carew. Shirley, 
Waller, Suckling, Lovelace, and Sedley, with many other compositions, 
which, although anonymous, have long been reckoned among the choicest 
specimens of that trply English style of lyrical composition, the manly 
vigour and richness of imagination in which have never been equalled by 
modern imitators. Upon a book, of which the contents have been known 
and commented upon almost for centuries, we have of course no new re- 
marks to ofPer. We can only say that we are glad to see so many old 
favourites in company, and that so many beautiful compositions, printed 
either in a scattered voluminous form, are now brought into the compass 
of a portable volume. We should have been better satisfied, however, if 
the editor, intharoom of some of the common-place specimens of more 
modern minstrelsy, nad made still larger selections from the age of Eliza- 
beth, and her immediate successoi^. The selection would assuredly have 
lost nothing by the exchange. , 

Winter Leaves. 

In the pages which compose this little vSlume, there appear to be many 
indications of talent, and the promise of a strength which time and circurn- 
stance may hereafter bring to maturity. We think the best poem in the 
book is that entitled “ Imagination.” The smaller lyrics are not so 
good ; indeed some of them hardly approach mediocrity ; yet many a poet 
destined to after celebrity has*begun by writing indifterently. “ Ce n’est 
q\ie le premier pas qui cofite” is a maxim which holds good in literature 
as well as in moral and political philosophy. That the authors of “ Win- 
ter Leaves’’ have upon the whole^ merit enough to encourage them some 
day to take the second steps, w'c have little doubt in affirming. The work 
is appropriately dedicated to Professor Wilson. 

A Critical and Fac-Simile Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary. 

The science of orthoepy, in accordance with the genius of this age of 
rapid improvement, has lately been making considerable strides. We had 
a short time ago to notice a new dictionary of the English Wanguage^ of 
great merit. Another, presenting nearly equal claims to public patronage, 
is appearing in monthly parts, from the pen of Mr. James Knowles. It is 
of course impossible within our confined limits to criticise a work of this 
kind in detail ; we can only remark thai^his definitions appear for the most 
part exceedingly correct, ar^t his system of marking the sound and ac- 
centuation of words and syllables a decided improvement^upon the plans of 
Walker and Sheridan. We have little doubt of this dictionary becoming 
extensively popular. The introduction, although somewhat elaWate, con- 
tains many judicious remarks on pronunciation, the results of the long 
experience and careful observation of the author. 
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Mr. Ottl\ver*8 novel of " The Di«o\yned” hae 
bMn selected for the August and September 
volumes of “ Colburn’s Modern t^oveliats.** 
Libs its celebrated predecessors, the present^ 
cheap edition is beautifully (gmbelUsbed by the ^ 
Findens, and elegantly bound in ni<}rocco 
cloth. It if revised by ,the author, who has 
added a most interesting ^ssay on the different 
.kinds -of prose fiction, with remarks ^n the 
.writings of ficott. Miss Fdgewofth, the Miss 
Porters. Miss Austen, Victor Hugo, Captain 
Marryat, Mr. Ward, Mrs. Gore, Goethe., God- 
win, Horace Walpole, Fielding, SmollAt, Le 
Sage. Our distinguished novelist then takes a 
review of his own contributions to this moat 
arousing department of literature, and thus 
concludes ;—** If 1 were axked which of my 
writings pleased me the most iu its moral- 
served the best to inspire the younger reader 
with a generous emotion and a guiding prin- 
ciple— the one best calculated to fit us for the 
world, by raising us above ita trials, and the 
one by which 1 would most desire my own 
heart and my own faith to be judged— 1 would 
answer, ‘ The Disowned.* 

** These remarks have ended in much ego- 
tism i — 1 confess it } but, for my own part, I « 
think that the world likes to learn Ikom what 
theories, right or wrong, an author, hgwever 
obscure, has composed his works. It ngnusea • 
us to trace his delusions, or to examine how 
he who has been criticised by others plays the 
critic on himself. If, by accident, he is right, 
we can profit by his hints — if wrong, perhaps 
still more by his errors.'* 

Irkt.ano and the Irish. — Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington’s national work, ** History of Ireland 
and the Union,” is now completed, in two 4to 
vols., including no fewer than forty engraved 
portraits of almost all the individuals distin- 
guished in the affalsB of Ireland during the last 
forty years. Among those portraits, which 
are remarkable for their spirit and fidelity, 
are, the Duke of Lelnsfer, Marquess Corn- 
wallis, Earls of Clare, Chqrlemont, Boss, 
Granard, and Moira ; Lords Castlereagh, Kil- 
warden, Hutchinson, De Blaqulere, and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald ; the Bishops of Waterford 
and Down ; the Right Hon. John Philpot 
Curran, Plnnketi, Hussey Burgh, and Grattan ; 
Mr. Secretary Cooke, Mr. Patrick Duiggnan, 
Major-General Matthew, Colonel Vercker, Sir 
John Macartney, Sir Jonah Barrington | 
Messrs. Flood, Francis Hardy, Gold, Egan, 
Richard Dawson, Charles Kendal Bushe, .tr- 
thur O'Connor, Robert Emmett, and James 
Napper Tandy. With all these expensive 
embellishments, the present new edition Is 
accessible to the public at less than half ita 
former price. 

Mr. Burke's History of the British 
Landed Gentry. — Ten Parts of the Woifi: 
have already appeared, comprising particulars 
of nearly 30,00Q eminent families or individuals 
connected with them ; and a Part will be re- 
gularly published every quarter, till completed. 
This original and important work has been 
undertaken by Mr. Burke as a sequel to his 


well Icnown and established ** Dletlonkiry M 
tbs Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom.” and upon a somewhat similar plan ; 
in order that, when completed, th# two publi- 
cations may embrace the whole body of the 
British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry, and 
may furnish such a masa of authentic and 
•vailable information in regard to all the prin- 
cipal Families in the Kingdom, as has never 
before been brought togetiier tor general re* 
ference and utility. Tlie novelty and the 
serviceable purposes of the present undertak- 
ing combine to invest it with no common 
claims to public eattentioD. The highly in- 
fluential and extensive class to whom it refers, 
have hitherto had no work^f reference exhi-* 
biting an entire and authentic account of their 
respective families, although it is obvious how 
large a share of interest attaches to such an 
object, both for the parties themselves, and 
for all connected ^ith them, by the ties either 
of alliance, friendship, neighbourhood, patron- 
age, or political constituency. That so desirable 
a digest should not before have been executed, 
been doubtless owing to the extreme labour 
and research demanded for the purpose; but 
this obstacle has now been overcome by efforts 
and arrangements of long continuance, aided 
by communications from the most authentic 
sources. The British Landed Gentry have 
now, therefore, a work to which they can refer 
with pride and satisfaction, u being, in the 
most peculiar sense, their own. The records 
of their honours and achievements, — the co. 
pious details of their bright and long-derived 
lineage, — the incidental particulars of their 
connefions and collateral alliances, — and the 
curious anecd^es and traditions concerning 
their families, which have been at infinite pains 
imoicuse cost assembled iii this work, 
will, it is confidently presumed, render it 
highly acceptable to every member of that 
distinguished class tor whose use, benefit, and 
credit, it has beetf published. 

The new and cheaper edition of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire- 
side—” The Indicator and the Companion,” 
is on the eve of completion. It is not gene- 
rally known that Mr. Hunt has named his 
work '* The Indicator '* after a little bird ao 
called, otherwise the moroc, bee-cuckuo, or 
honey-bird. It is a native of Africa, and indi- 
cates to honey-hu liters where the nests of wild 
bees are to be found. 

Just ready for publication, new and cheaper 
edition, Ig two thick 8vo. vols., price only ifir., 
with numerous ofiicial documents, now first 
published, and a new Introduction, '* Liteiary 
and Historical Memoirs of Modern Greece : 
with details of the Decline of Sculpture, Ar- 
chitecture, Painting, and the Drama; a Com- 
prehensive View of Romaic Literature; an 
Account of the Greek Church ; and Notices 
of the Constitutions and Political Events of 
Moldavia, Wallachia. and the Ionian Islands.” 
By James Emerson Tennent, Esq., M.P. 

A History of British India, from the termi- 
nation of the War with the Mahrattoa in 1805 
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to tbe reiMwal of tho Company** Cfaarter in 
1888, by Jildward Tboroton, Eaq., it pr*fi.aring 
for publication. 

My Note>Book ; Sketches on the Continent* 
by John Maegregur, Esq., Author of ** British 
America,** fcc., Is in progress at press. ^ 

The French Academy has at last completed 
its Dictionary of the French Language, the 
last edition of which appeared so far back as 
176S. 

It is in contemplation to publish, in the 
course o^ the precent month, a Portrait of tbe 
celebrated Chinese Missionary, the Bev. Chas. 
CutsiaiT. to be engraved by Lane, from the 
picture that has been exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. * 

Aritiimetical Tables for the Use of Schools 
according to the^^Jogiish Imperial Standard, 
with their corresponding Value in French 
Weights and Mea«nres. 

Observnt’oiiH on the Economy of Heat and 
Fn«l, and the Application of Oas in heating 
Buildings snd Apartmeiits.Miidto Economical, 
Practical, and Domestic purposes by a Practi- 
sal Chemist, « o 

LIST or NEW BOOKS. ^ 

The Indicator and Companion, by Leigh 
Bunt. New edition, with Portrait. 2 vols. 16r. < 
The Disowned ; vul. I. (to be completed in 
two vols.^, beinc the 8th number of the cheap 
and embellished edition of Colburn’s Modern • 
Novelists.*’ Price .’i.r. each volume. 

Mephistopbiles in England ; or, tbe Confes- 
sions of a Prime Minister. 3 vols. 31r. (id, 
Mudie’s British Naturalist. 2 voU. 12«. 


Hlitorical, Sketch of the Art nf Ssvlptttre la 
Vrood.byR.F.WiUlains. 8to. 

Character of Lord Bacon, his Life and 
Works, by T. Martin. 6i. 

Woman ss she is, and as she ehonld bef S 
vols. 81s. 

The Vonng Queen i a Tale. 8 vole. Sis* 6d, 

The History of Brighton, with the latest 
Improeements to 1835, by John Bruce. 4s. 

Rural Muse } Poems, by John Clare. 7s. 

Llb^r EceleBlastlcus ; or, a Htateitoent of the 
Revenues or tbe Established Church from the 
Report of tbb Commissioners. 8ro. 16s. 

Lectures on some of the Articles of Faith, 
by the Rev. R. C. Dillon. 12mu. 5s. 

History and Antiquities of all the Courts of 
Law, by H. Aldridge. 5s. 

Stanly; a Tale of the 15lb Century. 3 vuls. 
27*. 

Ontre-Mer; or, a Pilgrimage to tbe Old 
World, by an American. 2 vols. 18s. 

Hakewellon E It sabethan Architecture. 8vo. 
7s. 

An Excursion to the Monasteries of Alco« 
biifH and Batalha, by William Beckford, Esq. 
10s. 6d 

The Life and Times of William III , by the 
Hon. A. Trevor. Vol. 1.12s. 

Conversations on Arithmetic, by Mrs. G. R, 
porter. *12ino. 4s. 6d. 

Urcs Philosophy of Manufactures. 10s. 

The Empress, a Novel, by 0. Bennett, 2 
vols. 21s. 

Sketches of Bermuda, by 8. R. Lloyd. 10s. 6cf. 

A Twelvemonth's Residence in the West 
Indies, by R. R. Madden, M.D. 2 vols. 


FINE ARTS. 

t 

Finden’s Illustrations of the Bible. Part 17* 

This beautiful and interestini^ series of Landscape Illustrations of the 
Scriptures continues to merit and receive public patronage. It is espe- 
cially valuable to those who desire to become acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of places, the names of which have been long familiar to them — 
scenes hallowed by the footsteps of the Saviour, and the Prophets and 
chosen kings who heralded His advent. But as landscapes only, they 
deserve very high commendation. The subjects are worthy the pencils of 
the distinguished painters whose names stand upon the title-page ; and 
they have been engraved in such a manner as to add to the high reputa- 
tion of Messrs. Finden. We should be glad to pay as warm a compliment 
to the letter-press that accompanies thib prints. It is, unfortunately, dull 
and heavy ; and although it may ^ive us “ descriptions of the Plates,*’ 
something more was, we think, desirable in a work so perfect in all other 
respects. It is easy enough to glean from histories and accounts of tra- 
vellers a page or two of matter; but that matter might have been rendered 
important as well as agreeable if it had been worked up by an abler and 
more graceful pen. ^ 

Little Red Riding-Hood. Painted by Edwin Landseer, R.A. ; engraved 
^ by John H. Robinson. 

The very beautiful picture of which we have now before us an admirable 
copy cannot be forgotten by thp^e whp visited the Exhibition of the Royal 
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Acatdemjr two or three yem ago^^ It is one of Mr. Landseer's happiest 
efforts — a delicious portrait of a^ldvely little girl. If the peasant^cHild 
has somewhat of an aristocratic air, it is but just enough to distinguish 
]|&>4is one of Nature’s better endowed contributions to die volume of the 
world. She may be, and we believe the daughter of a Duke ; but the 
woods and fields now and then show us such as the noblest peer in Eng- 
land might be proud to own. This sweet picture has been copied by Mr. 
Robinson — an artist who holds the foremost rank as a British engraver, 
and who, indeed, with another, Mr. Doo, to whom we shall presently 
refer, principally maintain*in Great Britain the high character of the art. 
It is not easy to compliment Mr. Robinson as he deserves. We have no 
means of** extracting" a specimen of his work, and must content ourselves 
with recommending the productions of his burin to Vie widest patronage 
they can receive. 

The Fair Forester, Painted by Henry Wyatt ; engraved by 
George T. Doo. 

We have already made reference to the talents of Mr. Doo ; our readers 
need scarcely be informed that they are of the high^t order. His prints 
after Lawrence and Newton have obtained large circulation, and have 
made his name well known among all who appreciate art, •both in England 
and on the Continent. The subject he now sent forth is not, perhaps, 
so fortunate as some that he has heretofore copied ; but it forms a very 
line and beautiful print, and^vill be \felcomed b> all who love nature^ and 
admire the better productions of art. This publication, as well as “that 
which bears the name of Mr. itobinscgi, have been issued by Mr. Moon. 

Time and Tide wait for no Man. Painted by Buss ; engraved by 
Henry Rolls. 

This is, we believe, the first publication of a new establishment— -that of 
Mr. Edmund Graves, of King WiJliam-street; and although we hope here- 
after to find him placing before us for notice works of a higher and better 
class, we may safely congratulate him on a good*commencement. This 
print represents an artist sketching by the sea-shore, and so absorbed by 
the contemplation of nature in her most sublime aspect, as to remain un- 
conscious of the incoming of the “ tide," that waits for no man, and com- 
pletely deaf to the fsiendly warning of a fisherman,»who halloos to him 
from the beach. The print is full of humour and character, and has been 
very creditably engraved by Mr. H. Rolls. 


THE DRAMA. 

DRURY LANS. 

This Theatre, after closing its nTost irregular season with the ** match- 
less performances of the unrivalled Malibran,**\e-opened a few nights since 
with a most unusual entertainment, to wit, a legitimate one, such as the 
original patent of the theatre was given to promote — the performance of 
an original and most beautiful English play, and of a good old English 
farce. This was for the benefit of Mr. Samuel Russell, who is best known 
to those who know the theatre besu as it existed a dozen or twenty years 
ago, when the gallant and never-to-be-forgotten Major Sturgeon, in the 
person of the excellent comedian, Dowton, recounted»to the father of the 
once gentle Miss Molly Jollop, the marching of his ’corps from Brentford 
to Ealing, and from Ealing to Acton, and the citizens of the pit were not 
at all ashamed of the exploits of that great civic soldier ! 
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Sheridan En^wks made, ibis fir$t app^rance on this occasion sihce 
his return from America. He Was feceii^ed with lotid shouts of enthusiastic 
cheering, which his few brief and cordially-imnressive words at the cl^^ 
when the audience again brought him forward, repaid With interest, lie 
spoke, too, of *‘our brothers and listers on the other side of the brbad 
Atlantic,** and the responsive cheers of acknowkdgment rose and fell, aiid 
rose again. It was a scene which, after the fashion of all Mr. Knowles's 
scenes, did the heart good. The ifunchhack was the play of the night, anS 
Mr. Knowles performed Master Walter with his usual animation, reality, 
and freshness. We should add to this, that there was a more equal and 
unfailing sustainment in the performance, than we recollect to have 
observed before in the acting of this great dramatist. 

A young lady from the minor theatres, Miss Macarthy, played the cele- 
brated charaqjter of Julia with great effect. (She ought to receive an 
engagement immediately, we think, from one of the larger houses. Why 
not, meanwhile, from the Haymarket, where a serious actress is occasion- 
ally much wanted?) She has great natural sensibility, and a command of 
most real pathos. With many personal disadvantages against her, all are 
forgotten in the trutft’of these characteristics. Her vice is a tendency to’ 
the violent stage method, which has been cherished in a wretched school. 
In passages of Vehemence she wants dignity and effect, and is apt to 
degenerate into common-place. But in the deep abandonment of suffer- 
ing arid pathos, we question whether she will be found to have any equal 
at present on the stage. In fact, we are sureishe has not. 

haym^rkstJ 

We recommend a visit to this theatre to all who have a liking for the old 
comedy. It is the only place where we can get a glimpse even of its skirts, 
and generally, we may add, more is to be seen. Holcroft's Deserted 
Daumier, for instance. The School for Scandal, The Way to Keep Him, 
The Rivals, The Hypocrite, Tfis Road to Ruin, The Clandestine Marriage, 
are among the many excellent comedies which have not been unworthily 
represented. Mr. Farren’s powers are well known, and may always be 
relied on, Mr, Strickland is a lu^hly meritorious performer. Mr. Buck- 
stone has infinite comicality and real quaintness (though we would rather 
not see him in Sir Benjamin Backbite) ; and Mr. Webster is diligent, 
various, and amusing. Some others should be in justice named ; and a 
serious acquisition has been made in the person of Mr. W®^rde. Miss 
Taylor is deservedly a favourite, and Mrs. Glover is still inimitable. 

At the performance of The Rivals her Majesty the Queen was present, 
and the comedy went off. admirably. We never recollect the wit to have 
relished better ; every point told. We should have liked to have seen Mr. 
Farren less abrupt in his cordiality, and more genial in his irritability ; 
but the nice derangement of Mrs. Malaprop's epitaphs made up for all. 

The Maid of Croissey, translated from the French by Mrs. Charles 
Gore, is a very neatly and prettily-constructed piece, full of very pleasing 
interest, and w^ell performed in all its parts. Austerlilz, a serjeant of the 
old guard of Napoleon, is drawn to the life in this little piece, and has a 
Ikithful representative in Mr. Webster. It should be seen for the excel- 
lence of this alone. 
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PROCEEDINas OP SOGIETIESi 

, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At A riecent me^tin^, a paper if^s read, entitled, A Narrative of a 
Voyage from Singapore to the Western Coast of Borneo, in the year 1834, 
by George Earl, Esq." This Voyage was undertaken, we are informed, 
Vrith a View to open the trade with the Chinese colonies, on the island of 
Borneo. Mr. Earl then nroceeds to state : — “ The Dutch have two small 
settlements oh the coast ; one at Sambas, in lat. 1® 25' N. ; the other at 
Pontiana, lat. 0® 2^ S. bemg about ninety miles apart. The country be- 
tween these two settlements is very rich in gold and diamond mines ; and 
has been for many years in the possession of a strong colony of Chinese, 
who have kept themselves independent, notwithstanding many attempts, 
of the Dutch to get possession of their mines. The Dutch, however, being 
masters at sea, prohibit the Chinese from carrying on any trade on the 
coast, except at Sambas and Pontiana, making them pay heavy duties for 
everything imported or exported. But the object of Mr. Earl's voyage was 
to open a direct trade with Sinkawan, the principal seaport town of the 
Chinese. His cargo consisted chiefly of opium, tea, and piece goods ; and 
he was provided with two interpretei-s, one who understood the Tartar dia- 
lect spoken there, the other to interpret it to him in Malay. He left Sin- 
gapore on the 1st of March. On the f2th made land to the westward of 
Point Batirblat, in lat. 0® 45' N. TJie next dj\y cast anchor, and, in the 
long boat, entered a creek oh the island, that brought thena into a river, 
which they learned was called Bongy^Ryah. Having ascertained that the 
river leading to Sinkawan was seven miles farther to the northward, he 
weighed, and proceeded thither ; and on his arrival met with two prows, 
which prbved to be Dutch cruisers. The commander of these vessels tried 
all he could to induce Mr. Earl not to go up the river, but did not use any 
force, although it was, perhaps, his duty to have done so ; and he had 
sixty men under him, while Mr. Earl had flnly twelve. Seeing Mr. Earl 
determined to proceed, he said he would accompany him, and took a 
seat in Mr. Earl's boat. They soon reached the town of Sinkawan. 
Mr. Earl went to the court-house, wflere the Chinese magistrate re- 
sided; stated fo him his mission; and requested to know whether he 
would trade with him. While the authorities w^e considering what 
reply to make, ouf author inspected the town, Binkawan is a long 
narrow street of thatched, wooden houses ; the front room of most of 
them being a shop for the sale of provisions, &c. There are sevef 
ral houses for smoking opium, which in some respects strongly reminded 
him of our public-houses. The court-house is detached from the town, and 
is surrounded with a low turf wall, near the gate of which some long jin- 
gals are planted. On re-enteri«g the court-house, Mr. Earl vvas jnformed 
by the authorities, that they could not, on their own responsibility, let him 
trade with the town ; but if he would wait a few days, they would send for 
instructions from the Chinese governor, who lived at Montrado, about 
thirty-five miles in the interior. Mr. Earl, ho\f ever, decided upon proceed- 
ing to Sambas, which he reached in a few days. The entrance of Sambas 
river is in lat. 1® 25' N. ; and is about a mile broad at the mouth : it con- 
tinues navigable for ships of considerable burden for 200 miles, and pro- 
bably for more. He was informed that it was navigable for canoes till 
within two days* walk of Borneo PA>per ; but, he says, the Malays are not 
always to be credited. The town of Sambas is situated on a small river, 
which joins the main branch, about fourteen miles from the mouth. The 
Dutch have been in possession of this fort about eight years ; before that 
time it was a complete nest of pirates. The government establishment 
consists of a resident, a surgeon, two oflicers, and about forty soldiers, half 
Of Vvhom are European^. Mr. Earl, the day afte? his arrival, called upon* 
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the rajah of Sambas, or, as he is called by his own people, the sultan. He 
is the farmer of the opium, which is consumed in the district, no other 
person being allowed to sell it. Indeed, it is almost his only revenue ; for, 
although the gold mines are within his territory, they are in the handg^^ 
the Chinese, who greatly exceed the Malays in number. A few years ago, 
the Chinese had completely the upper hand, which induced the rajah to 
invite the Dutch to settle there, and take him under their protection. But 
it has turned out much the same ;)to him ; for, although he is nonrinally 
the head of the government, he can do nothing without the resident’s per- 
mission. The houses of the town are miserabKi wood buildings ; most of 
them are built on Boats, moored to large posts hi the river. The rajah’s 
dwelling is of the same material as the others, but larger. Mr. Earl found 
him seated on a mat, with a number of his pangerans, or petty rajahs, 
around him. He appeared to be about fifty, but being an inveterate opium- 
' smoker, might look much older than he really was. He was very inquisi- 
tive about the English. Mr. Earl left him without coming to any terms 
as to the trading, it being the rajah’s custom to sleep over every affair of 
importance. Opium-smoking seems to be the prevailing vice here ; many 
of the Malays, it was^, evident, had their constitutions broken down by it, 
but it does not seem to have the same effect on the Chinese, although 
they equally indulge in it. Borneo is famous for ourang oiitangs. Mr. 
Earl went in search of one which had been seen near the town, but was 
unsuccessful in the pursuit. The ^natives say that many of these animals 
are seven feet high, but that it is almost impossible to take an old one. 
The surgeon at the fort hfid a young one, about eight months old, which 
was nearly as helpless as an infant ; and, when lying on the ground 
at a few yards* distance, could not 'oe distinguished from a negro child. 
Monkeys are exceedingly numerous. These, with badgers and pigs, were 
the only wild animals seen ; and domestic ones are very scarce. Sheep and 
horses are unknown ; indeed, they would be useless, as there are no pas- 
tures for the one, or roads for the other. Rice is the principal food of the 
natives; but for this they are dependent on Java. They support them- 
selves chiefly by collecting gold dust. They are decidedly a maritime peo- 
ple, and were formerly ihe carriers of this part of the east" The Dyaks are 
the aboriginal inhabitants, and a.« a totally distinct race from the Malays, 
who look upon them with great contempt. These tribes are very expert 
with the blow-pipe, through which they blow small arrows, and which, in 
time of war, are poiscf»ied. The Dyaks of the north have retained all their 
old customs— one is particularly barbarous. Before a young man can 
marry he must present his wife with the head of a man cut off with his own 
hand ! On the north-west coast of Borneo there is another people, the 
Lanuns, who are a kind of sea-gipsy, living entirely on the water in prows 
of frf»m thirty to forty tons burden. In the south-west monsoons they 
spread themselves over the sea in small ^eets, for the purposes of piracy. 
They attack any vessel or prow they think they can master, taking care 
that the odds are greatly in their favour, and never less than ten to one. 
At Sambas, the chief revenue of the Dutch arises from a monopoly of salt, 
which they import from th^ island of Madura. Gold dust and diamonds 
are the only exports. After a great deal of trouble, Mr. Earl at last got 
permission from the resident to dispose of the remainder of his cargo at 
Sinkawan, for which place he sailed on the 15th of April, and arrived there 
on the 18th. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting, a paper On the present State and Appearance of the 
Island of Ascension,^ by Mrs. C. Power, was read. The communication ia 
dated Ascension, lat. 65' ; long. 14*'26', November 1834, Ourfair writer 
commences by characterising the island as a spot as interesting in reality 
as it is unpromising in exterior appearance. She made the island on the 
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7th of November, the day week on which the vessel had. crossed the line. 
The dark black cliifs of the island did not strike her as particularly barren 
on the first view, as they are boldly formed and precipitous ; and a little 
n .^agination might lead one to suppose them covered with verdure. As 
TOe vessel progressed, however, al^g the north to the western side, whm 
the roadstead is situated, the dreOTiness of the island became manifest ; 
dark, low rocks, ^lled climberst which reach from the shore to sometimes 
a mile inland, border the shore, and^are the remains of the calcined rocks 
after the active volcano has been extinguished ; and have, on a nearer 
inspection, the appearance of cinder, or refuse of a bad burning coal : oc- 
casionally these climbers are interrupted by masses of sand, on which the 
turtles deposit their eggs. Further inland opens on the view, the most 
curious mass of conical hills, of a reddish brick-dust colour, tossed about 
in every direction, and backed by a beautifully-formed mountain, called 
the Green Mountain, which is covered with grass, and forms a remarkabfe 
contrast to the arid burnt appearance which on every side is presented to 
the view. The fort, which has been lately erected, and indeed is not yet 
completed, is from the plan of Captain Brandreth, of the Engineers, but 
executed under the direction of Captain Bate, of the Royal Marines, who 
commands. The island is peopled only by marines,and one or two civilians, 
connected with the stores. The privates are selected for craftsmen, and 
work at their respective trades ; and all the buildings*and works on the 
island have been performed by themr under the superintendence of their 
officers, who are obliged themselves to become masters of the several em- 
ployments of stone-iiewers, masons, carpenteffe, &c. There is no inn or 
lodging on the island ; but Jthe party experienced great kindness from 
Captain Bate, by being received into his cottage. Nothing can exceed 
the agreeable sensation of the early morning air of the island ; it is so in- 
vigorating, so refreshing, that the writer says she never experienced any- 
thing like it ; and can hardly fancy it possible to be ill on it. Indeed 
sickness Jimong the inhabitants of the island is rarely known ; and in the 
grave-yard, w^hich has been formed about four years, there has been but 
one or two interred belonging to the establishm^t on the island, and they 
were of worn-out constitutions before they arrived ; and the medical man 
states, that it is surprising with whaU rapidity the men belonging to the 
African squadron recover when they take uj) their abode on the spot ; 
often are they so reduced by fever as to be obliged to be carried on snore 
to the hospital, aqd in a fortnight are able to wall? as well, and as far, as 
any man in the island. The only drawback to this is that common in all hot 
climates— the flies and rausquitoes. A most wonderful improvement has 
taken place since Captain Sabine was on the island — then water was 
scarce, but is now most abundant. After describing the means em- 
ployed for obtaining the supply of water, and some of the natural produc- 
tions of the place, the writer goes on to state, that she and her party as- 
cended the highest peak in tlie island, which is 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and situated nearly in the centre of the island. Above fifty 
volcanoes can be counted ; some very perfect circular basins. What a 
scene must the island have pr^ented when the}^ were all active I The 
verdure is very fine in some parts; and the*sheep and cattle were feeding 
luxuriantly. There are a few Cape sheep on the island ; but the principal 
supply of mutton is goat mutton — rather dry and tasteless. The guinea- 
fowl overrun the island ; they are quite wild, and so numerous, that they 
are obliged to be shot in great numbers to keep them under ; and so pro- 
lific, that the hen has been frequently found with from thirty to forty eggs 
in her nest, and as many as sixty have been met with. Of the turtles, it 
is observed, that no males have been ever seen ; the young ones, after they 
have been hatched about four or five months, are* about the size of one*s 
hand: they crawl away, and are never seen again until they are 400 lbs. 
weight. They are generally from 400 to 800 lbs. weight : the meat is sold 
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at twopence a lb. ; but a whole turtle would cost about 50^. Among the 
articles of food, the eggs of the Wide-awake furnishes an abundant source ; 
10,000 dozen are taken in one week during the season: they resemble 
plover's eggs ; but though a small bird, the eg^ is the si^e of that of thjg,^- 
common fowl. The indigenous birds arji nine in number. One of them, 
viz. the Man-of-war bird, feeds on fish,' but cannot take its food ; it there- 
fore watches the hoohy returning with a fish, pounces iti and carries 
off the fish. The inhabitants on the island are about 400 in number. 


VARIETIES. 

London Shipping, — It has been computed that the total amount of pro- 
perty, shipped and unshipped in the port of London in one year, amounts 
to nearly 70,000,000^. ; and' there are employed in the exports and imports 
about 4000 ships, and not less than 15,000 cargoes annually enter the port. 
On an average there are 2000 ships in the river and docks, together with 
3000 barges, and other ^mall craft employed in lading and unlading theni. 
There are also about 2300 wherries and small boats for pas'sengers ; in 
navigating the whoiiies and craft S00<» watermen gain a livelihood by it, 
and 4000 labourers are employed in lading and unlading the ships, besides 
the crews of the several vessels ; ami 1200 revenue officers are constantly 
doing duty in the port of London. 

Corn Averages, — From the earliest average accounts extant, and which 
are to be found in the audit books of Etpn College, commeuciug in 1646, the 
lowest prices of wheat were in 1742-3, when the average did not exceed 
22^. Id. per quarter. In 1654, 1688, and 1706 it did not exceed 23s. b/. 
The earliest high range of price was in the present century, wheat, in 
1800, attaining the average of H Os. ;W. ; hi 180 1 , 1 1 5*-. lit/.; in 1 81 2, 1 2*2^'. 
8t/, ; and in tlie succeeding year 106-9. 6t/., declining, howe\er, in 1814, to 
72s, It/., until, in 1822, it did nof exeeetl 13 v. ‘,ki. The present average is 
about 395. 6d. '■ 

Lead and Lead Ore. — The total quantity of lead and. lead ore imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1833, was 2398 tons; and in l&Sd, 2122 tons. 
The quantity of British lead and lead ore exported in 1833 was 11,145 tons: 
and of foreign, 863 Ions. In 1834 it was, of British lead, 10,411 tons; 
and of foreign 867 tons. 

Copper and T/w.— The total quantity of copper imported into the United 
Kingdom, in 1834, was 159,304 cwts. The British copper exported, 
amounted to 177,731 cwts. The copper smelled in this country from foreign 
ore andr exported, to 23,714 cwts.; and the foreign copper exported, to 
12,790 cwts. Of tin the quantity imported in 1834, was 46,769 cwts. The 
British tin exported, amounted to 9,351 cwts. ; and the foreign to 40,684 
cwts. 

Sale of Beer Licenses, — An account ofMie number of licenses granted 
under the Sale of Beer Act during the years 1833 and 1834 : — 


18.3.3. 1834. 

liicenses granted to retailers of beer, cider, and perry . 31,976 21.975 ’ 

Retailers of cider and perry only . . . . , 653 1,054 

Retailers of beer, ale, or porter, to be drunk on the premises — 13,654 

Retailers of beer, ale, or porter, not to lie drunk on the 
premises . 1,7*)2 


Tonnage of Vessels . — ^The following is from a return made to the House 
of Commons of the shlfps and tonnage that have enteted inwards, and 
cleared outwards, in the years ending 5th January, 1834 and 1835 : — En- 
tered inwards in 1834, from British colonies and possessions, 4582 ships of 
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1)81,375 tonnage; from foreign countries, 6407 ships of 1,018,555 tonnage. 
In 1835, from British colonies and possessions, 4920 ships of 1,015,885 
^tonnage ; from foreign countries, 6758 ships of 1,092,607 tonnage. Cleared 
putwards in 1834, to Biitish color^s and possessions, 4352 ships of 765,519 
tonnage; and to foreign countriffl, 5192 ships of 878,375 tonnage. In 
1835, to Britisli^JlDnios and possessions, 4392 ships of 701,220 tonnage ; 
and to foreign cTOitries, 53 12 ships /)f 879,054 tonnage. 

Post-office * — In answer to^thc return moved for by Mr, Wallace, of the 
amount of poundage Charged post-masters upon Post-office money- 
prders, stating the purl^osesto which applied, &c., is, that the money-order 
office is a private establishment, and the business carried on by private 
capital, under the sanction of thePostmaster-Gentral; but as no accounts 
connected in any degice with it arc kept at the Post-office, no returns can 
be made. To the return for the amount paid to contractors for furnishing 
mail-coaches, &c. is the following: — The expense for furnishing niaii- 
coaclies is paid not from the Post-office revenue, hut by the contractors for 
horsing them, at rates varying from 2{d. to ‘^\d. per double mile. Tlie 
Post-officohas not the means of furnishing the an»unt paid. Tbe average 
number of mail-coaches in use in England and Scotland may have been 
about 250 per annum in each of the lasMon years, hi Ireland about 74. 
The contract for furnishing mail-coacjics in (iroat Britain is between the 
Postmaster-General and .Tolm Vidler* for fourteen years, from .Tanuary, 
1822. The nature of the contracUis, that tli^ contractor shall build and 
furnish a sufficient num])ci*of coaches, and keep them in complete repair ; 
it was not made by Ojien ientler, but witli refeience to the ])rice at which 
stage-coaches were supplied by other builders. The contract in Ireland is 
between the rostmaster-Gouoial and E. Bourne and IVtor Purcell for five 
years, from 28th May, 1833, and was made upon competition by tender. 
In addition to the mileage abo\e-mentioned, the contractor in Great Bri- 
tain has been paid from the revenue the following sums during the last 
ten years, for cleaning, oiling, and irrcasir% the mail-coaches, and drawing 
them to and from the factory for daily examinatiwi : • 1 825, 2419/. 10«. Ad ; 
1826, 242'/. ir.v. Adr, 1827', 2452/. 0^. .V/.; 1828, 2455/, 5.9. 1 Jr/. ; 1829, 
2.344/. 18«. 8r/.; 1830,2311/. 12.^. 2r/. ; ^18.11, 228 1/. 15.9.; 1832, 2208/. l&S. 
hd. : ln33, 2 ‘Ah/. .>.9. ( d . ; 1834, 2210/. Uv. 

Post-office Ref urns. — The following was the revenue of the under-men- 
tioned places during 1834; 

London * , . X‘642,871 Leeds • £21,331 

Liverpool • . • 74t033 Ilnll . 14,583 

Manchester . . .56,287 SliefReld 11.582 

Birmingham . ' . 28,812 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

• 

Earthquake in Chili* — This eartlupiake, '•hich occurred on the 20lh of 
February, about half an hour before noon, "was one of the most terrible 
upon record. Talcabuan.a and Concepcion have been utterly destroyed by 
it, only one house of the latter remaining to mark its site. Thel^wn of 
Talca, distant 190 miles from Concepcion, was also overthrown. The sea 
rose thirty-three feet above its ortlinary level. The principal shocks were 
of long duration, two of them lasting tw^o minutes and twenty seconds. A 
number of lives have been lost, and the adjacent country is rendered de- 
solate. ^ • 

Steam Navigation * — The Chamber of Dejmties, in France, has voted 
about 250,000/. for the purpose of e.stablishing a steam communication in 
the Mediterranean, for the carriage of passengers, letters, &c., betwegn 
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France and the Levant. In the course of the debate, the celebrated M. 
Arago called upon the Minister of Finance to engage that all the steam 
engines should be made in France, where they could be manufactured as 
quickly and almost as cheap as in Finland. He also strongly recom^' 
mended engines of high pressure, whiclr occupied less room, and. gave a 
more powerful impulse than those of low pressure. H^^clared that he 
knew an engine of high pressure manufactured in I^nind, that made 
twenty-five miles an hour, and worked with such force, that the smoke 
from the flue killed a crow on the wing! The Minister replied that the 
Government was anxious to encourage French manufactures, but the inte- 
rests of the Treasury could not be sacrificed to that of private individuals. 

If we can obtain engines as quickly and as cheap in France as abroad, we 
are bound undoubtedly ‘io buy them in France. 11* we get them from abrcmd, 
it is our intention to make them pay the duty of 33 per cent. A motion 
to render it comfiulsory on the Minister to employ French engines alone 
was lost without a division. 

Commerce of the United States . — ^The following is a summary of the 
annual statement by yie Secretary of the Treasury of the exports and 
imports for the year ending 30th September, 1834 : — 

f Imports. Dollars. 

In American vessels 1 1 .3, 700, 1 74 

In foreign vessels ... .i*. 12,821,168 


< Totarimports , ... 120,521,382 

Exports. 

Merchandise of domestic growth or piarmfacture ... 81,024,162 

Do. of foreign do 23,312,810 


104,330,972 

Volcanic Remains. — Among’the old lava of Etna, Dr. Portal discovered, 
in 1813, some specular iron ore^* and recently, Dr. Benedetto has found, 
near the same place, a mine of the same metal, disposed in large and thick 
laminae, containing groups of octahedral figures. The specula very 
brilliant ; and tlie lovers of natural, history are much interested in specu^ 
lating on these remarkable products. ^ 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

This is the season of the year, above all others, when that very uncer- 
tain state of trade in the corn-markets prevails which has obtained the 
name df “ Weather Markets meaning, thereby, that every change in the 
atmosphere, be it hot, or cold, or moist, or cky, is liable to raise or depress 
price according to the possible, far more than the probable eftects upon 
the crop. Thus, at the very end of last month, a few heavy showers 
brought reports from all quarters of the twheat beat down and damaged. 
A few cold nights during the blossoming of the ear, was rumoured to have 
reduced the grain to a coarse quality, and the late sunshine has restored 
the crop to its erect and upright position, revived the growth, and saved 
the qu. lity of the plants. The quantity is, in most instances, reported also 
to be abundant. In one district, the rumour of the destruction of the 
storms had, unfortunately, a rare foundation in truth. For some miles 
round the village of Babraham, in Cambridgeshire, extending, indeed, as 
far as Saffron Walden, in Essex, a storm of hail and wind so totally 
damaged the growing Qorn, that, at a meeting held in tlj,e latter place to 
raise a subscription for the sufferers, it was stated on sufficient authority 
that the loss amounted to upwards of 10,000/. Upon the estate of Mr. 
Adeane half that amount was said to be destroyed, and a handsome sub- 
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scnption was begun. It was understood that the landlords were pre- 
pared to remit at least a fourth of the loss from their rents, so that it is 
to be hoped the tenantry, though sutfeiing materially, will still be able to 
■Miear up against this singular calamity. 

From oiu* own personal opporti»«iity of inspecting a pretty large^ract of 
country in the ^dland districts, we should not consider the wheat crop to 
be so supernbuiroant as it is represented, except in the very strong lands, 
where we have certainly seen the •promises of a most glorious harvest. 
Upon the lighter soils j:ne brop is thin, and very bare in spots— the same 
field sometimes exhibjting the extremes of good and bad ; but, upon the 
whole, we do not estimate the crop ter agree, if it ever reach an average. 
We now speak from personal observation, which, however extended, must 
of course be limited when compared with the information to be gathered 
from many sources. We suspect, moreover, that the crop where it does 
fail is often deficient from low farming, whether from necessity or choice. 
Red-weed appears to our eye to be much more prevalent in this than 
former years, owing to unskilful cultivation, and a want of labour. When 
the wheat first springs, nothing is so easy as to eradicate the poppy by 
drawing a bush over the land, while \^et with # shower ; the roots are 
then, by such a process, effectually torn up, and we know instances in the 
same parish, where land thus treated shows perfectly free from the red- 
weed, while adjoining inclosures are absolutely scarlet over the whole 
surface. When the poppy is up, it is not difficult to destroy by weeders ; 
but neither has this be^ done fhis year t* the extent it has been cus- 
tomary, to employ the remedy for previous ignorance or neglect. The 
indisposition or tlie inability of the farmer under the present prices, must 
account for it — but when it does not proceed from necessity, it is false 
economy. 

The barleys, we think, are still thinner than the wheats, though they 
have been incalculably benefited by the raSins. We cannot, however, per- 
suade ourselves but that the barley crop /nust be short ; speaking, again, 
from personal observation. 

The reports from Ireland would lead us to bttieve that the growth of 
wheat is increasing and flourishing ii^ he general, though it is represented 
to fail, and ^fall off in the quantity in the northern districts ; but every 
circumstance in the progression of Irish affairs, would lead us to compute 
upon an increasing supply from the sister island. • 

Oats do not promise largely. Of the potato crop there are no com- 
plaints, which is, perhaps, the most important consideration for Ireland. 

If, then, there be any rise in the price of wheat between this and the 
time when the new crop comes into use, it will proceed from the com- 
paratively exhausted stocks, upon which the cautious farmer computes and 
keeps back the supply. The delayed harvest, which will cerfhinly be 
from fourteen to twenty days*later than usual, and may, from being thus 
pushed forwards into the autumn be still further protracted, and from the 
indisposition of buyers to provide themselves beyond their necessities for 
the day. The millers have acted, for the last fortnight or three weeks, 
exactly on this principle; thus the slight inclination to speculate, which 
appeared after the rumours of the previous effects of the storms, have 
again died away. The advance of flour is attributable, rationally enough, 
to the very short supply of water, and the little wind common to th^season 
of Midsummer, which stop the mills of both kinds. 

The hay-harvest is superabunflant. It is utterly impossible for grass to 
stand thicker on the earth than the hay-cocks iridicated on tne strong soils. 
We never remember to have seen such a profusion. Nor was it otherwise 
in the less auspicious lands. • 

This also is very much the period of fairs, and, from the general accounts, 
we gather that stock have not been over plentifully shown, nor have beasts 
borne high prices. Sheep, lambs, and wool, as might be expected, and from 
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the briskness of the demand and the Exaltation of the price, arising oat of 
the full employment of the manufactories, have all risen in value- The 
ilock-farms form, indeed, the counterweight to the depression less sustained 
by grain cultivation. Hops and apples promise excellently. The execu-^ 
tion of the Poor Law Bill has occasi^dcd disturbances in some of the 
counties, but they have been" at once and easily suppressed. Unions for 
the extensive trial of the. workhouse system are everywhere forming, and 
with apparent success. There can homo doubt that the fraudulently-idle 
pauper is cut off from his plunder of the parochial funds, by the operation 
of the Act ; but there is yet a fearful trial to come, the consequences of 
which can only he known, when the effect upon the crime of the country 
shall be ascertained. Nothing is so clear, as that the labourer must be 
maintained, and if he cannot obtain honest employment, then conies the 
question whether he will endure the reduced, fair, and penal privations of 
the workhouse (f<firr they are nothing less) indicted not upon his offences, 
but upon his misfortunes. The doubt is, whether he will turn to prey upon 
society. At present, it cannot be denied that the Bill appears to work 
well ; but, we repeat, the hour of trial is not yet come. 

From all that we hava.stated, it^will be collected that the slight varia- 
tions in price (about 2s. upon wheat per quarter, and flour per sack), are 
rather to be estimated as permanent or consequential. All articles, in 
truth, are as stagnant as possible, and classed on the casual charm of a 
little more or less supply or demand ; and such must be the course of the 
markets till after harvest, unless disturli^d by some unexpected violent and 
really injurious changes of weather. AVe question whether the harvest can 
generally commence till between the 1st J^ud 8th of August, but a few days 
oivery hot weather, and a few showers, may cause the mor^rapid ripen- 
ing of the corn. At present, it is barely tinged with incipient yellow, the 
precursor of the glorious golden hue that encourages and enriches the 
country when its last fire-colour ** kindles round.'' At the time our pub- 
lication reaches the hand of the reader, nature will have arrived at her 
perfect beauty and perfect wealth. To those who love rural scenery, all 
seasons have their charms, but n<'ver is the country so magnificently 
clothed-— never is the bounty of Providence made so palpable to man, or so 
delightful to his senses, as during the periocl of the harvest— the sun rides 
forth rejoicing, and man enjoys the triumph of the year. Would to God 
that it were indulged to ;dl to partake its comforts in an adequate degree ! 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

New *Floricultural Instrument. — The French “Rose-Gatherer" pre- 
sents a refinement in floricultuval instruments highly characteristic of its 
origin. The general form of this little engine is that of a pistol ; it has a 
handle and trigger like it, and a cutter in the manner of the wire pliers, 
or flower gatherer, disguised as a barrel. A rod, answering to the ramrod, 
connects the pincers with theftrigger; which last, being pressed, opens 
the pincers — that is, charges the pistol. The operator then presents the 
pistol to the rose to be gathered, and so that, when the cutter operates, it 
may se^Tu^rate it at the precise point of the stalk deemed proper. Things 
being thus adjusted, the trigger is drawn, and the deed is done. Of course, 
this instrument, like a number of other hoHicultural toys manufactured by 
the Parisians, *s chiefly joowr les dames. — Loudon* s Encyclopaedia ofGar^ 
dening. 

^ Neto Method of Blanching Celery.— In the March number of the “ Irish 
Farmer -s and Gardener's Magazine," a Mr. Coglan recommends the fol- 
lowing method of cultivating celery, bv which he states he has been suc- 
cessful for many years in preserving this favourite vegetable from vrhat is' 
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called “ riis,l/* occasioned by the attack of grubs. In the month of Octo- 
ber he plants the ground designed lor celery the ensuing year with early 
cabbage, which will be cleared away by the first week in June, the 
nTbst proper season for planting. ^Previous to forming the drills, he col- 
lects the stalks and remaining leave# of the cabbages, and places t^^m in 
small heaps on the bed, which, after lying a day or two, will be found to 
have collected a great number of slugs and other vermin, which may be 
easily destroyed. The ground is tlien prepared and the plants put in ; 
when ready for blanching, tfie loose leaves of each plant are tied up, and 
strong wheaten straw, laid full length along the side of the drills, and 
staked down so much that it will completely exclude the light (excepting 
at the top, which is all that is requisite). By this treatment, he says, in 
the course of a month he has gathered celery perfectly free from either 
rust, grub, or insect. ^ 

Potatoes. — Dr. IVTitchell, of New^ York, is said to have discovered a new 
potato, the flower of which is analogous to that of the Solanum monta- 
num, and w’hich might be easily reared in our climates. M. Andre Kreig, 
of Augsbourg, is stated to have produced diftercnl,pSoi‘ts of wine, vinegar, 
beer, which keeps well, very pure brandy, sugar, and food for cattle, all 
from the common potato. — Aihenceum. • • 

A new species of wheat, which grows and ripens in seventy days, is said 
to have been introduced with success into the Department du Nord. 
Should this be true, and tjie new ^rain becofne perfectly acclimated in 
France, it will afford three h§.rvcsts, for, according to the declarations of 
the farmers, it grows equally well iu»all seasons. 

Culticatior^of Cabbage by Slips , — Slip off the sprouts from the cab- 
bage-stalks, let them lie a few hours to stop the bleeding, then plant them. 
After cutting the cabbages, the sprout again affords a supply of slips for 
plants ; and thus a regular succession of cabbages is secured throughout 
the year, preserving the quality of the pai^nt stock unchanged, and doing 
aw^ay with the necessity of raising plants from seed. — Gardener's Ma- 
gazine, 

In consequence of the low price of wheat, a considerable breadth of 
land has this year been sown with flax. Flax of home growth exceeds m 
value by on e-t hird Jthat which is imported. » 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Pneumatic Pai/way. — This affords another instance of the facility with 
which piesumcd impossibilities are effected — another case of the ease with 
which an egg may be made to stand on its small end! The whole secret 
of the pneumatic system of railway is in the means by which the power, 
obtainable within a close tube or<<tunnel by the rarefaction of the inclosed 
column of air, is communicated to a train# of carriages on the outside 
throughout its longitudinal extent, and in the combination necessary to 
render it effective, the principal feature in which is a perpetually shifting 
valve. . 

It happens, fortunately for the ready adoption of the pneumatic system 
of railway, that practical data are obtainable for determining the efficiency, 
economy, and extent of the means and materials it employs. The body 
of the railway is a cast-iron cylinder, with horizontal rads diametrically 
opposite to each other, and forming ledges on the# sides of the cylinder. 
The quantity of iron in a given length, and the consequent cost of the 
cylinders, are ascertainable to a fraction, and the cylinders maybe cast in 
substance as light as possible, since any required degree of strength may 
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be given to the construction by ribs or rings upon the lower semi-circum- 
ference at long intervals. The maintenance of fixed steam-engines, such 
as are to be used as prime movers, or to work the air-pumps, at statiqps^ 
along the line, is a matter of every-day experience ; and the working of 
the l''towing-machines, used in blastitig iron, furnishes data for the work- 
ing of air-pumps. We learn, too, that the important pneumatic problem 
regarding the inertia of air within ap extended tube is most satisfactorily 
demonstrated by efiicient practice to be no longer a problem, seeing that 
the presumed inertia does not exist. Many minor experiments, and much 
relative practice had given fair grounds for abating the presumption ; but 
latterly a system has been introduced, and is now extensively practised by 
an ingenious mechan^al engineer, by which the power of any convenient 
agent, as a first mover, is communicated to machinery at several miles 
‘distant from itv through extended connecting tubes, merely by the rarefac- 
tion of the column of air contained. The difference between the connect- 
ing tubes used in this system and those of the pneumatic railway is in 
favour of the latter, — if there were anything in the presumption above 
referred to, — because ^pf their greater calibre, and the consequent smaller 
proportion of rubbing surface in proportion to the column contained. That 
the tubes are in the former irpperforate, and in the latter are perforated 
and mechanically closed, will not be deemed a difterence against the rail- 
way system by tnose who know and can appreciate the secure and really 
beautiful arrangement by which its pneumatic valve is made efficient. A 
padded cord, formed upon an iron linked core, and made flexible, elastic, 
impervious to the atmosphere under a considerable pressure, and little liable 
to be acted upon by meteoric changed, is laid down in a trough over the ex- 
tended longitudinal perforation or chase, through which ttle communica- 
tion is effected from the internal apparatus called the dynamic traveller, 
upon which the power is obtained, to the external car called the governor, 
to which is attached the train of carriages to be drawn, in the place of 
the locomotive engine in the common system. The cord, being laid down 
in the chase, renders tl\p. tube or cylindrical body of the railway close, and 
as nearly air-tight as possible, or certainly as can be necessary ; for if the 
atmosphere be admitted to an ext6.it which shall almost reach the capacity 
of the air-pumps to withdraw it, still the action of the punr.ps would, in a 
few strokes, make the valve perfectly air-tight, by inducing such a pressure 
of the atmosphere ufion the upper quadrants of the . cylinder, and upon 
the back of the cord itself, as to bring them into perfectly close contact. 
The lifting and laying down again of the valvular cord by the travelling 
apparatus, to allow of the communication from the internal to the external 
parts, and to permit, also, the access of the atmosphere to play upon the 
rear qf the travelling piston and give the required impulse, are effected in 
a manner which is simple and certain. 

To obviate the necessity of bringing the cylinders together with any great 
degree of accuracy, and that common castings may be sufficient for the 
purpose without the necessity of boring;, the travelling piston is allowed 
to move freely and without packing, and the waste of air is very small : 
but, if necessary, an expanding piston may be found convenient in 
practice. 

It is proposed to divide the line of pneumatic railway into sections of 
frontt^bree to five miles in length, according to the acclivities to be worked, 
since the steeper acclivity wifl require higher degree of rarefaction to be 
obtained within the same time. Iligh-pressure steam-engines, of sufficient 
power, at each of the stations which limit the sections, will work air- 
pumps of sufficient capacity to produce the required degree of rarefaction 
to overcome the resis’tance of the load to be drawn within a given time; 
and the resistance being overcome, the train will, of course, proceed with 
a velocity equal to that with which the pistons of the air-pumps are 
worked; aided, and indee4 increased, by momentum — v/m acquitit 
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mtndo. We should not have thought it necessary to state that the prime 
movers would continue to work when the train had started — to keep it 
^ after it had been induced to go — but that people do fall into miscon- 
ceptions on the subject. We have%seen it seriously stated as an objection, 
that if a fourteenth of an atmosphere be obtained, the train would^n a 
fourteenth of the distance, and then stop ! In truth, however, if the case 
were as supposed, no such thing woul^ occur ; the tractive power, obtained 
by a certain degree of rarefaction, would fall off in the first yard the 
train advanced, if it we»e not kept up by the continued action of the 
air-pumps. • 

It is necessary to state, that the cylinder of the railway is intercepted 
internally at the stations, and so divided into sections, by a vertical valve. 
The presence of this directs the action of the engines upon that section 
over which a train has to be brought, whilst the engines, at the station* 
next in advance are preparing the following section to leceive and bear it 
along. Hence the withdrawal of the vertical or station- valve allows the 
on-coming train to pass at once, and without losing its momentum, into 
the next section, and within the action of the next station of engines,— 
whilst its return leaves the passed section free to operated upon again 
for another train ; since, as before intimated, the impelling column of air 
is admitted by the opening of the pneumatic valve immediately in the 
rear of the travelling piston, and has not to follow along through the 
cylinder from the extreme end behind it. 

Besides the great economy witn which Hactive power can be ob- 
tained through this system by the agency of fixed steam-engines, and the 
certainty and safety with which it is^ applied, it must be obvious that the 
system possesses the means, also, of increasing the power as it majr be 
required, if the ordinary working be not at a high degree of rarefaction. 
But rarefaction to the extent of one inch of mercury only, or about a thir- 
tieth of an atmosphere, will give upon the piston of a cylinder thirty-six 
inches in diameter, an amount of tractive»power equal to that of an ordi- 
nary locomotive engine. Let another inch of mercury be allowed for 
waste, friction, and other contingencies, and Uie rarefaction will then 
amount to only about a fifteenth of *ii atmosphere ; so that there is a 
range at command, only limited by the economical consideration, whether it 
be better to maintain, permanently, engines of sufficient power to obtain 
the higher degrea of rarefaction, and the consecjflient large amount of 
tractive power,— or to limit the acclivities. 

A practical difficulty has been suggested in the application of the pneu- 
matic railway, that it may not be crossed on the surface-level, so that com- 
munication from one side to the other of a road formed upon this system, 
must be by bridges over, or tunnels under it. If this be a difficul|y, it is 
possessed in common with thejjrcsent system of railway, when due care is 
taken to prevent injury to it and accidents to the public ; and we can 
state it as a fact, that no crossing on the surface-level is contemplated 
along the whole line of the T^onflgn and Birmingham Railway. Moreover, 
the pneumatic railway really has an advantage in this difficulty over the 
common system, that the bridges over it neAl not be so lofty, as it has no 
high engine-chimney to carry through. 

We do not think it necessary to enter more particularly than we have 
done into questions regarding the comparative expense of consmfeting 
and working a railw ay upon the ppeumatic system, and upon the common 
systems by the locomotion engine and by ropes w'orked by fixed engines. 
Dr. Lardner has done this with great candour and fairness, and we have 
seen estimates which appear to us to bear out the statements of the 
projectors of the pneumatic system of railw ay as td the real cost at wliich 
transit may be effected by means of it. Of its certainty and perfect safety 
none can entertain a doubt who have qualified themselves to judge of its 
pretensions ; whilst the possession of means which obviate the necessity 
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of boring through hills, and, to a great extent, of cutting and embanking, 
and the employment of steam as a first mover in its cheapest, instead of 
its dearest form, — together with the absence of destructive agencies upon 
the railway itself, — seem to insure the correctness of the assumptions wTch 
regard to comparative economy. ’ ® 

may state, in conclusion, that the pneumatic system of railway has 
been jealously examined by, and has the favourable opinion of, many of 
our most eminent philosophers, whilst its merits and pretensions are fully 
admitted by all such competent practical "and amateur mechanics and 
engineers as have given themselves the trouble to obtain information 
before they committed themselves to an opinion.' This, however, we are 
sorry to add, has not been the case with all ; but it is satisfactory to learn, 
nevertheless, that th'» system will be established beyond the power of 
misrepresentation, by the application of a practical line, the means of 
constructing wi'iicli are, indeed, already obtained . — TAtcrary Gazette. 

India Rubber . — This substance, which, within the memory of thousands 
now living, was only sold in stationers' shops for the purpose of rubbing 
out pencil-marks, is ^laily brought into some new and important use. 
Owing to its light and impervious qualities, it has for some years been 
made applicable .to most articles of external dress; while in America a 
boat has been recently constructed of it, which weighs only 20lbs., will 
carry a ton weight, and may be folded up into a portable bundle ! 

Glass Duty . — The total* amount of'duty charged on glass in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, during the year 1834, yvas 923,050/. 65. of which 
233,3 1 7/. 175*. 4rf.was on flint glass, 56,781/. 4^?. on plate, 10,149/. on broad, 
477,128/. 185*. iSd. on crown, 120,406/. 7s. on bottle, and 19^. 6rf. on 

German sheet glass. The total amount of drawback was 257,88 5^. 14^. 2t/., 
of which 85,229/. 11^. \d. vas on flint glass, 7,H53t. 18.9. 7t/. on plate, 
86,161/. 12^.6if/. on crown, 52,456/. 14.y. on bottle, and 20,183/. i7s. lie/. on 
German sheet-glass. 

Lenses for jl/irrovro/x ,v.- - Messrs. Trcconrt and Oberliausen have pre- 
sented to the French Academy specimens of lenses for micro.scopes, formed 
out of precious stones - viz., one *6f diamond, another of sapphire, and a 
third of ruby. It took twenty-four hours to polish the surface of a dia- 
mond lens, with a whf’ol which revolved at least 200 times in a second ; so 
that, in that single operation, the lens was turned rouAd 17,000,000 times. 
The diamond lens, in its simple state, magnifles 210 times; with a com- 
pound eye-glass {oeulaire. compose) it magnifies 245 times ; and in the 
latter case, the sapphire lens magnifies 255 times, and the ruby 235 times. 


BANKRUPTS, 

rjioM JUNE 23, TO JULTf 28, 1833, inclusive. 


June 23.— ft. Smith, Gravesend, Kent, brick- 
layer. U. PhAR&uN, Greenwiclt, Kent, 

ciiemist. G. Simmovs, KingVcrosiS, St. 
Pancras. surgeon. G. E. Turner, Chelteu- 
iinm, aiKponeer. J. Wriolev, Knowl, 
Saddl^orth, Yorkshire, woollen cloth mer- 
chant. £. Hancock, Sheffield, Yorkshire, 

hackneyman. W. Clark, Klngston-upon- 
Hull, hop-mcrchnnt. J. Grkenway, Ply- 
mouth, merchant. P. Lee, Winchester, 

scrivener. 

June 36.'-J. Bell and W. Stewart, Fore- 
street, silk manufacturers. G. W. Lvndsn, 
Gerrard-street, Soho, wholesale Jeweller, J. 


G.* JA.MUS, late of Bucklcrsbury, wine- 
merchant. A. Pricc, Priest-court, Foster- 
lane, Cheapside, struw-bonnet maker. W. 
T. Restkll. Budge-row, London, India-rubber 
manufacturer. G. Clisbv, Hungerfo^d- 
market, Middlesex, corn-dealer. J. W a lli's , 
late of Tooley-street, linen-draper. J. 

ftAVENSCROKT, jun., Manchester, wine-mer- 
chant. J. WuiTKLOCKS, Watiiall, Notting- 
hamshire, builder. T. Young, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer. J. Burnley, Wetlierby, 
Yorkshire, wood merchant. J. Broom, J. 
Taylor, and S. Brxogs, Hudderslield, fao6y 
cloth manufacturers. J. Bastian, Truro, 
Corn^yall, merchant* 
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June 30, — W. Baiitov, Stewart-street, 
Spitalfields, silk manufacturer. - W; L. 
Grack, Bastcheap, orange merchant. .T. 
4h^MCRS, Oxford-street, rheesemciugcr. F. 
^uRlftKir, FaiDpham, Surrey, hop-dcakr. I. 
BuRROHrs and J. Burrows, Piccadwly, Mid- 
dlesex, cork cutters. J, Mealkv, Cran- 
bourne-street, Leicestcr-square, fringe manu- 
facturer. G. Junes, Leice8ter-8trci.t, Leicess 
ter-square, auctioneer. W. H. Lynass, 
Saint Helen's, Lancashire, surgeon. * R, 
Lloyd, Birmingham, victualler. * T. Livk- 
Sisr, sen., G. Livrsky, J.Livbsky, and T. 
Liyksky, jiin., Cowpe, Lancashire, woollen 
manufacturers. J. Pownalt., Manchester, 

innkeeper. 

July 3. — E. M‘Cov, Well-court, Qticen- 
slrect. City, stationer. S. Maiku, St Juhn- 
street, Cierkenwell, currier. J. Watton, 
Upper Bedtord-place, surgeon. J. Ser- 
jeant, Liverpool, window-blind manufac- 
turer. W. CiiAwxuR, Hiiiklcy. Leicester- 
shire, tea-dealer. G. J. Lowe, Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, mail contractor. J. Bay- 

Liss, Uaventry, Northamptonshire, builder. 
J. SoLLowAV, Leamington Priors, Warwick- 
shire, innkeeper, 

July 7.— E. G. F. SiE VERS, Ranelagh-strcet, 
Belgrave-squaro, coal-merchant. J.tjATBS, 
juii, Margaret-street, CaTendish-8quare,*8ur 
geon. G, Stbrnjiero, Coleman-strcet, City, 
merchant. B. White, Reading, printer. 
T. Minton, Beak-street, Regent-street, grocer. 
W. Ricbardson, King-street, Covent-garden, 
wine-merchant. J. Deacon, Berners-street, 
Oxtord-street, upholsterer. J. Goodwin, 
Buttle, Hastings, Sussex, innkeeper. J. 
Lakcie, Liverpool, broker, II.Ruoades, 
Manchester, spirit-dealer. W, IIopkwei-l, 
hliddleton-place, I.enton, Nottinghamshire, 
joiner. J. Macknigiit, Dark-lane, Dawloy, 
Shropshire, grocer. * W. Turi.by, Cosely, 
Staffordshire, canal carrier. K. P. South- 
ern, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, wheelwright. 

July 10. — J. IloADE, ICnglefield-grccn, Sur- 
rey, grocer. N. Tufpvkll and S. Tupf- 
NELL, Yurk-street, Middlesex ITospital, tal. 
low-chandicrs. J. Daniel, Bath, timber- 
merchant. D, Mackellar, Broad-street- 
buildings, merchant. T. Parry, Greon-st., 
TheobaldVrond. tailor and licensed victuiilier. 
E. Farbbrothbr, Oxford, wine-merchant. 

July 14.— P. Grant and J. Bell, Strand, 
printers. F. KnowlBs, Lawrence-lane, City» 
innkeeper. J. C. Coats, Basinghnll-street, 
man-milliner. W. H. Andrews, Picca- 
dilly, bookseller. J. O. N. Rutter, Lyming- 
ton, wine- merchant. R. Fairclouoh, 
Farlngtou. Lancashire, tanner. J. Sol- 
LOWAY, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
innkeeper. T. Benson, York, chain-maker. « 

July 17.— R. Hunt, SpUalfields, silk-munu- 


factiirer. G. T. Wuitinoton, New Lon- 
don-street, City, merchant. H. I]|ieson, 
Tuoley-street, ironmonger. W. Addison, 
Taunton, Somersetshire, tea-dealer. •'* J. 
Chknnells. Limehouse Hole, winc-merchant 
F. Coupees and W. Coupeks, Luton, Bed- 
Tordshire, straw-hat manufacturers. yjt: 
Thompson, Star-court, Bread-street, ware- 
hausemaii, R. Garr ktt, Wood.slock-street, 
C^ford-street, lead-merchant. T. Corbett} 
West Ham, Essex, nurseryman, J. NioKS, 
^Yarwick, carpenter. \V. Cole and H. Good* 
MA5^ Northampton, tailors. N. Fbnwice, 
North Shields, Northumberland, common 
brewer. T. Musselwiiite, Devizes, Wilt- 
shire, saddler. 9 

July 21.--B. Shout nud^H. C, Nicolas, 
Milb.ink-strect, Westminster, fish-sauce manu- 
facturers. J. Gray, Wentworth-placc, Mile- 
end-road, linen-draper. W. Dickinson, 
Cateaton-street, whole.sale shoe-manufacturer* 
K. Rowe, Fulwood’s-renfs, Holborn, victual- 
ler. J.Horbs, ileaiimr>nt-mew!«, St. Mary* 
le-bone, livery-stable keeper. G. W. Ro- 
BLiiTS,* Adum’s-cuurt, *Broud. street, CitY» 
merchant. M. Bone, South Shields, 
owner. T. Messenger, Liverpool, pro- 
^'ision merchant. C. MEnEuiTu, Rochdale, 
ironmonger. * 

July 24.--5I. Loat, Nine Elms, Batterseat 
Surrey, whitening manufacturer. C. Wood, 
sen., and C. Wood, jiin., Poppin’s-court, Flect- 
blreet, printers. T. '1'om -i i i n, Luton, Bed- 
fordshire, baker. T. Parkin, jun., and D* 
Brown, Ilutton-couit, Threndneedle-slreet, 
ship and insurance brokers. T. L. Cromp- 
ton, Worthington Mills, Standlsh, Lan- 
ca’fhire, paper-maker. H. Pknfold, Salis- 
bury, linen-drapfr, R. Franklin, Ferriby 
Slii^e, Lincolnshire, miller. J. Boniface, 
Eastergale, Sussex, maltster. J.'Fkwstkr, 
Klngston-upou-Iliill, builder. W. Bates, 
Ildlifux, Yuikshire, merchant. T. Coi> 
LI vowooD, Abingfi^n, Berkshire, corn-dealer. 

Hall ami T. Hodokinson, Nottingham, 
hop-merchants. T. Read, Buhvell, Not- 
thiKhamshire, lime-burner. R. Evamy, 
Southampton, hop-merchant. A Scott, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, innkeeper. J. Bkeden, 
Campsey Ash, Suffolk, innkeeper. C.BlandT, 
Worcester, scrivener. * 

July 28 .— Thomas Booinson Willia.M8, 
Leonard- Strkatb Coxe, and George 
Chambers, Lamb’s-bmldings, BunhilJ-row, 
patentees and manufacturers of japanned 
wares, andlSt. Dunstun's-bni, w'ine-merchants. 
George Thomas Brown, Mark-lane, Back- 
manufacturer. Georob Tuns tall, Wor- 
cester, hop-merchant. Thomas Asik Bir- 
mingham, druggist. Samuel WisTS9^b, 
Birmingham, brass-founder. Winciicombb 
Henry Savilk Hartley, Upper Glocester- 
place, Regent’s-paik, music-seller. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The commercial and shipping inter- 
ests of the country continue to present 
a wy satisfactory appearance ; as, nottf 
ivitnstandiiig the participation of Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other ports in the 
China trs^e, which, until lately, wSs 
reserved exclusively to the Port of Lon- 
don, the tonnage entering the metropo- 
litan port, so far from suffering «any 
diminution, has considerably increased. 
In the manufacturing department of 
industrial occupation, the woollen facto- 
ries have been Actively employed until a 
later period of the season than usual, in 
those descriptions of goods which depend 
upon the alternations of seasons ; and 
it is gratifying to the friends and sup- 
porter of our Australid.i colonies to ob- 
serve the increasing attention with 
which the trade fegard the produce of 
the flocks of those distant colonists. 
The Silk Trade maintains a steady 
course; the Cotton A1 ami Victories are 
somewhat indolent compared with the 
excited state of activity, which, until 
lately, they exhibited for a long period.® 

In the Colonial Produce Market, West 
India Muscovade Sugars have lieen in 
extensive demand of late, particularly 
the lower qualities which are in use for 
the ordinary run of preserves, pnd for 
home-made wines. A rise of l«. per 
cwt. in all descriptions lA^s lately taken 
place, and is firmly maintained. The 
present quotations are, — for Jamaica, 
brown, 55s. to 56s. ; middling, 57s. to 
68s . ; good, to very fine, 59s. to 
* Mauritius and Kast India Sugars have 
also advanced lately Is. to Is. Gr/. per 
cwt. : of the former, yellow i.s quoted at 
54s. to 60s. 6ii. ; grey, 58s. Gd. to 59s. 6<l : 
brown, 49s. to 53s. : of the latter, good 
middling, to fine white Bengal, lias 
brought 32s. 6d. to 34s. 6d. ; Manilla, 
30s. There is a good demand also for 
Foreign Sugars. 

Some considerable animation has lately 
prevailed in the Refined Market, in con- 
sequence of the eager competition of the 
grocers, and Is. to Is. 6d. per cwt. in 
advance has been the result ; the de- 
mand, still continues, and the stock on 
batSh'^ IS very scanty. 

The last average price of West India 
Muscovades was 1/. Us. lljrf. 

Every department of the Coffee Mar- 
ket is dull, more particularly tliat for 
British Plantation. Tie quotations are, 
for Jamaica, ordinary, to fine ordinary, 
78s. to 100s.; middling, 1 00s. to 105s.; 
good to £ne, 107«* to 118s, ; Ceylon, 


good quality, C3s. to 64s. ; ordina^jg, to 
good oldinary Brazil, 50s. oa. to 5 Is. 

In Cocoa there is not much doing; 
good Trinidad has brought 51s. 6d. to 
62s.; a parcel of 400 or 500 bags of 
Brazil sold for 27s. 

The iqarket for Rum is very firm, 
the stock ill the hands of importers 
being reduced to a very small amount ; 
proof Leewards now command 2s. Id, 
per gallon, and for Jamaica, 30 over 
proof, 3». 2d. is asked. 

The Cotton Market is steady; recent 
sales furnish the following results : — 

Snratr^orfl.to fine . . G|d. to Slef. 

Madras, fair to good . 7i ■— 

Uuvved, fair .... 10| 

Bengal, fair to fine . . 7i — 

Tea Sales, to the extent of 61,000 
packages, have passed during the last 
inontli ; but scarcely more than one- 
third of the quantity found purchasers, 
the importers having made a deter, 
mined* resistance to the depression which 
waa going on, and taken in the greater 
portion of what was offered. The con- 
sequence was, that what was really sold 
has generally produced better prices ; 
Boheas are Id per lb. liigher ; middling 
Congous nearly 2d. ; Twankays, l^d. ; 
and Imperial and Ciuiipowder, 3d. per 
lb. dearer. 

The late Sale of Indigo, consisting of 
7685 chests, of which about 1700 were 
bought in, opened very heavily, and for 
the first week ]>rice8 ‘'were from 4d. to 
8d. per lb. below those of the April sale ; 
towards the conclusion there was more 
competition, and an advance of 2d. to 
3d. per lb. took place ; the average de- 
preciation may be estimated as follows : 
on fine and good from 3d. to 6d.; on 
middling and con.suming, 4d. to 8d.; 
on ordinary and low, 3d. to 6d. Madras, 
ho’c/ever, realised last sales prices, and, 
in some instances, an advance of 3d. 
per lb. 

, There is a steady supply of Wheat at 
Mark-lane, and little or no fluctuation 
has taken place of late in the quotations ; 
with some partial and inconsiderable 
exceptions, the prospect of the harvest 
is most satisfactory. Some few samples 
of Oats, rubbed out, which have been 
' exhibited, were of good weight and co- 
lour. The estimated duty on Hops has 
fallen from 205,000/. to 195,000/. ; the 
scorclungheat of the sun, and the want 
of rain, having materially injured them 
in some districts. 

The English Funds have been re- 
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markably steady during the month ; at 
the commencement of it the quotation 
of Consols for the Account Avas 91} to 
from which they advanced to 92}, 
biit'^i^ceived^ a check from t!io <|xpecta> 
tion of a loan for providing the funds 
to meet the claims of the slave-owners. 
This expectation has not been fallacious, 
and the realization of it has reduced the 
quotation to 90, which, after allow'ing 
for the dividend Avhich has bedn paid in 
the interval, leaves a net depreciation of 
something more than 1 per cent. 

In the Foreign Funds the progress 
of the past month has been marked by 
a very decided improvement in those 
Securities which, in the preceding 
month, liad been the instruments of 
such ruinous losses to many. Spanish 
Bonds have risen from 43 to 32 ; and 
the discount on Scrip has been reduced 
from 15 to 7}> Within the List few 
days the same causes, however, ivliich 
operated on English Stock have produced 
an unfavourable impression on Spanish, 
and caused a reaction of about 2 per 
cent. Tiie improvement in Portiigucse 
Bonds during the same time has l^eeti 
about 5 per cent. 

The closing prices of the principal 


public securities and on the 24tU 

are subjoined : — 

flXGLISn FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 211} 15} — Three per 
cent. Reduced, 90} } —Three per cent# 
kmsols, 90 — Three and a Half per Cent, 
(educed, 98} Three and a Hnlfi^er 
Cent. New, 98~Long Annuities, 18C0, 
li>| — India 'Stock, 205 6 — India 
Bonds, 9 1 1 — Exchequer Bills, 28 30-— 
Cousols for Account, 90. * 

^ SUAttF.S. 

Aiiglo-Mexican, C 7 — Bolanos, 125 
1.30 — Brazilian, Imperial, 37 9 — Ditto 
iyElRey,6 7— 08mada,34i 5}— Colom- 
bian, 12} 13}— Heal Del Alonte, 21 2 
— United Mexican, 4 }.* 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 100 } — Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 percent. 85} 8 — Chilian, G 
per cent. 44 O^-Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 3fiJN7} — Danish, 3 per cent. 
78 V 7»-Dutch, 2} pgr cent. 54| ’ — 
Ditto, 5 per cent. lOlf § — Mexican, G 
peV cent. 38} 7} — Peruvian, C per cent. 
}10 1 — Portuguese, 3 per cent. 591 80} 
— Ditto Regency, 5 per cent. 90} 1— 
Russian 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 109} 
• — Spanish, 1821, 6 per cent. 60} 1 — 
Ditto, 1835, Scrip, 5 per cent. 9} 8}. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

77ie Revenue,— Wq subjolnithc official tables for the quarter ended the 
5th instant. They exhibit, upon a comparison of the financial year and 
quarter with the corresponding periods last year, a deficiency upon both ; 
on the year io the amount of 1,758,886/., and on the quaiter ot 656,407/. 
“ The chief falling off,” says one of our London contemporaries, appears 
in the hlxcise, the income for which is* less by 3,194,265/, for the year, and 
551,461/. than before ; but this is more formal than real, and is prodibced 
chiefly by the transfer of the teif duties from that department of the pub- 
lic accounts to that of the Customs. This latter accordingly shows an 
increase upon the receipts of last year of 2,457,515/. on the whole year, 
and of 384,420/. upon the quarter.* Under the heads of Post-Office and 
Miscellaneous will be found an improvement as to the year and quarter, m 
the first to the amount of 23,000/. and 4000/., and the latter of 13,736/. 
and 5314/. respectively. The income derived from the Assessed Taxes has 
greatly fallen off, being 982,019/. less upon the year than the la^^^p^nd 
425,036/. upon the quarter. Stamps, too, have proved 131,574/. less pro- 
ductive upon the year, and 72,143/. less upon the quarter. Un^r the 
head of Repayments of Monies advanced for Public \^ orks, &c., there is 
an increase upon the year of 54,721/.. but a decrease upon the quarter of 
1501/. The amount of Exchequer Bills to be issued >for the service of the 
present quarter is larger than usual, being 6,717,239/, 
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Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the] 



Qrs. ended July 5, 

In- 

,De. 

1 \irs. ended July 6 , 

Zq« 


Customi...^ 

18U. 1 1835. 

crease. 

crease. 

1834. 

1835. 

crease. 

crease. 

4.077.2071 4.4fil.G27 

384,420 


15.5ir.210 


2,457,515 



3,058,509 .2.502,048 
1,096.314! 

1.995.4291 1,500,393 
338,000 i 342.000 
5,475 1 10.879 

551.461 
72 , 14:^ 

14.792,872 

0,024,609 

11,598,607 

6,4 9 : 4 , 098 

3,194.265 

131,574 

982,019 






425,036 

. 4.869i6i0 
1,361? ,000 
48.200 

3,8b7,591 

130,000 

61,936 


Post-Omc6 . . 

4,000 

5,314 

23,000 

13,736 

Migceliatu... 





; ■ 

11.095,934 '10441.028 

I, 

** 


43,249,494 

41,4:15,887 



RepaynienU 
or Advances 






for Public 
Works, &c. . 

1 ^ 

102,760 * 101,259 


1.501 

422,410 

477.131 

64,721 


Total ,je 

11,198,694 i 10.542,287 

1 393.734 

i.050.141 

43.67h904 

41,913,018 

2,548,979 

4.307,858) 



393.734 



2,548,972^ 










6.>6,4U7 



l.'758,886i 

1 


«. 






iXfPERIAL PAELIAMKNT.— HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 22. — Lord Denman announced the resijjnation of the Earl of 
T3evon (formerly Mr. W. Coiirtenav> as Clerk Assistant in their Lordships‘ 
House. ' 

June 24. — Lord Melbourne, aftei: some eulogistic observations, moved 
that, in the opinion of the House, it was rigid to record the just sense 
which 'it entertained of the zeal, abilit)% diligence, and integrity with 
which the Earl of Devon performed the arduous duties of Assistant Clerk. 
The Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurd, Lord Brougham, Lord Shadcs- 
bury, and Lord Abinger, gave their testimony in corroboration of the 
opinions of the Premier, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

June 29.— Lord MolKourne, in reply to Lord Farnham, said that h'e 
hoped to be able to submit a mca mre legarding Municipal Corporations 
(Ireland) in the course of the present Session. — The Manpiess of London- 
derry moved for a copy of the Order in (^ouncil suspending the Foreign 
{inlistment PreventitJn Act, and for copies of papers«connected therewith. 
—The Earl of Devon's answer to the ex])ression of their Lordships’ satis- 
faction at his performance of tlie duties of (Jlerk Assistant w'as ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of the House. 

June 30. — ^Thc Building Committee was rc-appointed, on the motion of 
Visccunt Duncannon, and the statement of Sir R. Smirke referred to tliem. 
— Lord Brougham’s lesolutions on eduoation were withdrawn, after an 
opinion expressed to that effect by Lord I^Ielbourne. 

July 2.— Lord Melbourne, in reply to some obseiwations of the Marquess 
of Londonderry respecting tlic warfare \n the north of Spain, said that he 
believed the decree, purporHhg to be signed by Don (hirlos, excepting from 
the benefit of the convention of Lord Eliot all foreigners w'ho wore engaged 
in arms against him, to be a forgery. — On the motion of the Archbishop of 
Ca-wieLbuiy, a Bill for the belter regulation of Ecclesiastical Benefices, 
having no cure of souls, was read a first time. 

July 3. — The Marquess of Londonderry again spoke on the subject of the 
decree stated to have been issued by Don Carlos, and called upon Lord 
Melbourne to ascertain whether it was true or false. 

July 7. — ^The Marquess of Lansdowne moved an address to his Majesty 
on the subject of building a temporary House of Parliament for their 
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Xordships, on the plan and site recommended by Sir b/ Smirke, which 
was agreed to. 

July 14. — ^The Earl of Radnor moved the second reading of theThirty- 
nii» Articles Bill, the objec|of which was “ to repeal the law which re- 
quired subscription 1o the “hirty-nme articles on matriculation, an(^on 
taking the degrees of Bachelor of Aits and of Master of Arts, if ilif!ose 
degrees were taken before tlie age of twenty-three.*’. His Lordship sup- 
, ported the Bill in a speech of considei'able length, contending that the 
Articles refeiTed to w^ere sddorti understood by the parties required to s6b- 
scribe to them. — The Arcnbishop of Canterbury opposed the Bill. He 
: maintained that the practice was justifiable, inasmuch as the object was to 
support the Establishment ; and that to pass a Bill like the present would 
be to pronounce a censure upon the Establishment t^al was not deserved. 
He moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be deferred till that day three 
months. — After an extended discussion, the House divided.* The numbers 
were — For the Bill. 57 ; against it, 163 ; majority against it, 106. 

July 17. — Lord Brougham, in alluding to a motion which had been 
passed in the Commons, deprecated in very strong terms the introduction 
of ladies to the Houses of Lords and Commons, ^'‘here was no person 
more devoted to the fair sex than himself, iior no person more desirous of 
seeing them in their proper places ; but if no other Noble* Lord did so, he 
would feel it his duty to move, that they be excluded from the House of 
Lords during their Lordships’ del ibciidions. 

July 20.-- -In answer to LcJl-d Clengall, J.ord S/[elbourne said that the 
Irish Coercion B\U was only inkoduced in consequence of various acts of 
disturbance and outrage in dillj’rcnt pS.rts of Ireland in the years J831 and 
1832. The state of things had been in consecpience much improved, and 
it was therefore not thought necessary by the Government to renew the 
measure iu all its details. 

July 21.— The Municipal Corporations Biy was read a first time. — The 
Archbishop of Oanierbury moved that the Bill to prevent the lapse of 
benefices where there raiglit be no cure of souls, ffo considered in Com- 
mittee. — Two amendments were introdiiq^*d in Committee— 1. To prevent 
the retrospective operation of the Bill. 2. To sanction the rcsumplion of 
the patronage by the Crown, if if should deem it proper so to do. 

.July 24. — Several petitions were presented against \he Corporation Re-* 
form Bill. — The Lapse of Benefices* Bill was read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE COMMONS, 

June 22. — Lord J. Russell, in reply to Mr, Estcourt, said tliat with 
regard to any property bequeathed to corporations for certain specific* and 
charitable imrposes, it was not Ivs intention to apply it to the purposes of 
the borough funds. — ^Tr. Pracd’s motion, that all rights and privileges at 
present enjoyed by members of existing corporations should be secured 
to their present possessors and Ih'iir descendants, was wdthdrawm, after 
some discussion. — The House went into Coijiiiiittce on the Municipal 
■Refoi-m Bill. 

June 23. — The House went into Committee on the Municipal Reform 
Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. — Mr. Wakley's motion, 
the ballot for entering the names of Members having public petitions to 
present do take place half an hoifr before the time appointed for Mr. 
Speaker taking the chair,” was agrfeed to. 

June 24.-— The Education (Ireland) Bill was read {^second time, on thi 
understanding that it should not be further proceeded with this Session. 
Lord Mahon moved for the production of A copy of the Order in Council 
by which the Foreign Enlistment Act was suspended in* favour of the 
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Spanish Goveiviment ; for copies of all correspondence which had taken 
place between the Spanish Government and the Secreta.ry of State for 
Foreign Affairs relative to the subject.” The motion, after a long debate* 
was agreed to. — The Agra Government Bill went tl^rough Committee.--' 
The House went into Committee on ihe Minficipal Corporations 

’^iliune 25.— On the motion of Mr.Yleetwood, a Select Committee respect- 
ing his Majesty’s Consuls resident in Foreign States was appointed. 

June 26. — Mr. Tooke gave notice, that on Thursday next he should 
move, that all Bills for divorce should be referred to a Select Committee* 
unless the House made an especial order, in particular cases, to the con- 
trary. His object was to do away with the practice of examining witnesses 
at the Bar of the House. 

June 29. — Mr. Go'alburn presented the report of the Drogheda Election 
Committee, declaring that Mr. U. Plunket ought to have been returned 
instead of Mr. O’Dwyer. — Mr. R. Plunket and Mr. Vigors afterwards took 
the oaths and their seats. — Mr. E. L. Bulwer postponed his motion on the 
newspaper .stamps till August 11, and that respecting the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universilies till August 4, those being the first open 
days. — Lord J. Russell, in reply to Mr. Wilks, said he did not intend to 
proceed with tlje Dissenters’, Marriage Bill, &c. this Session. He should 
do so, however, early in the next, when he would introduce Bills for a 
general registration, and also re.specting church-rates. — Mr. O'Connell 
presented a pci ition from Dublin, praying for poor-laws for Ireland. An 
altercation took place b^etween Sir R. IngVls and Mr. O'Connell, in con- 
sequence of the unparliamentary language used by the latter, which was 
put an end to by the Speaker. — ^The Ipswich election came again under the 
consideration of the House, and Messrs. 0*Malley, Cook, Clamp, and Bond, 
were ordered to be brought up and discharged. — Mr. Praed’s motion, for 
copies of papers relative to the rccal of Lord Heytesbury, was rejected, 
after an animated debate, on a division, by a majority of 2 .j 4 ?tgainst 175. 
—The House then went int«. Committee on the Municipal Corporations 
Bill. 

June 30. — Mr. Gisborne moved that the Attorney-General be directed 
to prosecute all tlie persons gttilty of bribery at the Ipswich election. 
Agreed to. — Lord J. Russell, in reply to some observations of Sir R. Peel, 
acknowledged the ^fair course the Right Hon. Baronet and tho.se who 
acted with him had piii .sued relative to the Municipal Corporations Bill. — 
The remainder of the business of the evening was principally taken up 
with the Committee ou that measure. a 

July 1.— Sir W. Rae’s motion on the Church of Scotland was withdrawn, 
on the statement of Lord J. Russell that a Commission should be appointed 
on the subject. — In the Oonimiltee on the Municipal Corporations Bill, the 
clauses up to the 38th were agreed to. •’ 

July 2. — ^The House went into Committee on the Municipal Corporation.s 
Bill, and the clauses up to 5.5 were passed. — Mr. Hume obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal so much of 25 Geo. 11. as restrains the amiise- 
ments of music and danciAg. He also obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
diminish expen.ses at elections, and to abolish the qualifications of Mem- 
berg .inquired to serve in Parliament. 

July 3.— Mr. H. L. Bulwer presented a petition from New South Wales, 
signed by 6000 of the free inhabitf-nts of that colony, praying for the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly there. — On the motion of Lord 
J. Russell, the House then resolved itself into Committee upon the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill. 

July 6. — ^The House again went into Committee on the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill. 
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Jul 3 r y.— A discussion took place oh the presentation (ff petitions from 
Fifesnire, complaining of the appointment of Col. Lyndsay as Colonel of 
the Fifeshire Militia.— Lord John Russell said that the Secretary of St^e 
hast no power over the appsintmen]^, and it would only have been his duty 
to advise his Majesty not fo sanction it if the individual was disquaMed 
upon proper grounds ; but he did not think a diifei ence of political opfmons 
was a sufficient ground of disqualification.— Sir R. Peel concurred in that 
view of the subject. • 

July 8.— Mr. O’Brien move^d the second reading of the Irijdi Poor Law 
Bill, which was opposed by Lord Morpeth, acceded to by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, alter a protracted dlibate, was eventually carried, and 
ordered to be committed on the 22nd inst.— On the motion of Capt. G. 
Fergusson, that the report of the Entailed Estates (Scotland) Bill be taken 
into consideration, the Lord Advocate moved, as an amendjpent, that it be* 
taken into further consideration that day three months, when the House 
decided in favour of the amendment by a majority of 70. 

July 9.— The House resolved itself into Committee on the Municipal 
Corporations Bill. — Lord John Russell moved that Jthe Bill be reported to 
the House, and that the rejiort be received immediately. He made this 
motion for the purpose of having the Bill r^ow re-committed pro/ormd, in 
order that when the report was brought up and received, he might move 
that the Bill be printed. — The motfons were agreed to in the order 
proposed. ^ ^ 

July 10. — Mr. T. Duncomlte ptesented a petition from Col. Bradley, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Majur Arthur in removing him from the army. 
Lord Howick and Sir H. Hardinge,*after some discussion, defended the 
conduct of Major Arthur.— Mr. T. Duncombe gave notice that he should* 
on the 2 1st inst., move for a Committee to inquire into the allegations 
made by Col. Bradley — The petition w'as then laid upon the Table.— Mr. 
Hume inquired whether the Government had received a iietition from 
Perthshire complaining that Capt. KnighfJ of the Coast Guard Service* 
had voted at the last election for Perthshire, as, i^true, he had committed 
a breach of the law. — Lord J. Russell said that he had no official know- 
ledge of such a petition. • 

July 13. — ^The Irish Church Bill w’as read a second time. In reply to Mr. 
D. W. Harvey, Lord J. Russell said that he had it in command from his 
Majesty to state, thjft his Majesty was willing to place at the disposal of 
Parliament the whole of his interests in the rights, privileges, and patron- 
age of the Irish Church. — The House then resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply. An animated discussion took place on the grant for Irish edu- 
cation, which was carried, on a division, by a majority of 143 against 41. 

July 14.— On the motion of Lord J. Russell (pro forma), the bouse 
went into a Committee upon ’the Municipal Corporations Bill, to which 
several new clauses were appended. The Bill, in its amended state, was 
then ordered to be printed.— Mr. Ewart's motion for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the best means of ^extending a knowledge of the arts, and 
the principles of design, among the manui^cturing population of the 
country ; and also to inquire into the constitution of the Royal Academy, 
and the efiects produced by it, was acceded to. — Mr. Buckinghan^s mo- 
tion for leave to bring in Bills to authorise the purchase of landsmPthe 
purpose of makint^ public walks, gardens, and places of recreation in the 
open air, in the neighbourhood of Ml towns, for the use of the popjilation 
generally ; and to authorise the erection of public institutions to embrace 
the means of diffusing literary and scientific information, and forming li- 
braries and museums in all towns, for the use of fhe inhabitants of the 
same, was agreed to.— 7 Mr. Gisborne’s motion for the re-appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider the claims of the Baron de Bode, was rejected* 
on a division, by a majority of 177 against 59. , 
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: July It Loi^ J. Russell proposed the eourses|.iwhioh he thotisrht best to 
l^dopt in reference to the further progress of ihe Municipal Corporations 
Bijl* He had fi»und, contrary io his original idea, that he could not take ^ 
the discussion on the report without suj)mittinaall the amendments wlwch 
ha(n>een proposed in Committee to jg. second Sd third reading. Many of 
them^were verbal, and the number of all was very great. Thence arose a 
considerable diflSculty^ which he saw* no mode of obviating, except by 
adopting one of two courses — eithtr to propose that all the motions of 
which notice had been given on bringing up the report, should be taken on 
the third reading, or that the Bill should be taken as it was, and the mo- 
tions proposed on the report. — Oapt. G. Berkeley's motion that a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider and report upon the best moans of 
providing a Gallery foe the accommodation of Ladies to hear the debates 
• jn the House of Commons, was carried, on a division, bv a majority of 153 
againsf 104. — The House went into Committee on the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill. 

• Julv 17.— Lord J. Russell having moveckthat the House should resolve 
into Committee on the Municipal Corporations Bill, Mr. Hume was about 
to make a statement*A’ith respect to the existence of Orange Lodges, 
when he was loudly called to order. — After a few words from the Speaker, 
M**- Hume again* addressed thS House, and said, that if his information 
was true, he should have to impeach an individual of distinction of high 
crimes and misdemeanours against the Slate. The Hon. Member ex- 
pressed his intention of m-oving, on Tuesday jiext, that the Select Com- 
mittee already appointed should be directed to report what evidence they 
had taken respecting the existence of Orange Lodges in Ireland. — Sir R. 
Peel said his motion respecting the Irish Church was appointed for Tues- 
day, but now he should have to give precedence to the Hon. Member for 
Middlesex. — Mr. Hume said his motion >vas of more importance than the 
Irish Church.— -After a long and rather stormy discussion, Mr. Hume 
fixed Monday for his motion.-j-The House then went into Committee on 
the Municipal Corporations Bill. 

July 20. — Mr. W, Patten moved that the Committee on Orange Lodges 
have liberty to report evidence from time to time. He brought forward the 
motion because it was the desire of the Committee to submit certain evi- 
dence to the House without delay. — Mr. Jackson said that the Duke of 
Cumberland had, as*^ Imperial Grand Master of certain lodges, issued 
4,000 or 5,000 warrants ; but that, if they were applied as had been re- 
presented, the proceeding had been contrary to the wish and intentions of 
the Royal Duke. They were never intended for the formation of lodges in 
the army. The motion was eventually agreed to, and the first report after- 
wardsfc presented. — The Municipal Corporation Bill was read a third time 
and passed, after an animated debate, v^iich terminated without a di- 
vision. 

July 21. — Several petitions were presented against the Irish Church 
Bill. — Lord Morpeth moved that the Rouse resolve into a Committee on 
the Bill.— Sir R. Peel move^ that it be an instruction to such Committee 
to separate the Bill ; to confine that portion of it which regards the more 
effectual recovery of tithes to one Bill, and to embody what concerned a 
npwfejpropriation of the property of the Church of Ireland in another Bill. 
He contended that if justice could prevail, his motion would be adopted ; 
and deplored that there had been so much exaggeration on the subject of 
the revenues of the Irish Church. As to surplus, he declared that all the 
documents and reports of the Government proved the expectation to be 
ylsionary, and he thenefore held that the pretence of a surplus was disho- 
nest, and that the encouragement of the idea was only calculated to gene- 
ric delusions, and to promote the undermining of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted the motion, con<* 
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tending that the object of the Right Hon. Baronet wfts^not to divide the 
Bill, but to divide the House. — After a long discussion the House ad-* 
k journed. ^ 

'!iuly 22. — ^The adjourned debat e^on the Irish Church Bill was resupied 
by Mr. Hume, who said if it were ndt passed the Irish Church muSteXA 
pect no more aid from the Parliament. — Mr. Goulburn and Sir J. Graham 
supported the proposition of Sir R. Peel, considering that the tithe question 
was a fit subject for legislation, and required some measure, but that the 
appropriation provisions tAight to be separately considered. — Lord Howick 
spoke in favour of the whole Bill, and against any separation of it. He 
should prefer the rejection of the whole Bill rather than the separation,-— 
On the motion of Mr. Brotherton the debate was a^in adjourned. 

. July 23. — The debate on the Irish Church Bill was again^resumed. Mr. • 
Ward spoke in favour of the Bill, and against the separation proposed by 
Sir R. Peel.~Sir R. Bateson strongly opposed the Bill, and supported Sir 
R. Peel's proposition. — Mr. Sl^gil supported the Bill at great length, as 
presenting the only hope of doing good to Ireland. — Lord Morpeth also 
supported the Bill.— Lord Stanley resisted the measure, and exposed the 
fallacy of the calculations of surplus, if the Protestant Establishment were 
to be maintained in Ireland. — Lord John Rfissell defended the Bill at some 
length, declaring that it. had been brought forward most conscientiously, 
and after the fullest and mdst anxious consideration. He resisted the 
splitting of the Bill, and ri^ici^ed the idea of ♦collecting tithes, without 
an immense increase of our military force, or of the House being ready to 
enter into such a contest.— -Mr.'O'Connell concluded the debate, speaking 
strongly for the Bill.— The H«use then divided, when there appeared, for 
Sir R. Peel’s proposition, 282 ; against it, 319 ; majority against it, 37.-^ 
The House then resolved into Committee, pro forma. 

July 24. — Mr. G. Berkeley moved that the Committee appointed to con- 
sider the best plan for affording accommodation to ladies in the gallery be 
at liberty to make their report to the House, witl^a copy of the minutes 
of evidence taken before the Committee. Agreed to. — The Attorney- 
General brought in a Bill to regulate the Oaths and Declarations taken 
by Sheriffs in Okies and Counties, on entering upon office, which was read 
a first time. 


THE COLONIES. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Papers from the Cape of Good Hope to the 13th of May, have Jjeen 
received. No decisive action had taken place with the Caflres for some 
time, and it was supposed that the confederacy of the insurgent chiefs had 
been broken up, as the enemy was no longer encountered in his former 
force, and no combined resistance was offered to the advance of the regular 
troops. The army, with the Govtl-nor at its heafl, continued to advance 
into the enemy's country, and had already passfed the Kei river, and taker* 
possession of the territories under the chief Hintza. About 18,000 head 
of cattle had been captured, and sent into the colony. ^ 

EAST INDIES. 

Orders had been received at Calcutta from the Court of Directors for tha 
second distribution of the Deccan prize-money. The sums ordered to ba 
paid amounted to twelve and a-half lacs of rupees, being for Bengal nearly 
for Madras, about 4, and for Bombay 2i lacs. * 

SYDNEY. 

By an official document published by the Custom-house of Sidney, it 
appears that the expoils of colonial produce daring 1834 had increased » 

2 o 2 
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in an astonishing manner, compared with the preceding year. The princi- 

? fal items of increase were in woollen articles to England, and provisions 
<xVan Diemen’s Land. The following are the details 889,492 feet of 
cedar, estimated at 3125/. ; butter and /cheese, f 2,578 cwt.» 36,000/. ; coals, 
2024 tons, 825/. ; cattle, 1826 head. 250/.; flour and biscuits, 536 tons, 
8400>^; horses, 91, 400/.; maize, 22,000 bushels, 2200/. ; salt provisions, 
769 tons, 16,800/. ; sheep, 862,200/. ; soap, 225 cwt., 300/. ; tobacco, 394 
cwt., 1600/.; making a total value 6f 70,100/. ' 

' CEYLON. # 

A circular has been addressed .by the Government to the merchants of 
Ceylon, stating that it is proposed to recommend the repeal of the tariff of 
export duties, and to substitute a general duty of two and a-half per cent, 
on all articles of export, except cinnamon and tobacco, exported to Tra> 
vancore. It is* also proposed tnerein to reduce the duty on cloth imported 
from India one-half ; and it is stated to be considered desirable that the 
rate of duty should be, in general, flve per cent, on imports from Europe, 
and, for the present, ten per cent, cm impc'xts from other places. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

^ FR.y<rc£. 

The French papers give an account of the*discovery of a plot to assassi- 
nate the King ; and about twenty persons have been arrested on suspicion 
of being concerned in it. Among" these, js a man who has already been 
tried and acquitted of a similar offence. 

SPAIN. 

The accounts from the north of Spain describe the Carlist army in its 
retreat from before Bilboa to the Pretender’s head-quarters at Onate, as in 
a state of complete disorganization. When some allowance is made for 
party colouring, this state of things may, perhaps, fairly be considered as 
a necessary condition of that sort«of warfare in which the Basques are now 
engaged. Discouraged at once by the loss of their chic^f, by the conse- 
quent failure of the attempt on Bdboa, and by the threatened approach of 
hostile legions from 'France and England, it would heve been inconsistent 
with all their past history had they remained in the open country under 
arms, to make head against the storm. They will doubtless retire, as 
heretofore, inj^o their mountain fastnesses. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

EDWARD |THK THIRD*) LORD SUFFIKLD. 

The death of this nobleman was the consequence of a fall from his 
horse on Tuesday, June 30, on his way to the House of Lords. It is re- 
iWW’k^lble that his Lordship had determined to go down to his seat, Giinton 
Park, in Norfolk, on the Friday preceding the accident, and to return in 
order to be present at the marriage* of the Hon. Edward Harbord, his 
eldest son, with the Hon. Miss Gardner, which was to have taken place on 
the 20th of the p ist month. This resolution was changed in consequence 
of an eiirlier day being fixed, to p event his Lordship s journeying. On 
the morning of the accident, he ordered his groom into the room during 
break last, and twice expressed his determination never again to ride the 
Horse which occasioned his death. He at length, on the representation 
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$>f the man, consented to ride him for the last time proved, indeed, 
the last. ^ ^ ^ 

In early life. Lord Suffield moved in the highest circles of fashkni, and 
gras distinguished for tlu 2 polish of his manners, the energy of his^ha- 
racter, and his skill in tile manl^ exercises ; he was the fastest runner in 
England, with perhaps the exception pf Lord Frederick Beaucjevk, for 
sixty yards. The same courage and enthusiasm which led to his pursuit 
of such pleasure.^ Was, however, earjy turned to the service of his country. 
He went abroad during Lord Castlerea^lVs administration, on a mission 
which partook both of ^ public and private nature, and Ite executed his 
task with fidelity and discretion. That Minister offered him his Private 
Secretaryship ; but the appointment aid not take place. He sat in Par- 
liamentfor Great Yarmouth and the borough of Shaftesbury, 

He next devoted* himself sedulously to the sAudy of prison discipline, 
and was entrusted with the framing of the Bill for that 4 >urpose. He wJls 
amongst the most zealous and unwearied friends of the abolition of sla- 
very. During the passage of the last measure through the House of 
Lords, he was the centre of^mmunication with the London and Provin- 
cial Committees, and to his exertions the count nr owes much of the suc- 
cess that attended the plan. During the yeaX in which he was thus 
employed in Parliament, he published several tracts pn prison discipline, 
and also the best book extant on the game-laws. To him the nation is 
indebted for the abolition of spring’-guns, and probably for the improve- 
ments in the late Game Act ; for^there is the strongest reason to believe 
that Ministers were con'Vinced by his pamphlet, and stimulated by his 
applications, to take up tho question after it had failed in so many other 
hands. • * 

Lord Suffield (then the Hon. E. Harbord) first appeared as the advocate 
of liberal measures in 1819, on the occasion of a public meeting held at 
Norwich, to petition for a Parliamentary inquiry into the transactions at 
Manchester. At that time, a large party of his friends, and hitherto poli- 
tical connexions, were assembled at Blickling, the seat of his brother — the 
Duke of Wellington, Colonel Wodehouse, agd others. Resisting their 
most earnest entreaties and remonstrances, he appeared on the hustings, 
and spoke for the inquiry, professing^ also, an entire indep^mclence of party. 
This occasioned a most serious breach wdth his family, and occasioned him 
a large subsequent pecuniary sacrifice : in a word, nothing could evince a 
more honourable or a more resolute determination to pursue a conscien- 
tious regard to what he deemed his duty. 

On his brother s death, without issue, he acceded to the title and cslafe. 
His constituents at Shaftesbury, on this occasion, voted him a gold snufl- 
box, by a subscription limited 1o a guinea each person, and emanating 
from the opponents of the Grosvenor interest, on which he Jiad been 
elected, in testimony of theii; approbation of his independent and stainless 
conduct in Parliament. 

When he went to reside in Norfolk, he addressed himself, with the same 
characteristic enthusiasm, to |he duties of his station. He rebuilt and 
repaired the farm-iiouses and cottages, ad^ed portions of land to each, and 
there are few villages to be cominired with those on his estate for neatness 
and comfort. He enlarged the already spacious mansion, and adorned the 
park, which he first furnished with deer. He became Chairm'iji ^of Ses- 
sions, and gave up his time to the business of his district. He wa?*l!aur-.^ 
teously accessible to all comers, and rarely declined to give his services 
wherever they could be useful. He instituted the Norfolk cricket-club, 
with a view to promote, by personal acquaintance, the harmony of tlie 
rising young men of the county. To this end. gave an annual invita- 
tion to the club, who played a match at Gunton ; and during those days, 
he opened his halls to the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, giving balls 
and entertainments and rural sports to the whole vicinity. In the shoot*' 
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ing season, the co'*erts of his ample estate afforded sport to his lor^e ao^ 
quaintance, with whom he constantly filled his house from November till 
February. He was religious upon conviction, and without a particle of 
ostdi<tation. He was sedulously attentive to the.duties of a Christian : Iks 
read prayers daily to his household ; and gave taem, with the most unaf- 
fecteft' piety, religious instruction. Hts charities were large, but silently 
distributed. In a single sentence, his whole thoughts 'vyere given to the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. 

His Lordship was twice married — ^first, to the Hon. Georgina Venables, 
only daughter of Lord Vernon, by whom he had tvto sons and a daughter; 
and, secondly, to Emily, daughter dOf Evelyn Shirley, Esq., of Eatington 
Hall, W arwickshire, by whom he has several children, and who is now 
near confinement. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest 
son, the Hon. Edward Vernon Harbord, now Lord Sutfield. 

• A horse seems 4o be fatal to this family. Lord Sufficld*s ancestor, John 
Harbord, returning from shooting, in his eightieth year, was killed on the 
spot, by his pony setting his foot into a rabbit-burrow, and falling, within 
a few hundred paces of the house. 

CHARLES MATHEWS. 

Charles Mathews, was the son of a bookseller, at No. 18, Strand, where 
he was born on the 28th of June, 1776. He would therefore have attained 
his 69th year had he lived a day lorfger. Mr. Mathews was apprenticed 
to his father, but at an early period he ipibibed a predilection for the sock 
and buskin, and his first attempt before an audience was made at the 
Richmond theatre, where he played Richmond in “ Richard the Third.*’ 
He, however, soon abandoned Melpoifiene for^^ Thalia, and his first en- 
gagement was at Dublin, where he appeared in his favourite part of Lingo, 
in the “ Agreeable Surprise.’* He afterwards joined the York company, 
under the’‘noted Tate Wilkinson. Mr. Mathews’s debut on the London 
boards was on May 15, 1803, at the Haymarket theatre, in the character 
of Jabal, in Cumberland's comedy of “ The Jew.” It was in consequence 
of some neglect of his powgrs by the managers of the large houses that 
Mr. Mathews undertook his series of entertainments at the Old English 
Opera-house, familiarly known by thfe appellation of “ At Home.’’ His 
success was immense, and year after year witnessed crowds of laughter- 
loving faces to behold the mimic depicter of the manners and characters 
of the day. He repeated his soirees with unprecendented attraction at 
all the theatres in the united kingdom, and has had the honour of giving 
his entertainments before royalty at private parties. Mr. Mathews took a 
trip to the United States, where he was equally popular, and the fruits of 
his voyage w'ere atterwards manifested in his “ Trip to America.” It was 
affirmed .that he would not dare to cross the Atlantic again, after his 
vivid sketches of our Transatlantic brethren, but he formed a just estimate 
of his hold over the risible faculties of the Americans. He paid a second 
visit, and, after a slight opposition, which he put down at once in a very 
able and manly address, his career was as enthusiastic as heretofore. The 
change of climate and the seveiity of the voyage out and home shattered 
a constitution weakened from very arduous exertions, and we may say that 
he but reached the shores which gave him breath to go to that “ bourne 
from whe iice no traveller returns.” The disease of which he died was 
ossAicahon of the heart, under which he had laboured for years, and 
which accounted for the nervous irritabikty of his temperament during 
his lifetime. Mr. Mathews's connexion with Mr. Yates in the Adelplii 
theatre is, of course, well known, but he only performed for the first two 
seasons, and took no part an the management afterwards. Mr. Yates took 
to the stage by the advice of his deceased partner, and it is somewhat re- 
markable that these two actors, possessing in so eminent a degree the vis 
eomica, enacted Dthello and lago together in LiverpooL Mr. Mathewa 
bore a very high character in pnvate life, and his circle of acquaintance 
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infitttiied some of the leadinj? rank and fashion of the da’y. At one time he 
possessed a very tine gallery of theatrical pictures, which were disposed of 
a short tiine since. Of his merit as an actor it would be a wcm(H! of 
Svlpererogation to speak. I Few men have enjoyed a more deserved and 
more lasting popu'arity. If priv^ worth, an unblemished and Unim- 
peachable reputation, and talents of the highest order as a comedian, are 
a passport for fan|e.and immortality, then will the name of Charles Ma- 
thews be recordeain the aijnals of nie stage as one of its brightest orna- 
ments.— S/aniarrf. * • 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married ]— Sir W. R. P. Geary, Bart., M.P., 
of Oxon-henth, Kent, to T.oiika, daughter of 
the late Hon Chnrles Aiidre«v Bruee. 

At St. George's Church, the Hon O. it. 
Cavendish, brother nf the Earl of Bu/^gton, 
to Lady Louisu l.asoelles, youngest dMghter 
of the Eai I and Countess of Hare wood. 

At Fnrdhook, the residence of Lady Noel 
Byron, the Right Hun. Lord King, to the Hon. 
Augusta Ada, only daughter of the lute Lord 
Byron. 

At Bere Regis, Charles James RndclyfTe, 
Esq, la(e of the 5th Dragoon Guards, of> 
Hewish Ilnitse* Dorset, and second son of 
Robert RadclylTe. Esq., of Foxentoq Hall, 
Lnncasliire, to .Anna Maria, only da^ighter of^ 
the late Robert Ekins Lllliiigtuii, Esq., of 
Stockley. Dorset. 

At St. Marylebone Church, Wlnthrop Praed, 
Esq. M.P . to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
lute George Bogle, Esq. 

At Ansty. Fulwnr Sklpwlth, Esq., third sou 
of Sir G. Skipwith, Bort., of Ncvvbold Hall, 
Wnrivlfkshlre, to Mary Philadelphia, eldest 
daughter oi the Rev. T. C. Adams, of Auaty, 
near Coventry. 

At St. James's, &ord Arthur Lennox, brother 
to the Duke of Richmond, to Miss A. Cump- 
bcli. daughter of Lady Charlotte Bury, and 
Bister to Lady Tullamore. 

Lord George Faulet, Captain, R.N., third son 
of the Marquess of Winchester, to Georgina, 
daughter of the late General Sir George Wood. 


The Hon. James Hewett, son of Viicourt 
Lilford, to the Lady Mb^’y Acheson, daughter 
of the Kurl of Gostord. 

B/edj— At Knsoin Pen, near Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, Dorothy, the lamented wife of the 
Honourable Curtis Philip Berry. 

At Belvidt‘r'\ Estate, in the Island of Ja> 
maica, the Hon. George Cuthbert, President of 
the pouticil of that inland. 

At Chamarunde. near Paris, Thomas Richd. 
i Underwood, Esq , formerly of London, In his 
64lh year. 

Lewis j^llsopp Lowdhnm, Esq., Solicitor to 
his Majesty's Duchy of Cornwuil, and Secre> 
tary of Lunatics to the Lords Commisslonera 
for the Custody of the Great Seal. 

Charles Ward, Esq , aged do, Accountant of 
Bye and Cross iloads Letters, iu which office 
he had served nearly fifty years. 

Mr. Benjamin Marshall, the celebrated Ani* 
mal Portrait Painter, In liis CSth year. 

At|^VVotton>under-Kdgp, in his year, 
Henry Winchrombe Dyer, Esq, 

At Lymlii^oii, James Fraser, Esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

' Aged 3.3, Eugene Nugent. Esq , a gentleman 
of considerable literary eminence. He was a 
contributor to the '* New Monthly,” ” Laid' 
ner’s (’yclopiedirf,” &c. 

Aged 9-1, the relict of Gen. Twiss, of the 
Royal Engineers. 

Caroline Ileid, daughter of Wm. Fielileii, 
Esq., M.P. for Blackburne^. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. ' 

7%e Steamers . — An arrangement lias 
fteen entered into between the L^rd 
Mayor, the Harhour.tnaster, and the 
Watermen’s Company, hj^^wliich those 
masters and conductors of steamers who 
may navigate their vessels in a raanne" 
calculated to endanger the pnhlic safety 
will he made to answer for the offence. 
Responsible persons are stationed at the 
London -bridge Wharf, St. Katherine’s, 
Siiadwell, and Limehon.se Hole, who 
have instructions to take down the 
names of all steamers passing up and 
down the river, and the exact time at 


which they go I>y the several spots above 
named.*» A report is to !»e made weekly 
to the Lord Mayor, and the caf»tains of 
those steamers who liave been found to 
navigate their ve.ssels at a grciftej 
or speed than five miles an hour he-^ ^ 
tween Lfmdon and Greenwich, will be 
proceeded against at the Thames Police- 
office by summons or information, for 
the recovery iff penalties; and in the 
event of repeating the offence, pro* 
secnt(*d by indictment. 

The receipts of the St. Katherine's 
Docks for the past half-year, were 
greater than during any previous six 
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months. In the first half-year of 1834> 
2180 ships entered the port of London, 
tonh^j^e, 404, 103. In the half-year just 
conoht'ded, 2138 ships entered, tonnage 
392 .no, hhowiiig a deci’ease in the past 
half-yea\, as compared with the corres- 
ponding half-year of 1834^ of 42 ships, 
tonnage 11,845. The ships which en- « 
tered the St. Katherine's Docks in the 
half-year just cthicluded were 195, ton- 
nage 51,822, showing an increase in 
1835 of 7189 tons. A dividend of 1^ 
per cent was declared. 

COANWALL. 

Ttibule to the Ltindtri .^ — The founda- 
tion stone of the column to commemo- 
3’ate the indefatigable exertions of the 
brothers, Richard and Johiv Lander, and 
to record the untimely fate of the former, 
who was murdered bj the natives im'his 
recent expedition to the Quorra, has 
been laid at Truro, with Alasonic ho- 
nours, on Tuesday week. The ceremony 
was highly imposing. All the respecta- 
bility and wealth of Truro and the 
iieighbduiing towns were present, to 
witness the interesting scene, 

LANCASTER. 

The London Gazette’* contained an 
order in council directing that tli^ as- 
sizes and sessions held under commis- 
sions of gaol delivery, and^*)ther com- 
missions for the despatch of civil and 
criminal business, for the County Pala^ 
tine of Lancaster, heretofore holdeii at 
Lancaster, shall be hereafter holdeii, on 
tlie same circuit, both at Lancaster and 
Liverpool, in the said County Palatine, 

NORFOLK. 

A comj)any has been formed in Nor- 
wich fey: rearing silk- worms. They are 
possessed of 120,000 of these valuable 
insects, in a most' healthy state, and 
have planted 1000 mulberry trees for 
future provision. In the mean time 
contributions of mulberry leaves have 
been liberally afforded by mail)! gentle- 
men who are desirous of encouraging 
the undertaking. 

WALES. 

Roman Coins , — A tremendous thun- 
der-storm laid open to view in one of 
the small valleys near the Middle Bank 
Copper Works^ a pot or urn of Roman 
coins, consi8t.mg of Vieforinus, Gallie- 


nus, Claudius, Gothicus, Tetricus, Te« 
triciis Csesar, Posthumus, Qiiintiliusi 
Marius, and Salonia, many of them in 
pe^'fect preKrvation. Air. O. G. Franck, 
,of Swansea^ has upwards of 130 iu hi$ 
"possession, and we are informed it is his 
intention to deposit them in the Swan- 
sea Museum. vessel containing 

them was of an oval form, about eight 
inches long, ifour inches wide, and four 
deep, but it was unfortunately broken 
either by the rolling stones, or the per- 
sons who first discovered it. — The Com- 
brian, ^ 

WILTSHIRE. 

The “ Gazette’* has contained an 
order J,n council directing that the as- 
sizes ^nd sessions held tinder commis- 
sions of gaol delivery, and other com- 
missions for the despatch of civil and 
criminal business, for the county of 
Wilts, heretofore holden at Salisbury, 
shall be hereafter holdeii alternately at 
Salisbury and Devizes ; that is to say, 
on the sivpnmer circuit at Devizes, and 
on thc^ spring circuit at Salisbury. 

' IRELAND. 

Tlie Committee to inquire into the 
nature and duties of the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland are still prosecuting 
their inquiry. There is no doubt that, 
in addition to the sum of 500,000/. to be 
issued by way of loan, a grant of 50,000/. 
will be made for the purpose of forward- 
ing public works in Ireland. It is un- 
derstood that Governdbnt will recom- 
mend that a sum of 75,000/, be granted 
for the purpose rendering the Shati- 
lion navigable . — Dubiin Evening Post, 

The accounts from Ireland respect- 
ing the destitute condition of the 
peasantry, are perfectly appalling. In 
Dublin alone, it is computed that there 
are 4'0,000 persons absolutely without 
resources ; and in one parish (that of St. 
Martin’s), out of 24,000 inhabitants, 
18^000 are paupers ! — The Irish Govern- 
ment has directed the purchase of a 
large quantity of potatoes, which are to 
be immediately issued to the starving 
population of ,Mayo by the coast guard 
establishment. The Dublin people are 
^jready making preparations for the 
annual visit this year of the Scientific 
Society. The Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity College are engaged in the pre- 
liminary arrangements. 
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Atibutt returning thanks, *80 
Accidents of the month, 361 
Adiniuistration, the new one, 91 
Adventure on the Green Mountains, 58 
Agricultural Report, 117, 253, 38?)^24 
American scenery, described, 1 
Arboretum Britaiinicum, noticed, 239 
Archaeology of Popular Phrases and Nur- 
sery Rhymes, 512 

Army estimates, 385 , 

Arts, fine, 108,242, 379,516 

useful. See Useful Arts. • 

Ascension, present state of the liAand of, 520 
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Bankrupts, 1 22, 259, 393, .530 » 

Barley, new variety of, 120 
Barrington, Sir Jonah, his “ Memoirs of Ire- 
land and the Union,'* noticed, 513 

• , the pickpocket, and Mrs. Siddons, 

80 

Barrow’s “ Visit to Iceland,” noticed, 103 
Bath, Roman, remains of, 272 
Battle of the Elephants, 67 ' 

Hfer licenses, safe of, 522 
Beggars, the decay of, 232 
Beginning Life at Forty, 190 
Beiford Regis, noticed, 376 
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sons lately deceased: — Dr. Maton, 132; 
Henry David Inglis, ib , ; Mr. Henry 
Hunt, 138 ; Mrs. Hemans, 265 ; Sir Geo. 
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Smith, hsq., 403; Edward (the third) 
Lord Suffieid, 540 ; Chas. Mathews, 542 
Birth-day Verses, 99 j 

Buholi Gardens, Florence, 77 
Bocher of Red-Gap Lane, 81, 216 
Bonpland, Madame, her intercession to pro- 
cure the release of her husband, 42 
Boots and shoes, improveniwUt in, 121 
Brambletye House, new edition of it, re- 
viewed. 348 • 

British Museum, visiters to the, 385 
Brougham, Lord, his “ Discourse of Natu- 
ral Theology,” reviewed, 505 • 

Burford’s Panorama of Jerusalem, described, 
108; of Thebes, 379 ‘ 

Burke’s “ History of the British Landed 
Gentry,” noticed, 515 
Burlesque with the Blapk Cap, 94 
Butler, Mrs., her “ Journal,” noticed* 372 
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Byron, Lord, his reply to the Edinburgh* 
ladies* petition, 420, 

• 

Cabbage, cultivated by slip^ 527 
Canada, accounts from, 130, 264, 402 
Cape of Good Hope, intelligence from, 264, 
539 

Cayley, on the state of agriculture, 387 
Celery, new method of blanching, 526 
^eykm, intelligence from, 540 
Chili, earthquake in, 523 
Church Commission, report of, 113 
Clare, John, his “ Rural Muse,” noticed, 510 
Cobbett, William, death of, 367 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists, noticed, 241, 
348,378,515 

Collier, J, P., Esq., his ‘‘ New Facts regard- 
ing the Life of Shakspeare,” 319 
Colonies, the, state of, 130, 263, 401, 539 
Colosseum, exhibition at the, 108, 379 
Comet, apostrophe to the approaching one, 89 
Cbmmentary, monthly, 91, 230, 361, 502 
Commei^ial and Money Market Report, 
123, 260, 394, 532 
Comparisons are odious, 503 
Couiessions of William Shakspeare,319 
Convicts, statement relative to, 114 
Corn avera^s, 522 
Country, trade of the, 137 
Court, how to thrive at, 316 
Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
110, 247,379 • ' 

Cowper’s Works, new edition, noticed, 101 
Cretan sarcophagus, discovereS, 251 
Criminal returns, 1 13 

Critical Notices of New Publications : — The 
Labourer’s Friend, 97 ; Melanie, and other 
Poems, 98 ; A New Dictionary of the 
English Language, 100 ; New Edition of 
Cowper’s Works/» 101 ; A Poet's Portfolio, 
ib,; Provincial Sketches, 102; A Visit to 
Iceland, 103 ; The Descer^ into Hell, ib. ; 
History of tiie Sixteenth and 
Centuries, 105; The Gipsy, 106; The 
Wife, and Woman’s Reward, 233; Ab- 
botsford and Newstead Abbey, ib.; 
Sketches and Recollections, 234; Hol- 
man’s Voyages an^Travels, ib. ; The 
Faust of Goethe, 235 ; Pilgrims of Wul- 
singham, 236 ; Lodore, ib, ; Sir G. Tem- 
ple’s Excursions in the Meditenanean, 
237 ; Tales of the Wars of Montiose, ib.; 
Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, 
ib , ; Hyacinthe, 239 ; Arboretum Britan- 
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nicom/i^.; Stories of L SeO^Port Town, 
240 ; Fausttis, a Dramatic Mystery, 369 ; 
Jourr«l, by Frances Anne Butler, 372; 
Harry igalverley, 374; Life of Edmund 
Kean}v^<6. ; Tales of my Neighbourhood, 
375; B^ft^rd Regis, 376 ; Principles aud 
dllu^ations of Morbid Anatomy, t6,; 
Specimens of English Draihatic Riets, 
377 ; A Discourse of Natural Theology, 
by Lord Broughan?, 505 ; Observations on 
the Climate, Soil, &c., of British Guiana, 
507 ; The Knight and the Enchantress, ’ 
lA; Algiers, with Notices of Barbary, 
508 ; The History of the Ass^^ssins, 509 ; 
Twelve Months’ Residence in the West 
Indies, t5.; the Rural Muse, 510; How 
to observe : Geology, i6. ; Tales of the 
Peerage aud the Peasantry, 511; The 
Archmulogy of Popular Phrases, 512; 
Plantageuet, 513 ; Sketches Bermuda, 
i5. ; Thaumaturgia, »5. ; Songs of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 514,: Winter Lcavijs, 
t6 , ; New Pronouncing Dictionary, i5. 

Dacre, Lady, new work edited by, 511 
Dean, Mr., successful experiment of, '^07 
Deaths, 134, 271, 406, 543 
■Debt, imprisonment fur, 250 
De la Beebe, H. T, his work on Geology, 
noticed, 5 1 0 

Destitute sailor’s asylum, 135 

Dibdin, Charles, ballads of, 78 

Dictation, political, 50 

Dictionary, New Pronouncing, noticed, 5Kl 

Discourse of Natural Theology, revi,^wed, 505 

Doctor, the New, 409 

Douglas, Mr , the botanist, memoir of, 269 

Drama, the, 110, 247, 379, 517 

Dream, the, 468 

Drury Lane Theatre, performadccs at, 110, 
517 

Drury Lane Theatres, the three, 79 

Earl, George, Esq., h.’.s Voyage to the 
Western Coast of Borneo,’* f519 
East Indies, arfikirs in, 131, 539 
Edinburgh Ladies* Petition to Dr. Moyes, 
420 ; Lord Byron’s reply, 421 
Educiition inquiry, 384 
Elephants, Battle of the, 67 
Elliston, anecdote of, 80 
England, |H>]itk*al dictation in, 50 ^ 

English Opera, performances at, 1 10 
English Orchestra; the Phdhaimonic Society. 
28M ^ • 

isTie, Lake, excursion on, 3 
Evening Time, 102 

Factory system, the, 366 
Fair Forester, a noticed, 517 
Fanny Vane, 273 
Farren, W.* his Shylock, 79 
Faust of Goethe, noticed, 235, 369 
Findenls “ Illustrations of the Bible,’* no- 
ticed, 516 

Finding not keeping, 96 


Fine Arts, 108, 242, 379, 516 
Fish, singular fall of, 115 
Floricultural instrument, new, 526 
Fo^ign Statjfs, 131, 264, 403, 540 
Foreign VarlMies, 115, 251 
Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, 34, 183 
Funds, British and foreign, state of,- 124, 
, 261, 396, 533 ' / 

Gas, its appl»atioii to economical and do- 
mestic purposes, 257 

Geographical Society, proceedings of, 381, 
520 

Gilbert Gurney, by the author of “ Sayings 
and Doings," 17, 153 
Gipsy of Sardis, the, 299, 455 
Gipsy, the, a novel, noticed, 106 
Glass, on, 530 

Gold dlinage, cunous particulars relative to 
the, 383 

Grain, fertility of, 120 

Great Britain, state of affairs in, 124, 261, 
393, 533 

Green Mountains, an adventure on, 58 

Hall, Mr8,pher story of the New Doctor,” 
409 

Hancock, .John, his work on British Guiana, 
iioticecl-i 507 

Harry CaWtrlny, noticed, 374 
Hayiiiarket Theatre, performances at, 518 
Hemans, Mrs., biographical account of, 265 ; 
Stanzas on the death of, by L. E. ii.,28G ; 
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Heraud, Mr., his poem, The Descent into 
Hell," reviewed, 103 
Highways, Irish, sketches on, 81, 216 
Highways, publio, on stoji^ang up, 408 • 
History of the Assassins, noticed, 509 
Holman’s Voyages ,»ind Travels, Vol. III., 
noticed, 234 

Hook, Theodore, his ‘‘ Gilbert Gurney,” 17, 
153 : his Precepts and Practice,” 273, 
469 

Hope, Dr., his “ Principles and Illnstrations 
uf Morbid Anatumy,” noticed, 376 
' Hop-fly, prevention of its ravages, 390 
House of Commons, debates in, 127, 262, 
396, 535 

of Lords, proceedings in, 126, 261, 
395, 534 

How to thrive at Court, 316 
Hunt, Henry, some account of, 133 
, Leigh, his^ “ Indicator and Compa- 
nion,” 515 - 

Hunting-horn of Charlemagne, 228 
Hj^cliithe; or, the Contrast, noticed, 239 

India-rubber, uses of, 530 
Inglis, lit D., some account of, 132 
Inscription fur two sister-trees, 318 
Ireland, clerical magistrates in, 136 ; desti- 
tute state of the peasantry in, 544 
Irish church revenues, 272 
Irish Highways, Sketches on, 81, 216 
Italy, state of afiairs in, 131 
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Kean, Edmund, Life of, noticed, 374 
Knight and the Enchantress, 507 
» Knowledge, taxes on, 485 

Labourer’s Friend, reviewed, 97i * 

Ladies and the Parliament, 500 ^ 

Landun, Miss, stanzas by, on the death of 
Mrs. Hemans, 28G\dh the character o^ 
Mrs. Hemans’s writings, 425 
Legislation against the poor, 430 
Lenity of the law, 502 
Lewis’s Sketches of the Alhambra,” 379 
Libel upon the lovely, 03 
Life after death, 409 ^ 

Lite, beginning it at forty, 190 
Literary Report, 107, 241, 378, 515 
Little Pedliiigton, personal narrative of a 
jouruuy to, 337 ; extracts from ^ journal 
kept (luring a residence at, 434 
Little Red Rtdiiig-llood, picture of, noticed, 
517 


Lodore, by Mis. Shelley, noticed, 230 
London and Westminster Bank, 135 
Loudon Shipping, particulars relative to, 622* 
London University, animal meeting of the, 
113 , * 

Lord, P. 15., his work on Algiers, noticed, 608 
Lord's Prayer, prints illustrative of the, 109 
Love, the natural history of, 421 * 

Loyd, Miss, her Sketches of Bermuda,” 
noticed, 513 

Lunacy, new proof of, 365 


Madden, Dr., his “ Twelvemonths’ Residence 
in the West Indies,” noticed, 509 
Malt, duties paid upon, 114; consumption 
of, 250 

Mail, the Red, m 

Maria’s Meditation, by Mrs. Mardyn, 152 
Marriages, 1.14, 271, 406, 543 
Martial m London, 215,360 
Mathews, predecessors of, 78; some account 
of, 542 

Maton, Dr., his death, 132 
Melanie and other Poems, reviewed, 98 
Mercies, tender, 004 
Micro.scope.s, lenses for, 530 
Ministry, new, list of the, 125 
Monkey that descended in a parachute, lines 
to, 296 

Montagu, E. L., sonnet hy, 57 
Montgomery, James, his .^J^oet’s Portfolio,” 
noticed, 101 

Monthly Commentary, 91, 230, 361, 502 

Digest, 124, 2b*,i3y5, 533 

Murderess, the last new one, 95 


Necessaries, taxes on, verxus taxes on know- 
ledge, 485 

New Doctor, the, 409 • 

New South Wales, accounts from, 131, 402 
Niagara, falls of, 386 
Night, romance of a, 351 
Norton, the lion. Mrs., poetry hy, 228; her 
novel, Tiie Wife, and "Woman’s Re- 
ward,” noticed, 233 


Ode to Sound, 299 

Old Bailey Morality, 231 

Orchestra, the English, 289 ^ 

Our Exile in England— ‘Autol^nsphieBl 
Sketches of Spanish Refugees,- 

Paraguay, the Dictator of, 34, ^83 * 

Parisian statistics, 386 
Parliament, difficulties of a Memher df, 53 
Patents, new, list of, 258 
Pensions, the recent, 92 
' Performers, original professions of, 79 
Personal Narrative of a Journey to Little"^ 
Pedhngtyn, 337 • 

Philharmonic Society, account of the, 2B9 
Pilgrims of Walsiifgham, noticed, 236 
Plaiitagenet, a romance, noticed, 513 
Pleasures ot an heir, 317 
Pneumatic railway, 527 
Poetry : — Sonnet, by E. L, Montagu, 57 ; 
the Boboli Gardens, Florence, 77 ; A[>os- 
jtrtsphe to the approaching Comet, 89; 
Biith-D.vy Verses, 99 ; Evening Time, 
102 ; Maria’s Meditation, by Mrs. Mardyn, 
152; Martial in Loudon, 215, 36U ; the 
Hui'ting-Hom of Chailemagne, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, 228 ; Faust of Goethe, 
235 ; Stanzas on the Death of Mrs. Hei 
mans, by L. E. L., 286 ; Ode to Sound, 
233 ; to the Monkey that descended in a 
Parachute, 296 ; Weeds and Flowers, 
No. 1 — How to thrive at Court, 316 ; 
Song, 317 ; The Pleasures of an Heir, ib. ; 
Inscription, 318; the Edinburgh Ladies* 
Petition to Dr. Moyes, 420; J.ord Byron’s 
Reply, 421 ; Thoughts in a Balcony at 
Hay-break, 433 ; William Cobbeti, by the 
Author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” 454 ; 
Sonnet to .Sleep, 467 ; the Dream, 468 ; 
the Ladii/S and the Parliament, 500 
Poisoning, crime of, 116 
Political dictation, 50 
Poor, legislation against the, 230 
Portugal, affairs of,:,13l 
Post-office ruturns, 623 
Potato, new kind of, 527 « 

Power, Mrs., her account of the Island of 
Ascension, 520* 

Precepts and Practice, by Theodore Hook, 
Ksij. — No. I. Fanny Vane, 273>No. II, 
Life after Death, 469 , 

Provincial Occuriv»ic(»5..jU35, '27 1, 407, 543 

Sketches, noticed, 102 

Publications, new, critical notices of, 97, 233, 
369, .505 

, list of, 107, 241,3’/o,v*?6 

Quicksilver, on propelling vessels by, 121 
QiiifOga, General, some account of, 44 

Railway, Pneumatic, 9f7 
Records of a Stage Veteran, 7S 
Red Man, the, 194 
Revenue, net produce of the, 124, 5J4 
Richardson, Charles, his New Dictioniuy 
of the English Language,” 100 
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Ria^ and fhe raee-eouni^ 367 
Romance of« Night, 351 
Ron»^ coins, discovered, 544 
Royal JlL%ideiny, exhibition of the, 108, 242 
— — X^siatic Society, proceedings of, 247, 
hl9 ^ 


■■ — — Institution, meetings of, 111, 380 
- — Society, proceedings of* the, } 1 1 

Rural Economy, 120, 255, 390, 526 


Sardis, the Gipsy of, 293, 455 « 

Scenery and a Scene, 1 
Shakspeare, William;, the con&ssions of, 319 ; 
account of his mistress, 327*; restoration 
of his monument, 3€^ 

Sharp, Richard, Esq., particulars relative to, 
268 

Ship-hoard, barbarity on, 365 
Side-arms, remarks relative to, 364 
Sir Matthew Meddle, a sketch i'fom life, 208 
Sketches and Recollections, noticed, 234 
Sketches on Irish Hitfhvfays — ^The jpocher 
of Red-Gap Lane, 81, 216 
Smith, William, Esq., biographical account 
of, 403 . 

Society of Antiquaries, meeting of the, 382 
Societies, proceedings of. 111, 247, 380, 519 
Song, 317 

Songs of England and Scotland, notice*, 514 
Sonnet, by K. L. Montagu, 57 ; to Sleep, 467 
Sound, ode to, 293 
Spain, state of atFairs in, 403, 540 
Spanish refugees, autobiographical sketr^hes 
of, 44 

Specimens of English Dramatic Voets, no- 
ticed, 377 

Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, ' 
noticed, 238 

Stage trick, a, 79 ^ 

■» Veteran, records of a, 78 

Stanfield's Coatit Scenery, 246 
Steamers, arrangements respecting, 543 
Steam navigation, 523 
Steevens, 6. A., particulars respecting, 78 
Sbjries oi a Sear Port Town, noticed, 240 
Subjects, preservation of, fur dissection, 386 
Sufiield, Lord, biographieal account of, 540 
Surgical instruments, improvements in, 391 
Swor^ curious, discovered, 136 
Sydney ?xj)ort8 at, 539 


Tales of my Neighbourhood, noticed, 375 

the I^rage and the Peasantry, 511 

the Wars of Montrose, noticed, 237^ 

Tannan and Mergui, manners and ctjstoms 
*in, 247 • 

■'Tavistock Visiting Society, 407 
Taxes on Necessaries versus Taxes on Know- 
ledge, 485 « 

Temple,^ Sir Grenville, his Excursions in 
ths. Medit^anean,” &c., noticed, 237 
Thaumaturgia ; or, Illustrations of the Mar- 
vellous, noticed, 513 
Thorn hedges, how to thicken, 255 
Thoughts in a Balcony at Day-break, 433 
Timber, foreign, ^importation of, 114 
Time and Tide wait for no Man, 517 
Trade of the Country, 1 37 
Trees, ancient, diNinterment of, 408 
Tren^ Falls, visit to, 7 
Truro, ct.lumn in memory of Richard Lander 
at, 407, 544 

Tuthill, Sir George, some account of, 268 

United States, commeite of the, 524 
Useful Arts, 121, 257,391 
* 

Van Diemen’s Land, accounts from, 401 
^arietilis. domestic, 1 13, 249, 383, i^2 

i foreign, 1 15, 251, 385, 523 

Velasco, General, some account of, 39 
Vessels, tonnage of, 522 
Von Raumer, Frederic, his History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventev ith Centuries," no- 
ticed, 105 

Water, proposed neif supply of, to the metro- 
polis, 391 

Wealth, national, incr«|isq,of, 249 
Weeds and Flowers, No. 1., 316 
West Indies, accounts from, 263 
Wheat, depression in the price of, 253, 389 
Wife, and Womun’s Reward, noticed, 233 
Wild-beast hunting, 387 
William Cobbett, by the Author of “ Corn- 
Law Rhymes," 4,54 
Willis, N. P., iKietry by, 433 
Winte|^ Leaves, noticed, 514 
Winters, severe, enumerated, 116 
Wolverhampton, disturbances at, 407 
Wordsworth’s new Poems, 12 

York, Romai remains ai 272 
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